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national welfare. Now, when there 
is a seemingly inevitable drift to 
federal control of the whole eco- 
nomic life of the nation, ruin and 
dictatorship loom on the horizon 
unless we can devise means of 
making our legislature national. 

For, having no national legisla- 
ture, we have no national govern- 
menty since it is the legislature 
which determines national poli- 
cies. Congr<;ss levies the taxes and 
votes the expenditures. Congress 
controls the national aspects of our 
agriculture, our transportation, 
and our business. It is Congress 
which must establish a Federal 
Trade Commission or a Securities 
Exchange Commission. The ulti- 
mate power rests in Congress, in 
spite of the traditional phrase 
about a government of checks and 
balances. The President and the 
courts are only negative and par- 
tial checks on Congress. The 
President has immense political 
influence, but Congress speaks 
with authority. In domestic af- 
fairs, and in part in foreign affairs, 
the President can execute only 
what Congress tells him to do. 

If competent. Congress would 
remain the center of our govern- 
ment instead of letting the initia- 
tive slip progressively into the 
hands of the President, until per- 
haps some day the President and 
{people alike may feel that Con- 
gress is superfluous. Aristotle re- 
corded a succession of tyrannies 
established on the ruins of the 
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Greek city-democracies; in our day ^ 
fascism replaces democracy; and if ] 
we tatc our democracy for granted*, 
if we drift, we will follow the same 
road. 

In what respect# is Congress in- 
competent? It would be hard to 
find another group of men who 
work so assiduously, but t|}ey are 
victims of a system which has 
grown beyoncl, their powers. Their ' 
intentions are good and their .. 
Fourth of July orations inspiring. 
Where do they fall short? Three 
points may be selected. 

First, although most Congress- 
men are men of much more than 
average ability, their ability rep- 
resents political ‘‘availability” 
rather than governmental expert- 
ness. The Congressmen have out- 
standing social qualities, they re- 
member names, they rejoice in 
human contacts. But too many 
have minds quick rather than 
deep; too many are fluent rather 
than profound. They have a su- 
perficial acquaintance with many 
problems rather thar^ mastery of 
a»y. Their favorite oevice for ob- 
taining information is the public 
“hearing,” in which the benefi- 
ciaries of proposed legislation ap- 
pear in great numbers and pro- * 
sent their arguments with all the 
Vividness of personal and emo- 
tional appeal, while very fre^* 
quently the public interest is^ 
scarcely represented at all. The 
Congressman has neither the tiifle 
nor the critical ability adequately 
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to discount the arguments pre- 
sented. Altogether, our Congress- 
men lack the mastery of public 
affairs that government now im- 
peratively requires. 

Again, most Congressmen are 
personally honest, but politically 
unscrupulous. They do not lie, 
cheat, «or give bribes. That is, they 
do not out of their own pockets 
bribe the voters, but they are 
caught up in a system wherein tra- 
dition and environment encour- 
age them to give the most ex- 
travagant bribes to the voters of 
their districts, taking the money 
out of Uncle Sam’s pocket — 
which is to say, from the taxpay- 
ers. The greatest and most dan- 
gerous of these raids on the Treas- 
ury in recent years have been 
general laws such as that provid- 
ing for the soldiers’ bonus; but the 
lack of principle of Congressmen 
is most easily measured in the 
typical pork-barrel bills which 
distribute money district by dis- 
trict — for example, for private 
pensions or pjiblic buildings. 

? No other pensibn system in the 
world even remotely approaches 
the generosity of our pensions to 
old soldiers. Yet Congress almost 
annually passes bills to grant pen- 
^iorTs by name to persons who can- > 
not qualify under general laws, 
%pd passes them Iwowing that 
they contain such items as a pen- 
sion to an ex-soldier because he 
had been struck by a streetcar 
fender while lying on the street 


dead drunk, or a pension to the 
widow of a man who had served 
nine days in a state militia, with 
federal pay, and had incurred no 
disability thereby. The Congress- 
men cannot pretend that there is 
any justification for such misuse 
of the taxpayers’ money. They 
railroad these bills through be- 
cause they know that few pension- 
ers will fail to v'ote for and work 
for their re-election. ' , 

A Representative now so dis- 
tinguished that his small home 
town is widely known, once 

said: 

• 

There are half a dozen places 
in my district where federal build- * 
ings are being erected at a cost to 
the government far in excess of 
actual needs. Take my home town, 
for instance. We are putting up 
a post office there at a cost of 
f6o,ooo when a $§ooo building 

would be entirely adequate. 

•* 

Equally extravagant have been 
the appropriations to improve 
rivers and harbors where the 
freight carried is negligible. 

An able and conscientious Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, recently re- 
tired, wrote to his constituents: 

1 had hoped to see you per- 
sonally and to account face to face 
for iny stewardship. I was de- 
tained in Washington by the In- 
dian appropriation bill, carrying . 
six millions for Oklahoma. 1 could 
not consent to leave my post of 
duty until 1 had brought this 
golden tide into our state. 
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How many honest Senators de- 
fend appropriations not as public 
polky but as opportunities to 
bring a golden tide into their 
states! 

A third deficiency of Congress is 
that the task of our Congressmefiy 
as they now conceive it, is beyond 
all mortal powers, A Justice of the 
Supreme Court noted years ago 
that the Supreme Court had kept 
the respect of the American peo- 
ple because it had known how to 
restrict its jurisdiction from time 
to time and had thus kept its 
task within the limits of human 
capacity; but that Congress had 
not known how to limit its tasks, 
and as it could not perform 
creditably the tasks it was at- 
tempting, naturally the people 
were losing respect for it. 

A large part of a Congressman's 
time is spent on petty favors for 
constituents: job-hunting, pres- 
sure upon government depart- 
ments, pushing of claims and 
local legislation of many sorts. 
Rarely is there evidence of any 
real attempt to weigh the national 
benefits of a measure against its 
national costs. 

A Senator who returned not 
long ago to Congress after some 
years’ absence states that the 
pressure of work has increased 
four-fold. The bills for major 
‘pieces of legislation now run 
from 20 to loo or 200 pages; the 
hearings from 200 to 20,000 pages; 
and other pertinent material which 


should be studied perhaps equals 
the hearings in amount. The ses- 
sion’s major legislation should 
take all a Congressman’s time; 
yet not long ago, when asked how 
much time Senators have for the 
consideration of measures of pub- 
lic policy, an experienced Senator 
answered shortly, “None I Later 
he hedged a little, saying “None 
that he doesn’t steal from other 
matters.’’ That is, none that he 
does not steal from the personal 
and local matters that are his first 
concern. 

Logrolling is the chief vice o( 
locally-minded Congressmen. Log- 
rolling results in the passage by 
Congress of two or more bills, 
none of which could be enacted 
alone on its merits; or in granting 
hundreds of indefensible private 
pensions because a few could not 
be passed; or in enacting a thou- 
sand tariff rates, few of which 
alone would pass even the lax 
scrutiny of Congress. Logrolling ■ 
in its crude form, that best known 
to the public, consi«*ts of the ex- 
change of promises between Con- 
gressmen or between blocs: “I’ll 
vote for your (bad) bill if you’ll 
vote for my (bad) bill.’’ But it 
has more subtle and more danger- 
ous forms. The most typical p 6 rk- 
barrel bills (Rivers and Harbors, 
Public Buildings, Private Pen^ 
sions, and the Tariff) are framed 
for automatic logrolling: the fram- 
ers of the measure put in an item 
for this district, a favor for that ^ 
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state, pet projects for this, that, 
and the other G)ngressman, until 
they build up a majority of Con- 
gressmen willing to vote for the 
whole bill in order to get the local 
favors they are seeking. Again, 
hybrid bills are concocted cover- 
ing two or more subjects to ob- 
tain support from divers groups. 
It is also, in essence, logrolling 
when one group after another is 
placated by concessions to its 
demands, and the leaders call on 
the beneficiaries of these favors 
to support the rest of the program. 

The ultimate vice of logrolling 
is that it has built up an attitude 
of mind among Congressmen 
which is likely to be fatal to de- 
mocracy. This is the complacent 
assumption that the national wel- 
fare is served by granting the de- 
mands of this or that group, of 
this section or that, without 
counting the national cost. This 
assumption in turn encourages 
, Congressmen to surrender to the 
demands of every interest which 
claims to control many votes, 

, such as the American Legion, or- 
' ganized labor, the dairy interests, 
or the coal or textile industries. 
The appetites of such groups grow 
with each success, and Congress 
with each surrender is less insist- 
ent on national interest, and offers 
less resistance to group interest. 

A vicious circle controls the 
characteristics of our Congress- 
mA and the nature of their task. 
They are not likely to be elected 


unless they make liberal promises, 
nor are they likely to be re-elected 
unless they make good on these 
promises. The job of the Con- 
gressman having become, as the 
field of activity of the federal 
government widens in economic 
scope, more and more that of 
Washington agent for his constitu- 
ents and lobbyist for local bene- 
fits, naturally men of the first cali- 
ber, men who would sacrifice much 
to solve national problems^ refuse 
to consider seats in Congress ^ — 
to say nothing of refusing the lo- 
cal offices which are often step- 
ping-stones to Congress. 

The people vote for peanut 
politicians and then deplore the 
decline in the capacity of Con- 
gress to deal in a big way with 
national problems. The people 
elect lobbyists rather than states- 
men, and then criticize Congress, 
when logrolling is the only sure 
way for lobbying Congressmen to 
please their constituents. 

The controlling arc of this vi- 
cious ci.»-cle is the voter’s relative 
indifference to public issues and to 
the Congressman’s record on pub- 
lic issues. The voters (perhaps not 
the majority of them, but enough 
to turn the scale practically every- 
where) demand from the Congress- 
man first of all personal favors, 
local projects, and preferen- 
tial legislation. The voter has- 
even less of a national viewpoint 
than does his Representative; the 
voter even more regularly than 
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the G)ngressman weighs all meas- 
ures by what he and his friends 
get out of them. 

Congressmen lack national re- 
s]X)nsibility, hence they do not 
assume responsibility for the con- 
duct of the government. Hence 
their reckless extravagance. Even 
those most critical of the unbal- 
anced budget generally vote for 
any expenditure in which their 
district is especially interested, 
as that means votes for them in 
the next election. 

Leadership has been forced 
upon the President, resulting in a 
reversal of the functions of Con- 
gress and the Chief Executive. By 
default the President has found 
it necessary to assume leadership 
in determining public legislative 
policies, while Congress tries to 
control the jobs and to regulate 
the administration of 133 federal 
agencies and boards by direct 
pressure on officials, by control- 
ling the appropriations, and by 
writing into the laws a host of 
minute details. This tendency did 
not begin with the second Roose- 
velt, though the depression ac- 
centuated it. It has long been de- 
veloping and the like tendency 
may be seen in state and city 
government. Unless Congress can 
acquire more ability, unless it can 
free itself from its localism and 
pettiness, unless it can confine 
its attention to major issues, the 
leadership of the President is 
bound to grow with the growth of 


economic centralization, and very 
possibly grow to the point of the 
virtual elimination of Congress. 

This predominance of the Presi- 
dent is by no means due solely to 
the superior technical competence 
of the executive departments over 
a Congress immersed in petty de- 
tail. It is due largely to the Presi- 
dent’s national viewpoint. Walter 
Lippmann years ^o pointed out 
that a President normally gains in 
popular favor the longer Con- 
gress sits, ‘*for the President does 
represent a national interest, and 
the people are compelled to turn 
to him as Congress reveals itself 
to be a mere assembly of dele- 
gates from particular groups.” 

The Founding Fathers knew 
that a democracy survives not 
much longer than the people are 
worthy of it, believe in it, and are 
willing to work for it and, espe- 
cially, willing to put first emphasis 
on maintenance of national inter- 
ests over local, class, group, and 
personal interests. These condi- ’ 
tions are not being fulfilled; our 
democracy is drlftin|; in the direc- 
tion of executive dominance, and ^ 
in a general way is following the 
same route by which the democra- 
cies of Greece and Rome, of Ger^ . 
many and Italy, have fallen^No 
wishful thinking, no praise of the 
Constitution, no ancestor worship 
of the Founding Fathers will save 
it. If it is saved at all it will be by 
a new dedication of the Ameritan 
people to the causeof democracy. 
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by a new infusion of political mo- 
rality. If saved at all, it will be 
saved by the Americans who think 
always of their obligations to their 
country, and only occasionally, if 
at all, of what they and their local- 
ities may be able to wangle out of 
the national government. 

What can be done? There is no 
easy solution. But our present dif- 
ficulties arc likely to be solved by 
a combination »^f tlircc approaches, 
namely, by changes in political 
machinery’, 1)\ Congressional house- 
cleaning, and by revived interest 
and renewed conscience on the 
part of dominant groups of voters. 
We cannot here discuss changes of 
machinery, but they arc overdue. 
How shocked Jefferson would have 
been at the thought of no substan- 
tial change in a century and a half! 
Congress could do much to raise 
its own level if it would follow the 
example of the Supreme Court 
and divest itself of the immense 
volume of petty business which 
now takes its attention, and if it 
would protect its members from 
being errand boys of their constit- 
uents. And even in regard to na- 
tional problems Congress must 
learn to define more carefully the 
•limits of its own capacity. Congress 
haalong since learned that it can- 
not, as it c e did, define by stat- 
ute the exact salary of every officer 
of the State Department; it long 
since accepted its inability to pre- 
scribe passenger and freight rates 


in interstate commerce; but in 
too many fields it still tries to fill 
in details not generally dealt with 
in other national legislatures. 

Both people and Congress must 
learn th at not every prom i nen t ci ti- 
zen of agreeable personality is fit 
for Congress; that the governmen t 
will not run itself without the de- 
voted attention of the citizens; 
that if those actively interested in 
a bill approve it, it cannot be as- 
sumed to represent sound national 
policy; that favors and advantages 
cannot be granted to any’^ one gioup, 
class, or section without corre- 
sponding and equivalent burdens 
being laid on the‘rcst of the coun- 
try; and that the national interest 
is not likely to be served by the 
compromises of a lot of localh'- 
minded representatives. 

Finally, what can the individual 
do? The problem is not hopeless. 
There are some counter currents 
and encouraging examples; one 
town not long ago actually refused 
a new post office as an unnecessary 
extravagance. This suggests one 
type of thing the reader can do 
and do immediately: urge every 
organized group of which he is a 
member to discuss this problem 
and to lobby against all proposals 
of sectional and group interest; 
to bring pressure on Congress to 
eliminate the local and trivial 
and concentrate on national prob- 
lems from the national point of 
view. 



' 4 An industrial leader points to 
^ the unfinished tasks ahead 

The PForld Has Just Begun 

Condensed from The American Magazine 
Charles F. Kettering 

Vice-president of General Motors and 
Director of Research 

with Beverly Smith 

M y business is research, how swiftly the frontiers of our 
Most people think that knowledge are being extended. 
. means a fancy labora- What is now a rare chemical in 
tory, fuming retorts, and high- some laboratory may some day 
brows in white coats talking scien- keep you from dying. Because of a 
tific jargon. Not at all. Research new way of burning fuel, you may 
may use a laboratory or it may live in an entirely different kind 
not. It is purely a principle and of house five years from now. Be- 
everybody can apply it to his own cause of a new metal alloy, you 
life. may have fresher fruits and vege* 

Write down ten things that you tables on your dinner table. A 
don’t like about your business, new use of heat may some day 
about yourself, or about the way restore your child to health, 
you are doing things. Now try to ‘*Just exactly how?” you may 
work out some way of correcting ask. If I knew the answer we 
those things. If No. i is too diffi- would be doing those things right 
cult to solve, try the others. Each now. But I can point out some of 
one solved will make the others the possibilities, 
easier. You will be surprised to Suppose you are shipping vege- 
find how well they fit together. If tables from Arizona to Boston. At 
you do that, you are a research present, the car is loaded and iced, 
worker (subject: yourself)* On the way north it may have to 

A research laboratory works on have ice again, or, if the weather 
the same principle. It is trying to gets cold, heaters. All that takes 
improve methods, improve prod- time and expense, 
ucts, branch out in new directions. A little gasoline engine, with 

And one thing you learn in such a an air-conditioning arrangement, 
laboratory — a thing the general would keep that car at the proper 
public does not realize — is how temperature from the i lo-degr^ 
fast these changes are coming, heat of the South to zero cold in 

8 ® Cnwett Pub, Co., eyo Park N. T, C. 
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the North. But we can’t do that, 
because gasoline is too dangerous. 
Suppose, however, someone should 
develop a new type of engine 
without the gasoline engine’s 
shortcomings. ^ You would get 
cheaper as well as fresher vegeta- 
bles. 

But that’s only a casual, pri- 
mary result. Once we get such a 
strong, economical engine, it might, 
for example, be even more valua- 
ble in air-conditioning houses. 
Two things have held back home 
air conditioning: lack of a suitable 
power plant and the queer build 
and defective insulation of our 
houses, developed before air con- 
ditioning was thought of. If we 
could solve the power plant prob- 
lem, the second problem would 
solve itself. 

How? By rebuilding two thirds 
of the homes of America within 
the next ten or fifteen years. By 
1950 people will be no more will- 
ing to live in a 1937 house than 
they are willing today to drive a 
1925 car. America is going to be 
rebuilt, make no question aboi^t 
it. The unemployed? We shall 
need more extra men for the job 
than all the millions now on the 
Celief rolls. 

Such are some of the things 
die^, and yet youngsters complain- 
that all the work has been done, all 
the inventions made. For the young 
nan with imagination there are 
Farjnore opportunities for achieve- 
nent than when I was young. 


We ought to quit being afraid 
of the future. Change is the law of 
life. We should work with change 
instead of being forced into it. All 
our education teaches finality. 
Business clamors for stability. Our 
thinking is conventionalized. Any- 
thing new is cuckpo. We have 
great libraries containing most of 
human knowledge, but I should 
like to see a library for volumes 
describing all that we don't know. 
It would have to be biggcg: than 
all the others put together. 

In research we need a lot of in- 
telligent ignorance. Whenever you 
begin to think you know all about 
any subject, it stops your prog- 
ress. The electrical people, 30 years 
ago, knew that you couldn’t de- 
velop an electrical self-starter. 
That was my good luck. 

When closed motorcars were 
first coming in, it took 17 days to 
paint a car, and when you multi- 
ply that by 4000 cars a day, you 
had to have an awfully big paint 
shop. The paint manufacturers 
finally said the time might be cut 
to 15 days. I said, “That isn’t 
good enough. It ought to take 
about one hour.” They all jumped 
on me at once, but their explain- 
ing what a fool I was didn’t solve 
the problem. - 

A little later, I saw a curious 
lacquer on a cheap pin-tray, and 
traced the maker of it to his little 
shop in New Jersey. When I asked 
for a quart of the lacquer, he said, 
“What do you want with it?” I 
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' told him I wanted to finish an aii^ 
tomobile door. “You’ll never do 
it,” he said. “This stuff drys too 
quick.” 

“ Can ’ t you make it dry slower ? ” 

“Impossible,” he said. 

I'hen I remembered that the 
paint experts had said it was im- 
fx>ssible to make ibeir paint dry 
faster. 

* So our research laboratories got 
together with the Du Pont staff 
and in less than two years had the 
answer. The discovery that cellu- 
lose nitrate, used for making smoke- 
less powder, could be developed 
into the basis for lacquer was the 
starting point. Today practically 
every car has a lacquer finish 
which all the experts said was im- 
possible. 

What do I consider the most 
important research problem in the 
world today? The answer is sim- 
ple: “To find out why grass is 
green.” 

I am not joking. I am so serious 
that I have put my own time and 
money into organizing such a re- 
search. It has been going on for 
many years at Antioch College. 
I don’t expect it to be solved in 
my lifetime, but I expect it to be 
solved some time, because it is 
the fundamental problem of man’s 
existence on earth. Some little en- 
gine in the green of grass and leaf 
has the mysterious gift of captur- 
ing energy from the sun’s rays, 
and storing it. Thence came all 
the heat and power now stored in 


coal, wood, oil, and natural gas. If 
we knew that secret we could 
build engines to transform enough 
radiation from the sun into heat 
or chemical energy or electricity 
to run our machinery. Then the 
conservation of our natural re- 
sources would not be so important 
as it is now. 

Incidentally, our study of “ Why 
is grass green ? ” has already led us 
off on so many bypaths that it is 
hard to stick to the main road. 
With the information at hand it is 
possible to make at least 10,000 
new organic compounds. If we 
had time to make all these, how 
many new things would be dis- 
covered ! 

When people say that depres- 
sions and unemployment are 
caused by “too much science and 
invention,” they forget that there 
are two kinds of inventions: labor-- 
saving inventions and labor-creat^ 
ing inventions. They think only 
of labor-saving devices, forgetting 
that the other kind has created 
some ten million jobs in industries 
which didn’t exist 30 years ago. 
Actually, technological develop- 
ment is behind the procession. We 
haven’t had enough oflt in recent 
years; haven’t created enough ne\v 
industries. 

• Any bookkeeper can under- 
stand a labor-saving invention; 
only a man of imagination can 
understand a labor-creating one. 
And not all men who hold {he 
purse strings have the imagine- 
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tion to finance research. We are 
told that the depression cost us 
billions, and yet a billion dollars a 
year would keep five or six hun- 
dred research laboratories going 
full time, turning out ideas which 
would develop into new industries 
to stave off depression. 

We haven’t enough trained men 
now, but if we had and this plan 
were carried out for a few years, 
there would be a “Help Wanted ” 
sign on every factory door in 
America. Fortunately, more and 
more business men are waking up 
to the fact that a well-run re- 
search division is the best insur- 
ance policy a company can have. 

One day in Dayton I had lunch 
with some doctors. I said, “You 
fellows have the same problem I 
have: how to keep up with re- 
search and at the same time earn 
a living,” They agreed. The prob- 
lem seemed so important to me 
for the welfare of my home town 
that I decided to set up an en- 
* dowment to pay a first-class medi- 
cal research man to keep up with 
what was going on in medicine 
and explain it to the Dayton doc- 
tors in weekly meetings. 

A great many things came out 
of that. For one thing, we got to- 
gether and developed an artificial 
fever machine. Fever used to be 
considered a disease. Now we 
know it is nature’s remedy for 
disease. This machine can give a 
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temperature of 106® for five hours. 
At hrst, a patient had to spend 
three days in a hospital after 
treatment. Everybody said that 
was natural weakness resulting 
from the fever. But we kept hunt- 
ing around and found it was not 
“natural weakness.” It was be- 
cause the patient sweated all the 
salt out of his body. So we gave 
the patient salt water next time. 
After the treatment he got into 
his car and drove home. . 

Thus it is in research. As you 
work on one thing you find out 
others. Originally we were aiming 
that fever machine at a specific 
disease. Now we know it cures or 
alleviates a number of different 
diseases. The machines are now 
in many hospitals here and abroad. 
At a recent International Fever 
Therapy meeting, it was pre- 
dicted that the new treatment 
will revolutionize much of the 
practice of medicine. 

The next ten years are going to 
see a complete renaissance of en- 
gineering and scientific develop- 
ment, in labor-creating invention. 
It is all ahead of us. At every 
period in time there is somebody 
to say, “I don’t see what there is 
new to be done.” Go out and look. 

If we can cast off the bugaboo 
of “Your world is finished,” and 
put in its place, “The world is be- 
gun,” we have a marvelous future 
ahead of us. 


THE WORLD HAS JUST BEGUN 



41 An Englishman and his wife are 
monarchs of an equatorial Eden 


A Private South Sea Island Empire 

Condensed from The Commentator 
Linton Wells 

Famous American journalist; author of 
** Blood on the Moon” 


SARAWAK, in northwest Bor- 
neo, covers only some 50,000 
square miles — slightly less 
than Illinois — and its inhabi- 
tants are a mere half-million Ma- 
lays, Dyaks, and miscellaneous 
tribesmen. But its status is the 
most distinctive in the world. It 
is the one absolute monarchy left, 
and its ruler is a white man of 
English ancestry: Sir Charles 
Vyner Brooke, Third White 
Rajah of Sarawak. 

Behind it all lies the amazing 
story of three remarkable men. 
The First White Rajah, James 
Brooke, was born in India in 
1803 at 16 entered the dan- 
gerous service of the East India 
Company, fighting with conspic- 
uous bravery in local wars. He 
was a devil-may-care fellow whom 
women adored and men respected. 

After six years he was invalided 
home but, as soon as he was able 
to travel, set out again for the 
Far East where he became at- 
tracted to the little-known islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. There, 
according to his story, he hoped 
to rescue the natives from bar- 


barism. Brooke was an idealist, 
it is true, but I think he was in- 
spired more by the chance for 
adventure. 

He reached Sarawak in the fall 
of 1838, and found chaos. Several 
Dyak tribes had revolted against 
the current ruler, the Sultan of 
Bruni, who had dispatched his 
uncle, the Rajah Muda Hassim, 
to wipe them out. Muda Hassim 
welcomed Brooke’s aid in the sav- 
age civil war; and the English- 
man, after a series of thrilling en- 
gagements in the jungle, cleaned 
up the situation. 

In appreciation, Muda Hassim, 
who was getting old and didn’t 
care much for fighting anyhow, 
offered to abdicate and make the 
young Briton Rajah of Sarawak. 
The Sultan, however, didn’t think 
so much of the idea, although 
Sarawak was only a small slice of 
his domain. Brooke, not to be 
denied this opportunity to become 
an Oriental potentate, maneuvered 
himself into a position to depose 
the Sultan, and the Sultan wisely 
changed his mind. So, on Septem- 
ber 24, 1841, James Brooke, Ehg- 
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lishman, was formally proclaimed 
Rajah of Sarawak. 

Thus was the Brooke dynasty 
founded. And during 96 years its 
three ruling members, through 
courage and fair dealing, have 
won the fidelity of their savage 
subjects. No foreign troops have 
ever been needed to protect the 
White Rajahs from the natives 
they govern. And the Brookes* 
right to rule Sarawak is recognized 
throughout the world. 

But they have had their trou- 
bles. During his ay-year reign, 
James Brooke got his All of ad- 
venture. Pirates infested his do- 
main and he mercilessly led ex- 
peditions against them until the 
nearby seas were safe for shipping. 
He also fought bloodthirsty head- 
hunters in the hills, and was criti- 
cally wounded many times but 
always turned up smiling. 

After bringing about temporary 
peace in 1848, Brooke made a 
•quick trip to England where he 
was f^^d as a hero and knighted 
by Queen Victoria. Though he 
had numerous love affairs, h6 
never married, and when he died 
in 1868, the throne went by edict 
to his nephew. Sir Charles John- 
son Brooke. 

This Second White Rajah, after 
serving in the Royal Navy, had 
joined his uncle in Sarawak to 
train himself for the throne. He 
learned the native dialects and 
the* local traditions and customs. 
But he was totally unlike his 


uncle — or his son, the present 
ruler. Sir Charles acquired a dig- 
nity so profound, a power so 
amazing, that the natives came to 
look upon him as a tradition as 
mysterious as a page of their 
Koran. I remember meeting this 
intangible old man in Kuching, 
the capital of Sarawak, 23 years 
ago. He was deaf and he had but 
one piercing eye, but he filled 
everyone with awe. Not even his 
sister dared call him by his 
Christian name. 

The Second White Rajah suc- 
ceeded in practically stamping out 
headhunting in Sarawak, although 
it is still prevalent in other parts 
of Borneo. Between expeditions, 
he encouraged agriculture to make 
his leisured subjects self-sufficient 
and happy. He discouraged com- 
mercial and industrial develop- 
ment, but built hospitals, schools 
and waterworks, and organized 
an efficient police force and army. 
He concluded a treaty with Great 
Britain by which in return for 
British protection only, England 
assumed control of Sarawak’s for- 
eign relations and agreed to leave 
the internal administration for- 
ever in the hands of the Rajah. 
Even today there is no appeal 
from the Rajah’s decisions. 

Wheii the Second White Rajah 
died in 1917, he was succeeded by 
his eldest son, who occupies the 
throne today. Summoned home 
to Sarawak upon completion of 
his education at Cambridge, Vyner 
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Brcx>ke was assigned to a remote 
outpost in the hill country, with 
status no different from that of 
any other young Briton selected 
by the Rajah for lifelong service 
under his flag. For 20 years he 
went through various phases of 
administrative life and got more 
than his share of warfare. His 
reckless courage was a byword. 
Among primitive peoples where 
physical courage is respected 
above all else, he was idolized. 

Vyncr Brooke and his father 
quarreled constantly. The Rajah 
disapproved of his son’s happy- 
go-lucky attitude and tried to 
curb him. Vyncr insisted that so 
long as he carried on the Brooke 
tradition in respect to the welfare 
of his subjects, he was entitled to 
live his life in his own way. When 
his father died, Vyner was a pri- 
vate in the British Royal Air 
Force, which gives you an idea as 
to how much swank there is about 
him. 

The Third White Rajah is a 
handsome man with silver hair 
and distinguished bearing. He 
chooses his friends because they 
interest him rather than for 
reasons of state. With his charm- 
ing wife, the daughter of Lord 
Esher, he spends a portion of each 
year in England, but when civili- 
zation begins to pall they board 
an airplane and hasten back 9000 
miles to their equatorial Eden. 

The Rajah is so solicitous of his 
subjects’ continued welfare and 


peace of mind that he discourages 
visitors. Cruise ships have sought 
permission to include Kuching in 
their itinerary, but Rajah Brooke 
has answered a most emphatic 
No IHehas seen how free-spending 
tourists have ruined the natives 
of other lands — changed happy, 
carefree children into conniving, 
grasping curio hawkers. 

It is not unusual for the Rajah 
to be denounced in Parliament, as 
were his predecessors. Invariably 
these attacks are inspired by 
some disgruntled group whose ef^ 
forts to obtain concessions in 
Sarawak have been repulsed. The 
only concession the Rajah has 
granted has been to the British 
government for an air base. 

The White Rajah is not fabu- 
lously wealthy. All the wealth the 
Rajahs have taken from their 
country has gone back into ad- 
vancing the welfare of the tribes, 
in accord with the policy origi- 
nally enunciated by Sir James. 

Sarawak- belongs to the Msu 
lays, the Sea Dyaks, the I^nd 
Dyaks, and the Kyans, and other 
tribes. Not to us. It is for them we 
labor.” 

The law in Sarawak is the law 
of common sense, based on Eng- 
lish law with a good deal of native ' 
and Moslem customs. There is a 
conspicuous absence of red tape 
and precise rules. No native is 
ever denied access to the Rajah’s 
presence. The extraordinary 
ture of the whok system is that 
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now the government is carried on 
With so little force. 

Although the Brookes have 
three beautiful "'daughters, they 
have no son, and the heir-apparent 
to the throne is Antoni Brooke, a 
25-year-old nephew, who has been 
trained to carry on the Brooke 
tradition. 

Perhaps the answer to the Third 
Rajah's successful reign lies in his 


Hints to Young Officers on Out 
Stations. In it he points out that 
the natives with whom they are 
dealing are not inferior to Euro- 
peans, but just different. 

And when you stop to think, 
wouldn't the welfare of this cha- 
otic world be advanced a long way 
if the rulers of so-called more 
civilized peoples held the same 
view? 


❖ 


41 An experiment in international amity 


Sportsmanship De Luxe 

Condensed from ‘*West Point Today” 
(as reprinted in Literary Digest) 

Kendall Banning 


O NCE A YEAR the West Point 
hockey team stages, in col- 
laboration with the hockey 
team of the Royal Military Col- 
lege of Canada, a demonstration 
of sportsmanship and interna- 
tional amity that is like a peek 
into the millennium. 

When the 16 scarlet-clad cadet 
hockey players from Canada ar- 
rive at West Point for their game, 
they are met by the 16 gray-clad 
members of the West Point squad. 
They immediately pair off ac- 
cording to the positions they play 
on the team: the goalie of the 


home team draws the goalie of the 
visiting team, and so on. From 
that moment each West Pointer 
becomes the inseparable host of 
the cadet who is his personal op- 
ponent on the team. 

Each host escorts his guest to 
his own quarters and assigns to 
him the bed and the locker va- 
cated for the occasion by the ob- 
liging cadet ”wife.” Each guest 
accompanies his sponsor to classes 
and sits in the seat beside him 
during recitations; he occupies 
the chair next to his in the dining 


hall. 

tVist Poim Today ** is® 1037 * puhiisbsd at $2.Sf> h & tPagnaUs Co.^ 
SS4 Fourth Avenue* N. T. C. 
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And as a special act of courtesy, 
the guests are accorded the priv- 
ilege — reserved for the Canadian 
cadets alone — of leading the pla- 
toons into the mess hall. 

When the West Point team 
plays at Kingston, these same 
courtesies are returned. 

Neither West Point nor its Ca- 
nadian counterpart extends leaves 
of absence to cadet rooters who 
want to accompany the home 
team on its out-of-town trips. 
Consequently, the West Point 
hosts divide themselves into two 
eciual groups several days before 
the game is played, one group be- 
ing delegated to root for the Ca- 
nadian cadets. To carry out this 
purpose, the pinch-hitters for the 
Canadian cadets rehearse the 
songs and yells of the Royal Mili- 
tary College with military zeal; 
aiui at the game it has become a 
point of honor for them to make 
even more noises and better noises, 
and to make them oftener than 
docs the band of West Pointers 


across the rink. When the game is 
played in Kingston, the same pro- 
cedure is followed, in reverse. 

Altogether this hockey classic 
has become as colorful, as sporty 
and as improbable a game as can 
be found anywhere. Whichever 
corps acts as host at least has the 
satisfaction of knowing that half 
of its members have backed the 
winning team. 

And the trbphy.^ It remains in 
the possession of the team that 
has never won it. Its inscription 
states that the cup was put up 
February 23, 1923, by the Royal 
Military College of Canada, to be 
awarded annually for possession 
during the year to the winner of 
the hockey game with West Point. 
Although the donors have won 
every contest since (with the excep- 
tion of one memorable tie game), 
the cup has remained in the physi- 
cal possession of the vanquished 
— which is in itself a commentary 
on the fine consideration which 
the rivals entertain for each other. 


British Diplomacy 

€l Londok drivers and chauffeurs enliven many occasions by their wit 
and sarcasm. One, seeing a pedestrian directly in his way, drew up, 
leaned out, and very politely inquired: 

“1 say. Sir, may 1 ask what are your plans?” -‘Masquerader 

H Waiters, of course, are not in a position to snap back at ill-bred 
guests; but one English headwaiter once made the perfect retort to an 
uncouth customer: 

”My position, Sir,” he said, “does not allow me to argue with you;^ 
init if it ever came to a choice of weapons, I would choose grammar.” 

^ — The Listener 
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^ VERY six weeks the merchandise 
|-^ ing department of New York 
City’s Central School of Busi- 
ness and Art opens a different sort of 
store. First there is a haberdashery, 
then a women’s ready-to-wear, a 
Christmas gift shop, a stationery shop, 
a shoe store, a sporting goods store 
and a candy shop. Each store, set up 
inside the school entrance, is com- 
plete with plate glass windows, sho.w- 
cases, modern fixtures and attractive 
displays. With 8000 students as po- 
tential customers, its receipts some- 
times go over #500 daily. 

The store was opened in May, 1036, 
to give training in actual problems of 
retail selling, and the students go 
through every step in establishing 
each kind of shop — choosing loca- 
tion, selecting the merchandise, learn- 
ing about window displays, counters, 
fixtures, lighting. They must make the 
store pay for itself, which means pay- 
ing insurance, the light bill and ^^45 
rent a week (the rent money and any 
profit go to needy students). 

h>om the start of the course, the 
school has been unable to take care 
of all who wished to enter it; and the 
demand for graduates exceeds the 

supply* — Kichardson Wood in Reviftpof Revieits 

F or the last four years, the pupils 
of Western High School, Detroit, 
have planned, taken and projected 
their own newsreel films, showing the 
activities and sports of the school. 
Among their achievements thus far 
have been a class history^ a pupil- 
produced comedy so successful it was 
shown in place of a regular feature 
at a local theater, slow-motion pic- 
tures to aid the athletic coach, and 


newsreels of school life to show to 
their parents. — School Revinf 

T wo YEARS ago a Fort Worth, Texas, 
public school started teaching radio 
broadcasting to the primary grade 
pupils — many of them only six or 
seven years old. At first, programs 
performed by the students were broad- 
cast only to other classrooms; then 
they went on the air through regular 
stations. Orchestral and vocal con- 
certs, club and dramatic programs 
dominate the school’s network. 

— Luiiisvillr Courvr-Journal 

T he BOVS and girls of Buxton Coun- 
try Day School, Short Hills, N. J,, 
recently built their own little theater. 
With the aid of their parents enough 
money was raised for materials, and 
for building the foundation — the only 
work done by professional labor. Stu- 
dents drew the first sketches, made 
working drawings and submitted blue- 
prints to the building inspector. They 
laid the floor beams, put up the frame- 
work and rafters, constructed the 
window-frames; shingles, siding and 
flooring are all theirs. 

The “workers,” none older than 15 
yeats, received classroom instruction 
from the head of the manual training 
department, who supervised the proj- 
ect. In science courses they learned 
the fundamentals of construction; in 
mathematics classes they computed 
quantities and costs necessary for the 
work. 

The little theater is not the school’s 
first construction work — not long 
ago the students built a one-room 
library, for which they cut down trees 
and hewed logs. — Newark Evening Neus 


^7 
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S 'j’ATK agricultural colleges are pack- 
ing laboratory equipment, dem- 
onstration material and professors 
onto motortrucks and taking the col- 
lege out on the highways to present to 
the farmers of their respective states 
the latest information on what may 
be useful to them. Since 1923, Mis- 
souri's “Clover and Prosperity” tmek 
has been operating on behalf of soil 
improvement. It carries a speaker 
who deals with crop rotation and li ve- 
stt)ck; another who discusses causes 
for clover crop failures; there is often 
a home economics specialist for the 
benefit of farm women. 

During a recent season, Miciiigan 
State Agricultural College sent c»ut 
two classrooms on wheels — a soils 
laboratory, and a miniatuie poultry 
plant with demonstration models of 
the latest mash hoppers, watering de- 
vices, heaters, and burglar alarm sys- 
tems. Much of the equipment can be 
built by the farmers themselves, fol- 
lowing instruction given by men with 
the truck. 

Colorado Agricultural College, in 
cooperation with county farm agen- 
cies, campaigned throughout the 
state for the control of noxious weeds 
with a truck carrying spraying out- 
fits and a crew of instructors to dem- 
onstrate. Some counties bear the entire 
expense themselves; in others they 
advance the funds and are later re- 
imbursed by farmers who benefited 
by the weed destruction. 

— Christian Science Afonitcr 

A fter three years’ trial, Hiram Col- 
L lege in Ohio has definitely estab- 
lished the “intensive course” plan, 
under which students concentrate on 
one subject for nine weeks and then 
take up another, instead of the usual 
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method of dividing their time among 
four or five subjects simultaneously 
— a rush from 50 minutes in Plato to 
50 minutes in chemistry, followed by 
a dose of Spanish, etc. The objective 
of the new plan was more unified and 
thorough work; and evaluation of the 
experiment shows that both faculty 
and students like the greater flexibility 
of time permitted by the method, the 
greater unification of effort, increased 
time for individual conferences, and 
release from the hysteria of examina- 
tion week with five “finals.” 

— iV. Y, Times 

W ISHING to investigate the past 
and present conditions of their 
state, not from books but through ac- 
tual experience, and especially to 
study the simple life of the past — to 
learn pioneering by pioneering — the 
students and faculty of Tappan Jun- 
ior High School, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
several years ago raised money to 
purchase some 200 acres of undevel- 
oped wooded land, 180 miles from 
Ann Arbor, 80 miles from a towm of 
any size. On this spot, inhabited by 
deer, bear, fox, grouse, beaver, wild- 
cat and muskrat, they have developed 
their own “Wilderness Lake” camp, 
with roads suitable for the bus that 
transports them, fresh water from a 
well tested by the state each year, 
sanitation, and sleeping platforms. 

The students make regular trips to 
the camp, stopping en route to visit a 
coal mine, the state capitol, state /or- 
est reserves, oil and beet fields, or 
state colleges. At camp they are di- 
vided into crews with specific duties, 
after which they arc free to explore 
the countryside. 

On their return, the^art classes at- 
tempt to reproduce what they have 
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seen, social science classes discuss the 
differences and problems of Michi- 
gan’s various regions, English classes 
collect folklore and legends of its past* 


Next year they plan to write a history 
of the area which will cover its geog- 
raphy, its resources and folklore. 

— Laurence E. Vredevoogd in Curriculum Journal 
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i lessage written by Noel Coward on a postcard showing a pic^ 
ture of the l^enus de Milo: “You see what will happen to you if 
you keep on biting your nails.” —Max K:ist<n.in 

Travels of a French Fried Potato: In your mouth a- few min- 
utes, in your stomach a few hours, on your hips the rest of 
your life. —Health \c 'S 



Suggested slogan for the office of Thomas Dewey, 
new District Attorney of New York: God Help 
Tho«e Who Help I'hemselves. — Reamer Keiiii 
Indian Chiefs definition of skiing: “Whoosh! 
Then walk a mile.” — cuet 


The motto of some countries these days: Business as usual tiur- 
ing altercations. — N. Y. Daily Mirmr 

Exception: A war cloud has no silver lining. 

In this buttonless era folks have to be careful of their zip- 
pcarancc. — H. l. PliillipR in N. Y. 

It also takes two to make up after a quarrel. 

No horse can go as fast as the money you bet on him. 

* - Nate Cullier in Peoria Star 


You can read some people like a book, but you can’t shut 
them up as easily. —The Saturday EoenifiR r<>>! 

One of those politicians whose greatest asset is his lie-ability. 
Men arc like cellophane — transparent but hard to remove 
once y<Hi get wrapped up in them. 



TiThen the Critics Crack the Quip 

Tallulah Bankhead barged down the Nile last night as 
Cleopatra — and sank. — John Masun Brown in N. Y. Post 

Mr. writes his plays ^or the ages — the ages between 

five and twelve. — OeorKe JcanNallMn 


To the first contributor of each accepted item of "Patter” a payment of is 
made upon publication. In all cases, the source must be given. Contributions can- 
not be acknowledged or returned. Items for "Patter” should be addressed to: Alice 
and Philip Humphrey, The Reader’s Digest, Plcnsnnrville, N. Y. 



The National JViice Academy is training ofHcers 
' trom all over the country in FBI methods 


Home Town G-Men 

Condensed from I-ibcrty 
Courtney Ryley Cooper 

Author of “IlercN to Crime” 


N A North Carolina town an 
excited man sought the sher- 
iff. “Tve been robbed!” he 
exclaimed. “ lliey got several hun- 
dred dollars! I tried to fight them 
off, but they shot at me.” 

Ordinarily, the sheriff of a small 
community would have taken a 
tlescription of the robbers and 
promised to do what he coiild- 
But this sheriff went to the scene 
of the crime, eejuipped to pursue a 
scientific course according to the 
best traditions of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. If the use 
of moidage or plastic reproduction 
of the impressions of a bandit-car 
tire would help, it could be ac- 
complished. If the robbers had 
left latent fingerprints, this sher- 
iff ct)uld process them. Under the 
tutelage of an expert, he had made 
a thorough study of microscopic 
evidence, its importance, and how 
to make use of it when he found it. 

So he looked over the ground 
and the truck which the victim 
had been driving at the time of 
the robbery. Finally he said: 

“There was no hold-up. You 
say that a bullet went through a 
stanchion of the truck. There was 


no bullet, because the hole shows 
no fractures common to a projec- 
tile. In fact, your ‘bullet* was 
nothing but a large nail which 
you drove in an effort to aid you 
in faking a hold-up. So what's the 
true story 

The truth was that the faker 
was deeply in debt and afraid that 
his creditors would learn he had 
recently obtained money. So he 
had concocted the imaginary 
hold-up in order to conceal his 
assets. 

The sheriff in this case was not 
an accidentally astute officer. He 
was the product of a movement 
which, begun quietly two and a 
half years ago, is now spreading 
into a vast system that promises 
to revolutionize law enforcement 
rli^-oughout America, transform- 
ing the average patrolman into a 
scientifically trained sleuth, with 
knowledge based upon the same 
principles which have made the 
FBI the greatest crime-fighting 
organization in the world. 

Already strategically spotted 
in communities throughout more 
than 77,000,000 of our population, 
are police graduates of this super- 
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training, passing on information 
which, until a few years ago, was 
denied the usual officer. The North 
Carolina sheriff, for instance, was 
a “pupil of the second line**; his 
knowledge had come to him from 
another officer who had learned 
his lessons at a fountainhead — 
officially known as the National 
Police Academy, maintained by 
the IJ. S. Department of Justice 
in Washington under the direction 
of the FBI. 

Perhaps you have never heard 
of the Academy. Nevertheless^ if 
you read the newspapers, its work 
has come before you, no matter 
where you live. It has created 
news in the promotion of officers, 
in the establishment of local law en- 
forcement schools. It has brought 
about the solution of mysteries, 
and re-opened investigations which 
had been closed. Beyond this, 
however, it has formed the main- 
spring of a new attitude toward 
investigation. Even the most 
hidebound cop is quick to realize 
that something has happened 
when he sees brother officers sud- 
denly promoted. Take the case of 
Patrolman Savory, who worked 
for the Petersburg, Virginia, po- 
lice department. 

Patrolman Savory got an ap- 
pointment to the Academy. He 
dug into the intricacies .of finger- 
print identification; he pored 
over the problems presented in 
the daily work of the technical 
laboratory. He studied the mys- 


tery of “Oscar,** the wax dumm\ 
used to train the deduction pow- 
ers of law enforcement students 
who must determine, through 
some 2CX) clues, whether Oscar 
committed suicide or was mur- 
dered. Savory went on staged 
raiding parties; he spent hours in 
the classrooms and over his text- 
books. Then he went home, to 
find that his training had so in- 
creased his efficiency that within 
days he was promoted to ser- 
geant. A short time later, he was 
appoinred chief of police for Hen- 
rico County, in which Richmond 
is located; and he became an in- 
structor at the Virginia Central 
Police Recruit School held this 
year at the University of Rich- 
mond. That sort of recognition 
makes the average cop revise his 
old rule that there is more law in 
a night stick than in all the books 
ever written. 

It was in the spring of 1935 *’^*‘**^ 
Attorney General Cummings and 
J. Edgar Hoover went into a hud- 
dle over the lack of educational 
facilities for local and state law 
enforcement. The job was to make 
the average police force poten- 
tially as efficient as the G-men. 
No authority or desire existed for 
the compulsory ce-making of local 
methods. It might, however, be 
accomplished by invitation. Thus 
theNational Police Academy came 
into being. 

The inception was not difficult. 
For years the FBI had trained its 
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new agents in a school where the- 
ory and experience met upon a 
common ground. Something of 
the same set-up could be used for 
the Police Academy. Mr. Hoover 
began a canvass of law enforce- 
ment agencies, asking that they 
nominate their most worthy men 
as students. I'hese should be men 
. of character equal to that of the 
G-men themselves, n^en eager to 
work for a goal in which law en- 
forcement would be placed upon a 
career basis. 'Phe resources of the 
entire FBI would be thrown wide 
open. There would be no student 
expense, other than transporta- 
tion and living costs, for the 12- 
week’s course. 

The school began with hardly 
more than a score of carefully 
selected students. To date, 187 
law enforcement officers have been 
graduated from the Academy, 
representing a potential force of 
more than 68,000 policemen scat- 
tered throughout 47 states and a 
territory. It is no longer fitting to 
refer to an officer who works with 
a microscope as a “story-book 
Sherlock.” There have been too 
many results such as that achieved 
by Officer Leo J. MuJeahy of the 
Connecticut state police. 

Officer Mulcahy had been among 
the first to attend the Academy, 
and he had carried with him the 
memory of a gang murder a year 
before. The body of a dead man 
had been found by the state po- 
lice, trussed with a piece of rope 
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in such a way that he might have 
been choked to death by his own 
struggles. Two suspects had been 
indicted and released because of 
lack of evidence. An important 
witness had testified that they 
could not possibly have commit- 
ted the crime. 

Such was the case as Officer 
Mulcahy underwent his intensive 
training as a “local G-man” in 
the Academy. He learned the ne- 
cessities of expert photography. 
He put in hours in the laboratory 
studying the marvels of the test 
tube in the detection of poisons, 
telltale stains, and blood tests. He 
saw microscopes unravel myster- 
ies by such methods as matching 
a single hair found at the scene of 
the crime with one from the head 
of a suspect. 

He heard the biggest men in 
American law enforcement relate 
their personal experiences in the 
breaking of difficult cases. He 
learned the tricks of successful in- 
terviewing from world famous 
psychologists, and he gained an- 
gles on law from criminal lawyers. 
Fire wardens gave of their ex- 
perience to aid in ferreting out the 
arsonist. On and on it went, a 
ceaseless, hard-driving program 
which even included lessons, in 
jiujitsu. 

When Mulcahy returned to his 
duties, thousands of tiny matters 
which he had overlooked in pre- 
vious work now becjime terribly 
important. His powers of percep- 
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tion had developed enormously, 
raising into the field of possible 
evidence such things as a grain of 
dust, a fragment of glass. Almost 
overnight, by use of a motilage 
casting of a tire tread, the assem- 
bling of fragments of glass and 
other bits of evidence, he solved a 
hit-and-run mystery and brought 
the offender to justice. Then he 
turned his attention to the enigma 
of the strangled gangster. 

The case was cold. Officer Mul- 
cahy began to re-warm it accord- 
ing to G-man methods. He traced 
to the factory the rope which had 
strangled the man, then back to 
its New England wholesaler, and 
thence through the retailer to the 
final purchaser. He sought out the 
car of the two suspects and, by 
means of a microscope, discovered 
some tiny spots. Applying chem- 
ical tests, he determined that the 
spots were made by human blood, 
and further, that the blood was of 
the same type as the victim's. 
With almost irrefutable evidence. 
Officer Mulcahy clamped down on 
the key witness, who now ad- 
mitted that he had perjured him- 
self in his previous testimony. 
New indictments of the two sus- 
pects were obtained, and soon the 
Connecticut authorities were able 
to mark “dosed" a case which 
hitherto had been a mystery. 

Other members of those early 
classes have been just as busy. 
Their most important achieve- 
ment, however, has been to show 


that the G-men are neither fiction 
sleuths nor magicians, but simply 
intelligent, hard-working men who 
have absorbed a lot of knowledge 
on beating crime, and know how 
to use it. They are bringing the 
true picture of modern law en- 
forcement into the home town. 

Today there are 25 chiefs of 
police, from New York to Cali- 
fornia, who are Academy-trained. 
There is an equal number of chiefs 
of detectives and other depart- 
ment heads. Practically every man 
who has attended the school has 
been promoted or has gone to a 
better job in another community. 

The police of Columbus, Ohio, 
arc learning G-man methods un- 
der an Academy graduate. The 
same is true in San Antonio, De- 
troit, Jacksciiiville, Baltimore, and 
many other cities, 'fhe state police 
of Arkansas and Louisiana train 
under an Academy man, as do 
those of several other states. An 
Academy graduate in Massachu - 
setts recently repaid the FBI for 
his schooling by digging up the 
evidence through which G-men 
caught a bank robber in Los An- 
geles, 3000 miles away. 

It is estimated that every grad- 
uate carries his teachings to at 
least a hundred others. So there is 
a new kind of officer in the mak- 
ing — the kind who gets his man 
instead of the sort whose ineffi- 
ciency causes crime by the ease 
with which crooks have been able 
“to get away with it." 
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G etting into a taxi one cold 
- morning not long ago, I 
said to the driver, “ Phew, 
but the air in here is bad.” ‘"Sure,” 
• he yelled back, “Pm smoking.” 
Remembering that I, too, was a 
smoker, and how little fun I had 
had when I worked for $io a week, 
I resolved not to be too hard 
on this fellow. Despite several 
hints, clouds from his cigarette 
continued to pour back. 

“Isn’t there a company rule 
against smoking while you have a 
passenger?” 1 asked him. “Sure.” 
“I'hen why don’t you live up to 
it?” “Why should I?” he an- 
swered. “They can’t fire me. I’m 
a member of the union now.” 

“In other words,” I went on, 
“your idea is to let the public be 
damned. Is that right?” 

“I suppose so.” 

The same day a friend told me 
of a driver for a dairy company who 
had come into his kitchen that 
morning with a growth of beard 
on his face. My friend later asked 
the owner of the dairy why he 
didn’t get his men to shave. 

“Once I was able to,” he re- 
plied, “although I had to fire a 
man now and then to make the rule 
stick. I can’t do that apy more 
because now they are all mem- 
bers of the union.” 


“But aren’t they on commis- 
sion? Don’t their earnings depend 
on their sales? And aren’t their 
sales hurt by a sloppy personal 
appearance?” 

“I’ve tried to tell them that,” 
the dairyman replied sadly, “ but 
their attitude is ‘to hell with it’.” 

The next night a laundry owner 
told me that if his business went 
on slipping it couldn’t last long. 
I inquired why his trucks, which 
used to be spick and span, were 
now grimier than an old farm 
Ford. 

He explained that his men used 
to take pride in their cars, which 
they washed themselves. But 
after joining the union, though 
they were still on commission, 
they ceased to care. When he 
argued that cleanliness was all 
they had to sell, and that the sight 
of a dirty laundry truck might 
make a housewife patronize an- 
other laundry, or wash clothes at 
homo, they shrugged their shoul- 
ders. 

“Arguments don’t work,” the’ 
laundryman added, “because they 
know I can’t fire them.” 

Now I have always stood up for 
the workingman. I have even de- 
fended his unions. But his con- 
duct in these instances made no 
sense; it was harm/bl alike to him- 
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self, his employer, and the public. 
Were we in for the old “public-bc- 
damned” business all over again, 
this time without even the crass 
justification of self-interest, and 
with rank-and-file employes in- 
stead of industrial czars as the 
culprits? 

I was worried; I wondered if 
these were symptoms of a decay 
in the American spirit. Yet I hesi- 
tated to generalize from isolated 
personal experiences. So I began 
asking friends in various parts of 
the country to tell me of similar 
cases. The resulting true storied - *- 
and there were many others be- 
sides those quoted below — show 
that recently unionized service 
employes are threatened by an 
epidemic of moral measles. 

Union Alarm Clock 

One tenant of an apartment 
house, awakened at five a.m. by 
the janitor scraping snow from 
the sidewalk, leaned out of the 
window and asked him if he had 
to start so early. “Nuts," an- 
swered the janitor, and went on 
scraping. At six, the tenant was 
roused again by the bumping of 
garbage cans. He complained to 
the building agent: “Why don’t 
you fire that impertinent, lousy 
janitor?” 

The agent laughed bitterly. 
“Fire him? Don’t youTcnow you 
can’t fire a janitor in this town? 
Sure, Joe’s a lousy janitor, but 
he’s a union man!” 


thumbs in the Soup 

Since signing a union contract, 
a metropolitan restaurant pro- 
prietor complains bitterly that to 
secure an incompetent waiter’s 
discharge is almost as laborious as 
going to court. His waiters persist 
in putting their thumbs in the 
soup, and in replying, to custom- 
ers in a hurry, “Can’t you see 
I’ve only got two hands?” 

No More l^ips 

Before joining the union, the 
delivery men for an electric ajv 
pliance firm used to be glatl to 
oblige customers by rearranging 
sofas or tables to make room for 
the new fixtures. Now they an- 
tagonize the customers by telling 
them to “get a furniture mover,” 
and incidentally the men them- 
selves have lost many tips. In the 
same city, the customers of a 
storage warehouse complain that 
the moving men, recently organ- 
ized, and now paid by the hour 
instead of the job, take twice as 
long to get a load out of storage as 
they did to put it in a few months 
previously. ResiJt: some custom- 
ers are hiring non-union trucks; 
others are suing the company. 

Get Paid Anyway'* 

Ju"t after a strike of the clerks 
in a Pittsburgh department store, 
a customer went there to buy a 
transparent raincape. The sales- 
girl produced a cape, but with ut- 
ter indifiference; she seemed to 
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know nothing about the cape’s 
qualities or manufacture, and to 
care even less. Didn’t her pay de- 
pend on the number of capes she 
sold? asked the customer; wasn’t 
it worth her while to learn some- 
thing about them? “I suppose so, 
but [ don’t get any commissions 
while learning.” Wouldn’t she lose 
her job if she didn’t do her best? 
“No, we have a union now, and 
they’re afraid to fire us. Besides, 
we get paid a certain amount 
whether we make sales or not.” 

Squawk to the Company!*' 

A New Englander missed a bus 
by inches, though he was ahead of 
its schedule and could have sworn 
that the driver .saw him as he ran 
to the corner. He waited a long 
time for the next one. At last it 
came. Suspecting a change in 
schedule, he questioned the driver. 
“Hour and half-hour,” the driver 
growled. “But it’s 2o minutes 
after now,” protested the traveler. 
“Mister,” shouted the driver, 
“I’ve got 59 people in this bus, 
and if they ain’t kickin’ why are 
you?” The New Englander re- 
plied that he wasn’t kicking, that 
he only wanted to be sure of the 
.schedule. The driver retorted: 
“Squawk to the company.” The 
traveler squawked — about the 
drivers. The company apologized, 
but explained that the drivers 
were union men, and that the 
only misconduct which seemed to 
carry any weight with the union 
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was drunken driving or failure to 
report for duty. 

Slaves of the ^uota 
A building contractor wanted 
noon milk for his 50 men. He 
stopped a passing milk truck, and 
asked the driver if he would de- 
liver every morning. The driver 
said he could spare only a few bot- 
tles. The next day he didn’t bother 
to stop. The contractor tried an- 
other milk truck driver, who aLso 
showed no interest. After a third 
unsuccessful attempt, the con- 
tractor called up a friend who man- 
aged a milk company. “What’s 
the matter with you fellows?” he 
asked. “Don’t you want to sell 
milk?” “Of course we do,” came 
the answer, “ but we can’t get our 
men to do any work beyond their 
quota. Before the union came in, 
they were keen to earn extra 
money for added sales. But now 
they are content with their weekly 
guarantee. They lean on the pro- 
tection which the union gives them, 
and we can’t fire them without 
consulting the union. So you and 
the rest of the buying public must 
vmffer. Not to mention our busi- 


Going Down! , 

“Two years ago,” said a cloth- 
ing manufacturer to his real estate 
agent, “the service in this build- 
ing was excellent. The elevator 
starter and operators were neat, 
alert, well mannered- But now I 
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often find them leaning against 
the wall with their hands in their 
pockets. Caps are awry, uniforms 
unkempt. They force their con- 
versation upon passengers. Dur- 
ing rush hours, they keep cars idle 
on the top floor. My lease is up 
soon, and I don’t want to move, 
but buyers get their first impres- 
sion of my business from the prem- 
ises we occupy.” 

“True,” replied the agent, “but 
there’s nothing I can do about it. 
Through a closed shop contract, 
the union practically dictates who 
shall be employed. And that isn’t 
all. The law forbids discharge of a 
man for union activity. This law 
is brought forward by the union 
in the case of every proposed dis- 
charge. It puts a premium on the 
most obnoxious sort of union ac- 
tivity, for by attracting attention 
to himself as an agitator, an em- 
ploye can build up a strong tlc- 
fense in case we try to fire him for 
not doing his job.” 

A Shave and a Soapbox 

Barbers have been kidded for 
their talkativeness so often that 
most of them now wait for the cus- 
tomer to start a conversation. But 
an Easterner, on a trip out of 
town, was no sooner seated in the 
chair than the barber began stump- 
ing for a local political j^andidate. 


The Easterner asked him if the 
shop didn’t object to his campaign- 
ing during working hours. “The 
boss don’t like it,” the barber an- 
swered. “He’s for the other candi- 
date. But what can he do about it? 
Ain’t I in the union now?” 

What is the explanation of this 
public-bc-damncd attitude among 
the newly unionized? In some cases 
it is the swing of the pendulum, 
the employe feeling his oats, and 
over-asserting rights of which he 
was too long deprived. In other 
cases it may be revenge, a childish 
flaunting of independence in the 
boss’s face. But whatever the 
cause, here is a vicious, short- 
sighted tendency, destructive to 
the progress of unionism. 

This spirit of disservice must 
not be allowed to spread further, 
or all of us will suffer. An innocent 
public will suffer. Labor will suf- 
fer, for the public is everybody, 
and that includes labor. In the 
long run, labor will foot the bill 
for its own sullenness and ineffi- 
ciency. Materially — in higher 
costs, decreased patronage, fewer 
jobs. Morally — in public con- 
demnation. Spiritually — for dis- 
obedience to the law of life which 
says that the harder we try to 
please, the happier our working 
hours are sure to be. 



4^ How panic takes its toll 
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F ear, or panic caused by fear, 
is responsible for a large per- 
centage of all accidents, par- 
ticularly those occurring in the 
great outdoors. Maybe one in a 
thousand people who have pre- 
sumably starved to death while 
lost in the woods has actually died 
of either exposure or starvation. 
The rest died of fear that these 
things would happen to them. In 
most cases they have died in less 
than two weeks, and yet — how 
about that great colored heavy- 
weight fighter, Harry Wills, who 
still fasts for 31 days every March 
just because it makes him ** feel so 
good”? Or how about Terence 
MeSweeney, Lord Mayor of Cork, 
who held a hunger-strike fast for 
75 days? These men were not 
afraid of starving. People who are 
lost in the woods think they are 
starving to death and so give up 
fighting, lose control of themselves 
and then the dread becomes a 
reality. 

While deer-hunting one No- 
vember at the age of 14 1 lost my- 
self in a swirling blizzard. Blindly 
I began to run as fast as I could 
in the direction 1 thought might 


be home. Finding a snowshoe trail 
of someone going the same way, I 
rushed along if until I came to a 
place where it joined another very 
faint trail. Two other men out in 
this unsettled wilderness ahead of 
me and going the same way I was ? 
Impossible! I had been traveling 
in a circle! I dropped in the snow, 
overcome by sheer exhaustion and 
the horror of my predicament. As 
I lay gasping for breath, I remem- 
bered my father^s warning: “Son, 
if you ever get lost, first thing to 
do is to sit down quietly and haow 
you^re all right. Then think over 
where your back trail is, in what 
direction you were headed when 
you started out and what you did 
as you went along. If it all comes 
back to you, start out quietly and 
backtrack. If it doesn^t seem clear, 
then stay where you are and build 
a fire with lots of smoke. You will 
be found in plenty of time. Above 
all, remember there is nothing to 
fear.” 

It was snowing so hard that my 
hour-old trail was out of sight, 
and darkness was less than an 
hour away; so I spent the night 
where I was. With a spruce lean-to 
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THE SCENT OF l^EAR 


and a large fire, I had a very de- 
cent sleep despite a below-zero 
temperature. There was no sun 
the next morning, but by placing 
the point of my knife blade on my 
thumb nail I could see a faint 
shadow pointing, I knew at that 
time in the morning, to the north- 
west. Knowing my directions, it 
was not difficult to find my way 
home- If reason had not come to 
my rescue 1 could easily have be- 
come more and more panic-stricken 
until fill sense left me. These woods 
were of dense spruce stretching 
loo miles one way and 50 che 
other. Plenty of room to wander 
for weeks without finding the way 
to safety. 

In any such predicament one 
need fear no animals either day or 
night. Except perhaps for the 
brown, polar and grizzly bears, I 
know of no animals in North 
America that will molest anyone 
unless molested first. 

What sometimes causes trouble, 
however, is fear-scent. When an 
animal or human being is fright- 
ened, the body gives off' a very 
strong odor that is exceedingly ir- 
ritating to other animals. Almost 
any wilderness mother, when she 
hears or smells danger approach- 
ing^ will quickly hide her young 
and run away, knowing that fear- 
scent will betray her hiding place 
but not that of her baT)ies, since 
they are too young to be afraid. 

One warm spring day I was rid- 
ing my pony, singing and talking 
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to the 10 or 12 half- wolf sled dogs 
trotting alongside. Suddenly I 
looked down and my heart almost 
stopped beating. Without a sound 
I dove headlong out of the saddle 
right on top of a tiny fawn, gath- 
ered it up in my arms, and was 
back in the saddle before the wolf- 
dogs knew what had happened. 
Wolf-dogs have about as keen a 
sense of smell as any living ani- 
mal; yet five or six of them had 
passed within three feet of that 
Aiwn without scenting it. 'Die 
fawn was too young to realize fear. 

From many years of raising, 
training and »'acing sled dogs 1 
learned that it is fear-scent which 
causes dogs to attack people who 
seemingly have not molested them. 

A dog will respond quickly both 
in friendship and in training when 
he is approached without fear, but 
no one can fool him for a minute 
with a fearless exterior concicaling 
a quaking heart, for the fear-scent 
is there. It took almost a year for 
a dog-fearing bVench -Canadian 
friend of mine to become accus- 
tomed to Chico, my team leader; 
until J^rank’s fear-scent lessened, 
Chico chased him up the nearest 
tree daily. 

I once visited a friend who had 
been given a young timber wolf 
for breeding purposes. “Can't 
seem to knock any sense into her 
head,” he said. “ You’re welcome 
to her if you can handle her.” 

Asking him to leave me alone 
with the wolf for an hour, I w'orked 
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myself into the mental condition 
where I not only had no fear of her 
but felt sorry for her, loved her 
and wanted her friendship. Then 
1 sat down outside the cage and 
started singing softly to myself in 
a monotone. That is one of the 
best ways to lull fear and estab- 
lish friendly relationship with any 
animal you wish to tame. In lo 
minutes I stepped inside, hum- 
ming all the time and seemingly 
paying no attention to the cring- 
ing animal whose burning, fear- 
filled eyes glared at me. 

After half an hour of slow edg- 
ing along the floor I put my hand 
in front of her nose, then over her 
head, then rubbed her just behind 
the cars. At my first touch she 
cringed and trembled, wrinkled 
her nose, but made no move to 
bite me. The fear glaze in her eyes 
gradually gave way to a look of 
doubt, then wonder, as under- 
standing began to dawn. At last 
she allowed her head to rest on 
my knee. Her eyes closed as, with 
an almost human sigh, she relaxed 
her body against mine. 


That night I traveled over 150 
miles with the wolf sitting on the 
floor of the car. She wore no muz- 
zle, nor was there any need for 
one. A few weeks later she was 
sleeping across the foot of my bed 
at night. All this would have been 
utterly impossible if, at any time, 
my voice or manner had showed 
one iota of fear or if I had enter- 
tained any thojjght that would 
cause fear-scent. 

It is usually the fear that a canoe 
will tip over that causes the occu- 
pant to move suddenly in the 
wrong direction and thereby up- 
set it. The fear of drowning, when 
suddenly thrown into the water, 
causes one to struggle frantically, 
and, incidentally, force himself 
under. It is an interesting scien- 
tific fact that a baby, until 24 
hours old, can swim. Beyond that 
age it starts to realize fear, and 
will sink. Fear is really the mental 
hazard of “crossing your bridges 
before you come to them.” The 
realization of this fact will cause 
fear to be conquered and disap- 
pear. 




£^ost QOorQ 

winter nights against the windowpane 
Nature with busy pencil draws designs 
Of ferns and blossoms and fine sprays of pines, 
Oak leaf and acorn and fantastic vines. 

Which she will make when summer comes again. 

— TIioniM Bailer AlSKch 
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T hose who sec Japan only as 
a greedy, aggressive nation 
bent upon conquest for her 
own material advantage miss the 
real character of Japan. Her cru- 
sade is essentially religious and 
spiritual. Every child of the Em- 
pire grows up believing with every 
fiber of his being that: 

Japan is the only divine land. 
Japan’s Emperor is the only 
divine Emperor. 

Japan’s people arc the only 
divine people. 

Therefore Japan must be the 
light of the world. 

This great pride, if not conceit, 
in her own goodness and honor 
leads Japan to the conviction that 
she has been celestially appointed 
to save the world. “We shall build 
our Capital all over the world, and 
make the whole world our domin- 
ion.” So reads the rescript of the 
Emperor Jimmu, supposed to 
have been issued by him upon the 
founding of the Japanese Empire 
2600 years ago. Concerning it, the 
modern Japanese military text- 
book {Xbe Army Reader) says: 
“This rescript has bedh given to 
us as an everlasting categorical 
imperative.” 

First as to the belief in the 


divine land : The Japanese go much 
further than the assertion of the 
Hebrews (who also claimed to be 
the Chosen People) that God 
created the earth. God did not 
merely create the islands of Japan 
— he begot them. The gods I/an- 
agi and Izanami, uniting in mar- 
riage, gave birth to the Japanese 
islands. The islands themselves 
are divine beings, favored lands, 
totally different from the rest of 
the earth. 

Then as to the Emperor: The 
heavenly pair who begot the is- 
lands also gave birth to the Sun 
Goddess, Amaterasu, whose de- 
scendants ruled Jaj)an. The first 
E-mperor was the deity Jimmu 
Tenno, who started what is the 
world’s oldest reigning dynasty, 
with the longest clearly estab- 
lished genealogy known among 
mortals. 

Men naturally respect great 
age, and when those respected are 
not only venerable but honorable, 
the respect is increased- Japan’s 
rule s have done nothing to for- 
feit the confidence of the people. 
They have never been self-seek- 
ing. Monarchy perished in most 
of Europe because of selfish con- 
flicts between one dynastic family 
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and another for the throne. In 
Japan there has never been a dy- 
nastic war. As Fuji is calmly Fuji 
without trying to be, so the ruling 
house has remained constant not 
through any desire of its own but 
because all this was ordained be- 
fore time began. 

The name “Emperor” for this 
ruler is a misnomer. The Japa- 
. nese, of course, do not call him 
Emperor, but refer to him as 
Tenno, the Heavenly King. He is 
not to be classed for a moment 
with the emperors and kings of 
this world. The doctrine that he 
is heaven-descended, divine and 
sacred is repeated in all official 
statements, in the standard /AV- 
tory for Middle l^cboolsy in Insfruc^ 
tions to TeacherSy in the textbook 
of ethics for use in all primary 
schools. Philosophers, writers, law- 
yers, all preach this religion. Even 
great Western-educated liberals 
such as the late Inazo Nitobe 
refer to the Emperor as “the bod- 
ily representative of Heaven on 
earth.” 

In recent years whileother faiths 
have been crumbling, this one has 
grown stronger. In 1935 it was 
strikingly re-emphasized by an 
official government statement re- 
minding the people once more 
that the Throne, far from being a 
part of the government, was over 
and above it, the supreme ruling 
authority, by right of divine de- 
scent from the Sun Goddess. 

But Japanese divinity does not 


stop with the land and the Em- 
peror. 'I'he people themselves par- 
take of it. The earliest inhabi- 
tants of Japan were gods; and 
from them descended the present 
Tamato race. Seed of the Sun, All 
other mortals are of a lower order. 
“From the fact of the divine de- 
scent of the Japanese people,” 
says the Japanese scholar Hirata, 
“proceeds their immeasurable su- 
periority to the natives of other 
countries in courage and intelli- 
gence.” Says the History for Mid^ 
die Schools y “Such a national char- 
acter is without a parallel through- 
out the world.” 

If Japan is begotten of God, if 
her Emperor is the only heavenly 
king on this planet, if her people 
are the elect of mankind, there 
comes, logically, this conclusion: 
Japan is sent to save the world, 
and world peace can come only 
through Japanese sovereignty. 

Such sovereignty is thought of 
as benign. Enemy nations think 
of Japan as thirsting for blood, 
lying in wait to leap upon the 
world and rend it limb from limb. 
On the contrary, Japan, in her 
rdle of Heaven's agent, thinks of 
herself as a savior and a blessing. 
It was with intense sincerity that 
Yosuke Matsuoka, chief of the 
great South Manchurian Railway, 
stated: “It is my conviction that 
the mission of the Tamato race is 
to prevent the human race from 
becoming devilish, to rescue it 
from destruction and lead it to the 
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world of light." Count Futura de- 
clared in the House of Peers that 
the racial spirit of Japan alone 
can save the world from the chaos 
into which it has fallen. 

It is a religious passion. The 
leading sect of Shinto considers 
Japan “the root of the. world," 
destined to teach other nations. 

The religious patriotism of Ja- 
pan burns at whitest heat in the 
army. Among the people, the 
army shares in a peculiar sense 
the sanctity of the Emperor. 
The chiefs of the army are, the 
people’s high priests to the God- 
Emperor, answerable to him alone 
and not to the Cabinet or the 
Diet. Without the divinity of the 
Emperor, his authority would be 
minimized as in all other mon- 
archies, and the power of the 
army would crumble. The re-em- 
phasis in 1935 of the Emperor as a 
heaven-sent ruler, in no sense re- 
sponsible to the government, 
made the army impregnable and 
enabled it to go forward in 1937 
to the castigation of China with- 
out fear of having its purposes 
crossed by the Diet and the cau- 
tious Industrialists who control it. 
The people know that the army’s 
only thought is the glory of Nip- 
pon; they see the soldier as a 
Galahad, with the strength of ten 
because his heart is pure. 

State Shinto requires every 
Japanese to worship at military 
shrines, and thus reverence for 
the army as well as for the Em- 
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peror is inspired. The souls of 
dead soldiers — deified by the 
Emperor himself in special cere- 
monies — aresupposed to be fight- 
ing with the living in China today. 
When winds changed at Shanghai, 
making possible a landing, it was 
an act of Providence, just as was 
the typhoon that, long ago, stopped 
Kublai Khan when he sought t<i 
invade Japan. 

The army, identified with di- 
vine power, identified with Ja- 
pan’s mission to save the world, 
regards itself as a messenger 
of peace and benediction to that 
world. The War Office declares: 

To bring together all the races 
of the world into one happy ac- 
cord has been the ideal and the 
national aspiration of the Japa- 
nese since the very foundation of 
their Empire. We deem this the 
great mission of the Japanese race. 
We also aspire to make a clean 
sweep of inj ustice and inequi ty from 
the earth and to bring about ever- 
lasting happiness among mankind. 

These are fine words. There is 
something fine about any passion- 
ate religionist — and something 
dangerous too. Particularly when 
he believes with Mahomet that 
the sword is the key of heaven and 
hell. Yet if time were to modify 
the Nipponese crusade, making it 
less militant and more cultural, 
Japan might do a real service in 
helping to wipe out the petty na- 
tionalism that is today plaguing 
most nations, including Japan. 



41 A major of the U. S. Marine Corpi tells a story 
of the Rockefeller Foundation in China 

My Debt to Rockefeller 

Condensed from The American Mercury 
John W. Tbomasony Jr. 


I N May of 1937, John Davison 
Rockefeller died, having lived 
a hundred years less two. 
Much has been written of him, in 
praise and in criticism, and much 
more will be written. But the 
vital essence of the man is pub- 
lished more enduringly in such 
things as the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. 

And so, if I may, I will tell you 
ii story. . . . 

We always thought it was the 
February hike that brought it on. 
Our son Jack, aged 11, was a 
keen Scout, and as soon as we 
arrived In Peking, he had trans- 
ferred his membership to the 
Dragon Patrol, composed of Amer- 
ican, English, Japanese, Chinese, 
I^Vench and German lx)ys. One 
day, the Scoutmaster, a young 
American missionary, was hiking 
them out to the open spaces 
around the Temple of Heaven, 
and Jack had to go. 

Although he is prone to respira- 
tory afflictions, and the dusty 
North China Plain, its air laden 
with the filth of centuries, is not 
kind to weak throats, he appeared 


to be free of sniffles, and per- 
fectly well. So bis mother and I 
extended permission. He stood 
my formal inspection after break- 
fast, straight and slim under 
service kit. For pure swank he 
had a curved Mongol bow and a 
quiver of arrows slung across his 
back. He departed by motor for 
the appointed rendezvous. 

That afternoon turned out freez- 
ing and vile, and about three Leda 
sent the car to meet the patrol on 
its return march. But Yang re- 
turned alone, reporting to us that 
Young Master declined to ride. 
Maybeso more better, commented 
the Number One Boy: young 
Master Jack lose much face with 
other boys if he ride. To lose face 
is terribly serious in China. . 

About tea-time Jack was at 
home, flushed and pleasantly 
tired. We restored him with hot 
milk and sandwiches. He de- 
manded that, in future, he be 
spared the embarrassment of hav- 
ing 4 car sent for him, Yang, that 
monkey, running slow along the 
column and honking at him. My 
goodness, he complained, it was 
awful. We told him we hoped he 
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hadn’t caught his death of cold, 
and regarded him with great 
pride. 

The scarlet fever struck next 
day. In Asia, all diseases are vio- 
lent, and hit with the suddenness 
of thunder. All at once, Jack had 
a very high temperature. The 
Medical Officer came from the 
Guard, and stayed. Presently he 
brought other doctors, specialists. 
Jack said that his head hurt; he 
had an earache. In the afternoon, 
through the brown gloom of a 
dust storm, we took him to ihe 
hospital. 

Of the next three weeks we 
have mercifully forgotten much, 
but. when they were over, I was 
not young any more. The days, as 
one remembers, ran together. 
Almost immediately they were 
saying, “Mastoid," which is a 
dreadful word. The head surgeon 
in the eye, ear, nose and throat 
department was a Chinese gentle- 
man, America- and Vienna-trained, 
with the most beautiful hands 1 
have ever seen on a human be- 
ing. He operated. Then we were 
learning the word streptococcus, 
which is also a very bad word. 

In a week, the other mastoid 
pro^cess, the left one, fired up, and 
he operated again. And the third 
week, the right one had to be re- 
opened. Jack’s fever chart, those 
days, resembled an engineer’s pro- 
file of the Bolivian Andes. Then 
the infection involved his kidneys 
and he turned yellow, and one 


afternoon we thought he was 
going to die. I walked in the cor- 
ridor, trying to adjust myself to 
not having a son. My service in 
the Marine Corps has been ex- 
tensive, and I have seen much of 
human misfortune, but nothing 
to prepare me for this. When I 
could stay away no longer, I re- 
turned to his room, and he was 
not dead; and while I looked, I 
saw the life come back into him. 
The doctors nodded to each other; 
and Doctor Lui suggested, genrlj', 
that my wife step out and take a 
breath of air. 

He was a long time getting 
well, and Leda and I became ha- 
bituated to that hospital, and to 
the tides of human misery that 
flow through it. Among the pa- 
tients were Marines of our guaril, 
ill beyond the simple resources of 
our sick bay; and tourists, stricken 
between sailings, and Old China 
Hands, and diplomats. There were 
Cantonese merchants and Chi- 
nese war lords and coolies. There 
were farmers who had walked a 
thousand miles, carrying their 
sick in their arms; and magnates 
who brought their gallstones and 
stomach ulcers in chartered trans- 
port planes. And the swift effi- 
ciency of the place, its complete 
equipment, its immense and spe- 
cialized staff, assembled interna- 
tionally, were there for all of them. 
They paid according to their 
means; and if they had nothing 
they paid nothing. 
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The ricksha awlies will take 
you there if you say^ simply, 
“The Otherwise, you can 

say “I’he Peking Union Medical 
College"; for it houses a very 
comprehensive medical school. 
But more accurately it is known 
as the Rockefeller Foundation, 
and so far as Leda and Jack and 
I are concerned it is the greatest 
hospital in the world. . . . 

It is the fashion nowadays to 
regard with cold suspicion the 
ethics of those individuals who 


♦ 


\ accumulate wealth. But, at the 
risk of being held outmoded, I 
consider the world to be a better 
' place because John Davison Rocke- 
feller lived in it. Certainly it is a 
better place for me. 

My tall boy is sunning himself 
yonder on the Rhode Island shore. 
If it were not for John D. Rock- 
efeller, I think he would not be 
here with us. And there are, scat- 
tered over the* world, numerous 
fathers and mothers, black and 
white and brown and yellow, who 
will agree with me. 


♦ 


8 <0kreproof 


untief^s 


TANY THEORIES have been ad- 
vanced for the incomplete 
British naval victory at Jutland — 
why, after the German fleet was 
maneuvered into a hopeless position, 
it was allowed to escape. The secfet 
was simply that the crews of the big 
1 6-i»ch guns were so badly burned by 
the flash-back that even with men 
alternating at 15-minute intervals 
they could not carry on. So an oppor- 
tunity to end the war in half the time 
it subsequendy took was wasted. 

Soon after the battle, my father, a 
magician, reedved a letter marked 
“Highly Confidential,’* asking him to 
call at the Admiralty. The situation 
was explained to him, and he was 


asked for the Maskelyne secret of 
playing with fire — our magicians 
frequently appeared to eat fire, thrust 
their hands into leaping flames, lick 
red-hot pokers and put burning tow 
in their mouths, and it was obvious 
that some preparation must be used 
to render the skin insensitive to heat. 

My father gave our secret formula 
to the Admiralty chemists, who tested 
it thoroughly and were astounded at 
its efficacy. It was finally served*out 
to naval gunners. With this paste on 
their hands and faces, they could fire 
the great guns incredibly quickly, un- 
damaged by dther the flames from the 
breech or the almost led-hot metal. 

CSunler Paul a Coi, M.) 



C^How Jay C. Hormei abolished 
seasonal lay-ofFs in his plant 


Labor on a Guaranteed Yearly Salary 

Reprinted from Literary Digest 
Marc A, Rose 


J UST NOW big Ole Dahlquist^ 
who wrestles hog carcasses 
for the George A. Hormei 
Co., Austin, Minn., is work- 
ing 53 hours a week and drawing 
^30. Last summer he was working 
28 hours a week — often went 
home at 1 1 o’clock in the morning 
— but he was drawing $30 jtist 
the same. He likes the idea; he 
can budget payments on his home. 

The Hormei Company has, in 
effect, abolished hourly wages. 
Each year its workmen get a con- 
tract which assures them 52 equal 
• salary checks. Meat packing is a 
highly seasonal industry. Packers 
must process hogs when the farmer 
chooses to sell them — usually in 
the winter. Men in the packing 
plants make big pay during the 
busy season but have long lay-offs 
in the summer. Except in Austin. 

There are about 2800 men and 
women in the Hormei plant who 
used to be paid by the hour. Now 
92 percent of them are on salary 
and Hormei guesses that the eight 
percent who have not accepted 
the plan (they don’t have to) will 
do so in time — probably because 
of their wives. A man may like to 
gamble on hitting big paydays 


and having plenty of money to 
spend, while it lasts, but his wife 
usually prefers a steady income. 

The “straight time ” system was 
devised by Jay C. Hormei, presi- 
dent of the company. He is the 
son of George A. Hormei who 
settled in Austin 50 years ago and 
began killing local livestock for 
his own butcher shop. His little 
slaughterhouse grew into a con- 
cern that processes upwards of a 
million hogs a year and hundreds 
of thousands of cattle and sheep. 
Last year it grossed $60,000,000. 

Jay C. Hormei is a hard-headed 
business man. But he got to think- 
ing about the seasonal nature of 
the business and how tough that 
must be for the men : 

“I wondered who began paying 
men by the hour, anyhow. When 
my father started out, you didn’t 
lay a man off in a dull week, 
expecting him to live on nothing. 
It seemed to me that the hourly 
wage must have been invented by 
soQie employer who wanted to 
chisel an advantage. Maybe that 
isn’t true; nevertheless the hourly 
wage system makes the worker 
carry the load and bear the shock 
of business slow-downs. 
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‘‘So 1 decided to do something 
about it. It has cost us money so 
far but we have faith that it is 
going to pay eventually. We be- 
lieve that in the long run it pays 
to treat the other fellow as we 
would like to be treated.” 

I’he “straight time” plan was 
adopted early in the depression^ 
but it lasted just two weeks. The 
atmosphere of 1 933 was poisonous; 
everyone was in a suspicious mood. 
The men thought the manage- 
ment was trying to put over a 
speed-up system. They suspected 
it was a weapon which eventually 
would be used to hammer down 
wages. So the Hormel employes 
formed a union; there was a brief 
strike and the straight time plan 
was abolished. 

In 1934 the union's seniority 
board was discussing the always 
painful topic of who was to be 
laid oiF in the dull season. That 
reminded the men of the straight 
time plan and, after some discus- 
sion, the union made a request for 
its reinstallation. Now it is in 
operation in 52 of the 56 depart- 
ments. It is interesting that in this 
one instance, at least, organized 
labor is working under the prin- 
ciple of the annual wage. 

This is the essence of the plan: 
From estimated sales prospects 
the management sets up probable 
production figures for the coming 
year. Experience tells the company 
just how many men can do that 
amount of work in how many 


hours. Arriving thus at die total 
labor cost, the company agrees to 
pay that amount in 52 equal 
installments. 

Under the Hormel plan each 
specialized gang cleans up its 
day's production and then goes 
home — early or late, according 
to the day’s receipts of livestock. 

If the year's business is unex- 
pectedly good, and output in some ^ 
departments exceeds the budgeted 
production — very well, the gang' 
gets a bonus. If for some reason, 
maybe drought, there isn't enough 
livestock to fill the quota, the 
gangs owe the company a certain 
amount of work to be done next 
year. 

For example, there are 1 15 per- 
sons in the dry sausage gang. Its 
quota for 1936 was 5,800/xx) pounds 
to be turned out in 51 40.hour 
weeks, with a week's paid vaca- . 
tion to each man. But the gang 
fell to with a will and the entire 
quota had been made at the end of 
40 weeks which had averaged only 
38 hours each. Sausage sales were 
good and more of the product was 
required. So the gang went right 
ahead for the rest of the year and 
received as a bonus nine and one- 
tenth weeks' extra pay. The rea- 
son that it didn't receive checks 
for the full remaining time was 
that new machinery had been in- 
stalled, and the gang readily agreed 
that allowance should be made 
for its help in qieeding production. 

The hog slaughtering contract 
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calls for handling 1,000,000 hogs 
this coming year. For every addi- 
tional 20,000 above that, the crew 
will get an extra week’s check. 
The yearly production estimate is 
purposely set low enough so that 
the men are virtually assured of 
a bonus. 

If a regular member of a gang 
is absent from work — not on 
vacation or sick leave — the com- 
pany agrees to replace him "‘either 
with a man or with money.” 
Usually the gang chooses to do 
the absentee’s work, having his 
pay put into the “kitty,” which is 
divided at the end of the year ‘by 
the gang. 

After the plan was put into effect 
some of the gangs found labor- 
saving short cuts, knowing that 
when they finished the day’s run 
they could go home. But the 
company has never taken advan- 
tage of this increased efficiency by 
making the quotas stiffer. It is 
satisfied to pay so much labor cost 
per pound of product — regard- 
less of hours worked. 

Hormel workers earn an aver- 
age of $29.23 a week, $1.79 above 
the average for the industry. Yet 
Hormel workers put in only 35.6 
hours a week, 4.9 hours below the 
average for the industry. 

Jay C. Hormel reported to the 


stockholders that the plan is 
costing the company $300,000 a 
year. But he is confident that this 
debit is only a passing phase, that 
definite gains will accrue to the 
company as the plan emerges from 
its pioneering phase. 

Advantages of an assured job 
and steady pay fot the workers 
are patent. Advantages to the 
employer are that the plan helps 
to speed work along, with conse- 
quent savings in light, power, 
heat and equipment. Labor turn- 
over is estimated at one tenth what 
it used to be — a very real saving. 
A good workman who is laid off 
in dull seasons is likely to find 
another job but a poor workman 
is sure to come back. With fewer 
green men at work there are fewer 
accidents and fewer spoiled cuts of 
meat. 

The foreman’s first duty used 
to be to see' that everyone was 
working. That is off his mind now. 
Everyone is working because he 
wants to get through and go 
home. The slacker is highly un- 
popular. 

“If we have any quarrel with 
the "share the wealth’ boys,” Jay 
C. Hormel recently told his stock- 
holders, “it is that we do not want 
to delegate that work. We are 
doing that job ourselves.” 



time of toar^ the first casualty is truth. 

— Boake Carler 



^*‘May We Quote You on That?^^ 


Condensed from Esquire 
Parke Cummings 


THE LIGHT of the excellent 
English quoted in newspaper 
interviews, it would seem that 
everylx)dy m America uses Grade-A 
grammar. Or is it that every re- 
|>orter uses Grade-A Englisli, and 
cannot bear to write down the 
words of the famous or notorious 
without giving them a thorough 
dressing-up? 

Here's the. newspaper report of 
an interview with Mike Roordan, 
manager of the pennant-contend- 
ing Lions. Mike knows baseball 
from A to Z, but he left grammar 
school in the sixth grade and 
doesn’t read Spinoza and Keats in 
his spare time. 

“We haven’t had much luck 
so far,” said Roordan, “ but when 
we do, I am confident we will 
reach the top. So far, our pitching 
staff hasn*t been performing as I 
had reason to hope it would, but 
Firkins and Carter are beginning 
to function with their old-time 
skill. We thought we had the solu- 
tion to the second base problem 
when we obtained McGrecmer 
from Kansas City, but so far Mc- 
Greemer has been batting nearly 
loo points lower than he gave in- 
dications of doing. I contemplate 
sending him back to the minors 
for further seasoning. Meanwhile 


1*11 keep Welsh at the keystone 
sack. He has been hitting power- 
fully the last fortnight.” 

So that's what Roordan actu- 
ally said, is it? Maybe, but when- 
ever I read such statements, I 
can*t help feeling that Mike had 
other ideas, especially along gram- 
matical lines. The conversation 
probably went something like this: 

Reporter: ”How are things go- 
ing, Mike?” 

Roordan: “Lousy. We ain’t had 
the breaks.” 

Reporter: “Why, what’s the 
trouble?” 

Roordan: “It’s them pitchers. 
Firkins, he’s Ixsen wild, and Car- 
ter tries to lap up too much suds.” 

Reporter: “They’re lowing more 
effectiveness now, aren’t they?*’ 

Roordan: “How*s dat?” 

Reporter: ”I say they’re getting 
better, aren’t they?” 

Roordan: “They couldn’t be 
any woisc, could they?” 

Reporter: “How about second 
base? You letting McGreemer go 
for awhile?” 

Roordan: “A while! Listen, dfat 
flop ain’t never coming back! He 
can’t catch ’em, he can’t throw 
’em, and he can’t bat for his hat.” 

Reporter: “You’ll keep playing 
Welsh, ch?” 
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Roordan: “What else can I do? 
Fat chance of this club kicking in 
any money for a real ball player.” 

Reporter: “Well, Welsh has hit 
better in the last fortnight.” 

Roofdan: “What’s a fortnight?” 

Reporter: “The last two weeks.” 

Roordan: “Oh- Yeah. Maybe 
he’s just lucky.” 

AjvA unless I miss my guess, even 
members of the upper fringe of 
society benefit from reportorial 
alterations, and seldom say the 
things they are magnanimously 
tiuoted as saying. The average in- 
terview with a successful business 
tycoon usually reads something 
like this: 

“Oliver Thatcher, president of 
Universal Steel, observed his 
seventy-fifth birthday yesterday. 
‘I am proud to be alive,* said Mr. 
Thatcher, ‘and particularly proud 
to be a citizen of this gieat land 
where free enterprise and untram- 
meled initiative prevail. The pros- 
pect for the future? I firmly be- 
lieve that all indications point to 
ever-increasing prosperity among 
the American people, both for the 
immediate present and the long- 
time future. Altho^h I may not 
agree with everything the admin- 
istration has done, I nevertheless 
have every confidence in this na- 


tion’s ability to solve its economic 
problems to its lasting betterment*. ” 

Did Mr. Thatcher utter such 
words? Perhaps. But the acnial 
interview probably sounded more 
like this: 

Reported': “How does it seem to 
be 75?” 

Ybatcbei*: “I suppose I can’t 
complain, young man.” 

Reporter: “How do you like 
America as contrasted to other 
countries?” 

^batcher: “Stupid question! Why 
would I stay here if I didn’t like 
it? Is that all?” 

Reporter: “No. Just a minute. 
Do you think conditions are get- 
ting better?” 

^batcher: “Oh, I guess so. How 
should I know ? You better say I 
do anyhow. Sounds better. Good- 
bye.” 

Reportet': “Er - -- another ques- 
tion. Do you think Roosevelt has 
helped things?” 

Thatcher: “ Roosevelt 1 Get out 
of here, and make it fast!” 

Oh, well, maybe the reporters 
have the right idea. From long 
practice they’ve mastered a rather 
soothing way of putting things, 
and with affairs what they are 
today, soothing is what most of 
us need. 


^Caste U the mark of an educated man^ imagination the sign of a 
productive many and enuMoncU balance the token 0/ a mature man. 

^Philip AT. Youtx in Tkt forum 



/ Live Three Lives 

Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
Cornelia Dew 

as told to Margaret Latbrop Law 

I LIVE three lives. From fall Rich was gone for two days, 
through midwinter Tm with running the trap line which nets 
my baby son and ranchman our winter^s livelihood, so Isnow* 
husband in the two-room moun- shoed to his nearby traps. I found 
'tain cabin he built with his own an ermine in one, and as I was re- 
hands. We are snowed in, six miles setting the trap, it snapped like 
from a tfeighbor, 30 miles from a an angry dog on my fingers. I 
town. Spring finds me husbandless knelt there gasping, unable to 
and childless, back in my parents’ budge the firm jaws with my free 
Eastern-city home, dashing once hand. 

more to night clubs and wonder- A merciless, impersonal silence 
fill, half-mad parties. In summer blanketed the world. Before Rich 
Tm co-partner, assistant veteri- returned our baby might be tan- 
narian, and liostess on our dude gled and smothered in his covers; 
ranch. I might freeze to death. Others 

Today, with the snow eight feet had, in just this way. Luckily there 
deep outside, is my 22nd birthday was a tree beside me. Lying on my 
— witness the hand-tooled rifle side, half smothered in the snow, I 
scabbard from my husband. As I braced the trap against that tree, 
dump an armload of clothes into Pain twisted up my arm. With a 
the washtub and roll up my sleeves desperate eflbrt I pulled my numbed 
I look up at the pictures on our log fingers free and, forgetting the er- 
wall. A debutante on our terrace mine, raced to the cabin, 
with nothing to do but stand by a The baby lay chuckling as if 
lily pool and hold a huge bouquet life were a crib of roses. The boiling 
— could I, three years ago, have stew smelled more than good. But 
been that person? A laughing girl as darkness gathered, with storm 
beside her plane, her horse — could clouds piling up over the moun^ 
that unsuspecting face be mine? tains. Rich hadn’t returned. The 
I’d never tell my parents that words ** winter-killed” haunted 
yesterday I barely escaped being me. Last May the body of a trap- 
frozen to death. Back in a steam- per had been found, frozen stiff 
heated drawing room that would since January, over the matches 
sound unnecessarily grim. he had tried in vain to strike, the 
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wood shavings gathered for his 
fire. Just as I was going crazy 
with the picture of it. Rich dung 
open the door. 

“Gosh, but it’s cold! Need an- 
other chunk of wood in the stove, 
honey?” he asked, as though I 
hadn’t been to hdl and back. 

A consuming yen for adventure 
got me into ail this. While I was 
vi»ting on a Western ranch, my 
hostess’s brother-in-law rode up to 
the door on a wild young colt he 
was breaking. I had never seen a 
man so magnificently part of his 
horse, yet, by his quiet foiye, so 
completdy the animsd’s master. It 
didn’t take long to learn that Rich 
not only liked the things I liked 
— riding, shooting, roaming the 
de^ wo^s — but that he excelled 
in what 1 did amateurishly. I fell 
head over heels in love wi^ Rich, 
and that was that. 

That mad, moonlit night on 
the Red Bluff when he leaned over 
in his saddle and asked me to marry 
him. Rich explained solemnly that 
being a ranchman’s wife would be 
harder than 1 could conceive. 

I’d never cooked a meal in my 
life. My heaviest washing had been 
a litde pink whoosis. But I checked 
this off. Rich was doing the worry- 
ing fer two. 

“Listen! If I had brains I’d 
send you straight home. It’s going 
to be tough. Do you know what a 
blizzard is? Last inncer Mrs. 
Burns’ baby was bom in a cov- 
ered sled, with the thermometer 


hitting 20 below. For all Jake ran 
those horses he couldn’t get her to 
the doctor in time. For all he 
loved her ” 

A wise man. Rich. Just about 
all that he prophesied has come 
tmc — except that my son wasn’t 
born in a covered sled but in a log- 
cabin hospital down in the town, 
just at the peak of the dude sea- 
son. When he was ten days old we 
took him 8o miles on a cot hoisted 
into a light truck, back ^ the ranch. 
In my absence the temporary 
hostess had gone down with neu- 
ralgia, a bear had raided the store- 
house, our two cooks were at dag- 
gers drawn. With 6o horses, five 
cowboys and 30 guests to man- 
age, Rich looked haggard. 

Our business necessitates my 
going East each year to wrangle 
dud^ for the coming season. 
Leaving Rich and the baby tat- 
ters me for a week before the take- 
off. “Two more days now,’’ I say, 
taking up my evening sewing. 
Rich refuses to look at me. His 
eyes are shadowed, his mouth too 
carefully set. Jerking my needle 
in and out of the shirt I’m mend- 
ing, 1 suddenly find I’ve sewed 
up his buttonhole. J laugh too 
loudly. 

■ The last day is the worst. If the 
baby sneezes, I conjure every- 
thing from pneumonia to small- 
pox. 

On the mornii^ of departure, 
the thermometer says 15 below. 
Rich ropes my suitcase to the dog 
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sled and takes the lead to break 
trail. Immeasurable silence lifts 
into relief the faint squeak of 
snowshoes and the toboggan’s 
protesting scrape, scrape. 1 have 
no word for Rich, nor he for me. 
At 8000 feet, breath is scarce. We 
must make 20 miles in five hours. 
The jitney driver who’ll take me 
to the train at Rock Springs has 
promised to meet us on the Craggy 
Gap road, but in this bitter 
weather he can’t wait long. 

Snow etches every green pine 
needle, transmutes every sweep- 
ing branch to a lace-of-heaven 
mantilla. Whether we are sliding 
down ravines or toiling up their 
steep sides, beauty spreads in ev- 
ery ilirection. But my back begins 
to ache, my snowshoes seem to 
weigh ten pounds apiece. At last 
we’re there — and so is the car. I 
try not to cry, because Rich hates 
wailing women. 

By the time I step from the 
train at Pennsylvania Station a 
chameleon change has taken place. 
With redcaps buzzing about, I 
couldn’t possibly lift a bag, for- 
getting that out on the ranch I 
always heave bags. I’m the girl I 
was three years ago, expecting 
everything done for me. I crave 
perfume, a befeathered hostess 
gown, expensive restaurants. I 
run to art exhibits, lectures, din- 
ner parties. Next morning I like 
snuggling in a quiited satin cover- 
let as the maid hands me French 


rolls and coffee on a powder-blue 
tray. 

But wrangling dudes is my real 
job. In schools, clubs and homes I 
present, through movies and in- 
formal talks, the delights of a 
summer on our ranch. I assure 
timorous mothers of strict chap- 
eronage and no snakes. To the 
younger generation I paint soft- 
voiced glamour boys with wide 
sombreros and jmgling spurs, 
horses ready to gallop up cliffs. 
Romance rampant. 

When the 30th dude is success- 
fully thrown and branded for our 
ranch, I don’t want anything more 
from the city except a westbound 
train. And after it grinds to a stop 
at Rock Springs, passengers against 
windows gasp surprise as a very 
thin girl, obviously city, is all but 
crushed in the arms of a sun- 
burned cowboy. 

When the ranch swings into 
full action I find no dull moments. 
In addition to organizing the day’s 
rides for the dudes, planning meals, 
and managing all the routine ac- 
tivities, I must soothe the nervous 
lady who last night mistook a 
whimpering porcupine for a ban- 
shee. Or maybe there’s a cowboy’s 
badly mangled finger to bandage. 
Perhaps Rich sticks his head in * 
the door: “Not busy are you, 
Nina? Could you come down to 
the corral? We got to finish vacci- 
.lating the horses and I’m short a 
man.’’ 

They give me the job of half- 
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kneding, half-sitting on the neck 
of a hog-tied horse while the vac- 
cine is injected. When the fright- 
ened creature gives a plunge, my 
cue is to pull her nose more firmly 
up. Rich has taught me just how. 

I'he peak of the dude season is 
our rodeo. I love it all — the vivid 
color of shirts and scarfs, the 
smell of horses and leather, the 
pound of hoofs. 1 climb to the top 
rail of the corral fence for the 
bucking-horse event. 

“ Do you have to go into that ? 

I had once ventured. The hurt 
surprise in Rich’s eyes had been 
my answer. 

He’s drawn the glass-eyed pinto. 
By main force the brute is driven 
into the chute and stands thereon 
his hind legs, squealing like a pig. 
Each squeal sen^ fresh chills from 
my neck to my heels. 1 watch Rich 
cautiously lower himsdf into the 
saddle. 

'’Look at that pony come un- 
wound!” somebody shouts. 

I just stop breathing. 

For ten seconds, high corkscrew 
jumps alternate with earth-shak- 
ing jars. The whistle blows. Rich’s 
time is up. Victory! He is lifted 
from the saddle by the mounted 
pick-up man. I slump a little on 
my top rail and breatne again. 

The applause is deafening. 

’’Rich can ride ^.anythin’, an’ 
make ’em like it,” someone says. 

Rich’s hurt surprise was justi- 
fied. On the ranch, pride must be 
stronger than fear. 
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But 1 trust you may never know 
the agony and pride of having a 
rodeo-riding man of your own. 
Last summer when Jim Rorty’s 
bucking horse fell, I saw him strug- 
gle up with one arm hung limply, 
one hand over his face. Washing 
away the sticky mass of dirt and 
blood, the doctor and I thought at 
first that his eye was gone. Some- 
how I managed to keep a steady 
hand — I, who, back in Junior 
League work, had felt faint over a 
minor cut. But if I should see Rich 
dragged from under a fallen horse 
the world would close before me. 

After the last dude has been 
waved off and before the October 
snow flurries there's work still, but 
there’s also leisure for long rides 
and, best of all, a ranch dance. 

On the eventful night we drive 
miles over a frozen moonlit road, 
a kerosene heater in our covered 
sled. Now the dance scene doesn’t 
strike me as it did at first. My nos- 
trils arc not affronted by the smell 
of boiling coffee and drying boot 
leather. Instead, I glow to Mrs. 
Richards’ greeting, warm as the 
stove aroui^ which the men stand, 
stamping cold feet. ’’Just set your 
boy on the bed in yonder,” she 
smiles. 

In the big room Old Grandad 
Smith is tuning his fiddle. Mack is 
picking at his mandolin. Red 
twanging his guitar. Against the 
daik log walls brighdy dressed girls 
sit with their mothers and grand- 
mas, waiting expectantly. 
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As the orchestra swings into 

Arkansas Traveler/' Rich and I 
move round and round the lino- 
leum-covered floor with the other 
swaying couples, all rather solemn 
in old-time waltz rhythm. Little 
children and gangling half-growns 
jig with the old. 

At midnight, cake, sandwiches 
and coffee are served. Children 
who’ve fallen asleep against walls 
are shaken to consciousness and 
fed. After supper come the square 
dances. “Swing your partners," 
yells the caller. And I'm telling 
you we really get swung. 

By three o'clock I'm ready to 
drop and the temperature already 
has. “Forty below," says Rich, 
tucking a blanket over the baby 
and lighting the heater in our sled. 
“Good nights" are called across 
the snow. 

Next day the horses go down to 
the valley where our cars are al- 
ready winter-stored. As the last 
cowboy's sombrero drops over the 
hill Rich says, “Gosh, I’m glad 
to have nobody left but you!" 

We are happy in a way city 
people can't understand. The long 
months of silence and solitude 
draw us close. Back East I see my 
young married friends exhausted 
from the year-round chase to 
bridge parties, golf matches, mat- 
inees. Their lives are packed with 
activities which pull them away 
from their husbands. But Rich 
and I, working side by side to 
wrest a living from the earth and 


its animals, thrill to the sharing of 
each day's disasters and successes. 

One day when I felt a touch of 
cabin fever 1 snowshoed alone to 
a high peak. Solitary on the clear 
heights, 1 challenged myself to a 
reckoning. Now loneliness seems 
as alien as fear. With a semblance 
of Rich’s high courage I can today 
meet emergencies without my 
old-time knee-shakmg. At last 
I’ve learned that conventions 
vary with longitude and latitude. 

Machines may continue to spew 
out thousands of things we don’t 
need. Men and women may grow 
old slaving for money to buy 
them. But here are forces greater 
than men and their possessions. 

Our radio brings news of bomb- 
ing and blackmail, of gangsters, 
of dictators fomenting new wars. 
Can there be security left for you 
and me and our children? If it is 
to be found anywhere, it must be 
within yourself. I vow to give my 
son the courage and independence 
that Rich and I have found. 

Even without our dude income, 
we could plant more vegetables, 
raise more chickens, trap more 
foxes and still be self-sustaining. 
So long as our valleys, trees and 
mountains stand, we won't be 
driven to Uncle Sam with out- 
stretched hands, asking for relief. 

Suddenly, standing in the bit- 
ter cold on my mountain peak, 1 
knew I was the luckiest girl alive, 
my three lives the bestjmagina- 
ble. I envy nobody. 



' d In his usual engaging scyie. Mr. Peacde 
sounds a clarion call to every good citizen 


Trees 


Condensed from Tlie North American Review 
Donald Culross Peattie 

Author of ^Sifigifig in the Wilderness/' 

“An Almanac for Modems/' etc. 


I SAW THEM first, the redwoods, 
at twilight, coming on them 
unexpectedly. Silent, awe- 
struck, I walked fearfully be- 
tween their boles, greater than the 
shafts of any temple, and thi^w 
my head back to see the last sun- 
set light sweeping through the 
dark, sempiternal fronds. My feet, 
on the deep humus carpet of cen- 
turies of needle-fall, made not a 
sound. Nowhere, in the mist rose- 
blurred with afterglow, was there 
a sound except the voice of a sin- 
gle bird, at his vespers, a disem- 
bodied voice in the clerestory of 
this sacred grove. 

What a story a redwood stump 
could tell, with its 2000 rings of 
annual growth. One of the outer- 
most rings carries us back to the 
landing of the Pilgrims. G)unt 
back from there: i6to, 1500, 1400, 
1 100 — you are still only at the 
First Crusade. Keep on counting, 
year by year. Your eyes will be 
sore and strained befoi^ you get 
back to the year when Alaric was 
sacking a fallen humbled Rome. 
And yet this proud, this lusty 


American tree was already a 
strong young giant. When it was 
a sapling the Chinese were invent- 
ing paper. When it was a hopeful 
shoot, Pompeii, the pride of pagan 
pleasure cities, was buried under 
the ashes of Ves^ivius. As the seed 
sprouted, Chiist was born in Beth- 
lehem. 

Kings may go mad; empires de- 
cay. But these forest kings know 
no decay; their empire is immuta- 
ble — till man comes. To insect 
pest and fungus diseases they are 
practically immune. 

The grove where I walked that 
solemn hour was set aside for the 
people of the United States. And 
the public fondly believes that the 
Save-the-Redwoods League, which 
did such splendid work, has saved 
all. Ajtudly, only a fraction of 
our sequoias are safe from the 
sawmills; the mighty private hold- 
ings are not — they likely to 
come crashing down. 

It isn*t only redwoods, or even 
chiefly redwo^s, that are endan- 
gered. Even if we had no redwoods, 
we would, here on the North Amer- 
ican continent, still have the finest 
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timber stands in the world. Sugar 
pines, the mightiest pines in the 
world, Coulter pines with cones a 
foot long, Engelmann spruces reach- 
ing for Colorado’s blue sky, ring- 
ing her mountain lakes, Monterey 
cypress under which a whole vil- 
lage population can stand, weep- 
ing spruces like fairy-tale trees 
come true — these are what we 
boast, between the Rockies and 
the Pacific. For their flesh, the 
sawmills whine and roar. 

Oriental nations covet our west- 
ern trees. Japan is importing the 
rare and mighty Port Orford cedar 
at a rate that spells its speedy de- 
struction; China, which has so 
recklessly stripped its own forests 
from its mountains, hungers with 
a great hunger for our precious 
Alaska cypress. 

But when the great trees are 
gone, no invention of man can 
put them back. From the rich naval 
stores of the Carolina coastal pines 
to the sweet sap of New England’s 
sugar maples, our eastern forests 
were once the wonder of the world, 
and, literally, the envy of kings. 

I am not suggesting that the 
lumber industry should be abol- 
ished, for obviously, we need lum- 
ber. It is jyst because we need it 
that we shall have to take some 
care for our vanishing supplies. 
We shall have to see, for instance, 
that valuable timber trees are not 
wasted by being chewed into pulp, 
when soft, quick-growing trees 
would do just as wdl. 


Some parts of the lumber busi- 
ness have been, literally, sawing 
oflF the limb on which they are sit- 
ting. And now, because of the de- 
mand for pulp, they are hunger- 
ing for mighty timber trees that 
should be reserved for other uses. 
They are wasters in our household. 

You think there is nothing that 
you can do about it? You have a 
vote, haven’t you^If you will join 
your vote to those of others who 
think as you do, if you will add 
your voice to the great chorus 
from the people’s throats, you will 
have done your patriotic duty to- 
ward the trees of this country. 

The many conservation socie- 
ties will welcome your help. If you 
want to know what and where 
they are, ask the biology teachers 
at the nearest college, or your 
county agent, or your librarian. 
These societies study pending leg- 
islation; they know, too, much 
more about my state and national 
congressmen than I do — how 
they have voted in the past, how 
they are swayed. 

And, make no mistake, if you 
and I do not sway them, the 
wasters, the enemies of conserva- 
tion, are going to do so. One of 
the most efficient lobbying ma- 
chines in this country works un- 
ceasingly to get the forests out of 
government hands, into private 
ownership and, eventually, into 
the teeth of the pulp saws. This 
political machine watches every 
forest bill that comeS up, and by 
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blunt means or subtle, it opposes 
the conservation of American for- 
ests. 

And there are such bills, all the 
time, in the making or breaking. 
The populace is very sentimental 
about trees. But it seldom takes 
any hand in voting the measures 
that will keep them standing. Only 
afterwards, when a desolation of 
stumps makes a landscape hid- 
eous and property quite worthless, 
do we wonder why "‘it wasn't 
stopped.” It wasn't stopped be- 
cause you and I didn’t stop it! 

At the present moment, fp^r in- 
stance, the proposed enlarged 
Mount Olympus National Park is 
threatened with the shearing of 
about 140,000 acres of heavily 
timbered country. The most con- 
servative estimate puts the amount 
of Douglas fir in this area that is 
not being made safe for posterity 
at 755,000,000 board feet, and 
Douglas fir, next to the giant 
sequoias, is the most magnificent 
tree in America. Growing with 
this tree of somber beauty and 
tragic destiny are 282,000,000 
board feet of Sitka spruce, the 
most valuable timber tree of the 
Pacific Far Northwest. To be 
sacrificed ultimately, there is a 
third nobleman among trees, 
namely 400,000,000 board feet of 
western juniper, that picturesque 
giant of old, of which'^Muir said, 
”It dies standing, and wastes in- 
sensibly out of existence like 
granite, the wind exerting as little 
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control over it alive or dead as it 
does over a glacial boulder.” 

The crime of cutting these trees 
would be that they now belong to 
the public and in Mount Olym- 
pus National Park they would be 
yours and mine forever. There 
can be only one reason for not 
making a park of them and that 
is that somebody expects to make 
his pile by cutting them down. 
All you and I will see will be a 
sawdust pile, mountain high. 

Few people know the vast dif- 
ference it makes whether trees are 
in “national forests” or “na- 
tional parks.” The distinction is 
this: most government timber 
lands can, at official discretion 
and without legislation, be re- 
leased .from public ownership to 
private ownership. But once a 
forest becomes a national park, 
only a special act of Congress can 
ever wrest it from us. 

A national park holds its 
groves sacred and inviolate to 
posterity. Virgin stands, forest 
beauty that brings health and in- 
spiration to the American people, 
superb timber reserves needing no 
reforestation, are appropriate to 
administration by the National 
Park Service. And that is why 
some branches of the lumber in- 
dustry rage at its very name, and 
make incantations of hate in the 
Senate lobbies. Do you let them 
do all the talking!^ Do you really 
care what becomes of our nation^ 
heritage of trees? Or do you just 
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frame Kilmer's Trees and hang it 
over your desk, and let the snarl- 
ing sawmills sweep through the 
forests of your own state, without 
knowing whether that timber was 
pried out of public ownership, or 
whether it is being cut with proper 
regard to the future? 

American democracy still al- 


lows for the individual voice and 
the voice of the whole people. 
The patriots, the pioneers, the 
statesmen did not give their ef- 
forts and their years to have this 
country razed of its groves, its 
woods and templed hills. What 
are those temples, if they are not 
God's own — your trees? 


❖ 

TAe Queen's ^^venge 


THE HEIGHT of Quccn Victoria's 
reign, the .newly appointed Brit- 
ish Minister to Bolivia attended a 
feast given by the dictator, Mariano 
Melgarejo, during which the dictator 
had his current mistress brought in 
and ordered all the gentlemen to 
salute her. The British Minister re- 
fused flatly, whereupon Melgarejo 
ordered him denuded, set backward 
upon a mule, and drummed out of 
the capital. 

When Victoria heard of this insult 
to the Empire, she was furious. She 
ordered out the Navy, but was ad- 


vised that Bolivia had no seacoast. 
So she sununoned the Prime Minister 
and ordered that Bolivia be stricken 
from the map for all time. It was 
reported at the time that the Queen, 
with a pair of scissors wielded by her 
own hand, actually cut the undesir- 
able republic out of existence. There- 
after, on the map of the world hang- 
ing in the House of Commons the 
spot once representing Bolivia ap- 
peared in solid black; geographies 
made no reference to it; and for many 
years, so far as England was con- 
cerned, Bolivia ceased to exist. 


Robert H. DavU, Bob Davis at La/rge (Appleton-Century) 


Just Good Clean Fascist Fun 

<0\. Duce's 2o-year-old son, Vittorio Mussolini, states that the purpose 
of his recent book. Flying Over Ethiopian Mountain Ranges^ is ** to have 
Italian youth learn to be above war's sorrow, seeing only its beauties." 
To Vittorio, his seven months’ service bombing Ethiopians was a period 
of "magnificent sport.” 

"We arrived upon them unobserved,” he writes of an action against 
the cavalry, "and immediately dropped our explosives. One group of 
horsemen gave me the impression of a budding rose unfolding as the 
bombs fell in their midst and blew them up. It was exceptionally good 
fiin." —AT. K TfibuHf (UP) 



^ A famous scientist guesses at the 
far-dbtant future of mankind 


The Last Judgment 

Condensed from the book of the same title by 
J. B. S. Haldane 

Professor of Genetics, University College, London University 


author projects himself about 40 
million years into the future and re- 
views from his post on Venus the course 
of events leading up to the end of life on 
the earth. 

I T IS NOW certain that hyman 
life on the earth’s surface is 
extinct, and quite probable 
that no living thing whatever re- 
mains there. The following is a 
brief record of the events which 
led up to this climax. 

When human life began on the 
earth, the moon revolved around 
it in 29 days. The tides which the 
moon raised in the earth caused a 
friction that was slowing down the 
rate of the earth’s rotation, in- 
creasing slightly the length of the 
day and making each century, 
measured in days, just under a 
second shorter than the last. This 
braking action of the tides was 
vastly increased when men began 
using tidal engines for power, and 
the length of the days increased 
more rapidly. 

Meanwhile, the invention of 
synthetic food led to a great in- 
crease in the world’s population. 
By the year five million the human 


race had reached equilibrium; it 
was perfectly adjusted to its en- 
vironment; the life of the indi- 
vidual was about 3000 years, and 
people were “happy” — that is to 
say, they lived in accordance with 
instincts which were gratified. 
Human evolution had ceased, and 
indeed some organs found in prim- 
itive man, such as teeth (hard 
bonelike structures in the mouth), 
had disappeared. The abolition of 
the pain sense which was accom- 
plished about this time was the 
last striking piece of artificial evo- 
lution achieved. To us who do not 
regard the individual as an end in 
itself, the value of this step is 
questionable. 

Human effort was now largely 
devoted to the development of 
personal relationships, and to art 
and music. But the continents were 
partly remodeled and large areas 
of the planet were artificially 
heated, through tidal energy. As a 
result of increasing tidal friction, 
the day continued to lengthen om- 
inously, and by the year 8,000,000 
it had doubled. 

It was characteristic of the dwell- 
ers on earth that they never looked 
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more than a million years ahead. 
But now a few men, realizing that 
the earth’s rotation would dimin- 
ish rapidly, began to suggest the 
colonization of other planets. The 
older expeditions had all been fail- 
ures. The projectiles sent out from 
the earth had mostly been de- 
stroyed by air friction or by me- 
teorites in interstellar space. Two 
expeditions had landed on the 
moon with oxygen supplies, suc- 
cessfully mapp^ the face of it 
which is turned away from the 
earth, and signaled their results 
back. But return was impossible, 
and their members had died on 
the moon. 

The projectiles used in the ear- 
lier expeditions were metal cylin- 
ders some 150 feet in length. They 
were dispatched from tubes sev- 
eral miles long, built in high moun- 
tains, so that when the projectile 
emerged it had relatively little air 
to go through. The projectile pro- 
gressed on the rocket principle, 
being impelled forward by the ex- 
plosion of charges in its tail. On 
arriving in the gravitational field 
of another planet its fall could be 
slowed by the dischaige down- 
ward of more of its explosive 
cargo, and collapsible metal rods 
were extruded to break the shock 
of landing. Nevertheless, landing 
was generally fatal. 

However, an expedition reached 
Mars successfully in the year 
9,723,841, but reported that colo- 
nization was impracticable. The 


species dominant on that planet 
appear to possess senses unlike our 
own, and were able to annihilate 
this expedition. Half a million 
years later the first successful land- 
ing was effected on Venus, but 
its members ultimately perished 
because of the intense heat and 
the shortage of oxygen in the 
atmosphere. 

In the year 17,846,151 the tide- 
machines had done their work. 
The day became as long as 48 of 
the old days, and the long nights 
were intensely cold. During the 
day the temperature rose to a 
degree which was only tolerable 
through the development of cool- 
ing devices for houses. Many of the 
plants, almost all of which were 
ornamental trees and flowers, were 
able to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions, the smaller ones going 
through their entire life cycle dur- 
ing a day, and surviving only as 
seeds during the night. On the 
other hand all non-domesticated 
mammals, birds, and reptiles be- 
came extinct. There was an im- 
mense demand for power for heat- 
ing and cooling purposes. The 
tides were used for this purpose, 
and the day was thus further 
lengthened. 

By the year 25,000,000 it was 
realized that the earth’s end was 
only a few million years ahead. 
But the vast majority of mankind 
contemplated the death of their 
species with less aversion than 
their own, and shovffed no interest 
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in measures to forestall the ap- 
proaching doom. A minority felt 
otherwise, and expeditions to 
Venus became commoner. After 
284 consecutive failures a landing 
was established, and before its 
members died they were able to 
furnish the first really precise re- 
ports as to conditions, on that 
planet, using infrared radiation 
for signaling. 

A few hundred thousand of the 
human race, from some of whom 
we are descended, determined that, 
though men died, man should live 
forever. It was possible for human- 
ity to establish itself on Venus 
only if they were able to with- 
stand the heat and want of oxygen 
there, and this could be done only 
by a deliberate evolution in that 
direction first accomplished on 
earth. Enough was now known of 
evolution to render the experi- 
ment possible. The human mate- 
rial was selected from each gener- 
ation, and in the course of 10,000 
years, after profound chemical 
and structural changes, a race was 
evolved capable of life at one 
tenth of the oxygen pressure prev- 
alent on earth, and the body tem- 
perature had been raised by six 
degrees. 

• Then projectiles of a far larger 
size were dispatched to Venus. Of 
1734 only II made satisfactory 
landings. The crews <of the first 
two perished, those of the next 
eight were our ancestors. The other 
projectile contained bacteria with 


which the previous life on Venus, 
some of it a serious menace, was 
destroyed. 

The history of our life on Venus 
need not be given here. After the 
immense efforts of the first colo- 
nizers, we have settled down as 
members of a super-organism with 
no limits to its possible progress. 
The evolution of the individual 
has been brought under complete 
social control and, besides enor- 
mously enhanced intellectual pow- 
ers, we possess two new senses. 
The one enables us to apprehend 
directly radio waves and thus 
places every individual, at all mo- 
ments of life, under the influence 
of the community. It is difficult to 
see how without it we could have 
achieved as complete a solidarity 
as has been possible. The new 
magnetic sense is of value in flying 
and otherwise in view of the very 
opaque character of our atmos- 
phere. So rapid was our evolution 
that the crew of the last projectile 
from the earth were incapable of 
fertile unions with our inhabitants, 
and they were, therefore, used for 
experimental purposes. 

P jring the last few million years 
the moon approached the earth 
rather rapidly, and it became clear 
that the final catastrophe could 
not be long delayed. The effect of 
the tidal strain raised in it by the 
earth caused the moon to begin to 
disintegrate, and the end came 
quite suddenly. It was watched 
from Venus, but the earlier stages 
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were also signaled from the earth. 
The depression in the moon’s sur- 
face facing the earth suddenly 
opened and emitted a torrent of 
white-hot lava, for the interior of 
the satellite was hot owing to 
radioactivity. As the moon passed 
round the earth it raised the tem- 
perature in the tropics to such an 
extent that rivers and lakes were 
dried up and vegetation destroyed. 
Within three days the satellite 
had broken up into a ring of white- 
hot lava and dust. The last mes- 
sage received from the earth stated 
that the entire human race had 
retired underground except on the 
antarctic continent where, how- 
ever, the icecap had already melted. 
Within a day from the moon’s 
break-up large fragments of it had 
fallen on the earth. Through the 
clouds of steam and volcanic smoke 
which shrouded the earth we 
could see but little, but later on it 
became clear that the tropical re- 
gions had been buried many miles 
deep under lunar fragments, and 
the remainder had been sub- 
merged in the boiling ocean and in 
volcanic outflows. It is not con- 
sidered possible that any vestige 
of human life remains. 

Lunar fragments will continue 
to fall on the earth for about an- 
other 35,000 years. At the end of 
that period the earth, which now 
possesses a belt of enormous moun- 
tains in its tropical regions, sepa- 
rated from the poles by two rings 
of sea, will be ready for recoloni- 


zation. We on Venus are making 
preparations for this event. 

When the earth has been recolo- 
nized it is proposed thence to 
colonize Jupiter. The intense grav- 
itation would, of course, destroy 
bodies as large as our own, but 
life on Jupiter will be possible for 
organisms built on a smaller scale. 
A dwarf form of the human race 
about a fourth qur height, and 
with short stumpy legs but very 
thick bones, is, therefore, being 
bred. Their internal organs will 
also be very solidly built. They 
are selected by spinning them 
round in centrifuges which supply 
an artificial gravitational field, 
and destroy the less suitable mem- 
bers of each generation. Adapta- 
tion to such intense cold as that 
on Jupiter is impracticable, but it 
is proposed to send projectiles of a 
mile in length, which will contain 
sufficient stores of energy to last 
their inhabitants for some cen- 
turies, during which they may be 
able to develop the sources avail- 
able on that planet. It is hoped 
that as many as one in a thousand 
of these projectiles may arrive 
safely. If Jupiter is successfully 
occupied, the conquest of the 
outer planets will be attempted. 

About 130,000,000 years hence> 
our solar system will pass into a 
region of space in which stars are 
far denser than in oiir present 
neighborhood. It is conside^ pos- 
sible that we may pass near enough 
to one of their planets to allow an 
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attempt at landing. It is our ideal been destroyed. If that ideal is 
that by that time all the matter in even approximately fulfilled} the 
our universe available for life end of the world which we have 
should be within the power of the just witnessed was an episode 
race whose original home has just of entirely negligible importance. 


Newspaper 7 * ales — VI ■ 



INURING the World War, when the 
official communiqud announcing 
JofFre’s replacement by Nivelle as 
high command of the French armies 
was delayed day after day, and my 
account of the event had been killed 
four times in the censor’s office, I 
happened to meet Alden Brooks, the 
writer, one afternoon. 

“You wrote about Nivelle for CoL 
Iter's^ didn’t you,” I asked. 

“Not Nivelle,” Brooks replied, 
“the piece was about P6tain. But I 
said a lot about Nivelle, and called 
him P^tain’s chief assistant.” 

“What was the date of that arti- 
cle? ” 1 asked. He told me; and weigh- 
ing every word for its effect upon the 
censor, 1 sent a brief dispatch to the 
telegraph office, addressed as a per- 
sonal message to C .V. van Anda, 
managing editor of the New York 
Times^ at his apartment. It read: 

MANAGER LOCAL OFFICE LEAVING 
STOP BROOKSMAN WANTED JOB BUT 
APPOINTING HIS ASSISTANT AS PER 
collier’s ARRANOEMENf OF APRIL 
aaND STOP PLEASE RELIEVE ME OF 
FURTHER RESPONSIBILITY 

The “local manager” was of course 
Joffre. Brooksman and his assistant 


referred to P6tain and Nivelle as ex- 
plaineii in Brooks’ Collier s article. 
My demand to be relieved of further 
responsibility was a warning to the 
Times not to credit me in any way. 

I'he following day a reply came 
from Van Anda, showing that he had 
discovered * my meaning. 1 cabled 
back: 

ASSISTANT ALREADY AT WORK SO 

AGAIN MUST ASK TO BE RELIEVED OF 

FURTHER RESPONSIBILITY 

Next morning the Times printed 
under a Washington date line, and 
under a heading spread across the 
front page, a detailed story stating 
that Joffre had been relieved and 
that Nivelle was in supreme com- 
mand. of all the French armies; that 
P6tain had been considered for the 
post but had been turned down. The 
French Embassy vehemently denied 
the story; then came the official an- 
nouncement from Paris. No one ever 
knew where the Times received its 
exclusive information; probably it is 
still a mystery to the War Depart- 
ments of the United States and the 
European powers. 

— Wjrthe Williams, Dusk of Empin (Scribners) 



Take Your Profits from Defeat 

Condensed from The Forum 
William Moulton Marston 

G>nsulting psychologist; author of *‘Try Living” 


I F THERE IS any single factor 
that makes for success in liv- 
ing, it is the ability to draw 
dividends from defeat- Every suc- 
cess I know has been reached 
because the person was able to 
analyze defeat and actually profit 
by it in his next undertaking. If 
you confuse defeat with failure, 
then you are doomed indeed to 
failure. For it isn’t defeat that 
makes you fail; it is your own 
refusal to see in defeat the guide 
and incentive to success. 

Defeats are nothing to be ashamed 
of. They are routine incidents in 
the life of every man who achieves. 
But defeat is a dead loss unless 
you do face it without humilia- 
tion, analyze it and learn why you 
failed to make your objective. If 
you look upon defeat in the light 
of a friendly tipster, it ceases to 
be mortifying, and the task of 
analyzing its causes within your- 
self becomes both interesting and 
profitable. 

Defeat, in other words, can help 
to cure its own cause. Hiram 
Kimball, a middle-aged New Eng- 
lander, inherited his uncle’s bool^ 
shop, which had been modestly 
successful for more than 20 years. 
Fired with ambition to modernize 
and expand the business, Hiram 
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leased a new corner, put in a 
larger stock, advertised exten- 
sively and doubled his overhead. 
A couple of years later he was 
bankrupt. • 

Defeat left Kimball with the 
firsthand experience he had pre- 
viously lacked and a lot of second- 
hand books the receivers had been 
unable to sell. He put defeat to 
work. He built a shack with his 
own hands on a much-traveled 
highway and spread his old books 
all over the place invitingly. Re- 
sults came with surprising prompt- 
ness. Secondhand l^ks, as Hiram 
well knew, are gateways to mental 
adventure which few passers-by 
can refrain from exploring. In 
three seasons he made twice the 
money he had lost. His defeat 
equipped him for a satisfying and 
original success. 

Not only does defeat prepare us 
for success, but nothing can arouse 
within us such a compiling desire 
to succeed. The desire to domi- 
nate is the first of four primary 
emotions to appear. If you let a 
baby grasp a rod and try to pull it 
away he will cling mpre and more 
tightly until his whole weight is 
suspended. It is this same reac- 
tion which should give you new 
and greater strengA every time 
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TAKE YOUR PROFITS FROM DEFEAT 


you are defeated. If you exploit 
the power which defeat gives, you 
can accomplish with it far more 
than you are capable of when all 
is serene- 

John Paul Jones stood on the 
shot-torn deck of the Bon Homme 
> The had deserted 

him. He was raked fore and aft by 
cruel fire from British men-o’-war. 
The Richard began to sink. John 
Paul was a beaten man. But when 
the British commander asked Jones 
to surrender, a fighting fury of 
defeat suddenly boiled over in the 
American. Said he, “I have"' not 
yet begun to fight.” He rammed 
his waterlogged ship against the 
nearest British vessel, grappled 
and boarded her, and in no time 
at all the fight was over. From the 
bitterness of defeat, John Paul 
Jones drew a conqueror’s spirit 
which assured him victory. 

Heroes are often made in mo- 
ments of defeat. Theodore Roose- 
velt, who insisted on finishing a 
political speech after a would-be 
assassin had pumped a revolver 
bullet into his breast, got that way 
by virtue of a good licking he took 
as a terrified boy. T. R. made up 
his exceedingly dominant mind 
that he would learn to box, to 
shoot, to play tough games with 
the b^t of them and to give more 
than he received. He parried out 
his resolution because he had the 
impetus of defeat behind him. 

Once you have analyzed defeat, 
you perceive a specific obstacle to 
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climb over instead of a vague, 
terrifying bogeyman of imagined 
inferiority which is likely to leap 
upon you at every step of your 
next eflFort. 

I know a man who suffered very 
unpleasant consequences from a 
love affair. The experience condi- 
tioned his whole life; it induced in 
him a fear of women which ex- 
presses itself in running away or 
turning in upon himself when 
they are present. To everybody 
but himself this fellow’s phobia is 
amusing. But for him it is real and 
painful. Instead of facing his love 
defeat, analyzing its real causes 
and taking profits in future rela- 
tionships, he is beaten by one 
reverse. 

It will pay you to search your 
own behavior for stupidities of 
this type and get rid of them. 
There are people who have lost 
their jobs who are afraid to ask for 
work; people rebuffed when they 
sought a raise who are afraid now 
to speak to the boss; mothers 
whose children almost drowned 
who will not permit them to go 
info rhe water to learn to swim. 
Any fear of defeat which you do 
not possess will impress you as 
ridiculous. But the chances are 
you have a pet defeat of your own 
from which you run away with 
equal unreasonableness. 

People try in many ways to 
disguise the fact that they are 
running away. The simplest trick 
is to tell yourself that you are not 
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defeated, that you are making 
satisfactory progress when, as a 
matter of fact, you are completely 
blocked. I know a man who tries 
to keep his self-confidence by con- 
tinually telling himself and his 
friends that he is about to get a 
promotion. His underconscious- 
ness isn’t fooled; he knows well 
enough that he long ago reached 
the limit of advancement in his 
present position. Actually he is 
losing confidence in himself with 
every pathetic attempt to cover 
up defeat. 

Another trick some people play 
on themselves is to “forget” their 
defeats. There might be merit in 
this method if it were psycho- 
logically possible to amputate 
unpleasant memories. But it isn’t. 
All you can do is repress them. 
Experiences thus buried throw off 
emotional poisons, fears, depres- 
sions, hatreds, antisocial feelings. 
They cause not only mental dis- 
orders but physic^ sicknesses. 


And instead of bolstering up your 
self-confidence, such a complex 
will in time destroy it completely. 

If the shock of an imagined 
failure has numbed you for the 
moment so that you cannot think 
clearly, go out on a party, chop 
down a tree, punch a heavy bag; 
do something violent and unusual. 
Then sleep for a while. When you 
wake up you wiH find that your 
brain is thinking hard and fast. 
Now is the time to spot your 
profits and make your comeback. 
Note particularly the false values, 
the silly, futile desires which this 
temporary setback has stripped 
away. Then set your fundamental 
desires to work, free from the en- 
cumbrances which defeat has re- 
vealed to you. For this profit 
alone, defeat is worth while. Put 
all your resentment into a thrust 
toward your goal. If defeat re- 
leases inside of you an unbeatable 
dominance, nothing can keep you 
from success on your next attempt. 


‘QOLt S. Qfcur gUo«, .Otf.?' 

HAVE found no differences that are absolute between Eastern and 
Western life except in the attitude toward age. In China, the first ques- 
tion a person asks the other on an official call is: “What is your glorious 
age?” If he replies apologetically that he is 23 or 28, the other generally 
comforts him by saying that he still has a glorious future, and that one 
day he may become old Enthusiasm grows in proportion as the gentle- 
man is able to report a higher and higher age, and if he is anywhere over 
50, the inquirer drops his voice in humility and respect. People actually 
look forward to the celebration of their 51st birthday. % 

— lin Yutang, Tkt ImpoHanee nf Ltoing (Reynal ft Hitchcock) 



Agriculture under the Nazi Dicutmhip 


Farm as You\e Told 

Condensed from The Country Home Magazine 
George Kent 


T he government men arrive 
as the cows are filing into 
the barn. They take the 
stools from the farmer’s wife and 
the hired girl, sit down and begin 
milking. They strip the 40 cows, 
and set down figures in their note- 
books. 

To every farm in Germany the 
government men come to make 
sure that the amount of milk the 
farmer delivers is precisely the 
amount he draws from his cows. 
For the farmer must bring all his 
milk to a control station. He can- 
not retain even a pint to churn 
butter for the family. The skim 
milk he needs for his pigs he must 
buy back. The price he gets is 
fixed for everything he grows. 

Let’s consider how Hans Vogel, 
typical German farmer, fits into 
the intricate economic plan of the 
Nazi state. Before the dictator- 
ship, Hans killed each fall four 
or five fat pigs and made them 
into a winter’s supply of sausage 
and headcheese. Now he brings 
all his pigs to the Nazi control 
station and receives for them the 
government price. He has a fat 
steer to sell in the market. Excit- 
ing places, these German markets 


used to be. The trader beat his 
palm as he named a figure. The 
farmer beat his palm as he named 
another. And the chaflFering pro- 
ceeded until at last a bargain was 
made. Now, in the market meta- 
morphosed by the Nazis, an officer 
comes along, glances at the beast, 
names a figure — and Hans must 
take it. 

German agriculture is literally 
one vast corporation — the Na- 
tional P'ood Corporation. At its 
head is the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, R. Walther Darr6, a man 
with absolute powers over all that 
concerns farming. He controls al- 
most every phase of the farmer’s 
life. Hans can own his farm, but 
he cannot own what he produces. 

Darr6’s supervisors stalk the 
farmer’s fields, squinting, estimat- 
ing. When the potatoes start to 
grow, the supervisors point to empty 
spots and order a new planting 
there. They insist on so many 
catch crops — between crop plant- 
ings — that there is no longer any 
leisure. Ascension Day, once a 
merry holiday, is spent in toil. 

By decree from Berlin, Farmer 
Hans is ordered to sow 15 acres 
this year in flax. He hates the stuff 
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Any other crop would pay him 
more. But German farmers learn 
not to argue with a decree. There’s 
a concentration camp ready for 
them if they do. And if a super- 
visor is displeased — if he thinks 
a farmer is careless, inefficient or 
unworthy — he can take over the 
farm and operate it himself, giv- 
ing orders to Hans and his wife. 

By edict last July the entire 
wheat and rye crops were requisi- 
tioned to safeguard the nation’s 
bread supply. Farmers may keep 
only what they need for their fami- 
lies. For feeding bread crops to live- 
stock they may be fined heavily. 

According to G. L. Steere, Amer- 


ican agricultural attache at Ber- 
lin, these strenuous efforts have 
succeeded in making the country 
8 1 percent self-sufficient. But many 
farmers are evading the rigid quota 
system. Gangs or syndicates, op- 
erating strings of high-powered 
cars, sell coveted foodstuffs widely, 
and individual bootleggers travel 
about on trains with food con- 
cealed in false-bpttomed trunks 
and suitcases. The penalties are 
severe — fines, prison, and in the 
case of large-scale operators, death. 
Yet the Minister of Agriculture 
estimates that one third of all 
food produced is sold surrepti- 
tiously. 


❖ 



c^iNCOLN and his law-partner, Herndon, jogging 
along a muddy road in an old buggy through pour- 
ing rain, were discussing a point of philosophy — 
whether there is such a thing as a disinterested, 
unselfish act. Lincoln said No; Herndon argued 
that there are such acts. 

They passed a pig caught in a crack of an old rail fence, squeal- 
ing for dear life. A little farther on, Lincoln, who was driving, 
stopped the buggy, got out and let the pig loose. When he climb^ 
back in, his feet were muddy, his clothes wet, his hat dripping. 

^'There now,'’ said Herndon. '*In spite of your fine logic you 
have proved my point. Why get out in the mud and let shat silly 
pig out when he would have wiggled his way out anyhow?” 

It was a purely selfish act,” said Lincoln. ” If I hadn’t I would 
not have slept a wink tonight; his ^ueal would have echoed in my 
dreams. He might have wiggled his way out, but I wouldn't have 
known it. I win the case.” — Jom^ Fort Newton, Lioing Eftryjhy (Harper) 
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41 The story of the most complete 
research laboratory in the world 


Headache Headquarters 

Condensed from Scientific American 
Frederick Tisdale 


W HEN a manufacturer has 
trouble with his product 
he may call in the Mellon 
Institute of Pittsburgh, an organ- 
ization that diagnoses — and cures 
— industrial headaches. Since 1911 
it has solved problems for 4000 
companies, developed 650 * 'new 
processes; some 700 U. S. patents 
have been granted on the results 
of its research. 

By improving the things that 
millions consume, the Institute 
promises to become the most sig- 
nificant monument to its founders, 
Andrew W. Mellon and Richard 
B. Mellon. The new structure into 
which the organization’s 200 sci- 
entists moved last May is the most 
complete research laboratory in 
the world, with 300 chemical or 
mechanical workrooms. By a turn 
of the hand one can obtain steam, 
gas, compressed air, suction (for 
creating vacuum), water at any 
temperature, tropic or arctic 
Veather conditions. 

Mellon Institute works through 
industrial fellowships which are 
financed by individuals, compa- 
nies or associated groups. Such 
payments, however, only partially 


meet running expenses, which 
amount to about a million dollars 
a year. Donors of fellowships may 
use all facilities of the organiza- 
tion but they pay according to 
the needs for personnel and spe- 
cial apparatus. Contracts run for 
at least a year. All patent and 
other rights belong to the fellow- 
ship donor. 

The Institute chooses the best 
available scientist to head each 
fellowship' activity. Most of them 
are young chemists or engineers 
with brilliant records from univer- 
sities, company laboratories, or 
government bureaus. Discoveries 
eventually worth millions to the 
country are sometimes made by 
groups whose head “fellow” gets 
around $6000 a year. But there 
always is a chance that these men 
may graduate into a good job 
witii a grateful client. 

No problem is too difficult or 
too humble for Institute special- 
ists to solve. Through Mellon re- 
search, the half-billion dollar 
Koppers Company .was able to 
adapt the manufacture of war 
chemicals to peaceful commerce. 
Attacking the lowly task of dish- 
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washing for another company, the 
Institute discovered that the ad- 
dition of certain crystals to wash- 
ing compounds caused china and 
glassware to dry with miraculous 
speed and brightness, germ-free 
and without the aid of a towel! 
Millions munch their morning 
toast without appreciating the 
Institute’s contribution to com- 
' mercial bread-making. “Arkady” 
yeast-food revolutionize this branch 
of the baking industry, effecting 
a saving of about 50 percent in 
the time required to make bread, 
cutting the fermentation time 
from five hours to two and a half. 
The skinless frankfurter is the re- 
sult of ten years’ research. Dis- 
covering that meat does not stick 
to cellulose, the Institute devised 
a machine that forced out cellulose 
in an endless tube, much the same 
as rayon filaments are produced; 
after the sausage is cooked, 
smoked and stuffed in the ortho- 
dox manner, the cellulose cover- 
ing is removed, and the purchaser 
buys a nude “frank” ready for 
boiling and the valedictory smear 
of mustard. 

Slag waste from steel operations 
has been cleverly adapted for 
building purposes. Experiments 
on 350 types of brick walls dis- 
closed the best methods of com- 
batting moisture seepage; the In- 
stitute developed types of metal 
flashing to prevent it. One fellow- 
ship discovered that the addition 
of 10 percent copper powder to 


certain cements produced an 
amazing new cement which grows 
stronger under exposure to water 
and weather- New plastics devel- 
oped at the Institute now compete 
with older materials used in table 
tops, automobile accessories, ma- 
chine casings, tableware, etc. 

Research on the subject of sleep 
for the Simmons Company illus- 
trates the ingenuity displayed by 
Mellon scientists. A posture meter 
was invented to register how long 
a subject lay in each position. It 
consisted of a noiseless motor which 
slowly moved a tape under the 
bed; a penpoint drew a straight 
line on this tape as long as the 
sleeper lay still, jogged whenever 
he moved. Comparison with a 
time-line on the tape registered 
how long each posture was 
kept. Exact positions were ob- 
served and timed by a movie 
camera aimed through a hole in 
the wall. Whenever the subject 
moved and disturbed the bed- 
springs, an electromagnet snapped 
the shutter. Each exposure was 
registered on a clock. Subjects in- 
cluded 150 persons, of both sexes, 
of varying ages and states of health. 
It was discovered that normal 
persons change posture 20 to 60 
times during a typical night. Sim- 
mons Company was given the 
analysis of two million measure- 
ments to guide it in designing 
sleeping equipment. 

For Heinz, the Institute devel- 
oped “Strained foods” for babies. 
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children, persons on soft diets. 
These foods retain practically all 
the vitamins ::nd minerals. One 
of the combinations of strained 
green vegetables contains lettuce, 
kale, asparagus — a mixture rich 
in calcium value and superior to 
spinach, which interferes with 
calcium utilization. Mellon scien- 
tists also developed flake coffee 
as a by-product of packing experi- 
ments for Continental Can Com- 
pany. Flaking crushes the coffee 
cells, yields about 96 percent of 
essentials, compared with about 
60 percent from ground co%e. 

Better silk strings for tennis 
rackets, strqpger and more lethal 
chemicals for insecticides, and 
safer methods of laundering are 
other Mellon Institute achieve- 
ments. Pants pressing and remov- 
ing stubble from male chins in a 
shaving clinic” are representa- 
tive types of investigation. 

While industrial research is the 
Institute’s backlog, it also busies 
itself directly in behalf of human- 


ity. An example is its air pollution 
study. “Snapshots” of air are 
taken by a suction pump which 
traps samples in a small chamber. 
Particles are counted under a 
microscope; safe air contains 
about 200,000 particles per cubic 
foot, while very dirty atmosphere 
runs as high as half a billion parti- 
cles. By cooperating with indus- 
try, Mellon Institute effected a 
drastic reduction in the precipita- 
tion of soot in Pittsburgh. Its find- 
ings guide cities to more intelligent 
antismoke ordinances, industrial 
plants to better firing equipment. 

Gone is the day when the lone 
inventor groped (and hoped) in 
his poorly equipped hideaway. 
Mass attack by trained men now 
solves the technical difficulties of 
industry. Cooperation among them 
speeds results, decreases costs, 
and as the record of the Mellon 
Institute demonstrates, improves 
the products of everyday con- 
sumption, and the processes by 
which they are made. 


(S/cKwa/ 

a piercing shriek of “Oh, my God!” broke off a matter-of- 
fact telephone conversation between Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Segal, the 
husband, terrified by the ensuing silence, called the police. 

Fifteen police, armed with shotguns, sped to the house and found 
an unconscious woman beside a dangling telephone. Revived, Mrs. 
Segal gasped: “He’s still here in the house. He may be under a bed, 
or maybe in a closet. But he’s still here. He ran right up to me . • 
“What did he look like?” interrupted Sergeant McBride. 

“Why, he looked like — like any other mouse, I guess — only 
more so.” — JHanta Constitutiwi (AP) 



Society Town Crier 

Condensed from The New Yorker 
Margaret Case Harriman 

SUCCESS in New York, to those and frivolous comment genuinely 
who are socially ambitious, amuses them; others, perhaps, be- 
has come in the last 20 years cause they are afraid not to. 
to be largely a matter of getting Paul has definite distinction as 
their names in the papers as often the inventor of a style now in- 
as possible, preferably with pic- dulged in by most* writers of so- 
tures; and the society columns of ciety columns — the rich quota- 
Dolly Madison, Polly Stuyvesant, tion mark, the meaningful dash, 
Billy Benedick and ChoUy Knicker- the mannered repetition, the sly 
bocker — the pen names of one allusive phrase. “Those impres- 
man — have achieved at one time sionable young ‘lovelies to 
or another a curious power of be- quote a random sample, “have 
stowing or withholding this acco- been utterly utterly disconsolate 
lade. Cholly Knickerbocker, the since the personable ‘Jimmy’ flew 
only pseudonym now used, is to California.” Large amounts of 
really Maury H. B. Paul, a well- money are invariably “oodles of 
connected native of Philadelphia ducats”; he invented the phrase 
(the initials stand, for Henry “cafe society” to describe the 
Biddle), now of New York, where night-club crowd. “Yours truly” 
he is a familiar figure all over (as Paul writes of himself) has a 
town. He is a plump, airy kind of telephone that does not ring — it 
man, expensively dressed and “tinkles.” 

deeply perfumed. “I always smell Cholly runs his column accord- 
to heaven,” Paul says, contentedly, ing to a rigid principle which he 
He likes to talk about his clothes mentions often and fondly — he 
and will gladly pull up a trouser never tells all he knows about any- 
leg to display solid-gold garter body; it might be dangerous and 
clasps engraved with all four of invite lawsuits, and besides, “as 
his initials. Lunching or dining in long as you keep back part of 
a fashionable restaurant he can what you know about people 
scarcely attend to his food for you’ve always got something to 
waving to people at nearby tables, hold over them in case they 
They wave back, and come over threaten )rou.” Paul has never 
to his table to visit — -some be- been sued, but victims of his 
cause Paul’s patter of hot news sprightly pen have myre than once 
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threatened to cut him in little 
pieces. Frequently people con- 
front him indignantly in public 
laces: Just what did you mean 
y what you wrote about me?” 
Paul's reply is invariably the 
same. Just what did you think I 
meant?” he inquires smoothly. 
He has found there is usually no 
answer to this. 

In Paul's early days, in Philadel- 
phia — about 1913 — newspaper 
society columns consisted mainly 
of formal items announcing en- 
gagements, marriages, dinners, 
etc. Paul got around a good deal, 
and the society editor of the Phil- 
adelphia Press took to calling him 
up to find out what parties were 
going on. He got no payment for 
this information, and soon found 
this thriftiness on the editor's 
part depressing. He applied for a 
job writing society notes for 
Frank Munsey's Philadelphia TimeSy 
and when told there was no place 
for him, was inspired to a canny 
resourcefulness. Throughout the 
next two weeks he sent to George 
Shor, the managing editor, social 
items in the names of various 
prominent residents of the town, 
each in disguised handwriting, 
each notably incorrect. The ^imes 
innocently published every one. 
Xt the end of a pleasing fortnight, 
Paul presented himself to Shor, 
clippings of the items iti hand. 
“This is disgraceful,” he said. 
“Here you've got Mrs. So-and-So 
living at Cumberland Terrace and 


she lives at 419 Walnut Street. 
And who are these people who got 
married yesterday? They're not 
in the Social Register or the tele- 
phone book, and nobody I know 
ever heard of them.” Paul was 
hired at once at {$15 a week. 

In 1914, Munsey closed down 
the Philadelphia Times without 
warning, but transferred George 
Shor and the new society reporter 
to the staff of his New York Press. 
Paul arrived in New York in June. 
He knew nobody, knew almost 
nothing about the summer resorts 
fashionable with New Yorkers, 
and spent the long, hot days wan- 
dering up and down Fifth and 
Madison Avenues with a copy of 
the Blue Book in his hand, mem- 
orizing the names and addresses 
of prominent people. That winter 
he was sent to cover the opening 
of the Metropolitan Opera. He 
still knew no important New York- 
ers by sight, but he managed to 
whip up a profuse account of the 
box holders present that evening 
by plodding tirelessly along the 
corridors behind the boxes and 
copying the name from the brass 
plate Oil each door. 

The next day Mr. Munsey 
summoned him to his private 
office. “I have just had a tele- 
phone call from Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Fish, who has read your account 
of the Metropolitan premiere,” 
said Mr. Munsey. “She thought 
you might be interested to know 
that you have succeeded in open- 
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ing half the graves in Woodlawn 
Cemetery.” His voice remained 
cold and without expression as he 
went on to explain to the quiver- 
ing Paul that the name on the 
door of an opera box is often left 
untouched by descendants who 
continue to occupy the box after 
the original box holder has died. 

Later that season, a Philadel- 
phia friend introduced Paul to 
Miss Maria deBarril, social secre- 
tary to New York’s Four Hun- 
dred. She liked him — he was al- 
ready perfecting the cozy chatter 
and the gift for outrageous com- 
ment that now endear him to many 
women — and soon he knew many 
prominent New Yorkers. Burst- 
ing with information, he longed to 
write something chattier than his 
usual anonymous items, but re- 
ceived no encouragement until he 
.met Paul Block, part owner of the 
Evening Mail, who engaged him 
to write society news and gave 
him a fairly free hand. 

Paul was shrewd enough to 
carry over into his writing his tal- 
ent for talking to women as they 
talk among themselves — rapidly, 
with eager little bursts of confi- 
dence — and to emphasize this 
approach by agning himself “Dolly 
Madison.” And since the most 
important members of the world 
of fashion were still too reticent 
to provide enough copy, Dolly 
Masson resorted to long columns 
of comment, mostly vindictive, 
upon the social climbers trying to 


work their way into sacred ground. 
The climbers were so intoxicated 
with the spectacle of their names 
in print that they foigot to object 
to what was said about them. 

In 1919, William Randolph 
Hearst, calling upon Miss Marion 
Davies at her New York apart- 
ment, found her preoccupied with 
the Evening Mail. As owner of the 
New York American and the Eve- 
ning Jotamal, this interest in a 
rivd paper irked him. When 
she explained that she read 
it for ^lly Madison’s column, 
Hearst telephoned the city editor 
of the American'. “Get this Dolly 
Madison.” The American owned 
the name “Cholly Knickerbocker,” 
a column which had fallen into de- 
cay, and so Paul became Cholly. 

At that time, Paul was not only 
Dolly Madison, but also Polly 
Stuyvesant of the Morning Tele- 
graph and a contributor of un- 
signed items to the Post. It was 
his pleasant delusion that none of 
his employers knew he was work- 
ing for anyone else, and he in- 
tended simply to add the Ameri- 
can to his string, which brought 
him altogether about $140 a 
week. After a couple of months, 
however, Mr. Hearst jolted Paul 
out of his dream of handling so- 
ciety news for the entire New 
York press by sending him a short 
memorandum: “It seems to me 
that you are working too hard, 
competing with yours^ all over 
town.” Hearst ape^ to pay Paul 
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^250 a week for his exclusive serv- 
ices, and Paul resigned his other 
jobs. He has built up the society 
section of the Sunday American 
until it fills at least four pages; 
and his column is syndicated in 
over 60 newspapers. 

With the merger last June of 
the American with the Journal^ 
Cholly Knickerbocker became a 
feature of the combined papers. 
Dowagers and maidens read his 
last American column wistfully; it 
seemed to them like the end of an 
era. As one woman put it, ‘‘With- 
out Cholly Knickerbocker on^ihe 
breakfast tray, it hardly seems 
worth while waking up any more 
until the Journal comes out.” To 
this atmosphere of gentle sorrow 
there was a brighter side, for Paul. 
He had just signed a new five-year 
contract with Hearst at a salary 
higher than any ever before paid 
to a society reporter, and slightly 
larger than that of the Chief Justice 
of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Paul is careful always to nur- 
ture a feud of some kind with 
someone socially prominent — it 
makes good reading. His skirmish 
with Julia Hoyt started when he 
advised her to send her ermine 
.wrap to the cleaner because it was 
the dirtiest ermine wrap in New 
York. The bickering lasted for 
weeks — on Paul’s side^ anyway. 

Occasionally he is moved to 
genuine anger, and likes then to 
make his displeasure known by 


some large and insolent gesture. 
One Christmas 20-odd years ago 
in his native Philadelphia, he sent 
James H. R. Cromwell, a son of 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury, a 
present bought at a local jewel- 
er’s. Soon afterward he left Phila- 
delphia for New York, and the 
bill, amounting to I37, was for- 
warded to him. Paul explains he 
never saw it. A year or so later, a 
Philadelphia acquaintance told 
Paul the jeweler had finally com- 
plained to Mrs. Stotesbury about 
non-payment of the bill, and that 
she had paid it. This news, in- 
stead of embarrassing Paul, roused 
him to furious resentment against 
Mrs. Stotesbury for what he 
called a “queenly gesture.” He 
stamped his foot and sent her I37 
worth of potted geraniums at 10 
cents apiece; they were delivered 
in a florist’s wagon, along with a 
receipted bill. 

In spite of occasional rages 
against him, Paul is asked to more 
parties than he has time to go to 
— sometimes because a hostess 
wants a little publicity, but often 
because he is considered by many 
to be a genuinely entertaining 
guest. But whether people fawn 
on him, despise him, or like him, 
his attitude toward all is one of 
simple gratitude. “Even when 
people snub me,” he says, “I feel 
like saying to them, ‘Thank you 
for just existing. I wouldn’t be 
wearing solid-gold 'garter clasps 
if it weren’t for you’.” 



In keeping with its policy of acquainting readers, 
from time to time, with interesting features in 
other magazines The Reader's Digest presents: 

The Scribner Quiz 

Excerpts from a Department in Scribner’s Magazine 

HOPF WELL DO YOU READ? 

Irving D. T^ressler 


T his section of the Quiz tests 
your knowledge of the mean- 
ing of words, how well you 
read, and your grasp of human 
conduct. If you understand the 
true meaning of the words, of their 
meaning when modified or quali- 
fied by other words, you should 
have no trouble in selecting the 
correct answer. Keep in mind 
that the answer is not what you 
would do in the situation de- 
scribed, or what you think the 
subject should do. It is what the 
person described would do. 

The correct answers have been 
determined by a jury of Scribner 
readers. If you feel their answers 
are not correct, we respectfully 
suggest that you look up the 
words in the dictionary and see if 
the jury is not right. 

Scoring: The perfect score is 
loo. Deduct ten points for each 
question you answer incorrectly. 
{Correct answers on page pcJ.) 

Example: Here is a simple 
question to answer which will 
show you how to do the others: 

Julia is pretty, with red hair, a 
beautiful figure, and a knowledge 
of herself and her interest in men. 
68 


She is also fragile and conversa- 
tionally inept. When buying clothes 
would Julia: 

Select scarlet dresses? (^^ot with red 
hair.) 

Buy clinging^ pastel creations? (Most 
decidedly.) 

Purchase dashing sports clothes? (No. 
Too fragile.) 

Go in for mannish business suits? (No. 
Can’t fulfill mental expectations.) 

Get any old thing? (No. Too many 
men in circulation.) 

Easy, isn’t it? Start here: 

1 . Fat, easygoing, economical Mrs. 
Smith catches a bus every day 
that gets her to her job exactly on 
time. Breathless, she arrives at 
the corner one morning just as the 
bus is pulling away. Would she: 

□ Scream at the top of her lungs for the 
bus to stop? 

□ Run a block and catch the bus at its 
next stop? 

□ fFait for the next bus? 

□ Dash into the middle of the street 
and make a flying leap for the step?) 

□ Take a taxi? 

2. In spite of widqwhood and small 
means, Penelope exuberantly ex- 
erts herself to have her two pretty 
daughters happily ^married. Un-^ 
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selfish and devoted, forthright and ous conservative, is confronted 


fascinating, she loves to join their 
social activities. When to her 
amazement she learns from her 
daughters that she is an effective 
rival of theirs would Penelope: 

□ Stay in her room and let them grap- 
ple with the domestic problems alone? 

□ ^ell her daughters to buck up and 
beat her to it? ' 

□ Continue to manage the festivities 
and attempt io subdue her charms? 

, □ Marry the first suitor who asked her 
and get herself out of tSe way? 

. □ TV// the boys that she is aware of their 
infatuation and get it through their 
heads that she is not in the market? 

3. Reporter Billy Gordon is or- 
dered by his carping, bullying city 
editor to cover a possible scoop. 
He is on his way, doggedly deter- 
mined to make good. Suddenly, 
with only seconds to spare, his 
one-track mind seething, he is 
stopped by the passengers of a 
wrecked car. He recognizes them 
-as an upper-bracket heiress evi- 
dently eloping with a lower-bracket 
band leader. Would Billy Gordon: 

□ Report the elopement^ phooey with 
the assignment? 

□ Chase a taxi for the elopers? 

* □ Bawl out the elopers and dash on for 

the scoop? 

□ Offer to take the attractive heiress 

* home and hush tho whole thing up? 

□ l^ake the heiress and the band leader 
with him and cover bothjtories? 

4. Resourceful James Fallonsby, 
president of the Fallonsby Manu- 
facturing Company and a vocifer- 


with his only daughter’s announce- 
ment of her engagement to Victor, 
a fiery young exponent of theo- 
retical socialism. Would James 
Fallonsby: 

□ Order his husky butler to throw 
Victor out?^ 

□ Attempt to convert Victor by argu- 
ment? * 

□ Forbid the match? 

□ Send his daughter on a trip around 
the world? 

□ Give Victor a responsible position 
over labor in his business? 

5. An impulsive, highly nervous 
boy of 18, the son of Doctor Wil- 
liams, a confident professor of psy- 
chology, innocently runs over and 
kills an old man, obviously a 
tramp, while driving alone at night 
on a country road. When his cries 
for help and the sounding of his 
horn bring no response, he realizes 
that no one can know what he has 
done. He hurries home and tells 
his father. Would Doctor Williams: 

□ Immediately inform the police? 

□ Consult a lawyer? 

□ Soothe the boy's nerves by agreeing 
to say nothing? 

□ In'^Ace his son to inform the police 
himself? 

□ Make an agreement to say nothings 
forbid the boy to drive again? 

6. Margaret, a diplomatic woman, 
socially active and experienced, 
must entertain a stranger over the 
week end. She learns that her 
guest lives to eat and that his fa- 
vorable impression is vital to her 
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husband’s success. Would Mar- 
garet: 

□ Attempt to provide elaborate and ex- 
travagant meals with a neWy untried 
cook in her kitchen? 

□ Prepare plebeian dishes herself at 
which she is skillful? 

□ Go to the club and fashionable road- 
houses for all meals? 

□ Fill the house to capacity with inter- 
. esting neighbors and serve ample^ in- 
genious buffet meals? 

□ Hire a caterer? 

7. Unquestionably versatile, born 
for a career and sure of it, Agnes 
is infatuated with her domineer- 
ing fiancd, who deprecates her 
singing, writing, and radio talks, 
because he thinks her voice is off 
key, her writing morbid, her ideas 
socialistic. When he suggests that 
she become his secretary, would 
Agnes: 

□ Break the engagement? 

□ Content herself with writing adver- 
tising copy? 

□ Sing only under cover of the chorus? 

□ Broadcast only in character? 

□ Accept the secretarial position? 

8. Lee’s personally financed busi- 
ness skyrockets under his adroit, 
imaginative resourcefulness until 
the capital is exhausted. He and 
his wife bluff a financier, who is 
finessing for a merger, with lavish 
entertainment and a dazzling dis- 
play of extravagant clothes. With 
their last dollar they join the fin- 
ancier’s bridge party, to find the 
stakes five dollars a point. Would 
Lee: 


□ Play y face inability to pay a heavy 
loss? 

□ Say that playing for money is 
against his principles? 

□ Refuse to playy admit his bluffy place 
himself at the financier's mercy? 

□ Claim that he's rotten at bridgey re- 
fuse to play purely out of considera- 
tion for his partner? 

□ Whisper to his husky wife to faint 
quickly and recover slowly? 

9. Anthony’s home is Broadacres, 
his hobby fruit trees. His carefully 
indulged little son confides with 
resentment that his school chum 
is pronounced worthless by the 
teachers. Subsequently, when the 
chum repeatedly steals fruit from 
Broadacres, Anthony’s visit to 
the boy’s family discloses a home 
of penury and shiftlessness. A be- 
neficent churchgoer, would An- 
thony: 

□ Have the boy arrestedS 

□ Prearrange a suspended sentence 
under probation? 

□ T'wm the problem over to his pastor^ 

□ Arrange to take the boy out of his 
environment and pay for supervision 
and training? 

□ Appeal to organized charity in behalf 
of the family? 

10. Ellen, a covetous child who ^ 
was irresponsible in adolescence, 
is conceited in maturity. Willing- 
ness to meet heavy expenses and 
make her salary contingent upon 
the show’s success will star her in 
a Broadway play. Acceptance ne- 
cessitates a nurse for her ador^ 
infant son. Her husband’s busi- 
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ness requires all their capital. 
Would Ellen: 

□ Refuse the offer^ become a fulUime 
wife and mother? 

□ Borrow heavily and gamble on the 
play's success? 


□ Without other plans send the child to 
her sister for a year? 

□ Rely on a cautious husband to bor^ 
row money for his business? 

□ Complain to Actors Equity Asso- 
ciation? 


Qfyia(ce ihe C^unlshmeni ike (Srt\ 
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D uring his first week on the bench, 
Judge Jacob Gitelman, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., laid down the rule that 
every drunken driver was going to 
jail; and when a truck driver, with a 
wife and six children to support, 
pleaded that the sentence would cost 
him his job, the judge sentenced him 
to spend six Sundays in the Monroe 
County Penitentiary, Sentencing a 
young radio repairman to three week 
ends in jail recently. Judge Gitelman 
explain^: “This rule is to be used 
only when the court feels that the 
usual term in jail endangers a man’s 
job.” Jail week ends run from sun- 
down Saturday to sundown Sunday. 

— Time 

I NTO a Pittsburgh church marched 
Judge Michael Angelo Musmanno 
with 77 automobilists convicted of 
drunken driving. In a coffin below the 
pulpit lay the body of Wasco Bom- 
» bar, killed by a drunken driver. Rang- 
ing the 77 offenders in front rows 
where they could see the coffin. Judge 
Musmanno delivered a funeral sermon: 

“When Wasco Bombar left his home 
in turbulent Europe to come to peace- 
ful America, he did not realize he was 


coming to a place where in many ways 
the highways are as dangerous as war’s 
no-man ’s-land. He did not know that 
every year 36,000 people lose their 
lives on those highways; no one told 
him that more than 1,000,000 yearly 
are injured and crippled on our thor- 
oughfares. Had he known this, he 
would have preferred to remain on his 
little farm in Poland, where one lives 
not so excitingly but a little more 

securely.” — Time 

T wo 19-year-oId speeders in Elms- 
ford, N. Y., were fined $ 2 ^ and 
sentenced to jail. Execution of the 
jail sentence was suspended, however, 
provided they appear in court within 
two weeks with reports, attested by 
doctors, on visits to the accident wards 
of two Westchester County hospitals 
to observe injuries receiv^ in high- 
way accidents. — N. Y. Times 

J UDGE I. Muncy Anderson, of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., sentenced two speed- 
ers to sit for one hour in the wreck 
of a car that killed four people, there 
to meditate on the consequences of 
reckless driving. — Time 



41 The ministers of Middletown, N. Y., 
conduct a foray into funeral customs - 
and reap the whirlwind 

Decent Christian Burial? 

Condensed from The Christian Century 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


I T WAS NOT the economic aspect 
of burial customs that drove 
us members of the Ministers’ 
Association of Middletown, N. Y., 
to rebellion, but the esthetic and 
moral aspects. We were not blind 
to the problem of funeral costs, 
but we knew that undertakers 
and monument vendors occasion- 
ally suggest a more modest ex- 
penditure to people of slender 
means, only to have these sug- 
gestions proudly refused. What 
really incensed us was the funeral 
tradition which causes every John 
Doe to view death with the eyes 
of an Egyptian pharaoh. 

Also, I suppose we were a little 
tired of having responsibility with- 
out power. When the family and 
the undertaker had arranged ev- 
erything, they asked if we could 
“officiate” at the funeral. We 
meekly fitted ourselves into the 
program, although it might con- 
tradict every value in the Chris- 
tian gospel. 

Sometimes the arrangements 
were disconcerting. For instance, 
I have been told, upon arriving 
for a funeral, that since the de- 


ceased belonged to two fraternal 
lodges, both were con^lucting funer- 
al ceremonies for their deceased 
brother. After sitting through the 
two rituals, which were often bun- 
gled atrociously, I would take 
my turn before a microphone 
hooked up to an amplifier that 
threw my words back at me sepul- 
chrally. 

Finally, after everyone had 
“ paid his respects ” to the deceased 
and the bereaved ones had been 
told what “a wonderful funeral” 
it was, I might be informed that 
we were driving to a cemetery 35 
miles away, where the American 
Legion was scheduled to bang 
volleys into the air, each time 
having to wait for that nervous 
fellow in the middle who didn’t 
seem to be able to get his rifle re- 
loaded. 

Such things irked us. Our part 
in the proceedings was too obvi- 
ously a trapping, and we found 
ourselves continually acquiescing 
in a cult of indecent barbarities 
which nevertheless was known as 
“decent Christian burial.” 

For funerals in Middletown 
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(using the name both literally and 
symbolically) have become ends 
in themselves, triumphs of family 
pride and mortuary art. There is 
no dignity or integrity about 
them. They are stilted, showy and 
mechanical. The corpse, more 
preciously regarded than the liv- 
ing body, is glorified. The morbid 
desire to cling to it is encouraged. 
It is carefully prepared, and 
lighted up for display. 

When we Middletown ministers 
gotunanimously fed up with all this, 
we appointed a committee to frame 
a concept of “decent Christian bur- 
ial.” The committee’s report said: 
“We believe that the disposal of 
the dead should be without osten- 
tation, without emphasis upon 
the corpse, without unnecessary 
lacerations of the grief of those 
involved, and without a crushing 
financial expense.” 

Among our concrete proposals 
were these: 

That the body be disposed of 
as quickly after death as is con- 
venient, the customary proced- 
ure of clinging to the corpse of a 
loved one for three days being 
without good reason. 

That the casket be closed before 
the funeral service, and remain 
, closed. Those who wish to see the 
corpse may do so privately by 
visiting the home or the under- 
taking establishment af an ap- 
pointed time. 

That in place of processions to 
the grave and a committal service, 
some trusted friend of the family 


accompany the body to the ceme- 
tery and see that the family’s 
wishes in the matter of burial are 
faithfully carried out. 

That “respect for the dead’’ 
and “fine funerals” have no con- 
nection whatsoever, it being a 
false set of values , which causes 
people to make lavish outlays for 
caskets, huge floral displays, new 
clothes for the corpse, and ex- 
pensive grave-markers. We believe 
that a coffin serves as well as a 
casket, and we suggest that the 
money usually spent for ostenta- 
tion be given in the name of the 
deceased to some charitable en- 
terprise cherished by him, or be 
given to his family in case of need, 
or, still better, be put into a fund 
to provide medical care and hos- 
pitalization for the poor. 

When our ideas were published 
the reaction was an immediate 
and wholly unexpected sensation 
throughout the eastern half of the 
United States. Our own town 
buzzed with bitter hostility. The 
undertakers called in out-of-town 
clergymen for funerals wherever 
the family would allow it. “Don’t 
you ministers want to bury the 
dead?” the cry went round. “The 
omission of committal services — 
humph! I don’t want to be buried 
like a dog. . . . Why don’t these 
voung men preach the gospel and 
leave other people’s business alone? 
• • . What do you want to do: 
drive all the people out of your 
churches?” 

Least of all did we foresee that 
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the general business community 
would regard our action as bor- 
dering upon subversion. This let- 
ter to the newspaper seems to 
have expressed the attitude: 

In view of the stand taken by 
the ministers in regard to burial, 
perhaps it would not be amiss to 
say a word in behalf of the under- 
takers and florists. In the first 
place, they are not newcomers; they " 
are men who have with dignity 
and honest dealing lived among 
us for many years. Men who know 
their professions and adhere to 
them. It seems that there is enough 
dictation in the world already 
without getting it from the pulpits. 

Though Christian burial is an 
ecclesiastical and religious rite 
dispensed by clergymen, it seems 
that clergymen have nothing to 
say about it. The question of 
Christian values and of the min- 
isters’ own integrity is irrelevant. 
Middletown (used symbolically), 
thinking in terms of business, 
reasons thus: Any legitimate busi- 
ness is sacred. Ministers are hired, 
mainly by business men, to ran 


churches. The employer has the 
right to dictate to his employe; 
furthermore, churches are ex- 
pected to function in whatever 
system the secular interests pro- 
vide and to show to people living 
in that system that, despite its 
nature, God’s in his heaven and 
all’s right with the world. 

As one of my colleagues re- 
marked, “It would have been 
suicide for one of us to have done 
this alone.’’ As it was, because we 
stood together, and had truth on 
our side, our jobs were not en- 
dangered. 

But, if an anarchist plot to blow 
up half the city had been uncov- 
ered, there would not have been 
more hysterical talk in Middle- 
town than was aroused by our 
simple plea for simple funerals. 
Yet we made some people aware 
that the churches have not sur- 
rendered all moral dignity. And 
we have confidence that in time 
our humanitarian ideal of raising 
the concept of “decent Christian 
burial” to a higher level will be 
generally accepted. 


C^irdl Collector 

C^^NDiNG itself burdened with unpaid dues, a post of the American Le- 
gion in Pontiac, Michigan, caught a big crow and sent him to one of the 
offending members in a cage labeled: '‘Please feed me well, keep my 
cage clean, and change my water until you pay your dues.” The legion- 
naire paid up, and called headquarters to learn who was to be the next 
victim. The scheme brought in 130 collections within a very Short time. 



A Negro community where self-respect and responsibility 
reign, and where there has been no major crime in 13 years 


All Black 


G>ndensed from Survey Graphic 
fFebb Waldron 


A SKINNY black boy, bare- 
foot, in ragged overalls, 
stood before the magis- 
trate. The judge, Ben Green, a 
Negro too — a trim man in his 
forties — studied the boy thought- 
fully. 

‘‘Joe,” he said, “they tell’ me 
you stole a dollar from the groc- 
ery man. Is that true?” 

Joe faced the judge belliger- 
ently for a moment, then hung 
his head. “Yes, sir,” he faltered. 
“Why did you do it, Joe?” 
“Wanted to buy a football.” 
“But haven’t you been picking 
cotton, Joe?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where does your money go?” 
The boy stood silent, with an 
uneasy glance toward the office 
door. “Pappy takes it,” he said 
finally. 

Ben Green, Harvard graduate, 
magistrate and mayor of the all- 
black town of Mound Bayou, 
Mississippi, turned his head slightly 
and called: “’Lige Mitchell!’” 

A man who had been loitering 
on the porch came slowly in. 

“’Lige,” said Green, “how 
much does Joe make a week?” 


“Maybe eight dollar, judge.” 

“How many of your boys are 
picking cotton?” 

“Three of ’em, judge.” 

“You take all their wages?” 

“I gotto. That there automo- 
bile ain’t half paid for yit.” 

“’Lige, do you want your boys 
to grow up to be good men?” 

“ Yass, sir. We reached ’em and 
we reached ’em, mammy and me, 
and now this here debil is gone 
stealin’!” 

“And you’re to blame for it!” 
Ben Green pointed his finger at 
’Lige and his eyes blazed angrily. 
“Now, here’s what I want you to 
do. Come to my office every Sat- 
urday night and give me half of 
Joe’s wages. The other half can go 
to the family, except that you 
must give Joe 50 cents spending 
money. I’ll save up what you give 
me for his clothes and schoolbooks 
this fall. Understand?” 

“Yass, sir. But what about 
that there automobile?” 

“If you can’t pay for it, turn it 
back!” 

Green rose, came around the 
desk and gave Joe a kindly pat. 
“All right, Joe. No more steding.” 


) 1037^ Survey Associaiee^ Ine,^ E. tg St,, iV. T. C. 
(Surv^ Grapbie, January^ 
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Such was my introduction to 
the all-Negro town of Mound 
Bayou. “We always try to find 
out what is behind any piece of 
wrongdoing," said Mayor Green 
when 'Lige and Joe had gone. “We 
have about a thousand people in 
the village, 8000 in the commun- 
ity as a whole, and only two part- 
time peace officers. John Thomas, 
the hot-dog man, is town marshal, 
and John Young, grocer, is deputy 
sheriff. They hardly ever have 
anything to do. We haven’t any 
jail. We haven’t had a major crime 
in 13 years." 

No jail and no major crime in 
13 years in a community of 8000 
people is news anywhere. But 
when this is true of an all-Negro 
town, you prick up your ears, re- 
membering the charges often 
made against the Negro — his so- 
called childishness and emotion- 
alism, his supposed propensity for 
settling disputes with the razor. 

I said to Green : “ Is the law ob- 
servance due to the happy acci- 
dent of an unusual magistrate?" 

“No,” said Green. “For one 
thing, I am not unusual. I’m 
merely using common sense. But 
a more important fact is that there 
is something else operating here. 
The Negro is living in compute 
self’-respectJ* 

Mound Bayou looks like many 
a small Southern town: a street of 
stores, a sawmill, a gristmill, two 
cotton gins, one owned by out- 
siders, one a cooperative owned 


by the Negro planters. In the 
center stands a $115,000 consoli- 
dated school with 800 pupils and 
15 teachers. Its principal is a grad- 
uate of Tuskegee Institute. 

The community was founded 
50 years ago by a remarkable 
Negro, Isaiah T. Montgomery, 
who had been a body servant to 
Jefferson Davis. Believing that 
the greatest hope for the freedmen 
was a future on the land, Davis 
and his brother after the war sold 
the Davis plantation to their 
former slaves. For many years 
these Negroes, led by Montgom- 
ery, managed the estate so suc- 
cessfully that it became the third 
largest cotton producer in the 
South. Then the falling price of 
cotton and legal troubles with the 
Davis heirs, who claimed title to 
the land, forced the Negroes to 
give it up. 

In the late 8o’s, the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Railroad, building a 
line from Memphis to Vicksburg, 
obtained large grants of public 
land from the State of Mississippi. 
Much of it was lush alluvial 
swamp, heavily forested, unin- 
habit^. Naturally the railroad 
wanted to get people on the land. 
Hearing of Isaiah Montgomery’s 
success at the Davis plantation^ 
the railroad proposed to the ex- 
slave that he start a Negro colony. 
Montgomery looked the land over 
and picked out 840 acres. 

Enlisting the help of his young 
cousin, Ben Green — father of the 
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present mayor — Montgomery 
gathered a band of his people, 
sold them tracts at ^8 an acre, $1 
down and a year. Out of the 
dense forest these black folk hewed 
their homes. More and more Ne- 
groes came. More and more land 
was bought. Today the community 
covers 30,000 acres, farmed to cot- 
ton and corn. 

These are the outward facts. 
Behind them is the truth which 
Ben Green stated to me, the truth 
whose validity I discovered as I 
talked with the people of Mound 
Bayou. Here the Negro Itve.^ in 
self-respect. This is what makes 
Mound Bayou significant beyond 
itself. Ben Green, the understand- 
ing magistrate and mayor, is a re- 
sult rather than a cause. Here the 
Negro is living a normal human 
life. Impulses of helpfulness, coop- 
eration, good will, and living at 
peace with one's neighbors, find 
normal expression. 

A Negro planter with a good 
house, a brood of eager-faced 
children, and a fine cotton crop, 
gave me a vivid picture of self- 
respect in Mound Bayou. 

“For ten years,” he said, “I 
lived in a place where white peo- 
ple and Negroes were mixed. I 
.did pretty well, yes, sir, and I 
bought land till I had 80 acres. I 
got along fine with my Negro 
neighbors, but white *folks were 
always pesterin' me. They’d bor- 
row my tools and not bring ’em 
back, and when I went after ’em. 
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they’d cuss me ofF the place. 
They’d complain that my cow and 
my chickens got on their land. 
They shot some of my chickens, 
then they shot a calf of mine. 

“ITien I had an extra good crop, 
and I bought an automobile. My 
white neighbors didn’t seem to 
think I had any right to an auto- 
mobile, because they didn't have 
none. They put nails in the road, 
and one night somebody smashed 
all the windows to my car. 

“Then I heard that Mound 
Bayou was a place where a Negro 
could be just as good as his 
neighbors, and I sold out and 
come. One of the big things here 
in Mound Bayou is 1 have a fine 
school for my children. In the 
mixed community, the Negro 
school ain’t never as good as the 
white folk's school.” 

I heard many stories like that. 
Other Mound Bayou people gave 
me darker pictures. Some had 
actually fled to Mound Bayou in 
terror. I can scarcely’’ convey' the 
deep human sense of satisfaction 
expressed when simple honest- 
faced men and women in the vil- 
lage and on the land said to me 
earnestly: “Here we can hold 
our faces up!” 

One morning I attended the 
monthly meeting of the directors 
of the Mound Bayou Foundation. 
At a long table sat cultured Mary 
Booze, daughter of Isaiah Mont- 
gomery and one of the best known 
Negro women in the United 
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States, and her husband, Eugene 
Booze, business man and planter. 
Others at the table were L. E. 
Edwards, proprietor of the Mound 
Bayou Five-and-Ten; Dudley Har- 
vey, 80, successful cotton raiser; 
C. D. Thurmond, postmaster; 
and bespectacled Priscilla Mc- 
Carty, 70, who owns and operates 
540 acres of productive land. 

A man in overalls came in, hat 
in hand, tall, thin, sad-eyed. 

“Mr. Richards," said Booze, 
“we hear you’re in trouble." 

“Yass, sir," said Richards. 
“Mortgage come due nex’ Mon- 
day. Cain’t meet hit." 

Booze glanced around the table. 
“Anybody know anything about 
Mr. Richards?" 

“Jim’s a good man," said old 
Dudley Harvey. “He’s sure had 
plenty bad luck, but he works 
hard. He’s got a good cotton 
crop.” 

I saw several nods of approval. 
“I think we can do something for 
you, Mr. Richards," said Booze. 
“I’ll see you this afternoon.” 

Richards mumbled thanks and 
went out. 

The Mound Bayou Foundation 
was started four years ago by some 
of the leading citizens to keep alive 
the pioneer spirit of the founders. 
It has 500 members, some of whom 
have paid $ 2 ^ for a life member- 
ship. It has received generous 
donations from both whites and 
blacks. In these difficult years, it 
has helped dozens of Mound Bayou 


farmers and merchants to save 
thdr property. Sometimes it makes 
outright gifts of money to people 
in trouble, sometimes it lends 
money. It has helped refinance at 
least $100,000 worth of property. 
It has assisted several deserving 
boys and girls through college. 

What does all this mean ? Is the 
all-Negro community the solution 
of the black-and-white problem? 
I have asked many students of the 
race problem and I have received 
a variety of answers. Frederick D. 
Patterson, president of Tuskegee, 
praises Mound Bayou, and states 
that the most desirable commun- 
ity for the Negro is that which 
offers “normal participation in all 
civic relationships," yet doubts 
whether all-black communities on 
a large scale are feasible or desira- 
ble. Thomas E. Jones, president 
of Fisk University, tells me that 
the mixed community which left 
racial discrimination out would 
be more desirable than the all- 
Negro town. True, but where 
save in the all-black community 
can the Negro enjoy normal par- 
ticipation in all civic relation- 
ships? Certainly not in black 
Harlem or on Beale Street, Mem- 
phis! 

Mound Bayou is not Utopia. It 
may not be the solution of our 
plaguing race problem. But it 
stands today as an inspiration. 
It shows what the black man can 
do when freed of discrimination 
and fear. 
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Blind Eden 

A LL THE HUSBANDS are blind and 
all the wives happy in Vctre- 
JljSl. nik, Yugoslavia, a model 
village founded by the late King 
Alexander for veterans blinded in the 
World W^ar. Nine years ago the gov- 
ernment gave each man a. cottage, 
several acres of land, and equipment 
for light farming. The king thought 
they ought to have wives, too. Ad- 
vertisements were published, and 
twice as many girls responded as 
were needed, most of them surpris- 
ingly good looking. They didn't take 
time for courtship — Dr. Ramad<tno- 
vitch, counselor and mayor of the 
community, sized them up, paired 
them oiF and rushed them to the 
chapel. He gave away every bride 
and was best man as well. 

The government guarantees a 
market for all Vetrenik's products, 
and today the village is one of Yugo- 
slavia’s most prosperous communi- 
ties. Not a person has asked for a 
divorce, and more than loo children 
have been born. — iV. r. Times (ap) 

Kingdom of Lilliput 

I N BUDAPEST, Hungary, is a de- 
partment store which caters only 
to dwarfs — its salesmen and women 
are dwarfs, counters and chairs are 
built to scale, its interior resembles a 
doll’s house. For Hungary has the 
•largest per capita dwarf population 
in the world, due to greedy, inhuman 
mothers who, in an effort to rear 
offspring who may become profitable 
stage and circus attractions, bring 
into the world children doomed by 
premature births and crippling to be 
dwarfs. 


The owner of this unique store is 
Julius Gont, a little man 2 feet 8 
inches high, who is planning to estab- 
lish, in a fertile corner of Hungary, 
a “ Kingdom of Dwarfs,” where many 
of the 56,000 dwarfs scattered about 
the world may live ?is equals among 
equals. “Continual association with 
(Joliaths,” he explains, “develops 
in us an entirely unwarranted inferi- 
ority complex. We need our own 
dwellings and our own technical 
and hygienic equipment reproduced 
in Lilliputian scale, our own schools, 
churches, hospitals; and we want 
to make our own laws. We don’t 
want to crawl about any longer like 
ants in your mammoth structures. 
But,” he concludes, “since human 
curiosity can’t be eliminated, wc 
would impose an ‘observation charge’ 
on all visitors to our realm. The re- 
ceipts would pay all our taxes.” 

— Thomas White 

Deathless Isle 

J apan’s sacred isle of Miyajima is 
an Eden refuge, governed by laws 
Intended to banish all suffering, 
even for beasts and trees; to it come 
pilgrims from all parts of the archi- 
pelago. Beyond the tranquil beach 
the village does not look real, so 
prettily are the little houses arranged 
among their gardens of rare plants. 

Here it is forbidden to slay a beast 
or cut down a tree. Here none has 
the right to be bom or to die. When 
people are sick, when a woman is 
about to have a child, they are borne 
away in junks to one of the islands 
round al^ut — lands of sorrow like 
the rest of the world. But here is no 
weeping, no mourning. Peace is here, 
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security for the birds of the air and 
the deer of the forest. 

— Pierre I^ti, Madame Prune (Stoket) 

//’j a Man's World 
['OUNT AraoSy a peninsula of 
Greece, is fantastically differ- 
ent from all other countries in the 
world: its government has functioned 
uninterruptedly for a longer time 
than any other; the jooo monks and 
4000 lay brothers who make up its 
population occupy the same venera- 
ble buildings, read the same parch- 
ment books, wear the same style of 
clothes, lead the same kind of lives 
as their country’s founders in the 
loth century. And since 1345, when 
a Serbian king brought his wife to 
visit Athos, only one woman has 
ever set foot on its soil — Queen 
Elizabeth of Rumania — and she 
remained only 15 minutes. Special 


police guard the point where the 
peninsula joins the mainland, to keep 
“wolves and women” from crossing 
the frontier. Not only are all women 
barred, but females of every sort — 
there are flocks of roosters but not a 
hen, bulls but not one cow. 

On the rugged sea slopes of Athos, 
from one to three miles apart, are 20 
isolated communities, each enclosed 
in a huge medieval stone building. 
Into the churches ofr these monas- 
teries were poured the gold, silver, 
jewels, and manuscripts wrested by 
Byzantium, when she was mistress 
of the western world, from a hundred 
conquered nations. From Byzantium 
came the greatest artists and crafts- 
men to paint and carve walls and 
ceilings. That was in 950, and today 
practically everything remains of 
that glory — a frozen medieval world. 

— Richard Halliburton, Smra League Boots 
^obbi-Merrill) 


^^uoiaLle ^)uoies 

Clarence Darrow 
Jamous criminal lawyer: 

Paul Terry 

maker of animated cartoons: 

Mary Heaton Vorse 
advises young writers that: 


Cy HAVE never killed a man, but I have 
read many obituaries with a lot of pleas- 
ure. — Medley 


When I feel like exercising, I just lie down 
until the feeling goes away. 

^N.Y. Herald Tribun* 


The art of writing is the art of applying 
the seat of the pants to the seat of the 

chair. — Quoted in The Qtlophou^ 


Reinhold Niebuhr Germany has more intelligence per square 

in a sermon at Tale University: head than any other nation. 

A Great Surgeon A man will bleed to death from a severed 

to bis students: carotid artery in three minutes. You can 

tie this artery in two minutes if you are not 
in a burry. -^Don Heroid 



Old-Time Christmases in Maine 

Condensed from Ladies’ Home Journal 
Mary Ellen Chase 

Author of "A Goodly Heritage/* ** Silas Crockett/' etc. 


I AST YEAR I spent Christmas in 
the New York home of 
^ friends reared in the Maine 
village which gave me my delight- 
ful childhood. I arrived before 
dinner on Christmas Eve to be 
welcomed by a flustered maid who 
tried to find me a chair free from 
tissue paper, colored ribbons and 
unwrapped packages. The family, 
leaving a thousand apologies, had 
gone out to do last-minute shop- 
ping. When they finally arrived, 
dinner was hurried since the chil- 
dren were due at an eight o’clock 
dance and the manifold prepara- 
tions for Christmas Day left little 
time for anything but haste. 

We wrapped packages dizzily 
all evening, decorated the house 
and tree and finally cleaned up the 
living room — to the confused ac- 
companiment of frenzied, last- 
minute questions as to whether 
anything had been forgotten. At 
one o’clock I stumbled up to my 
room. Far too tired to sleep, I lay 
in bed and wondered if the sim- 
plicity and fun of bygone Christ- 
mases had passed out of life. 

Christmas in our family of six 
children in a small village on the 
Maine coast, 14 miles from any 
railroad and boasting only two 
stores where presents might be 


purchased, was the one festival 
day toward which all thoughts 
were focused for months before. 

We children surely did our 
Christmas shopping early. In July 
we picked fragrant fir tips and 
dried them on the attic floor. They 
would fill pillows for friends in the 
city, pillows made at no cost from 
the wealth of material in my moth- 
er’s piece bag. We gathered bay- 
berry and sweet-fern leaves to 
give added perfume to our pillows. 
We dug spruce gum in the fall when 
the pitch had hardened into golden 
brown crystals. My father, faced 
with a hard law case, always liked 
a piece to chew in the secrecy of 
his office. We searched the shore 
line at low tide; beautifully col- 
ored rocks made paperweights and 
doorstops; painted clam shells 
made trays for pins, and scallop 
shells were just the thing for the 
ashes of my father’s evening pipes 
as he read in his big chair. We al- 
lowed our best flowers to go to 
seed and, just before the frosts 
came, gathered the seeds with 
great care. These, placed in pack- 
ets which we made ourselves from 
bits of colored paper and adorned 
with our best lettering, would be 
sent to aunts, uncles and cousins 
living elsewhere. 
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My brother had a shrewd way 
of watching green apples through- 
out the summer. On some August 
day he would climb the trees with 
letters which he had cut from 
white paper. A carefully glued 
letter on the side of a prime apple, 
six weeks from its red maturity, 
would insure a white initial when 
. the time of picking had come; and 
on Christmas morning the recipient 
would find in his stocking his own 
apple appropriately inscribed by 
generous Nature herself. 

Every year on the first day of 
December my father called us into 
his study and gave each of us a 
new two-dollar bill, out of which 
presents for the entire family 
resident at home must be bought. 
Now, to get nine Christmas pres- 
ents, suitable and pleasing, out of 

was a major feat even in those 
simpler days of 30 years ago. 

But it was an unwritten rule in 
our household that we make our 
presents for Mother and for Father. 
These usually were wisely begun 
in the early fall, the materials 
bought from our small savings. 
Holders, dish towels, fresh new 
aprons, pincushions, for Mother, 
all worked in silks or cottons with 
some design of our own. 

Father was a stouter problem 
and yet not an impossible one. A 
fine walking stick was once fash- 
ioned for him by my oldest brother 
from a small, well-shaped ash tree, 
the nicely curved root of the main 
stem forming just the right sort of 


handle, the stick trimmed and 
varnished and finally tipped with 
a shining brass cap. My father al- 
ways cherished this walking stick, 
used it more than any of his 
others, and today it still hangs on 
the old hatrack at home. Then 
too, Father could use wristers, knit 
from warm wool, on his cold drives 
to and from court in the county 
seat 14 miles away, and these could 
be made by any child who could 
handle knitting needles. For the 
antiquated sofa in his office one 
of us gave him bright new pillow 
covers each Christmas. 

Once my older sister nearly 
caused a panic among us by riot- 
ously spending ^1.25 of her J>2 
Christmas allowance in subscrib- 
ing for a magazine long desired by 
my mother and father. We were 
in consternation as to how she 
could manage to apportion the 
small remainder among seven 
others; but Christmas morning 
revealed her ingenuity and ex- 
plained also her long hours alone 
in a corner of the cold attic. She 
had bought dozens of clothespins 
and two cans of paint, one blue 
and one yellow. From the ordi- 
nary split clothespins she had 
made and dressed two pairs of 
twin dolls for the tiniest members 
of the family, and for the others 
she had painted from a careful 
mixing of her two colors clothespin 
clasps of varying hues to hold back 
the curtains in our rooms. She had 
even painted tiny flowers on her 
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gifts, which were received with 
compliments from us all. 

In place of ribbon for tying up 
our presents — ribbon being far 
too expensive in a family of our 
size — we crocheted in chain 
stitch long bright strings of wool 
of every conceivable color, from 
my mother's perennial supply. 
This habit has, indeed, stayed 
with me, and each Christmas I 
crochet or braid bright lengths of 
wool into lovely ribbons for my 
gifts. 

But of all the customs of our 
country Christmas I think «the 
one we all liked best arose from 
the ''making over” propensity of 
our parents. They did not feel 
that new presents were a neces- 
sity when old ones could be made 
new by a little pleasant labor; and 
they recognized, as few parents 
do in these days of too many gifts, 
that children really love best the 
things endeared to them by time 
and association. 

On my seventh Christmas I re- 
ceived from a generous aunt a doll 
that I loved. Each successive year 
as she appeared in fresh guise, I 
adored her more. On one Christ- 
mas there she was at the foot of 
our tree with a new head of luxuri- 
ant hair; on another, she appeared 
recumbent in a new bed which my 
father had made and painted a 
bright blue and which my mother 
had fitted with tiny sheets and 
quilts. 

My mother cleverly repapered 


the walls of our home-made doll’s 
house. One Christmas she made 
tiny mittens for our dolls: hardly 
an inch long, with a stripe of con- 
trasting color across their palms, 
they were perfectly fashioned like 
our own mittens and hung on either 
end of a tiny string. Many Christ- 
mases since that day I have knit 
their counterparts, with a crocheted 
string to hold them together, and 
given them as bookmarks to 
friends. 

By the time the girls in our fam- 
ily had reached the age of nine, 
we all had a share in the pre- 
Christmas baking. Here were pres- 
ents of small cost but of real fore- 
thought and care: star-shaped 
cookies frosted with white or red 
icing; small spicecakes topped with 
white icing, red candies and leaves 
made of green-colored fondant; 
gingerbread men with currants for 
eyes and buttons. 

I cannot remember that we were 
ever hurried the night before 
Christmas. We cut our own tree 
in the nearby pasture and were al- 
ways eager to get it in place at 
least a week early; we decorated 
it daily with more and more 
strings of popcorn and cranber- 
ries. We got our stockings ready 
early, too, the longest and stout- 
est we could find, and we never 
forgot stockings for the animals. 
The cat had hers, with some fresh 

S and a realistic mouse, 
we made out of gray flan- 
nel; the dog had his, with a big 
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bone and a hard ball in the toe; 
even our old donkey received a 
stocking full of potatoes and car- 
rots, turnips and sugar lumps. 

We could not, in fact, be hur- 
ried on Christmas Eve; for it was 
then, for years on end, that my 
father read Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol to us. This was our prelude 
to Christmas and one which we 
looked forward to with never a 
diminution of interest. Tiny Tim, 
Scrooge and the Cratchits were as 
real to us as we were real to one 
another. 

These were the things I remem- 
bered as I lay in bed with the dis- 
tant roar of New York traffic 
sounding in my ears and with the 
knowledge of many people too 
tired to be happy on the happiest 
day of all the year. But there was 
also the comforting knowledge 
that millions of people live in vil- 


lages and small towns where 
Christmas may still be celebrated 
much as in our family 30 years ago 
on the coast of Maine. 

And that such a Christmas has 
not lost its attraction was proved 
even last year in New York. For 
after the new skates, the dozens 
of new books, the skis, the snow 
suits, the smoking sets, the jewelry 
and lingerie had somewhat lost 
their savor, simply because there 
were too many of them to be taken 
in and appreciated, we sat wearily 
down together and refreshed our 
tired minds by telling the children 
about how their father and mother 
and I had spent the Christmases 
of our childhood. 

'*Boy!” cried young John, Jr., 
sitting in his new su^de jacket in a 
sea of ribbon and tissue paper. 
“You people sure got all the 
breaks.” 


C^^^rotliers m iL use 

Ronald Storrs, noted British diplomat, was once walking 
through the bazaars of Cairo, when an Arab caf6 idler called out: 


“God curse your father, O Englishman!’* He was young then, and 
could not refrain from retorting in perfect Arabic that he would also 


curse the Arab’s father — if the Arab were in a position to inform 
him which of his mother’s two and ninety admirers his father had 


been. Then he remembered Lord Cromer’s credo that the one un- 


forgivable sin for a British civil servant was to row with an Egyptian. 
In a few seconds he heard footsteps behind him and felt a hand on 
each arm. “My brother,’’ said the Arab, “return I pray you and 
drink with us coffee, and smoke. 1 did not think your worship knew 
Arabic, still less correct Arabic abuse, and we would fain benefit by 
your important thoughts.” — LewU Gannett in N. Y. Herald Tribune, reviewing 

TAe Memoirs of Sir Ronald Sio^ (Putnam) 



Farewell to Shanghai 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
Carl Crow 

American advertising man, resident of Shanghai for 20 years; author of 
"Four Hundred Million Customers" (The Reader's Digest, September, ’37) 


T ^e Saturday of August 14 
dawned bright and cool on 
Shanghai, and our principal 
thought was that we were assured 
another pleasant week end, with 
a full calendar of sports. The fight- 
ing in North China was spreading, 
but we old-timers had been through 
this sort of thing before, and most 
of us thought Japan had no"^ de- 
signs on Shanghai. 

Then, before we had finished 
answering the morning mail, the 
war was on us, with all the strange 
new horrors of death from the air. 
Chinese aviators attacked the 
Japanese flagship, anchored a few 
hundred yards from my office 
windows. Shrapnel from the anti- 
aircraft guns fell all about us, kill- 
ing and wounding many in the 
street below. Everywhere people 
were running. Those on the street 
ran inside for protection, those in- 
side ran out to sec what was going 
on. An aviator released a bomb 
too soon and killed hundreds of 
civilians around the Palace and 
Cathay Hotels. Before the end of 
the day which had started so cheer- 
gRy Shanghai wa; a city of 
terror. 

The ordinary course of life was 
seriously upset at once. Telephone 


service was so heavily overtaxed 
that it took as much as 15 min- 
utes to complete a call. Gas was 
shut off and people had to borrow 
charcoal cooking stoves from their 
Chinese servants. The milk sup- 
ply failed. The largest dairy, an 
American enterprise, was in the 
battle zone and, as no one could 
get in to feed the cows, they were 
turned loose to forage. Japanese 
aviators shot them down with 
machine guns. The official expla- 
nation was that the aviators mis- 
took them for Chinese cavalry! 

The only way one could get a 
taxi was to walk to a station or 
ride there in a ricksha and then 
wait until a car was available. A 
comfortable balance in the bank 
availed you little, for you could 
not draw out more than five per- 
cent of it. Small change suddenly 
disappeared from circulation. Many 
old residents for the first time 
haggled with ricksha coolies be- 
cause, with nothing less than a 
dollar in your pocket, it was wise 
to find out how much change you 
could get. Once I had to pay 60 
cents for a ride ordinarily costing 
ten. It became increasingly diffi- 
cult to get any cash, and we 
shared what we had with friends. 
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Radio stations were loaded down 
with personal messages to wives 
and children at coast resorts who 
could not be reached in any other 
way. While thousands listened in, 
Steve assured Olga in Peitaiho 
that he was safe and that he was 
sending her money by Bill. Radio 
calls went out to Swedes, Danes, 
and Dutch, giving advice as to 
• places of refuge and sailing of 
ships. The S.P.C.A. broadcast 
frequent appeals to refugees not 
to abandon their pets, and dozens 
of beloved pedigreed dogs were 
sent to the vets to have their lives 
ended as painlessly as possible. 

In between times the radio sta- 
tion played gay phonograph rec- 
ords. Between blasts of trench 
mortars and the thunder of field 
guns we heard a lilting voice, urg- 
ing us to “pack up our troubles.” 
It was just as well; Old Kentucky 
Home or any other plaintive air 
would have been too much for 
overstrained nerves. After several 
days the Japanese conceived the 
idea of adding to the confusion by 
changing their more powerful 
stations to the same wavelength 
and deliberately drowning out the 
Shanghai radio. 

All about us was tragedy of 
growing intensity, but the Chi- 
nese kept on with their regular 
daily work as if it were a sacred 
ritual. A ricksha coolie, frightened 
by a shrapnel burst, dashed past a 
traffic signal. A Sikh policeman 
ran after him and would have 


made an arrest had not the shrap- 
nel crushed his skull. Within five 
minutes another policeman was in 
his place. Even death became 
routine. 

A few bridge dates at the Co- 
lumbia Country Club were can- 
celed, but not many. A Cuban 
vice-consul was highly indignant 
when an American boat, threat- 
ened by shellfire, sailed for Havana 
without the usual visa. There was 
consternation at the Shanghai 
Club when the Japanese seized 
the only British brewery, until the 
brewery made a working arrange- 
ment with the Japanese officials. 
The officials were given free beer 
and in return provided escort for 
a limited number of brewery 
trucks. 

It was not the bursting bombs 
that broke our morale, but the 
poor Chinese refugees with their 
pitiful bundles, endlessly walking, 
escaping from old dangers only to 
encounter new ones — a sad pil- 
grimage with no certain destina- 
tion. Helpless, defenseless, hope- 
less, they remained calm with the 
resignation of those to whom 
poverty and hunger are common 
experiences. 

As the death roll mounted daily, 
official demands that we go to a 
safer place became more insistent. 
And with each day there was less 
need for American men to remain, 
for over that tragic week end our 
businesses had been destroyed. 

When my wife and4 finally de- 
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cided to go, leaving the servants 
was our most difficult problem^ 
for we knew we were abandoning 
them to hunger and possibly 
death. We felt the only thing to 
do was to give each a liberal cash 
present so that they would, at 
least, have no financial worries 
for several months. But all I could 
get at the bank was enough to pay 
the current month’s wages. In the 
absence of anything better we 
gave them things out of the house. 
A few bushels of rice, which I 
could not get for them, would 
have been of a great deal mdire 
value. It was the first time I had 
felt what it meant to be ashamed 
of poverty. 

And they were so sorry for us! 
We were going away to strange 
places and who would wash Mis- 
sie’s silk stockings and see that 
her house was spotless? Who 
would run my bath and lay out 
my clothes? They were as solici- 
tous as a lot of affectionate chil- 
dren toward a pair of aged and 
helpless parents. In the bustling 
haste of getting our furniture away 
for storage, our house coolie in- 
sisted on polishing the precious 
ash trays which had been the ob- 
ject of his attentions for the past 
twelve years. The old amai put on 
her spectacles and searched my 
socks for a hole which she might 
mend. The cook bestirred himself 
to produce an exceptionally good 
tiffin at a time when no one else 
thought of food. 


The despondency and unselfish- 
ness of the servants worked on 
our feelings so much we had to 
run away or get hysterical. We 
fled to a friend’s house, and the 
following morning Ching, our 
house boy, brought us a dollar’s 
worth of eggs because he had 
heard there was a shortage and 
he was worried about my break- 
fast. He had paid for them out of 
his own pitifully small money and 
had walked four miles to deliver 
them. 

After waiting almost a week, 
we took the third American refu- 
gee ship for Manila — the Prtsi- 
dent Hoover, which carried a 
thousand passengers. 

We were a strangely assorted 
lot, but for the moment we were 
as one. I was the brother of the 
toothless Filipino crone who sat 
beside me smoking a big black ci- 
gar. Near me, a charming South- 
ern woman accepted a cigarette 
from a Negro piano player. A 
millionaire tourist from Chicago 
sat on a pile of luggage in ani- 
mated conversation with one of 
Shanghai’s well-known beachcomb- 
ers. Ours was the brotherhood of 
common disaster. 

The children were all China- 
bred and had left behind their 
amahs, or Chinese nurses. Inex- 
perienced mothers who had never 
so much as given a baby a bath 
were now put to the necessity of 
doing everything that an amah c^d 
do, and found themselves hope- 
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lessly incompetent. Older women 
who had raised babies without 
benefit of amahs were in great de- 
mand for technical advice. 

I wonder how women managed 
to go through ordeals like this be- 
fore the age of cosmetics? They 
arrived on the boat sweaty, tired, 
and bedraggled, feeling even worse 
than they looked, which was bad 
enough. The first thing they did 
was to unpack their beauty kits. 
With cold cream, lipstick and 
rouge they were soon on deck again, 
fresh and smiling and ready to 
face bravely any problem the 
world might offer. How handi- 
capped we men were, with only 
the milder stimulant of whisky ! 

With returning security, the 
democracy of our distress soon 
disappeared, ladies who had smug- 


gled trunks aboard now paraded 
new gowns wickedly in front of 
their sisters who had obeyed the 
rules and brought only suitcases. 
Less than a week before, all the 
useless conventions of life had 
been destroyed and now we were 
restoring them as if they consti- 
tuted a precious heritage. 

We say that we’re going back 
as soon as the trouble is over. But 
we know that the Shanghai which 
was our home for over 20 years is 
no more. Good friends of many 
nationalities are broken and bank- 
rupt and scattered to the four 
corners of the earth, talking in a 
dozen languages of the city that 
was their home. Many will never 
return. The Shanghai which we 
left as refugees is a city which will 
live only in memories. 



I N THE YEAR of triumph 1783, the United States Congress had no home, 
but wandered from place to place. In Philadelphia, a mob of soldiers, 
furious at having received no wages for six years, threatened to imprison 
the law-makers until their arrears were paid; so the statesmen mounted 
their horses and adjourned to Princeton. Next, Congress took temporary 
station in Annapolis; then it went to Trenton, and finally to New York. 

At times there was no Congress to meet. A letter of Richard Henry Lee’s 
pictures him, a desolate figure, in cold lodgings, snow piled high outside, 
half dead with gout, wearily waiting in Trenton for sufficient Congressmen 
to appear to provide a quorum. Salaries were so much in arrears that the 
legislators sometimes lived by borrowing money from a patriotic Jew, 
Haym Salomon, who generously advanc^ money to the needy without 
interest. 

**The horses of members of Congress,” records Jefferson, ”were some- 
times turned out into the street, because the livery stable keqper was un- 
paid.” — Buitoa J. Hendrick, Bniivark tithe Repuihe (Little, Bimrn) 



H The progress of medicine in 1937 


One Year'*s Gains Against Disease 

By 

lago Galdston, M.D. 

Prominent New York physician and authoritative writer on medical subjects 


H opefully, rather than op- 
timistically, medical sci- 
ence enters upon new ter- 
rains of healing. Solid advances 
are made slowly; laboratory ex- 
periments must withstand the cross- 
fire of professional criticism and 
the still sterner tests of clinical 
ractice. Reversals are inevitable, 
ut annually we discern — in the 
form of a new serum, drug, or 
mode of therapy — a net advance 
that can be termed “progress.” 

The outstanding therapeutic ad- 
vance of the past year was, with- 
out question, the successful utili- 
zation of sulfanilamide in the 
treatment of a variety of bacte- 
rial infections that formerly ended 
fatally in a high percentage of 
cases. This new chemical is one 
of the truly important discover- 
ies of the century. Gerhard Dom- 
agk, German scientist, found that 
injections of it into mice suffering 
from experimental infections brought 
^about quick recovery. Domagk 
^believed these results could be 
duplicated in human beings. Se- 
lecting his subjects from among 
those doomed to die from blood 
infections, he treated them with 
sulfanilamide and effected almost 
miraculous cures. 


Today, sulfanilamide may con- 
servatively be termed the “new 
hope” of medicine. It has a high 
efficacy in the treatment of cer- 
tain types of bladder and kidney 
inflammations. In the meningitis 
due to hemolytic streptococci, here- 
tofore almost 100 percent fatal, 
sulfanilamide has yielded brilliant 
results. In one series of 45 cases 
treated with sulfanilamide, 36 re- 
covered. In another of 19 cases, 
14 recovered. The drug has been 
used with marked success in gon- 
orrhea; it is the first truly effec- 
tive weapon available for the 
treatment of this infection. How- 
ever, some cases do not yield to 
the treatment, for reasons yet un- 
known. Against erysipelas it is 
swift and spectacular. Many cures 
of gas bacillus gangrene have been 
reported. It also offers promise in 
the treatment of pneumonia. 

No one yet knows how this 
chemical works. It apparently does 
not kill bacteria, but paralyzes 
them in their malignant opera- 
tions; it retards their growth and 
renders them easy victims to the 
engulfing white corpuscles of the 
blood. 

Is sulfanilamide dangerous? The 
nation was shocked a few weeks 
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ago by over 6o deaths attributed 
to poisoning by a sulfanilamide 
“elixir.” Investigation proved that 
the deaths were due not to the 
sulfanilamide, but to another sub- 
stance, diethylene glycol, which 
was used as a solvent for the drug 
and which severely injured the 
kidneys of its victims. Naturally, 
self-dosage with any drug is dan- 
gerous; in the han^ of a compe- 
tent physician, however, sulfanila- 
mide has given brilliant results** 
Since 19^3, diabetics have kept 
body and soul together by means 
of the hypodermic needle and a 
very slender thread, insulin. Re- 
cently the thread has been made 
stronger, due to the discovery of 
protamine zinc insulin* This new 
form of insulin is a combination 
of protamine — a basic protein 
found in fish spermatozoa — plus 
zinc and insulin. Neither the pro- 
tamine nor the zinc, in the cpjan- 
tities used, have any direct reaction 
on the body; they function as 
misers over a precious hoard; they 
retard absorption and liberate the 
insulin slowly. The result is that 
many a patient now requires but 
one daily injection instead of three; 
its action is smoother and more 
prolonged than that of the stand- 
ard insulin, and marked fluctua- 
tions of the blood sugar level are 
diminished. 

*Sulfanilainide is not an innocuous drug; 

injudiciously used, it can prove destructive. 
A number of communities nave forbidden its 
mIc save on physician's prescription. 


Late in 1937 an oral method of 
administering insulin was described. 
The obstacle here has always been 
to get the insulin through the 
stomach without destruction by 
digestive acids and enzymes. Dr. 
John R. Murlin of the University 
of Rochester has discovered that 
in a compound of insulin and 
hexyl-resorcinol the latter ingre- 
dient neutralizes stomach acids, 
and permits the absorption of ef- 
fective insulin by the diabetic’s 
body. This report awaits confir- 
mation by other scientists. Dr. 
Szent Gyorgyi, 1937 Nobel Prize 
Winner in Medicine, demonstrated 
that the use of succinic acid com- 
bats acidosis in diabetes, renders 
insulin much more eflfective, and 
in certain cases reduces the amount 
of insulin required. 

Dr. Jean Broadhurst, with a 
group of co-workers, has for the 
first time succeeded in rendering 
visible, by means of a specid 
stain, the virus cause of measles. 
As a result of her discovery, phy- 
sicians may now, in the event of 
local epidemics, be able to diag- 
nose and to quarantine cases three 
days before the rash appears, and 
will be able to detect carriers of 
the virus who may infect others. 
These hitherto impossible diag- 
nostic findings are made by scrap- 
ing or washing cells from the nose 
or mouth, staining them with 
nigrosine and studying them un- 
der the microscope. 

Silently each year fhe quick- 
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sands of schizophrenia — an in- 
scrutable form of insanity — suck 
thousands from the road of life; 
they are drawn into profound 
depths from which there has hith- 
erto been almost no hope of es- 
cape. The quicksand remains, but 
stationed by it now is a lifeguard 
with a strong rope — the insulin 
shock treatment in the hands of 
a skilled neuropsychiatrist. The 
treatment is frankly drastic; by a 
series of insulin overdoses the pa- 
tient is thrown into shock from 
which he is brought forth by the 
timely administration of sugar. 
The rationale of this treatment is 
still mysterious, but certain in- 
vestigators of the problem advance 
the theory that the shock treat- 
ment stimulates the carbohydrate 
metabolism of the central nervous 
system, causing it to throw olF 
such terrific energy in its attempt 
to survive that a more permanent 
improvement of function results. 
Needless to say, the insulin shock 
treatment is heroic therapy — still 
attended by some failures. But 
in early cases the number and 
brilliancy of its successes more 
than justify the risks involved. 

In combatting the scourge of 
infantile paralysis, zinc sulphate 
solution has been found to be of 
considerable protective effective- 
ness. Previous attempts!^ at im- 
munization in which the investi- 
gators had used immune serums 
and vaccines had failed because 
the virus of infantile paralysis 


cannot be reached through the 
blood. It lives in and destroys 
nerve tissue, attacking its victim 
through the delicate nerve end- 
ings in the region of the roof of 
the nose. Experiments with mon- 
keys indicated that weak solutions 
of zinc sulphate sprayed so as to 
completely cover the membranes 
of the nose, conferred protection 
against infantile paralysis for months 
at a time. These findings were 
used with encouraging results on 
thousands of persons during the 
infantile paralysis epidemic of 1937. 
It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the human nose struc- 
ture is much more complicated 
than is the monkey’s, and hence 
much more difficult to spray thor- 
oughly. It should also be pointed 
out that the spray cannot be ap- 
plied with an ordinary atomizer; 
it must be administered by ex- 
perts, so that all parts of the nose 
are properly covered. 

Notable progress has been made 
with anti-pneumonia serums dur- 
ing the past year. Effective se- 
rums are now available against 
pneumonia germs of Types i, 2, 
5, 7, 8 and I4. Where the pneu- 
monia serums have been employed 
intensively as in New York and 
Massachusetts, there has been an 
impressive reduction in pneumo- 
nia death rates. Interesting too is 
the observation that rabbits will 
yield a serum which is much more 
concentrated and effective than 
the pneumonia serum derived from 
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horses. At present, however, rab- 
bit anti-pneumonia serum is merely 
a promise and is not yet available 
for general use. 

Minor advances were attained 
in many fields during the past 
year. Whooping cough vaccina- 
tion, it is claimed, confers immu- 
nity in a large percentage of ex- 
posed children. This vaccine is 
not a cure and must be adminis- 
tered before the actual onset of 
the disease. New techniques with 
X ray and radium are reducing 
deaths from cancer. In vitamin 
research, among many significant 
observations, perhaps the most 
important relates to ascorbutic 
acid, the artificial equivalent of 
vitamin C. In experimental ani- 
mals it has been shown that re- 
sistance against certain infectious 
diseases can be greatly increased 
by the intravenous injection of 
ascorbutic acid. The human im- 
plications of this discovery are, of 
course, tremendous. Benzedrine 
sulphate has been used with some 
success in the treatment of debil- 
ity following encephalitis, a type 


of brain infection. This drug is a 
powerful stimulant of the central 
nervous system, and is sometimes 
used to overcome the feeling of 
fatigue, or as a quick pick-up. But 
as a mask for fatigue, benzedrine 
sulphate is dangerous, and med- 
ical authorities have issued warn- 
ings against its self-administered 
use. 

In retrospect, f937 will be noted 
for the revived interest in chemo- 
therapy, the science founded by 
Paul Ehrlich, discoverer of 606, 
used in the treatment of syphilis. 
Important also has been the im- 
mense progress made in the study 
of virus diseases. The findings of 
Dr. Jean Broadhurst in isolating 
the virus of measles has distinctly 
raised the possibility that her 
method may be successful in de- 
tecting the presence in the human 
system of the viruses of other dis- 
eases such as smallpox, meningi- 
tis and infantile paralysis — with 
the hope that the onset of these 
diseases may be detected more 
promptly and the diseases them- 
selves combatted more effectively. 


(ki 


Crumb Complex 


/high rind of person are you: a crumber or a brasher? Between , 
courses, do you automatically brush them away? Or surreptitiously 
nibble them? Doubdess some professor of psychology can place the 
crumbers and brashen each in their respective categories. Meantime, 
look around the table at your next dinner party and see /or yourself 
who are what. — ffostf md CMa 



^ A recent Federal law will create jobs 
for the blind in 2500 public buildings 


^ Blind TV orker in Every Factory 

By 

Marc A. Rose 


B efore turning in one Au- 
gust night in 1918, Joseph 
^ F. Clunk, 22, read for a 
while, as was his custom. When 
he awoke the next morning he 
was totally and permanently blind. 

Refusing to accept the lot of 
the helpless, he studied law, was 
admitted to the bar and built up 
a small practice. But his experi- 
ences convinced him that the pub- 
lic’s attitude toward the blind 
was wrong. Most blind men, he 
insisted, did not need sheltered 
jobs — like making brooms in in- 
stitutions. Thousands of them could 
fill jobs in factories and gain price- 
less self-respect by leading normal 
lives, asking no odds. 

Clunk began to do something 
about it. He persuaded steel mills 
in Youngstown to try a few blind 
men on pipe-threading and test- 
ing machines. They made good, 
holding their own with the sighted 
men around them. Encouraged, 
Clunk found jobs for 12 blind men 
in •Pittsburgh industrial plants. 
Tirelessly he made speeches, wrote 
articles about the work. Mean- 
while, Canada heard of Clunk 
and asked him to develop his ideas 
in the Dominion. In nine years he 
traveled 360,000 miles unattended. 


crossing and recrossing a strange 
land until it was strange no longer. 
He swears cheerfully that every 
Pullman porter in the Dominion 
greets him by name. And today, 
Canada is doing the world’s best 
job in caring for its blind. A long 
list of industrial plants employ 
blind men side by side with the 
sighted. 

Now, at 41, Clunk has the 
whole U. S. for his field. Our gov- 
ernment has brought him back to 
fill the newly-created post of Spe- 
cial Agent for the Blind, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Mr. Clunk 
is the first blind man ever to hold 
a Federal civil service post; his 
job is to stimulate existing state 
agencies and to coordinate their 
efforts witlkthe Federal program. 
He has no Federal funds to spend. 
He has, however, some very defi- 
nite jobs to offer the blind. 

Under the Randolph-Sheppard 
Act, Congress has created a host 
of new opportunities for blind men 
to achieve self-support. Post of- 
fices and other Federal buildings 
always have been forbidden ter- 
ritory for private business enter- 
prise, but the new legislation has 
thrown them open for stands at 
which blind persons may sell news- 
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pa}>ers, periodicals, tobacco and 
confectionery. The Act aJso pro- 
vides that 50 percent of the per- 
sonnel necessary to administer it 
shall be blind persons. In this, so- 
cial workers see the thin end of a 
wedge into civil service employ- 
ment in other government depart- 
ments. Possibly, with the Federal 
example before them, states, coun- 
ties, and cities may be persuaded 
to make room for sightless dicta- 
phone operators, telephone oper- 
ators (who do efficient work with 
special switchboards) and other 
office workers. 

Mr. Clunk estimates that 2500 
successful locations for stands may 
be developed in Federal build- 
ings. Who is to decide which blind 
men shall have these pri2es.^ Well, 
most states have a commission for 
the blind; these boards will select 
as operators those who have the 
prerequisite health and business 
ability, put up the money to build 
the stands and purchase the original 
stock of gcx>ds (all told, about 
$i<x>o a stand). In most cases this 
money will be a loan, a strictly 
business transaction. 

Typical of an experienced ** plac- 
ing'* agency is The lighthouse — 
The New York Association for 
the Blind — which has trained 
over 200 blind men to operate 
newsstands in New York Gty. 
The Industrial Home for the Blind 
in Brooklyn has placed 60 blind 
men in newsstands in seven years. 
Outside the city, there are 75 


stands under the supervision of 
C. L. Broun of the State Com- 
mission for the Blind. Mr. Broun, 
himself sightless, has developed 
a newer field — six concession 
stands operated by blind men in 
upstate hospitals, which have 
proved a great convenience to 
staff, patients, and visitors. 

Oklahoma put blind men in 
newsstands in its atate buildings 
ten years ago; Michigan, Texas, 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania have 
done the same. 

Blindness," says Mr. Clunk, 
"is never a business asset." The 
number of people who will go out 
of their way to patronize a blind 
man is offset by the number who 
will go out of their way to avoid 
seeing him. The sight of affliction 
makes many persons uncomforta- 
ble. 

Yet experience has taught the 
blind dealer many little aids. A 
compact newsstand will do more 
business than a large one. The 
operator must be able to reach out 
his hand quickly for coins, and 
fed for the correct change in a 
convenient drawer. Designs for 
special fixtures include Braille 
markings on compartments, and 
bins just the width of cigarette 
packs so that the groping fingers 
of the blind man do not disar- 
range the stock. A short ccninter 
also aids the blind man to sense 
the approach of customers other- 
wise lost beyond his zone of 
awareness. 



1938 A BLIND WORKER 

The blind man is, of course, 
helpless against petty theft or 
cheating, but losses are negligible. 
The blind operator of the news- 
stand in City Hall, Toronto, makes 
500 sales a day. In eight years he 
has been trimmed once; a man 
passed a $1 bill for a five. The 
man tried it again, but his voice 
was recognized and he was caught. 
Blind business men often have 
this unusual memory for voices. 
Jimmy Hines, operating the con- 
cession in the Central Courts Build- 
ing in Brooklyn, greets at least a 
thousand customers by name;' 

Opening of the Federal build- 
ings is the greatest immediate op- 
portunity for blind employment, 
but in the long run, private in- 
dustry offers a far broader field. 
Shop demonstrations by Clunk 
and others have shown that there 
are some 275 occupations in which 
blind persons can compete equally 
with sighted workmen, and with- 
out getting special treatment. 
Among these operations are: weigh- 
ing, assembling and stacking parts, 
running metal-working machines, 
inspecting products for defects 
(as protruding tacks inside shoes), 
and rough grinding. Blind men — 
and women — stuff cushions and 
a&semble carburetors in automo- 
bile factories; in packing houses 
they link sausages and wrap hams; 
in candy and cigar fac):ories they 
do packaging and labeling. In the 
metal-working industries they can 
operate any semi-automatic ma^ 
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chine that does not require visual 
adjustment. In electrical manu- 
facturing, with all its winding, 
taping and stacking of parts, they 
have been highly successful. 

Almost any modernized factory 
can use blind people; the whole 
tendency is to make machines as 
simple in operation and as acci- 
dent-proof as possible. In an effi- 
cient plant, the worker does not 
leave his machine; his material is 
brought to him, often automati- 
cally, and his finished work is 
carried away. Under these condi- 
tions the blind are excellent work- 
men. “They get uninterrupted 
speed because they have fewer 
distractions, “ says Mr. Clunk. 
“They are good accident risks, 
because they are careful, and be- 
cause they don’t move around the 
factory.” To which Mr. Broun 
adds: “They are steady; they ap- 
preciate the fact that there are few- 
er opportunities for them, and so 
they aren’t restlessly looking for 
another job.” But any blind worker 
will hoot at the popular notion 
that blind men can do certain tasks 
than the sighted. “Often just 
as well, never better,” they insist. 

All that any worker for the 
blind asks is for employers to rec- 
ognize that among the blind are 
thousands of men and women 
admirably fitted for modern in- 
dustry who, by reason of their 
circumstances, are likely to be 
extremely steady, efficient and 
dependable. 



Whnt the CCC tioy« are acconipliahing 


Our Adventure in Conservation 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
F. A. Silcox 

Chief of the U. S. Forest Service and representative of the 
Secretary of Airriciilturc on the Council of the CCC . 


E ast Side New York boys 
found themselves one morn- 
^ ing in the high meadows of 
the Glacier National Park; New 
Jersey and Connecticut youths 
waded through late spring snows in 
the Mount Hood National Forest 
in Oregon; Texas farm boys saw 
their first mountains in Wyoming. 
Here was real adventure. City 
hoys learned to drive trucks and 
tractors, to fell big trees, to build 
suspension bridges, to fight forest 
fires; learned how to take care of 
themselves in the wilderness. Here 
was hardihood. Shy boys, homesick 
for their mothers' apron strings, 
had ** childishness knocked out of 
them.” This, back in April, 1933, 
was the beginning of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. 

llie idea of thus using the youth 
of our country must be credited 
to Professor William James, who 
in 1910 wrote an essay on the 
” Moral Equivalents of War,” in 
which he stated that it was but a 
question of time until the nation's 
youth would be organized for a 
few of their young years as a part 
of an army enrolled against nature, 
rather than against a warring foe. 
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He believed that thus during 
peace we would preserve equiva- 
lents for the martial ideals and 
virtues of unity, surrender of pri- 
vate interest, loyalty, discipline, 
and hardihood. This is what wc 
have today in the CCC. 

Each 200-man camp is under 
an Army reserve officer, but the 
discipline is not military. It is se- 
cured through the personality of 
the reserve officers, and by a few 
simple penalties maintained pri- 
marily by the boys themselves. 
A ”goId-bricker” entering a camp 
soon finds that loafing on the job 
isn't popular, and that he must do 
his share; if he “can't take it,” he 
leaves. For minor infractions, there 
is a denial of week-end leave, for 
more serious ones a fine not ex- 
ceeding three dollars, for very 
serious ones discharge from the 
Corps. 

In each camp, besides the re- 
serve officer in charge, there is a 
junior and a medical officer. From 
the boys themselves arc drawn 
cooks, orderlies, a mess steward, a 
supply steward, hospital aid, as- 
sistant educational adviser, clerks 
and truck drivers. Ajl jobs outside 
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of canip arc directly under experts 
from the Agriculture and Interior 
l>epartments — engineers, forest- 
ers, biologists, agronomists, soil 
specialists, landscape architects, 
entomologists. In addition to di- 
recting the work, these men train 
the boys not only in the use of 
tools and machinery, but also in 
tJie bow and why of their work. 
As a result, thousands of the young 
men become so proficient that 
after a year or so they are offered 
better jobs in the outside world. 
The quajitity and quality of their 
work have surprised seasc^ined 
foremen used to handling older, 
more skilled workmen. 

The outdoor exercise in forest 
or field has its inevitable effect on 
their bodies, their minds, and 
their spirits, and one soon notices 
the growing and hardening muscles 
and the cheerful faces. Pride and 
self-respect are restored. 

There is no dearth of work for 
the CCC to do. We have thou- 
sands and thousands of s(]uare 
miles of horribly mutilated and 
barren forest lands with remnant 
ghost towns — today’s witnesses 
to man's ruthlessness. We face 
the task of restoring trees to this 
land, now classified as '‘submar- 
ginal agricultural land.” There are 
also the many flood-eroded areas. 
There are forest parjes to be 
maintained and protected. 

The boys of the Corps — some 
two million all told since 1933 — 
have fought forest fires on a thou- 


sand fronts; they have checked 
and controlled blister rust in the 
Northwest, Dutch elm disease in 
the Northeast, pine twig blight in 
the Southwest, and grasshoppers 
in the Middle West. They have 
battled bark beetles in Western 
forests, gypsy moths in the East — 
forest insects and tree diseases on 
over 15,000,000 acres. They have 
planted over a billion young trees 
— after collecting the seed, mak- 
ing the forest nurseries, and grow- 
ing the seedlings. They liave built 
90,000 miles of tnick trails or for- 
est roads primarily as protection 
against forest fires, they have 
completed over 3,500,000 soil- 
erosion check dams. And from 
their pay of $30 a month up to 
July I, J937, they have sent home 
over 1400,000,000 to an estimated 
number of 6,000,000 dependents. 

Whenever serious emergencies 
arose during the past four years, 
the call went out for CCC boys. 
Potomac, Ohio, and Mississippi 
floods, a l^'lorida hurricane, an 
Alabama tornado, Oregon or Idaho 
forest fires, blizzards in Nevada, 
Utah or Wyoming, the Middle 
West drought of 1934, the ad- 
vance of grasshopper and Mor- 
mon cricket hordes — always these 
called the CCC boys to rescue life 
and property. Not infrequently 
there were acts of real heroism, 
and outstanding ones are recog- 
nized by an Award of Valor, a 
special certificate for the Corps. 

The CCC has been extended to 
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mId-1940, its strength fixed at 
315,000 men. The maximum term 
of enrollment is two years, except 
for a few special men. And, while 
preference is given to “relief 
rollers,” the financial status of 
applicants will not be a bar to 
enrollment, provided the youth is 
in need of employment. Enrollees 
will still be required to send home 
part of their pay, but provision is 
made for the paymasters to retain 
a part of a man's monthly com- 
pensation to give to him in a 
lump sum at the time of his dis- 
charge. 

The social values of the CCC 
are just beginning to be realized. 
It is combatting the three main 
causes of juvenile crime and de- 
linquency — faulty physical en- 
vironment, faulty family contacts 
and faulty personality adjustment 
to society. Statements from the 
superintendents of the Nebraska 


Reformatory for Men and of the 
Virginia State Penitentiary credit 
the CCC with a drop in the num- 
ber of inmates, in the former 
case a 25 percent decrease since 

1933- 

The saving of the remnants of 
our natural resources from abuse 
and of our youth from the effects 
of depression has just begun. The 
work of destruction on the former, 
running back through generations, 
cannot be repaired in a brief four 
years; denudation was too thor- 
ough and lasted too long. There 
are millions of boys entering the 
youth class of 17 to 23 each year 
who will need healthy, outdoor 
work, who will need to learn some- 
thing of social discipline, who will 
need to learn the lessons of prac- 
tical conservation. No one can say 
that this big job of national con- 
servation is now finished; it will 
take generations to complete. 


Answers to **The Scribner ^uiz'* (j>age 68) 


1. Wait for the next bus 

2. Tell the boys that she is aware of 
their infatuation and convince them 
that she is not in the market 

3. Bawl out the elopers and dash on 
for the scoop 

4. Give Victor a responsible position 
over labor in his business 

5. Induce his son to inform the po- 
lice himself 

6. Fill the house to capacity with in- 


teresting neighbors and serve 
ample, ingenious buffet meals 

7. Break the engagement 

8. Claim that he’s rotten at bridge,, 
refuse to play purely out of con- 
sideration for his partner 

9. ' Arrange to take the boy out of 

his environment and pay for his 
supervision and training 

10. Borrow heavily an^ gamble on 
the play's success 



^ A young lover; a cheap bedroom; the odor 
of mignonette — of these elements a master 
storyteller weaves a poignant love story 


The Furnished Room 

Condensed from “The Four Million” 
O. Henry 


O NE EVENING, in Ncw York's 
lower West Side, a young 
man prowled among those 
crumbling red mansions which 
offer furnished rooms to tran- 
sients. Stopping at a door, he 
rested his lean hand-baggage^ upon 
the step and wipetl the dust from 
his hatband and forehead. The 
bell sounded faint and far away 
in some remote, hollow depths. 

To the door of this, the twelfth 
house whose bell he had rung, 
came a housekeeper who made 
him think of an unwholesome, 
surfeited worm that had eaten its 
nut to a hollow shell and now 
sought to fill the vacancy with 
edible lodgers. 

He ask^ if there was a room to 
let. 

“Come in,” said the house- 
keeper. Her voice came from her 
throat; her throat seemed lined 
with fur. “I have the third floor 
> back, vacant since a week back. 
Should you wish to look at it?” 

The young man followed her up 
the stairs. A faint light from no 
particular source mitigated the 
shadows of the halls. They trod 
noiselessly upon a stair carpet 


that its own loom would have 
forsworn. It seemed to have be- 
come vegetable; to have degen- 
erated in that rank, sunless air to 
lush lichen that grew in patches to 
the staircase. 

“This is the room,” said the 
housekeeper, from her furry throat. 
“It*s a nice room. It ain’t often 
vacant. I had some most elegant 
people in it last summer — no 
trouble at all, and paid in advance 
to the minute. The water’s at the 
end of the hall. Sprowls and Mooney 
kept it three months. They done a 
vaudeville sketch. Miss B’retta 
Sprowls — you may have heard of 
her — Oh, that was just the stage 
names — right there over the dresser 
is where the marriage certificate 
hung, framed. The gas is here, and 
you see there is plenty of closet 
room. It’s a room everybody likes. 
It never stays idle long.” 

“Do you have many theatrical 
people rooming here?” asked the 
young man. 

“They comes and goes. A good 
proportion of my lodgers is con- 
nected with the theaters.” 

He engaged the room, paying 
for a week in advance. He was 
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tired, he said, and would take 
possession at once. As the house- 
keeper moved away he put, for 
the thousandth time, the question 
that he carried at the end of his 
tongue. 

“A young girl — Miss Vashner 
— Miss Eloise Vashner — do you 
remember such a one among your 
lodgers? She would be singing on 
the stage, most likely. A fair girl, 
of* medium height and slender, 
with reddish gold hair and a dark 
mole near her left eyebrow.” 

“No, I don't remember the 
name. Them stage people has 
names they change as often as 
their rooms. They comes and they 
goes. No, I don't call that one to 
mind.” 

N<j. Always no. Five months of 
ceaseless interrogation and the 
inevitable negative. So much time 
spent by day in questioning man- 
agers, agents, schools and cho- 
ruses; by night among the audiences 
of theaters from all-star casts down 
to music halls so low that he 
dreaded to find what he most 
hoped for. He who had loved her 
best had tried to find her. He was 
sure that since her disappearance 
from home this great, water-girt 
city held her somewhere. 

'I'he furnished room received its 
latest guest with a first glow of 
pseudo-hospitality, a hectic, hag- 
gard, perfunctory welcome which 
came from the ragged brocade up- 
holstery of a couch and two chairs, 
a foot-wide cheap pier glass be- 
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tween the two windows, and a 
brass bedstead in a corner. 

The guest reclined, inert, upon 
a chair, while the room tried to 
discourse to him of its divers 
tenantry. The threadbare space 
in the rug in front of the mirror 
told of many women who had 
stood here. The tiny fingerprints 
on the wall spoke of little prison- 
ers trying to feel their way to 
sun and air. A splahered stain, 
raying like the shadow of a burst- 
ing bomb, witnessed where a hurled 
glass or bottle had splintered with 
its contents against the wall. 

The young tenant sat wearily in 
the chair while there drifted into 
the room furnished sounds and 
furnished scents. He heard from 
one room a tittering and incon- 
tinent, slack laughter; from others 
the monologue of a scold, the 
rattling of dice, a lullaby, someone 
crying dully; above him a banjo 
tinkled with spirit. Doors banged 
somewhere; the elevated trains 
roared intermittently; a cat yowled 
miserably upon a back fence. And 
he breathed the breath of the 
house — a dank savor rather than 
a smell — a cold, musty effluvium 
as from underground vaults min- 
gled with the reeking exhalations 
of linoleum and mildewed and 
rotten woodwork. 

Then, suddenly, as he rested 
there, the room was filled with 
the strong, sweet odor of mignon- 
ette. It came as upon a single 
buffet of wind with such^reness 
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and fragrance and emphasis that 
it almost seemed a living visitant. 
And the man cried aloud: What» 
dear?" as if he had been called^ 
and sprang up and faced about. 
The rich odor clung to him and 
wrapped him around. He reached 
out his arms for it, all his senses 
for the time confused and com- 
mingled. 

"She has been in this room," he 
cried, and he sprang to wrest from 
it a token, for he knew he would 
recogni'/e the smallest thing that 
had belonged to her or thkt she 
had touched. This envelopng scent 
of mignonette, the odor that she 
had loved and made her own — 
whence came it? 

The room had been but care- 
lessly set in order. Ransacking the 
drawers of the dresser he came 
upon a discarded, tiny, ragged 
h^dkerchief. He pressed it to hJs 
face. It was rau:y and insolent with 
heliotrope; he hurled it to the 
floor. In another drawer he found 
odd buttons, a theater program, a 
pawnbroker's card, two lost marsh- 
mallows, a book on the divination 
of dreams. 

He traversed the room like a 
hound on the scent, skimming the 
.walls, considering the comers 
the bulging matting on his hands 
and knees, rummaging mantd and 
tables, the curtains and hangings, 
the drunken cabinet in the comer, 
for a visible sign, unable to per- 
ceive that she was there bewle, 
around, against, aritiun, above 


him, clinging to him, wooing him, 
calling him so poignantly through 
the senses that even his 

grosser ones became cognizant of 
the call. Once again he answered 
loudly: "Yes, dear!" and turned, 
wild-eyed, to gaze on vacancy, for 
he could not yet discern form and 
color and love and out-stretched 
arms in the odor of mignonette. 
Oh, God! whence that odor, and 
since when have odors had a voice 
to call? Thus he groped. 

He sifted the room from end to 
end. He found dreary and ignoble 
small records of many a peri- 
patetic tenant; but 0 / her whom 
he sought, and who may have 
lodged there, and whose spirit 
seemed to hover there, he found 
no trace. 

And then he thought of the 
housekeeper. 

He ran from the haunted room 
downstairs and to a door that 
showed a crack of light. She came 
out to his knock. He smothered 
his excitement as best he could. 

"Will you tell me, Madam," 
he besought her, "who occupi^ 
the room before I came?" 

"Yes, Sir. I can tell you again. 
Twas growls and Mooney, as I 
said. Miss B’retta Sprawls it was 
in the theaters, but Mrs. Mooney 
she was. My house is well known 
for respectability. The marriage 
certificate hung, fnuned, on a nail 
over — " 

"What kind of a lady was Mias 
Spiowb — in looks, 1 mean?" 
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“Why, black-haired, Sir, short, 
and stout, with a comical face. 
They left a week ago 'luesday.” 

“And before they occupied it?” 

“Why, there was a single gen- 
tleman connected with the dray- 
ing business. He left owing me a 
week. Before him was Mrs. Crow- 
der and her two children, that 
stayed four months; and back of 
them was old Mr. Doyle, whose 
sons paid for him. He kept the 
room six months. That goes back 
a year. Sir, and further I do not 
remember.” 

He thanked her and crept back 
to his room. The room was dead. 
The essence that had vivified it 
was gone. The perfume of mignon- 
ette had departed. In its place was 
the old, stale odor of moldy house 
furniture, of atmosphere in stor- 
age. 

The ebbing of his hope drained 
his faith. He sat staring at the 
yellow, singing gaslight. Soon he 
walked to the bed and began to 
tear the sheets into strips. With 
the blade of his knife he drove 
them tightly into every crevice 
around windows and door. When 
all was snug and taut he turned 
out the light, turned the gas full 
on again and laid himself grate- 
fully upon the bed. 

It was Mrs. McCool’s night to 
go with the can for beer. ^ she 
fetched it and sat with Mrs. Purdy 
in one of those subterranean re- 
treats where housekeepers for- 


gather and the worm dieth sel- 
dom. 

“I rented out my third floor, 
back, this evening,” said Mrs. 
Purdy, across a fine circle of foam. 
“A young man took it. He went 
up to bed two hours ago.” 

“Now, did ye, Mrs. Purdy, 
Ma’am?” said Mrs. McCool, with 
intense admiration. “You do be a 
wonder for rentin’ Zooms of that 
kind. And did ye tell him, then?” 
she concluded in a husky whisper 
laden with mystery. 

“Rooms,” said Mrs. Purdy, 
in her furriest tones, “are fur- 
nished for to rent. I did not tell 
him, Mrs. McCool.” 

“’Tis right ye are. Ma’am; ’tis 
by renting rooms we kape alive. 
Ye have the rale sense for busi- 
ness, Ma’am. There be many peo- 
ple will rayjict the rentin’ of a 
room if they be tould a suicide has 
been after dyin’ in the bed of it.” 

“As you say, we has our living 
to be making,” remarked Mrs. 
Purdy. 

“Yis, Ma’am; ’tis true. ’Tis 
just one wake ago this day I 
helped ye lay out the third floor, 
back. A pretty slip of a colleen she 
was to be killin’ herself wid the 
gas — a swate little face she had, 
Mrs. Purdy, Ma’am.” 

“She’d a-been called handsome, 
as you say,” said Mrs. Purdy, as- 
senting but critical, “ but for that 
mole she had a-growin’ by her left 
eyebrow. Do fill up your glass 
again, Mrs. McCool.” 



The Birth of a Nation 

Condensed from Scribner's Magazine 
Milton MacKaye 


O N A DAY in January, 1915, 
history was made when 
an obscure motion picture 
received its first showing in a little 
room in lower New York. The pic- 
ture was The Birth of a Nation^ 
and its producer was David Wark 
Griffith. Because of this picture 
he was soon to achieve fame as 
the greatest director in the wprld. 
More than that — because of this 
picture the whole course of the en- 
tertainment world was changed. 
For with it, the modern motion 
picture was born. 

The Birth of a Nation was the 
first movie to run 12 reels, the 
first to be shown at a $ 7 . admis- 
sion price. It ran nearly a year in 
New York, Boston and Chicago. 
It earned larger profits than any 
picture before or since — around 
5513,000,000. (Today, an outstand- 
ing picture rarely grosses as much 
as ^2,000,000.) 

And this at a time when motion 
pictures were considered only a 
bit above the peep show, and when 
t]}e general public had been ac- 
customed to a 10- or 15-cent ad- 
mission fee! For three years the 
picture toured the key cities of 
the U. S., of Europe, South Africa 
and Australia. Then for a year it 
was shown at lower prices. And 


finally endless revivals began. As 
late as 1924 it smashed all records 
at the Academy of Music in Chi- 
cago. And it was shown continu- 
ously in the Southern states for 15 
years. 

Griffith, belabored by ill luck 
and money troubles, had been 
sometimes an actor, sometimes a 
reporter, a concrete worker, or a 
day Iaborer,un til he found ameans 
of livelihood in Ix>s Angeles turn- 
ing out scaiarios for the movies 
under a variety of names, earning 
^5 to $15 for each. Finally, he was 
allowed to direct pictures himself. 

One day in 1 9 1 4 a scenario writer 
called his attention to a novel by 
Thomas Dixon — The Clansman 
— which dealt with Reconstruc- 
tion and particularly with the Ku 
Klux Klan. A dramatization of 
this novel had toured the coun- 
try for five years, outraged the ex- 
ponents of raceequality,and made 
a great deal of money. Griffith 
had heard the story of the Civil 
War and Reconstruction from 
his father, commander of the 1st 
Kentucky Cavalry, and he had a 
burning desire to compel the coun- 
try to listen to the Southern ver- 
sion (the true version, he thought). 
In ^e Clansman he found the 
nucleus for his ambitious idea. 
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When Griffith took an option 
on the story, Dixon asked for ?io,- 
ooo. But there was no cash avail- 
able, so Dixon agreed somewhat 
sadly to take a 25 percent interest 
in the picture. This resulted in the 
largest sum any author ever re- 
ceived for a motion-picture story. 

Producing the picture was an 
unending struggle for money. Long 
before it was finished, the mem- 
bers of the company went without 
salary. Not one of them was under 
contract, yet all remained loyal. 
Lillian Gish and her sister Dor- 
othy, then hardly known to fame 
but destined to be made stars by 
the picture, had $joo in the bank. 
This they offered to Griffith, but 
knowing that it was all they had, 
he refused. 

Then there were technical diffi- 
culties. There were no set design- 
ers; when he wanted a Southern 
mansion or a village street, Griffith 
simply told the stage carpenter, 
and he did the job. There were no 
wardrobe mistresses or hairdress- 
ers or maids. Lillian Gish's mother 
made many of her costumes and 
every day Miss Gish came to the 
studio with quantities of parcels 
and bags. 

There were no written scena- 
rios. Griffith carried his story in 
his head. It was a story which cov- 
ered a tremendous canvas — the 
whole Civil War and then the Re- 
construction in the South — and 
although he had his source in Tie 
Clansman^ there was more Griffith 


than Dixon in the picture. Often 
Griffith merely described to the 
actors a single scene and they 
played it without understanding 
its relationship to the whole. For 
the thrilling rides of the Ku Klux 
Klan he engaged most of the well- 
known rodeo riders in California. 
They did a spectacular job; in the 
mob scenes they reared their horses 
and plowed through multitudes 
without one person being hurt. 

Griffith was the first to realize 
that the conventions of the stage 
were not suitable to the screen, 
and first to seek new and resil- 
ient talent, not hardened in stage 
technique, in order to effect 
naturalism in acting as opposed 
to the elaborate histrionics of the 
day. 

When Thomas Dixon first saw 
the film in that private projection 
room in New York, he said to 
Griffith: “This is bigger than The 
Clansman, It needs a more inclu- 
sive title." And it was Dixon who 
thought of the title which helped 
make the picture famous. 

By now it was possible to get 
financial backing, and tremendous 
broadsides of billboard and news- 
paper advertising were let loose in 
New York. When The Birth of a 
Nation opened there at the Astor 
on March 6, 1915, all the first-line 
dramatic critics were present, and 
their reviews were ecstatic. The 
picture immediately became the 
talk of New York, and created 
newspaper sensationsln other cit- 
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ies because of its treatment of the 
race question. It told a story that, 
while accurate enough in details, 
was one-sided in that audiences 
got a definite feeling of Negro de- 
pravity and white virtue. In Bos- 
ton, birthplace of the Abolitionist 
movement, there were riots; in 
Chicago, the picture was shown 
under a permanent injunction re- 
straining the police from interfer- 
ence, after the management had 
agreed not to admit children under 
eighteen. 

The camera has learned many 
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lessons since l^be Birth of a Nation 
was photographed. Yet without 
today’s artificial light and with 
the rudest sort of technical equip- 
ment, it still stands as a great pic- 
ture. The harshness of the light 
gives it an authenticity that all 
the soft camera work of today can- 
not equal. The panoramic battle 
scenes are tremendous; they seem 
to be photographs of actual war. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who 
paid the picture its finest tribute. 
‘*It is,” he said, “like writing his- 
tory with lightning.” 


♦ ♦ 
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T eeth with faulty enamel have 
infinitesimal pits and fissures 
which act as traps for fermenting 
food particles. To prevent acid-etched 
cavities one must have built up by 
proper diet a hard, smooth enamel. 
Calcium and vitamins A, C and D 
are fairy godmothers of good teeth. 
Calcium and vitamin A, which abound 
in milk and leafy vegetables, are not 
effective without vitamin D, found in 
spnshine and cod-liver oil. 

The effect of plentiful sunshine on 
tooth health is shown in a recent study 
of 4745 naval recruits. J.ieut.-Com- 
mander R. R. Ferguson found 17 
times as many perfect sets of teeth 
among country boys as among boys 
raised in the city. ^ 


Generous daily drinks of one of the 
juices containing vitamin C — such 
as orange, lemon, grapefruit or to- 
mato — are another necessity for 
sound tooth structure. On the other 
hand, experiments on school children 
show that constant candy-munching 
dissolves enamel, roughens teeth and 
starts cavities. 

My six rules for tooth health, then, 
arc: 

1. Take a quart of milk every day. 

2. Drink fruit juices. 

3. Take sun baths or fish-liver oils. 

4. Avoid excessive sugar. 

5. Brush your teeth three times a 

day. 

6. Consult your dentist every six 

months. — E. V. McCollum in McCalCs 



The Latin-Amcricun republics we have 
so long ignored now confront us with 
new competition and new political problems 


Challenge in South America 

Condensed from Fortune 


T o THE AVERAGE U. S. citizen 
South America is a vague 
triangle dangling down be- 
low the equator where the seasons 
‘are opposite and nobody needs to 
go. In the year 1935-36, the last 
year for which figures are avail- 
able, 12,000 persons left the U. S. 
for South America as against 250,- 
000 who left for Europe. 

South America has the longest 
mountain wall on earth but the 
North Americans who climb moun- 
tains go elsewhere. South America 
has one of the most dangerous 
jungles known to man but the 
North Americans who beard Na- 
ture do so in Africa. South Amer- 
ica has fought some of the blood- 
iest wars yet recorded but the 
American schoolboy is not aware 
of the fighting between Paraguay 
and the armies of Argentina, Bra- 
zil and Uruguay in which the 
population of Paraguay fell from 
1,350,000 to 220,000 in five years. 
In short, the North American mind 
has never sought to wrap itself 
around South America as a land 
where people live. 

What little our citizens have 
known about South America was 
calculated to upset them. It upset 
their earnest belief that civiliza- 
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tion in the Americas welled up out 
of Plymouth Rock and spread from 
that point out over the Alleghe- 
nies until it reached the grateful 
nations below the-Rio Grande. It 
was annoying to discover that the 
University at Lima dated from 
1534, and that four of the great 
cities of South America have al- 
ready celebrated their four hun- 
dredth anniversaries. 

Among the generality of citi- 
zens of the U. S. the opinion still 
holds that South America is only 
a secondhand America played by 
a foreign road company with hand- 
me-down props on a provincial 
stage. But to certain observers, 
including the editors of Fortune ^ 
it is apparent that South America 
now forms an integral part of the 
economic and political pattern of 
the Northern Hemisphere; that it 
is now closer to us than any other 
sizable slab of land on the surface 
of the habitable globe; and that 
South American developments are 
of increasing importance to the 
United States. 

This belief rests on three facts: 
First, the development of air travel. 
Second, the rise of industrialism 
in South America, which is chang- 
ing the South American republics 
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from economic dominions of north- 
ern powers to possible economic 
competitors. Third, the raw ma- 
terial and market aspirations of 
Germany and Italy in South 
America. 

Pan American Airways has al- 
ready incorporated the South Amer- 
ican republics into the Ui S. econ- 
omy. 'I he principal cities of the 
southern continent fall within the 
same time radius from New York 
by air as the principal cities of 
North America by rail. And Air 
Express, increasing from 360,000 
pounds in 1932 to 1,311,090 in 
1936, has made South America a 
market for U. S. style goods, 
seeds, baby chicks, newspapers 
and other perishables. It has pro- 
moted sales of machinery for which 
spare parts must be quickly pro- 
curable. 

U. S. movies, and to a lesser 
extent U. S. radio, have a similar 
effect in the field of ideas. Young 
Argentines now tend to learn Eng- 
lish rather than French for their 
second language — learn it from 
the dialogue in the Hollywood 
films with printed Spanish cap- 
tions. I'he American newsreels with 
their concentration upon happen- 
ings in the U. S. greatly interest 
§outh Americans, and the United 
States is rapidly becoming the 
principal object of foreign concern 
throughout the continent. 

The second significant fact is 
that the whole South American 
continent is definitely moving to- 


ward industrial self-sufficiency. This 
is something the northern nations 
and particularly the U. S. cannot 
ignore. 

Down to the World War the 
South American republics fitted 
into the economy of the Northern 
Hemisphere as a cow fits into the 
dairy. Their natural resources were 
exploited and their national aspi- 
rations were ignored- Each repulv- 
lic had its European uses and 
those uses were in every case 
summed up in the names of raw 
materials: Bolivia was tin; Brazil, 
sugar, coffee, rubber; Chile was 
nitrates and copper; Ecuador ca- 
cao; Venezuela and Colombia, cof- 
fee and petroleum. As the milch 
cows of 19th-century capitalism, 
the South American republics 
bought their manufactured gcx>ds 
— their shoes, their clothing, their 
steam engines — from the nations 
which relieved them of their cop- 
per and wheat. 

Since the war this situation has 
changed. Beginning early in the 
*3o’s, economic nationalism be- 
came orthodox south of Panama. 
Tariffs went up, subsidies went in. 
And the principal South Ameri- 
can republics began to change 
with disconcerting rapidity. Bra- 
zil became self-sufficient in all tex- 
tiles save linens. It produced not 
only shoes and rubber goods, elec- 
tric appliances, radios, glass and 
paint, but 60 percent of its wrap- 
ping and writing paper and much 
of its cement and structural steel. 
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Argentina, the agricultural nation 
which had exported beeves and 
wheat to buy shirts and shoes, 
quintupled its spindles between 
1930 and 1936, manufactured all 
its rec|uircments of shoes and woolen 
piece goods, and most of its ce- 
ment and tires. Chilean glassware 
drove U. S. glass out of Peru. 

I'hus the advanced South Amer- 
ican republics have become po- 
tential competitors of the U. S.- 
European system. In addition, 
there has been in South America 
a marked diffusion of income in 
the past 20 years. Labor organiza- 
tion will certainly increase wages 
as industry develops, and a larger 
domestic demand for consumer 
goods is likely to fallow, with a 
corresponding encouragement of 
industrialization. 

The third fact supporting the 
belief that South America is now 
an important element in the po- 
litical and economic problems of 
the Northern Hemisphere is that 
in South America lies the road by 
which the fascist dictatorships of 
Europe will most probably at- 
tempt to advance. 

South America is the answer to 
a dictator's prayer. It takes time 
and capital to build colonies and 
the fascist dictators have neither. 
What Hitler and Mussolini need 
desperately is the combination of 
developed and easily accessible 
raw materials and existing mar- 
kets which will enable their coun- 
tries to go on playingthe old game 
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of buying the other man’s oil and 
selling him back the gas. They 
need that combination moreover 
where it can be reached by po- 
litical maneuvers. Only in South 
America is such a combination 
accessible on such terms. 

The coup d'etat in Brazil on 
November 10 gives exciting con- 
firmation to this thesis. South 
America, and particularly Brazil, 
now lies between the United States 
and the fascist powers of Europe 
and may well be the stage upon 
which the United States and the 
fascist powers will meet. Further 
confirmation was given by Mus- 
solini’s journalistic mouthpiece, 
Virgilio Gayda, when he named 
Brazil as a country ripe for mem- 
bership in the new Holy Alliance 
of Japan, Germany, and Italy 
“against communism.” 

There is every reason to believe 
that, should those South Ameri- 
cans who hate fascism attempt to 
defend themselves against it, Italy 
and Germany and conceivably even 
Japan would do in South America 
what Italy and Germany have 
done in Spain. If munitions or 
troops from Italy, Germany or 
Japan were introduced into South 
America to support fascist dicta- 
torships, the United States could 
not fail to be involved. 

These facts are viewed with con- 
cern in high places in our own 
government. Qidy one South Amer- 
ican republic (Q)Iombia) can prop- 
erly be described toda/y as a con- 
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stitiitional democracy. In others 
dictatorial government runs all 
the way from mild deviations in 
Chile, through interference with 
elections in Argentina and Peru, 
the suppression of the opposition 
party in Uruguay, the setting 
aside of civil rights in Brazil, to 
the open military dictatorship of 
Ecuador. At the last Buenos Aires 
Inter-American Conference, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt delivered to the 
representatives of these dictato- 
rial countries a passionate defense 
of “the democratic form of con- 
stitutional representative govern- 
ment.” This was not a bit of 
naivete on the President's part. 
Mr. Roosevelt was merely saying 
as explicitly as possible that the 
European attack upon democratic 
institutions threatened South Amer-- 
icuy and that the U. S. knew it. 

Mr. Hull has been even more 
explicit. In a communication to 
the Senate Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Secretary of State gave 
“weighty reasons” why the Sen- 
ate should authorize the President 
to lease six over-age destroyers to 
Brazil. The first was the desire 
that such aid should come from 
this government rather than from 
some foreign government. To this 
argument Mr. Hull added a sig- 
nificant corollary. “The desire on 
the part of some nations for ac- 
cess to raw materials and the force- 
ful action taken by those nations 
to consummate these desires has 
made Brazil, a country of vast 


territory and relatively small pop- 
ulation, particularly apprehen- 
sive.” 

The factual evidence for the 
proposition that the fascist dicta- 
tors of Europe have their eyes on 
South America is weighty enough 
to show that Mr. Hull and Mr. 
Roosevelt were not seeing things 
under the bed. The trade drive of 
the Nazi regime in South America 
far exceeds anything previously 
attempted by Germany and its 
results have been impressive. With 
the aid of barter arrangements 
and secret export subsidies, the 
Nazis last year pushed the United 
States out of first place as an ex- 
porter to Brazil and Chile, and in 
1935 supplanted Great Britain in 
second place (after the U. S.) in 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Ven- 
ezuela. 

The Nazi trade offensive in 
South America is more than trade 
rivalry. It is a “cultural offen- 
sive.” It consists in part in the 
control of German nationals in 
South American republics. Gen- 
eral Goering recently warned for- 
eign nations that they must get 
used to the idea that their Ger- 
man immigrants were first, last 
and always German subjects who 
would engage in “organized ac- 
tivity” as such. This language 
reads oddly in the U. S., where 
millions of Germans have long 
been considered loyal citizens. 

But where North Americans are 
merely astonished at this. South 
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Americans are reminded of more 
disturbing facts. They are reminded 
that the Brazilian Government has 
had to intervene in certain Ger- 
man colonies in Brazil to compel 
the teaching of the Brazilian mother 
tongue in the schools. They are 
reminded that Chilean citizens of 
German blood are already goose- 
stepped by Nazi missionaries; that 
‘Brazilian Germans are supervised 
by Nazi agents; that German and 
Italian professors are supplied, 
free of charge, to schools and uni- 
versities. In addition German and 
Italian propaganda offices contin- 
ually dangle before their South 
American nationals those theories 
of “racial affinity which pass for 
economics in the fascist universe. 
And throughout South America 
the National Socialist party keeps 
its own agents over and above the 
regular Embassies. 

Furthermore, Rome and Berlin 
are spraying daily propaganda 
broadcasts over the Amazon and 
Andes, the German stations em- 
ploying not only German but 
Spanish and Portuguese as well. 

The result is what might be ex- 
pected of countries in which the 
notion of dictatorship is not alto- 
gether strange. Save for Colombia 
and Bolivia, the governing classes 
of all the South American repub- 
lics have been strongly pro-Franco 
in the Spanish War. Uruguay, 
early in September, suggested that 
the Americas should, with one 
voice, recognize the belligerent 


rights of General Franco. The rul- 
ers of the republics are in general 
pro-Church, pro-military and pro- 
property, and look upon Franco 
and his Italian and German back- 
ers as saviors of civilization. 

In this atmosphere it is not 
strange that fascist parties have 
multiplied. The green-shirted /»- 
tegralistas in Brazil now number 
over 500,000, and the Nacistas 
(Nazis) in Chile are numerous. 

These and similar parties adopt 
the now familiar tactics of their 
European prototypes. They begin 
by discovering the inevitable “com- 
munist menace which is so curi- 
ously visible to fascist chiefs in 
any corner of the world (though 
actually negligible in South Amer- 
ica) and upon that discovery they 
build their propaganda. 

Thus the recent course of events 
in South America shows that the 
United States cannot avoid par- 
ticipation in the defense of demo- 
cratic institutions against fascism 
by pretending that fascism is a 
European affair. Sooner or later 
the American public will recog- 
nize that the disturbed state of 
Europe, war in Asia, and the in- 
dustrial and political changes in 
the South American republics all 
combine to make South America 
the natural objective of U. S. con- 
cern. When the American public 
makes that discovery, the inten- 
sity of U. S. interest in South Amer- 
ica will more than make up for the 
apathy of the past cefltury. 
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I F ANYONE ever went to Russia 
with an earnest determination 
to dig down to the hard, en- 
during core of a great event in 
human history, it was I. And in 
accepting a job from the capital- 
istic United Press I was not de- 
serting Communism. I was taking 
rather a post of strategic impor- 
tance in the further service of the 
cause. The farewell party given 
by my friends included the cream 
of New York’s Communists. They 
were sending off one of their own 
to spread the gospel. Thus on 
December 31, 1927, I sailed with 
my wife and our small daughter 
for the land of our dreams. 

Although we were thrilled to 
be where the hammer and sickle 
— symbols of the brotherhood of 
man — were installed in author- 
ity, our first few weeks there were 
filled with disturbing incidents. 
Soon after we arrived, my Rus- 
sian secretary steered me to the 
Foreign Office building. I was known 
to the authorities as a “friendly” 
correspondent, but I had to wait 
outside in the blinding snow until 
she had negotiated a permit — a 
propusk: the word that looms 
gigantic on Russia’s horizon. It 


allowed me to enter the musty 
old building and meet the censors, 
who were to be a focal point of my 
existence during the next six years. 

On the way back to our hotel 
I stopped to lace my shoe. In- 
stantly two soldiers with fixed 
bayonets rushed at me. My secre- 
tary’s hurried explanations saved 
me from serious trouble. It ap- 
peared that I had paused in front 
of GPU headquarters, a proce- 
dure fraught with danger. Later 
I learned that many Muscovites 
made a detour to avoid passing 
that segment of innocent-looking 
sidewalk. 

Thus, among my first impres- 
sions of Moscow were: a special 
permit to enter a public building; 
alarmed soldiers if you paused at 
the wrong spot on the sidewalk. 
That sense of being in a city 
closely guarded was to recur time 
and again during my long resi- 
dence in Russia. 

Our chief personal problem was 
to find a permanent place to live. 
Moscow, with accommodations for 
1,000,000, already had a popula- 
tion of 3,000,000; tens of thou- 
sands more seeking work and op- 
portunity poured iQ every day. 
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Flats intended for one family now 
contained half a dozen. People 
married and divorced, lied and 
denounced their neighbors for a 
little space. 

For a down payment of $1500 
plus rental thereafter we were al- 
lowed to move into half of a 
former stable. The other half was 
occupied by a Soviet bookkeeper, 
his slovenly wife and a brood of 
snot-nosed children. We shared a 
kitchen, an improvised bath and 
hordes of vermin. Our neighbors 
refused to use the toilet bowl as 
modern science intended, prefer- 
ring to squat on it in traditional 
Asiatic fashion. The bathtub we 
finally found and installed seemed 
to them the most natural place 
for the disposal of garbage. 

But we could overlook these 
disturbing conditions. A commu- 
nist sympathizer arriving in Russia 
is in a curiously hectic state of- 
mind. Lowly facts are disregarded; 
his head is in the soaring clouds 
of a new world in the making. 
Through such an emotional haze 
I viewed the new Bolshevik scene 
around me. In my dispatches ev- 
ery fact which might be misun- 
derstood by infidels abroad was 
carefully turned into one more 
pnoof of revolutionary courage. 

Murmurs from BekindjJie Scenes 

T hat first winter was excep- 
tionally bitter. Waiting on queues 
for bread and other necessities 
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was agonizing, and everywhere the 
ragged lines stretched from shop 
doors. Private trade was being 
shut ofF before the government 
could replace it. Manufactured ar- 
ticles were scarce; food was get- 
ting scarcer. The peasants regarded 
as outright confiscation the offi- 
cial plans for purchasing grain at 
government prices, and refused to 
grow food for the cities. From 
all sections of the country came 
reports of grain agents being as- 
saulted and murdered. In retali- 
ation, Red troops summarily exe- 
cuted batches of “kulaks." A 
gigantic struggle between an or- 
ganized state and some hundred 
million of its citizens was in the 
making. And in the cities the 
bread lines grew longer and more 
sullen. 

Spring brought flocks of sym- 
pathetic American tourists and 
labor delegations, twittering ex- 
citedly of creches, museums and 
model factories. They looked at 
everything with the hypnotized 
eyes of lovers and returned home 
to spill their superlatives, smugly 
ignorant of the struggle going on 
behind the scenes of the greatest 
show on earth. 

At the May Day parade they 
thrilled to the mass display of mil- 
itary strength. Newsreels have 
made this drama familiar to the 
world: battalions of tanks and air- 
planes, immense quadrangles of 
Red soldiers taking the oath of 
fealty, hours-long floods of work- 
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ers under banners. These gigantic 
Soviet parades have been mistak- 
enly described as exhibitions of 
popular enthusiasm. Nothing can 
be further from the truth. They 
are merely demonstrations of the 
government’s disciplined strength. 

I saw New York go wild with 
fervor in welcoming the Armistice 
and later in greeting Lindbergh. 
‘Those were great tides of spon- 
taneous emotion. But in a Mos- 
cow demonstration the tides are 
on leash and the leash is in the 
grip of a small group. A million 
men and women in battalions^ 
meekly waiting their turn for hours 
for the duty of passing before one 
leader, holding aloft slogans dic- 
tated by the ruling group — that 
is not a spontaneous expression of 
public opinion but a review of 
mass discipline. 

' At my first parade, of course, 
1 did not raise any such quibbles. 
As far as I was concerned the dem- 
onstration came from the hearts 
of the masses and my heart re- 
sponded. 

Tie First Demonstration Trial 

j^N THE MORNING of May 1 8, 
1928, a crowd in festival spirit 
milled around the House of Trade 
Unions — a crowd come to see a 
righteous hanging. Fifty-three tech- 
nicians from the coal industry 
were to be tried publicly on charges 
of counter-revolutionary sabots^; 
the first of the melodramatic '^dem- 


onstration trials” so puzzling to 
the outside world. 

The tightening pinch of goods 
and food shortage was making the 
people grumble with pain, and 
now the government was giving 
them a tangible object for their 
hatred. For months propaganda 
had been building up a dark pic- 
ture of enemies within conniving 
with enemies abroad, cutting pro- 
duction and taking food from the 
hungering masses. Week after week 
the press, radio, newsreels, bill- 
boards, had waved the promise of 
traitors’ deaths aloft like crimson 
flags. The charges would not be 
proved — that had presumably 
been done in secret “preliminary 
investigations”; in some cases con- 
fessions had been obtained behind 
closed doors by the GPU. At the 
trial the guilt would merely be 
“demonstrated” as theatrically as 
a powerful government could man- 
age. 

A new audience attended every 
session: deserving factory work- 
ers, school children, visiting peas- 
ant groups. Thus more than loo,- 
000 had a peep at the spectacle. 
Big thrills were provided by the 
few prisoners who, panic-stricken, 
blundering, tangling themselves 
deeper like insects in fly-paper, 
insisted upon their innocence or 
tried to withdraw their confessions. 

“Last night,” protested one, “I 
signed a confession of my guilt as 
well as the guilt of others. • . 

The courtroom was diectrified by 
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an unearthly shriek, like the cry 
of a wounded animal: “Kolya,” 
the prisoner’s wife cried, “Kolya, 
darling, don’t lie. You know you 
are innocent!” The prisoner col- 
lapsed into a chair as though the 
cry had been a hammer-blow on 
his head, weeping aloud, beating 
his breast and writhing in utter 
agony without shame. A shudder 
passed like a wind through the 
tight-packed auditorium. Hurriedly 
the prisoner was led away, wail- 
ing his despair, protesting his in- 
nocence. 

To witness scenes like that was, 
indeed, keen sport: lucky prole- 
tarians who drew such a session I 

One day a prisoner was missing. 
His counsel explained that he, 
unfortunately, was suffering from 
hallucinations and had been placed 
in a padded cell, where he screamed 
about rifles pointed at his heart. 
The vision of this prisoner howl- 
ing in his padded cell was a sinis- 
ter element that deepened with 
every passing day. Every so often 
some casual incident would thus 
light up the depths. Sometimes 
these flashes left us limp with the 
impact of horrors half-glimpsed. 
What had transpired in GPU dun- 
geons and interrogation chambers 
in. the months since these men 
were rounded up? 

The citations of specific acts 
were trifling in relation to the 
grandiose international plot al- 
leged. A turbine that went wrong. 
A mechanized mine, which in some- 


one’s opinion should not have 
been mechanized. We waited in 
vain for a genuine piece of impor- 
tant and unimpeachable testimony 
— an intercepted letter perhaps, 
a statement that did not carry the 
suspicion of GPU extortion. 

I was convinced that the trial 
was a hoax on the Russian people, 
offered as a lightning rod to divert 
their resentments. I was even able 
to justify it to myself for what it 
was: a court-martial in the midst 
of a strenuous social war, where 
ordinary notions of justice must 
be suspended. What were the lives 
and the liberty of a few dozen 
men against the interests of the 
revolution? The larger justice of 
Historical Necessity was being 
served. 

My belief that the whole So- 
viet population was accepting the 
official version of the trial was 
quickly shattered. In a guarded 
phrase, a politically oflF-color joke, 
people betrayed their doubts. And 
the trial’s ultimate effect upon 
leadership in all industries was 
disastrous. Executives began to 
avoid responsibility as if it were 
the plague. Why undertake any- 
thing if failure might be construed, 
by the small, ruthless group m 
power, as sabotage. 

The Five Year Plan Is ^^Voted^^ 

D uring the Five Year Plan 
Russia was brutally trans- 
formed into a crucible in which 
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men and metals were melted down 
and reshaped in a cruel heat, with 
small regard for the human slag. 
Economic difficulties were piling 
up dangerously; the peasants were 
rebelling more lx>ldly against feed- 
ing the urban population and the 
armies^ in return for rubles which 
could buy nothing. Millions of 
grumbling mouths had to be either 
filled with food or shut by force. 

The Plan began unobtrusively. 
There had been the usual meeting 
of the ^ziky or Central Executive 
Committee of the nation. Most of 
the members were simple work- 
ers, peasants and provincial offi- 
cials. Many of them had only 
learned to read in the last year or 
two. Their function was to listen, 
applaud and return home, convey- 
ing the wishes, threats and prom- 
ises of the dictatorship to the 
masses. Their legislative powers, 
except on paper, were limited to 
raising hands for unanimous ap- 
proval of whatever was submitted 
by the government. 

I watched a peasant woman, 
dull-eyed and rather scared, try- 
ing to follow the exposition of the 
grandiose schemes for industrial- 
izing her country. She represented 
perhaps a quarter of a million 
peasants like herself. The effort of 
listening at last became too much: 
her strained expression relaxed; 
she took out a penknife and pared 
her nails, smiling at her own 
thoughts, as the Premier unrolled 
a few more billions' worth of plans. 


Two young legislators, a boy and 
girl, thinking themselves unob- 
served, held hands and looked in- 
to one another's eyes as the intri- 
cacies of the agrarian program 
were expounded to them. 

Under such conditions a five- 
year plan of agrarian socialization 
was voted and a five-year plan of 
industrialization. The details were 
left to the Moscow authorities to 
work out. 

Life L Regimented 

F irst there had to be a cleans- 
ing of Party ranks, for the 
Plan's operation depended upon 
the driving of inert, sullen mil- 
lions by an exalted minority of a 
few thousand. This cbistkay the 
expulsion of Party members for 
heretical thoughts, was retroac- 
tive, punishing people for views 
they had expr^s^ in former years 
"when open controversy was per- 
mitted. Many ‘‘former" people, 
the remnants of pre-revolutionary 
upper classes, merchants, priests, 
had adjusted themselves to the 
new system. Now, 12 years after 
the revolution, they were pried 
out of their crevices and stepped 
on without pity. 

They became lisbentsi^ disfran- 
chised people, without rights. They 
could not work in government en- 
terprises, except in the lowest cat- 
egories of unskilled labor. When 
food rationing was shortly intro- 
duced they were denied cards; 
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when dwelling space again be- 
came scarce they were ejected 
from their homes. The number of 
these pariahs came to millions. 
Suicide and undernourishment dec- 
imated their ranks. Only Hitler’s 
treatment of the Jews has given 
the world a similar systematic 
persecution of a large class of the 
population. 

During the Plan the outside 
world was made to see Russia as 
a beehive of enthusiastic activity, 
where men labored and sacrificed 
in a spirit of fanatical self-abnega- 
tion. Yet the ordinary RussitiEn 
was less interested in the fine 
promises of the plans than in his 
hope for finding another herring, 
another pound of potatoes. I saw 
men and women risk exJle to con- 
centration camps to obtain a little 
more milk for their infants. The 
. enthusiasm, the ruthless will to 
succeed, was at the top. Below 
was naked want and desperation. 

The bitter clandestine political 
jokes of the day reflected this. 
You asked someone, “How are 
you getting on?” and he replied, 
“Better than tomorrow”; or “Like 
Lenin in his mausoleum — they 
neither feed us nor bury us.” 

The food shortage was seriously 
aggravated by the Kremlin’s deci- 
sion to meet foreign trade obliga- 
tions with food exports. As condi- 
tions became steadily worse, the 
knowledge that their government 
was exporting food became per- 
haps the deepest of the silent 
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grievances of the Soviet people. 

In its first years the revolution 
had been warmly personal, aware 
of suffering, even in its most bru- 
tal moments. Now it had become 
as empty of real human content 
as a flood; it was something de- 
creed from above, -unrelated to 
the wishes of those upon whom it 
operated, and the population as 
a whole accepted it helplessly as 
a natural calamity. 

The trade unions — and no one 
but members were entitled to ra- 
tions — became mere bureaus for 
regimenting the workers. I w'alched 
the tightening control from above 
with growing misgivings. What- 
ever the formal justification, it 
removed the workers further from 
the dictatorship exercised in their 
name and stripped them more 
thoroughly of their personal rights. 
The last pretense that the work- 
ers owned the state was dropped 
— the state frankly owned the 
workers. 

Even though a new world was 
in the making, questions pounded 
ever more insistently on my con- 
science. I saw a handful of men 
in the Kremlin dooming, without 
hesitation, millions to extinction 
and tens of millions to inhuman 
wretchedness in the mystical de- 
lusion of their divine mission. Any- 
one who decided to torture one 
person for the good of the victim’s 
unborn great-grandchildren would 
be judged insane. Is he any less 
insane when he tortures and ex- 
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terminates millions for the good 
of their unborn posterity? Surely, 
the misery of existing millions is 
more important than the hypo- 
thetical bliss of future generations. 

The sheer scale of Russian events 
staggered the imagination. Death 
sentences were reckoned by hun- 
dreds, and political prisoners by 
the hundred thousand. In estimat- 
ing the immediate effects of new 
policies the normal Kremlin unit 
of calculation was 1,000,000 fam- 
ilies. I came to visualize the Rus- 
sian population as a huge anthill, 
with Stalin poking a stick into its 
center. Every casual prodding de- 
stroyed the contours of life for 
a few more million of the insects. 
And I was coming to see the proc- 
ess from the ant’s lowly point of 
view, rather than from Stalin’s. 

The first two years of my as- 
signment in Utopia.had taken the 
starch out of my Soviet enthusi- 
asms. I still retained most of them 
but they were wilted. Despite my 
zeal for the building of a new 
world, fundamental doubts were 
rising to the surface of my con- 
sciousness. 

The Peasants A,re Conquered 

I n 12 years of re.volution less 
than two percent of the peas- 
ants had been collectivized. Now 
it was ordained that one half 
must be quickly herded into col- 
lectives. Additional soldiers and 
bloodhounds were placed at the 


frontiers to stop the wild scramble 
of frightened peasants out of Rus- 
sia; railroad stations were guarded 
to prevent flight to the cities. My 
dispatches during these months 
spoke of the remarkable “suc- 
cess” of the collectivization pol- 
icies. It was an open secret that 
these “successes” were based upon 
force. 

On December.27, 1929, Stalin 
called for the “liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class” — an imperious 
command to smash and disperse 
between five and ten million peas- 
ant men, women and children as 
quickly and rapaciously as pos- 
sible. Hell broke loose in 70,000 
Russian villages. The pent-up jeal- 
ousies of a generation, the sadistic 
instincts of self-important little 
oflicials were unleashed and whipped 
into fury. 

Before the revolution a kulak 
was a wealthy peasant who pos- 
sessed economic power over his 
poorer neighbors. Now the term 
covered any peasant who failed 
to apply for membership in a col- 
lective. A population as large as 
all Switzerland or Denmark was 
stripped clean of all belongings, 
herded with bayonets into cattle 
cars and dumped weeks later in 
the lumber regions of the frQzen 
North, the deserts of Central Asia 
— wherever labor was needed. Tens 
of thousands died of exposure, 
starvation and epidemic diseases 
while being transported. Locomo- 
tives dragged their loads of agony 
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from every part of the nation and 
when the human debris had been 
emptied into forest or desert, jogged 
back for more- 

I saw batches of the victims at 
provincial railroad points, under 
GPU guards, like bewildered ani- 
mals, staring vacantly into space. 
These meek, bedraggled,' work- 
worn creatures were scarcely the 
fat, plutocratic kulaks of the prop- 
aganda posters. It was distinctly 
“unfriendly” for a correspondent 
to describe these events, so the 
world at large was scarcely aware 
of what was occurring in Russia. 

My devotion to Historical Ne- 
cessity could no longer stomach 
this piled-up cruelty. I was aware 
that this destruction and suffer- 
ing had been artificially whipped 
up, could be stopped by a word 
of command from one man. It was 
as if, in the midst of some terrible 
volcanic eruption, one were to 
catch sight of someone turning 
the crank that kept the hot lava 
pouring over men and towns. 

By March 2, 60 percent of the 
peasant households had been col- 
lectivized, and Stalin perempto- 
rily called off the terror, just as a 
few months earlier he had turned 
it on: a faucet opened and closed 
at* will. This however could not 
restore the dead and patch to- 
gether millions of shattered homes. 
At every important construction 
job, hordes of liquidated kulaks 
were put to work on bread-and- 
water rations to cut logs and dig 


canals and build roads. An em- 
ployer with a big job to do — the 
state — now had a vast supply 
of cheap and frightened workers. 

The concentrated terror of those 
65 days marked a frontier in my 
thinking and feeling. For two years 
I had been building an intricate 
structure of justifications for the 
Soviet regime. Now the color and 
strength had run out of the sym- 
bols of the faith for me; the social- 
ist songs and slogans, the brave 
revolutionary promises of a better 
world now seemed touched with 
mockery. 

The Government ** Re-Taxes** Its 
Citizens 

,r ALL the enormities contrived 
in the haloed name of social- 
ism, the most singular, perhaps, 
was a decree offering generous 
rewards to patriots who informed 
on relatives and neighbors who 
still retained anything of value. 
For the government desperately 
needed the kind of capital it could 
exchange abroad for machinery, 
raw materials and the services of 
experienced engineers. 

The pretext for seizure was ** re- 
taxation” on past earnings. The 
GPU swooped down on the vic- 
tims at night and made a thorough 
inventory of what they owned, 
tearing up floor boards, ripping 
mattresses in search of concealed 
money or jewels. Then the asses- 
sors had something to go by; the 
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“tax" was usually well above loo 
percent of the inventoried prop- 
erty. Informing on one’s neighbors 
has ever been a source of human 
pleasure; now it was also a well- 
paying business. 

Another device for raising va- 
luta (“real values”) was soon de- 
veloped which to this day is netting 
the Soviet government a handsome 
profit. The Kremlin announced 
that Russians could buy their way 
out of the country by paying a 
passport fee of 500 gold rubles if 
they were proletarians and 1000 
if non-proletarians. Russians who 
had so much valuta hidden away 
did not dare admit it, knowing 
that less pleasant ways than the 
issuance of a passport would be 
employed to extract it. But rela- 
tives abroad could arrange pass- 
ports for Russians by paying the 
specified rarisom. The government 
travel bureau, Intourist, used its 
offices abroad to advertise this 
bargain sale on ransomed Soviet 
citizens; in America, particularly, 
they did a brisk business, thou- 
sands of Russian-Americans hav- 
ing tried in vain for years to bring 
aged or persecuted relatives out of 
their native land. 

Since the Soviet authorities de- 
termined whether an applicant was 
proletarian or not the number of 
emigrants who qualified as low- 
price proletarians was very small. 
Moreover the deposit of the ran- 
som was no guarantee that the 
hostage would be released. Anyone 


whose economic value was larger 
than 1000 rubles, anyone articu- 
late enough to prove a possible in- 
fluence for anti-Soviet propaganda, 
was kept at home. 

^^Gold Mining** in Torture 
Ckamhers 

T hese were open means for 
slaking the govjsrnment’s thirst 
for valuta. Beyond them, talked 
of in whispers, was the organized 
extortion by the special “gold 
mining” department of the GPU. 
I approach the subject fearfully, 
because the hurt of it is still fresh 
and raw on my mind, and because 
I realize that the reader will find it 
hard to believe, for no other epi- 
sode in the entire history of the 
revolution has been so successfully 
hidden from the world. 

The human ore for GPU smelt- 
ing was gathered from all classes 
— from servant girls with a single 
gold piece to former millionaires 
with caches of jewels — and, above 
all, Russians who had been receiv- 
ing remittances from relatives 
abroad. The extortions went under 
die euphemism of “mobilization 
of hidden valuta resources” and 
were an unwritten adjunct of the 
Five Year Plan. Like any other 
branch of the economic apparatus, 
the GPU had its “control figures”: 
a rigid commitment to extract spe- 
cific sums from the population. 
If a few people died of sufiFocation 
or pain, if most of the^nfortunates 
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were broken physically for life, if 
the minds of men and women 
snapped — well, slag and dross 
were to be expected from any min- 
ing operation. 

Those who were made to dis- 
gorge signed formal statements 
“contributing” their valuta to 
“hdp the Five Year Plan.” All vic- 
tims were warned never to mention 
to anyone what they had seen and 
suffered, on pain of being returned 
to the torture chambers. 

When I write of tortures 1 use 
the word in its literal sense. The 
entire system was nicely calcidkted 
to reduce the strongest men and 
women, whether janitors or cele- 
brated professors, to the common 
level of slobbering fear. “You just 
forget that you’re human, that 
there are still people who are not 
wild beasts, that somewhere once 
you heard of music and poetry and 
civilization,” one woman tried to 
explain it to me. 

Hours of actual torture were fol- 
lowed by periods in ugly cells 
where uncertainty and fear for 
one’s loved ones outside demoral- 
ized the prisoner. Weeks of this 
vdiile the “hidden valuta resources” 
were being “mobilized.” If physi- 
cal torture failed to break some- 
one, members of his family were 
brought in and tortured under 
his eyes. 

A routine practice was to force 
Soviet citizens to write to relatives 
abroad begging for large sums. 
The letters, dictated by die GPU, 


usually made frantic appeals for 
specific amounts, explaining vagudy 
that it was “a matter of life and 
death.” When the money arrived 
it was, of course, instantly “con- 
tributed” to the Five Year Plan. 

The GPU, shrewdly assuming 
that anyone having valuta would 
probably know others similarly 
cursed, sought to make every vic- 
tim a spy. An acquaintance in 
Kharkov had been on the valuta 
rack three times at intervals of a 
month or two. He seemed to have 
grown 20 years older; his cheeks 
were sunken and his hands trembled. 

“The first two times,” he said, 
“I gave them money. But the 
third time I had no more to give. 
And God knows when I will be 
called again. I can no longer sleep 
or eat or work” — he held a fairly 
responsible job in the food trust 
— “just waiting for the horror to 
begin again. They have offered to 
let me alone, but at a terrible 
price: to become an informer on 
all my friends in Kharkov! I stand 
wdl in the Jewish community. The 
GPU agents in charge of this work 
are deeply anti-Semitic, and do 
their dirty work with great enjoy- 
ment. They think I can smell out 
who has v^uta and v^o has rich 
relatives in America to be existed. 
If I do that they won’t touch me; 
otherwise — back to the torture 
chamber. But I won’t do it. I’ll die 
first. I think of nothing but suicide. 
If it weren’t for the children . . .” 

I could not bring myself to be- 
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lieve that the heads of the Com- 
munist Party countenanced such 
things. Only after the evidence 
piled up, year after year, was I 
driven to accept as horrible fact 
the "gold mining" of the GPU in 
all the ripeness of its corruption. 

The cruelty of the valuta tor- 
tures was without a shadow of 
“revolutionary necessity": a dic- 
tatorial state merely captured its 
subjects secretly and bled them 
white. And the victims, with few ex- 
ceptions, bad come by their valuta 
legally, and even under Soviet law 
had every right to it! Socialist think- 
ing had always placed human life 
above property. Now the Kremlin 
was placing property far above 
human life. Most of the money 
collected would have come into 
the coffers of the state anyhow 
sooner or later, as the owners grad- 
ually spent it in government stores. 

Fog of Slepticiam Over Ruaeia 

B y the time the Five Year Plan 
entered its final year all en- 
thusiasm had withered in the hearts 
of the Russian people. When it 
began, the Plan had been enthusi- 
astically pictured as a short-term 
investment: “We shall work hard 
and sacrifice for five years — then 
everything will be better, freer, 
ampler." But now the Kremlin 
was calling upon its citizens to 
celebrate the mechanization of 
coal mining while a drastic reduc- 
tion in fuel rations was being en- 


forced; to glory in the fulfillment 
of the oil industry’s achievements 
while freezing on kerosene queues. 
Judiciously sdected statistics might 
do for political window-dressing, 
but for the people the proof of the 
planned pudding was in the eating 
— and they weren’t eating. 

I watched skepticism spread 
like a thick wet fog over Russia, 
soaking into the fi£sh and spirits 
of men and women. The bitter- 
sweet humor of political cynicism 
was filled with ribaldries about 
milking the tractors and mating 
them to provide milk and meat. 
The most widely repeated anec- 
dote was the one about a naked 
man on a train; when amazed pas- 
sengers remonstrated, he seemed 
astonished. “But, comrades," he 
said, “I come from Minsk where 
we have already completed our 
Five Year Plan!" 

In the face of growing resent- 
ment, Draconic decree; were minted 
almost weekly to discipline the 
common workers. One of them 
made a single day’s absence from 
work punishable by loss of job, 
bread lx)ok and living space: tan- 
tanjount to a sentence of slow 
death. 

An internal passport system far 
more stringent than the Czar’s 
was announced and is still in force. 
Under it a citizen is told where he 
must live and he cannot leave that 
community without government 
sanction. When this mtem was 
installed, “undesirable’’ were ex- 
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pelled from the more habitable 
regions. If they had no funds to 
cover the traveling expenses of 
their exile the code of Bolshevik 
firmness made it counter-revolu- 
tionary” to mention such “pri- 
vate ” problems. “We can*t stop to 
worry about such sentimental 
nonsense,” communist acquaint- 
ances told me. “They'll get there, 
one way or another, or they’ll blow 
out their brains.” 

Thus by the end of the Five 
Year Plan the proletarian had 
been reduced to silent obedience, 
with starvation as the only "'alter- 
native. Ever more frequently, I 
heard even young Russians say, 
“CXir generation is doomed. CXir 
children . . . perhaps . . .” 

TV^as the Five Year Plan a 
Success? 

M ountains of statistics have 
been piled up to ascertain 
whether the Five Year Plan “suc- 
ceeded.” I have always felt the 
ghoulish cynicism of reducing 
these years of travail to arithme- 
tic. Fine mathematical successes 
in agriculture had no place for the 
famine cadaver^ liquidationsi death 
edicts, the conquest of 100,000,000 
peasants. I could not be thrilled 
by furnaces and electric stations 
without reference to t|ie misery of 
the human beings who built them 
and worked in them. 

If industrialization were an end 
in itself, the U.S.S.R. had an as- 


tonishing amount of physical 
property to show for its sacrifices. 
But the fantastic striving for big- 
ger statistics, at whatever cost in 
human degradation and disjointed 
economy, led to such facts as these: 
more tractors spoiled and gather- 
ing rust than tractors in opera- 
tion; automobiles leaving the belt 
as “finished” products without 
headlights, brakes or some other 
vital part; mountains of goods 
rotting and rusting in factory 
yards for lack of transportation. 

And all this was paid for by the 
masses in loss of human rights, 
suffering and death. The socialist 
dream had been emptied of human 
meaning, reduced to a mechanical 
formula of the .state as a super- 
trust and the population as its 
helpless serfs. The human spirit 
had been mired and outraged by 
sadistic cruelties on a scale new in 
modern history. 

I cannot forget one scene which 
I witnessed at a country railroad 
station, which was to prove more 
significant than I guessed at the 
moment. An old peasant, in bur- 
lap coat and patched trousers, 
was weeping unashamedly, and 
pleading with the stationmaster 
through his sobs. The peasant was 
holding a large heavy sack. 

“You can go on the next train, 
yes,” the stationmaster said, not 
unkindly, “but not your bundle. 
Law is law — no bread can be 
transported without a license.” 

“But, citizen stationmaster. 
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dear one,” the old man repeated, 
“how can I return to the village 
with empty hands? We threw our 
money into one pot, and they 
chose me to go north, where money 
could buy bread. I paid a fortune 
for what I have in this sack. Now 
they await my return and their 
bellies are empty. Citizen station- 
master, whom will it harm if I 
take this bag on the train ? I shall 
creep into a corner on the topmost 
shelf.” 

“It will do you no good,” the 
stationmaster said. “You would 
only be chucked off at the next 
station. Law is law.” 

I had read the decree forbidding 
the transportation of food without 
a license. The purpose, the papers 
explained dishonestly, was to pre- 
vent the overcrowding of trains. 
Later, as accounts of the famine in 
the south began to come in, I often 
thought of that old man in his 
burlap coat. 

^ Famine Is Concealed 

T he Soviet land presented a 
tragic picture at the beginning 
of the Second Five Year Plan early 
in 1933. Discontent was deepen- 
ing, half the country was starving, 
actual famine threatened the 40,- 
000,000 inhabitants of the Ukraine 
and Northern Caucasus. But ad- 
mission of this fact would have 
seriously jeopardized the inaugu- 
ration of the Second Plan. 

The markets of the world at the 


time were glutted with grain. A 
few million dollars spent from 
Russia’s gold reserves would have 
bought bread enough to head off 
the famine. A very minor diversion 
of money from machines to food 
would have saved millions of lives. 

But the Kremlin neither im- 
ported food nor permitted an ap- 
peal to the world’s charitable in- 
stincts. It merely t^k extreme 
measures to conceal the disaster 
and thus save face for the fabled 
Plan. The decision made by Stalin 
and his underlings was as directly 
responsible for every bloated baby 
stomach, every wagonload of 
corpses in the following months as 
if they had strangled the victims 
with their own hands. 

Together with all other foreign 
correspondents in Russia, I had to 
conceal this supreme cruelty from 
the outside world. The government 
forbade us to leave Moscow. But 
people coming in from the famine 
region told of roads lined with 
corpses like stiff logs. Almost every 
peasant home in the worst dis- 
tricts paid a toll in life; in hundreds 
of villages half the population died 
or fled to seek food. To insure the 
next harvest, Red troops guarded 
the seed and prevented hungry 
peasants from devouring the green 
shoots of the coming crop. As the 
Soviet government stopped the 
publication of vital statistics for the 
period in question^ how many mil- 
lions died will never bsiknown; but 
estimates made by foreigners and 
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Russians range from three to seven 
millions. 

The most rigorous censorship in 
all Russia’s history kept us from 
reporting the famine until it was 
over. By then the dead had been 
buried and an excellent crop was 
being harvested. The Soviet press 
was exultant: socialized agriculture 
had been made to yield a bumper 
harvest. The Kremlin had foreseen 
the famine and permitted it to run 
its course for political reasons. I 
was sickened oy the philosophy 
which made such a decision possi- 
ble, the mad arrogance of nriers 
condemning millions to death and 
rejoicing l^ause the survivors 
could be fed. 

Disillusionment 

O F NECESSITY, I remained cau- 
tious and diplomatic in my 
dispatches, but I stored up forbid- 
den knowledge. From heartsore 
communists*! learned of under- 
ground currents directed against 
the government, of secret anti- 
Stalin doaunents passed from hand 
to hand among important officials. 
In America in the following years, 

I was not surprised to find that 
those told off Dy the Kremlin for 
destruction were almost all Old 
Party members whose sympathies 
were with the early aims of the 
revolution, not with ^he ruling 
clique in the Kremlin. Those ex- 
ecuted were leaders whose careers 
stemmed from pre-Stalin years. 
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In leaving Russia, my heart 
reached out in sympathy to the 
people. The masses had had a mo- 
ment of intoxicating glor)'^, when 
they marched and shouted and 
waved flags and felt themselves 
masters. Now they were under the 
heel of arbitrary power again, ter- 
rified by teeming threats: loss of 
bread rations, loss of their squalid 
“living space,” loss of life. The 
peasants — still the great major- 
ity in the nation — had won their 
land only to lose it again; then felt 
themselves indentured laborers 
slaving for absentee landlords in 
the Kremlin. At the top of this 
misery new privileged classes had 
emerged, a parvenu aristocracy 
based on the power of life and death 
over their fellows. 

Above all, I had the sense of 
leaving behind me a nation trapped. 
Trapped physically, with blood- 
hounds and machine guns guard- 
ing the frontiers, with a passport 
system to prevent them fiom moving 
freely inside the country. Trapped 
intellectually, with every thought 
prescribed and mental curiosity 
punished as heresy. Trapped spir- 
itually, through the need of prac- 
ticing hypocrisy as the first law of 
survival. There was no longer even 
the solace of martyrdom for the de- 
fiant; a technique had been evolved 
for breaking their spirit and drag- 
ging them into the limelight for 
dobbering confessions of guilt. 
The fiict that these things had come 
to pass under the banners of “so- 
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cialism’* only made them more 
ghastly. 

Farewell to Utopia 

M y last day in Moscow remains 
in memory with sharp-edged 
vividness. A day of gray light fil- 
tering through wet snow, of fare- 
wells as final as death, of pathetic 
farce. 

In the morning unexpected or- 
ders had come from above for a 
''spontaneous" mass parade. Few 
people seemed to know what tri- 
umph was to be celebrated although 
many thought it was in honor of 
the brave airmen who had gone up 
in a stratosphere balloon the pre- 
vious day. The morning papers 
headlined the fict that they had 
set a new world's altitude record. 

It was not, alas, the stratosphere 
flight. We foreign correspondents 
knew that the record-breaking 
flight had ended with a crash which 
killed all the flyers. The facts were 
already spread on the front pages 
of the outside world — but they 
were concealed from the Soviet 
people in order not to dampen the 
spirit of the parade! 

By the time the parade got un- 
der way, of course, the marchers 
knew that they were displaying 
their unbound^ enthusiasm for 
the Party conference in progress 
at the former Nobles' Club. The 
prepared banners were clangorous 
with pane^rics of Stalin, his Cen- 
tral Committee and his unmatched 


genius. I had seen parades in Mos- 
cow that had in them the throb 
and lift of a holiday. But this, my 
last parade in Russia, was a fune- 
real and leaden-footed thing: 
weary men and women by the hun- 
dred thousand dragging along un- 
der soggy banners for hours through 
a gloomy dusk. 

Thus, my farewell to Utopia. 

• 

The End of an Adventure in 
Idealism 

D evelopments in the Soviet 
Union since my departure 
have confirmed the condusions 
forced upon me by my six years of 
personal observation. Every new 
wave of hope for the humanization 
of the Kremlin regime has broken 
sickeningly on crags of terror. The 
GPU was "abolished” by being 
rechristened Commissariat for In- 
ternal Affairs. Applause for this 
change was still reverberating 
through the country when the as- 
sassination of Sergei Kirov evoked 
a saturnalia of vengeance. The 
"abolished” GPU under its new 
name had lost none of its sadistic 
appetites. Immediately after the 
promulgation of "the world's most 
democratic constitution” came 
the panicky annihilation of lead- 
ing Old Bolsheviks and ranking 
officers of the Red Army, national 
heroes of the civil war period. One 
after another the remaining ideal- 
istic elements in the Soviet system 
have been liquidated and the Krem- 
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lin, neckrdeq> in blood, moves every 
month closer in essence to the fas- 
cist states in Germany and Italy. 

A BOY on New York’s East 

Side, as a man fighting- the 
iniquities of the society in which I 
lived, I was drawn to socialism by 
an outraged sense of justice. The 
Russian ** socialism ” that offers to 
fill the bellies of its people but re- 
tains the privilege of slitting those 
bellies at will is retrogressive; it 
cancels out ages of struggle and 
costly victory in the domain of the 
human spirit. 

I left Russia convinced that 


man’s greatest task is to defend 
the basic concepts of freedom and 
respect for life. Precisely today, 
when such concepts are being spat 
upon, they must be defended from 
Bolshevik onslaughts no less than 
from fascist or capitalistic on- 
slaughts. 

No plan for economic salvation 
can be accepted if it is diseased 
with disdain for life. Ultimately, 
the Russian experiment will be 
judged not by the goal of a full 
belly, but by how much freedom, 
self-respect, justice, truth, and 
human kindness it has brought into 
the world. 
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C A BOWL stood on a secluded hall table at the home of Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and one day I noticed that a few of her guests, in leaving, after 
looking around to make sure they were unnoticed, slipped something 
from it into their pockets. I asked about it, and Sarah explained that, 
as many of her friends were in need, she kept the bowl filled with coins. 
“They know it is there, and for what purpose,” she said. “In this way 
I can help them without putting them to the necessity of asking for it.” 

— Elue de Wolfe in Ladies* Home Journal 

4 One day Jo Davidson, the sculptor, handed me a check, saying 
“ I thought you might ne^ it.” I did need it badly, and having some 
prospects of repaying it, I accepted. Jo went on, “In my struggling 
• days in Paris, a rich friend financed me for a year. A long time after- 
ward, when I had plenty of money, I invited him to lunch and he 
brought up the question of the debt. I said, *No sir. I have no intention 
of paying you. I have passed on many times that amount to struggling 
TOungsters. Loans to ^ung artists should not be repaid — they should 
be passed on*.” Jo paused and looked at me. “Qrrick, you can do the 
same with this money! ” — Onlck Johnt, IVir^ aJOnr Lines (Stackpolv) 



and Abolish Intercollegiate Football? 
Con 

In the following debate Mr. Pro and Mr. Con thresh out this 
issue with no holds barred. All attitudes treated are derived 
from acknowledged experts and all facts have been gathered by a 
skilled investigator. 

So, when the smoke has cleared away, what do you think? 


YES, SAYS MR. PRO: 

« n MERICAN FOOTBALL IS a Splctl- 

did game. That is why 
JljSl some of us would like 
to see the game given back to 
the boys before the over-enthusi- 
astic public squeezes it to death. 
Here is evidence of the impending 
suffocation: 

‘‘ Thanksgiving Day used to end 
the season. Now, the big inter- 
sectional post-season games are 
played on New Year's Dav. Spring 
practice begins in another four 
months. Many college players 
spend their summers at manual 
labor conditioning for the Septem- 
ber opening of the season. That 
adds up to seven or eight months 
a year. College football isn't a 
game any longer — it's a job. 

“The University of Texas re- 
cently hired a first-flight football 
coach on a lo-year contract at 
$15,000 a year. How many college 
presidents receive as much? 

“ Radio advertisers paid college 
athletic associations some $400,000 
this season for exclusive rights to 
broadcast their football games. 


“The ultimate comment on 
football's present "absurdities was 
made when Elbert Hubbard wrote 
that * Football bears the same re- 
lation to education that bull- 
fighting does to agriculture.' 

“Francis Wallace, realistic and 
intelligent friend of the game, 
summarizes the situation: 

“‘The colleges enter the open 
market and bid against one an- 
other for the year's crop of ath- 
letes. They pay these boys and 
masquerade the payments. They 
present these athletes in great 
outdoor stadia and charge all that 
the traffic will bearv Football, as 
now conducted by most of our 
great universities, is, at best, semi- 
professional — as much show-busi- 
ness as Broadway.* 

** Colleges do not need football 
profits to pay for the rest of their 
athletic programs. Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology abolished in- 
tercollegiate football in 1924. 
Since then it has maintained in- 
tercollegiate competition in full 
schedules of all other standard 
sports and provided an intramurd 
program which takes in all under-* 
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graduate. Exclusive of mainte* 
nance on buildings and grounds, 
the annual cost to the college is 
around |io per undergraduate. 

"On that basis, the salaries of 
a high-powered football coaching 
staff (say 130,000) plus graduate 
manager and press agent (say 
^10,000) would pay for such a 
program for a male student body 
of 4000. 

“Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, rid of intercollegiate 
football these 30 years, finances 
an extensive athletic program at 
much the same figure as Stevens 
from a student tax ($5.80 a year) 
and general college funds. This 
includes crew, the most expensive 
of college sports. Neither alumni 
nor students ever agitate for the 
return of intercollegiate football. 

''Football victories are not neces- 
sary for keeping tUumni and public 
in a financially generous frame of 
mind. An expert survey of repre- 
sentative coHS^es between 1921 
and 1930 showed that those con- 
spicuous for football success had 
increased their asset values by 1 17 
percent, their endowments by 125 
TOixent. Those going light on 
football did just a trifle better: 
assets were up 125 percent, (en- 
dowments 126 percent. 

" ^be publicity values of fbotball 
have littie to do vritb stimidating 
enrollment. The curve bf increas- 
ing enrollment of male under- 
graduates at G>lumbia forged 
steadily upward in both the pe- 


riod when football -was abolished 
(1905-15) and since it has been 
restored. The curve dropped after 
the depression, in spite of the col- 
lege’s developing football success. 

“The enrollment of Reed Col- 
lege, without intercollegiate foot- 
bdl, has grown steadily since the 
war. Its proportion of male stu- 
dents has increased and the student 
body compares favorably in height 
and weight with Pacific Coast 
students in general. 

“ Subsidiung of football players 
handicaps intelligent boys lacking 
conspicuous athletic ability^ and 
loads colleges with a dead weight of 
the less intelligent. When athletes 
of Pennsylvania collies, large and 
small, were given tests measuring 
intelligence and itffbrmation, foot- 
ball players rated lowest. Foot- 
ball-playing Phi Beta Kappas are 
always rare enough to get pub- 
licity. The rank and file of paid 
football letter-men are crammed 
and bullied into passing grades, or 

G ssed by professors who know 
tter than to hold them to usual 
standards. 

“Most of the scholarships that 
disguise subsidizing were really in- 
tended to help intelligent Mys 
without money to get an educa- 
tion useful to society. A fast-run- 
ning but slow-thinking halfback 
may be keeping out of college a 
bright lad who isn’t so good at 
snagging passes. 

“ Many college jobs, usually the 
easiest ones, are reserved for atb- 
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letes. The non-athletic poor boy 
gets what is left. Athletes are 
often paid far more than non- 
athletes for certain jobs. 

“Francis Wallace wrote that he 
stopped scouting talent for big- 
time football colleges because too 
many of the football boys he had 
wangled into college graduated 
only to be too good for hard work 
and not quite good enough for the 
easy jobs they had expected. 

“The days when a star end 
could count on a soft berth in a* 
broker’s office died with 1929. 
Professional football will pay a 
player only some ^1200 a season 
for the few years he lasts — pro- 
vided he measures up to profes- 
sional standards, which are ter- 
rific. Radio stations were mobbed 
this season by bewildered gridiron 
heroes hoping for soft work as 
football announcers. Most of them 
would have been better off if 
they’d never had the financial 
chance to die for alma mater. 

“Guesses on how much went 
into football pools in 1937 range be- 
tween ^50,000/300 and ^75,000,000. 
Nobody knows exactly. But ev- 
erybody knows that the whole 
huge total, along with other laige 
sums bet on individual games, is 
handled by the lowest type of 
racketeers. 

“A boy who is living a lie 
learns a lot about cutting comers. 
Now put these facts together: big 
money staked every week — chis- 


eling gangsters — players made 
cynical by a dishonest system. 
Those are the makings of what 
might be the nastiest athletic 
scandal since the Black Sox. 

“Many admirers of football 
deny heatedly that the college 
game could be fixed. According to 
highly responsible authority, it is 
already being fixed right along in 
at least one football-crazy section 
of the country. When some such 
scandal does break wide open, the 
public will have finished its job 
of wrecking. 

“The colleges will do much bet- 
ter to beat fate to the draw by per- 
forming the indicated surgery 
while there is yet time. All the 
college color in the country could 
hardly make up for the disillusion- 
ing spectacle of alma mater’s 
young heroes pulling the kind of 
fast ones that class them with 
crooked jockeys. 

“ Football would still survive as 
a lusty game played; as at Emory 
University, for fun among intra- 
mural teams. 

“Or, for the athletic connoisseur, 
it would survive in the profes- 
sional leagues which are drawing 
more money and attention every 
season. 

“But it would no longer pervert 
the atmosphere of higW educa- 
tion, warp the athletic programs 
of colleges and set a flagrant ex- 
ample of chicanery for American 
youth.’’ 
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NO, SAYS MR. CON: 

<«pTpS|HIS AGITATION IS old StufF. 

I Way back in the day of 
JL bone-crushing mass plays, 
several important colleges rawed 
to public opinion and dropped 
football. Most of them have since 
restored it, as the game, -opened 
and speeded up, became far less 
brutal. 

“The public has responded to 
the change by filling huge stadia 
at high prices. The same public 
is discovering — and not minding 
much — the fact that one way or 
another colleges subsidize many 
of their players. It is learning to 
take them cordially for what they 
are — husky kids, using athletic 
skill to pay for education — and 
to honor them for their grit, skill 
and perseverance. 

“It also knows that, since dumb 
beef long since went out of foot- 
ball, the modern college player 
must be as qffick on the uptake as 
he is on the charge. 

“There is no way to repeal this 
popular enthusiasm for the spec- 
tacle of game youngsters fighting 
a wholesome, thrilling, mimic war- 
fare because they enjoy it and 
because it helps some of them to 
ap education. 

“ If intercollegiate football were 
abolished, the public would seek 
spontaneous color and drama in 
some other intercollegiate sport 
— and find it. The net effect 
would be merely the elimination 


of the most colorful and charac- 
teristic American spectacle. 

“Professional croakers charge 
that ‘College football has turned 
into big business.’ So it has. And a 
darn good thing too for the Ameri- 
can college and the American 
student. 

“For receipts from football buy 
equipment, pay transportation, 
hire coaches and build facilities for 
basketball, baseball, track, hockey, 
swimming, lacrosse, tennis, squash, 
* boxing, wrestling, fencing, rowing 
and everything else. 

“Every football player who is 
subsidized is only getting back a 
fraction of what he contributes in 
cash and inspiration to the physi- 
cal good of the whole college com- 
munity. • 

“Without football, college ath- 
letic associations owing large debts 
on new stadia would have to de- 
fault on their bonds, which would 
outrage the sports-minded alumni 
who bought those bonds out of 
devotion to alma mater. 

“Conversely, each football vic- 
tory ties the alumnus closer to 
alma mater, and makes things far 
simpler for the college president 
when he needs funds for new dor- 
mitories. Where colleges are de- 
pendent on state funds, it works 
the same way on state legislators. 

“College presidents know that 
live youngsters, recognizing suc- 
cessful football teams as signs of 
energy and enterprise and of that 
electric comradeship known as 
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college spirit, are attracted to big- 
time football colleges. 

'‘Football is the keystone of 
college sport. Its glories foster a 
vigorous athletic psychology in- 
spiring every youth, dub or not, 
to play some game as best he can, 
building up a healthy habit of 
strenuous play that will pay him 
dividends the rest of his life. 

“Since football demands a maxi- 
miim of courage, discipline and 
perseverance, it is superlative 
training for later life. Many a fa-' 
mous college tackle, now a success 
in his chosen career, testifies that 
the moral training he got from 
Coach So-and-So was more valua- 
ble to him than all the rest of his 
college education put together. 

“Now that Ae cuss-and-bully 
type of coach is passing out of the 
picture, that factor is still more 
important. The modern coach is 
usually intelligent, smart with 
boys, soft-spoken, shrewd — per- 
fect for leadingand training youth. 

“The healthiest thing that ever 
happened to intercollegiate foot- 
ball is the present tendency to 
admit subsidization and ask, with 
all the logic on one side: 'Why 
shouldn't needy boys be paid for 
their grueling battles in the inter- 
ests of the whole college?' 


“In a few years most colleges 
will have candidly brought things 
into the open. Already the mem- 
bers of one large conference have 
an agreement defining and limit- 
ing the amounts and number of 
athletic scholarships. All over the 
country various mutual agree- 
ments on talent-scouting and maxi- 
mum rates of pay are gradually 
building up a code of ethics that 
will eventually either* correct the 
worst abuses of intercollegiate 
football or put colleges that refuse 
to observe the code off the sched- 
ules of institutions that play fair 
in scouting and paying players. 

“Stringent financial pressure 
on college athletic associations 
that are still paying off on boom- 
time stadia and other buildings is 
already lessening as the bonds are 
retired. 

“By applying honest and real- 
istic regulation to the present 
situation, the game can still be 
saved for the old graKl, the student 
and the public, with all its pag- 
eantry and excitement and its 
nation-wide fostering of a healthy 
attitude toward physical courage 
and hard knocks. To abolish the 
game on account of its present mi- 
nor extravagances would bt to bum 
the house down to roast the pig/' 




_ 'OHN Rbbd, a brooding, inept stage decttician, who spent lus life 
yearning to pla]r Hamltt, willed his skull to a Philadelphia theater, to be 
used thereaner in the play as the skull of Yoridc. — Edwin C Hi}l 
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Outstanding Articles in the General Magazines for January 


Grand Rapids Boy Makes 
Good, by Beverly Smith — 

Senator Arthur Vandenbei]g, 
who came to politics after 
phenomenal success as a newspaper man, 
seems now the most likely Republican 
candidate for President in 194a Many 
and di vei^ent are the opinions about him. 
An American staff writer sizes him up be- 
fore the campaign ** build-up" begins. 

To My Unborn Son, by Thomas Sugrue 
— A letter to a Christmas child, telling 
him what sort of world he will find and 
what his parents discovered in courses on 
parentho^ they took and schools t|iey 
investigated. 

Your Fortune in Your Eyes, by Louise 
Bascom Barratt — What your eyes reveal 
about your character. 

The World’s Greatest Engineering 
Wonder, by Richard L. Neubeiger — 
The Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams 
and what they may mean not only to the 
Pacific Northwest but to the whole country. 


What’ll You Have? by Jo- 
seph Guillet — Wichita, Kan- 
sas, eats more fish than do 
the seaboard cities. People 
of the Northern states like orange juice 
better than do residents of Florida and 
California. And this restaurant man says 
he can tell what region you come from by 
watching you order a meal. 

Cloud Rider, by Webb Waldron — The 
story of Richard du Pont, 26-year-old 
American soaring champion, who believes 
4the motorless plane to be the vehicle by 
which thousands of young Americans will 
take to the air. 

Furs for Her, by Jerome Beatty — How 
to buy a fur coat and be sure you’re get- 
ting your money's worth. 

Kino of the Giddyaps, by J. B. Gris- 
wold — Buck Jones became the leading 
star of Western pictures by doing what 
every boy has dreamed of. He grew up on 
a ranch, traveled with a circus, and mar- 
ried a bareback rider. 


American 


No Third Term<sor Roose- 
velt, by Frank R. Kent — 

An outspoken political writer 
says that the I^ident wants 
a third term but can’t get it because 
American democratic tradition is stronger 
than partisan politics. 

Russia Prepares for War, by the Mer- 
cury's Mosoow Correspondent — The Krem- 
lin dreads war and, despite its fine equip- 
ntent, will go to any humiliating length 
to avoid it because Russian leaders fear to 
put guns in the hands of their own people. 

How TO Be A University President, by 
Herman G. James — The president of 
Ohio University states the qualifications 
of a college administrator and the training 
which he needs. 


When Sullivan Kayoed 
Kilrain, by Oland D. Rus- 
sell — The famous 75-round 
bare-knuckle contest between 
John L. Sullivan and Jake Kilrain fought 
48 years ago in a little Mississippi town 
was a real grudge fight which makes pres- 
ent-day championship bouts seem anemic. 

The Triumph of the Have-Not, by 
H. L. Mencken — The only result of five 
years of the New Deal, declares Mr. 
Mencken, is to deprive the thrifty worker 
of his rights and properties in order to sup- 
port the shiftless have-nots at public 
expense. 

The Conquest of Pain, by John W. 
Thomason, Jr. — A consideration of the 
progress made by medical science in its 
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Struggle to conquer pain through anes- 
thesia, with notes on the controversial dis- 
covery of ether, based on Dr. Roy P. 
binney*s new book The Story of Motbethoodm 
What the Republicans Won't Do, by 
Albert Jay Nock — The opposition party 


should campaign to reduce the bureau- 
cratic structure of the federal govern- 
ment, declares Mr. Nock, but he sees no 
hope of its doing so because internal war- 
fare in the Republican party has over- 
shadowed principles. 


Mios: Ameeican Shanty- 
TOWN ON Wheels, by Carle- 
ton Beals — Conditions 
among the migratory work- 
ers of California, 8o percent of whom 
come from the drought states. These 
American gypsies offer a dramatic prob-' 
lem in shifting population, welcome as 
they are when crops arc to be harvested 
but otherwise considered a menace. 

Pleader for the Damned, by Henry F. 
Pringle — Warden Lawes of Sing Sing 
took a job he didn't want and has done 
more than any other prison administrator 
to show that vengeance is not a cure for 
crime and that rehabilitation of criminals 
is posrible. 

You Bet Your LifeI by V. A. Leslie and 
T. J. Quinn — A survey of financial rc- 
sponsilnlity laws in force in a8 states, and 
the Massachusetts compulsory automo- 
bile insurance, together with a new plan 
comparable to workmen’s compensation 
proposed in New, Hampshire and Con- 
necticut. 

Gbttino Adjusted to Lite, by Winfred 
Rhoades — Many physical ills are the re- 
sult of self-pity and surrender of the spirit, 
says the author from his wide experience 
in personality work. Life is a hard disci- 
plinarian, but success comes to those who 
learn from adversity and adjust them- 
selves to reality. 


What Good Are Finishing 
Schools? by Marian Casde 
— finishing schools are not 
only a silly anachronism but 
dangerous because their students, destined 
to hold positions of wealth and influence, 
are sent out completely ignorant of the 
social and economic forces at work in the 
world. 

The Children of a Behaviorist, by 
Ambrose X. Johnston — A psychologist, 
once a disciple of John B. Watson, finds 
that his own children defy the theories of 
the behaviorists and perpetuate family 
traits. 

I Believe, by Della T. Lutes — Have 
faith and you will be free, says the author, 
who cites her own case and others to show 
how spiritual strength is gained by a sim- 
ple and broad faith uncomplicated by 
creeds and dogma. ,, 

Backyard Conservation, by Robert 
Moses — Ph>tection of waters near laige 
dries from pollution is a major prob- 
lem demanding immediate action, de- 
dares CommisMoner Moses, who dtes 
New York’s shameful condition and what 
is bd^ done about it. 

Whose Right to Work? A \lebate be- 
tween Rabbi Edward L. Israel and Frank 
Henry Selden — Presenting the daims of 
the worker to a property interest in his job 
and the right to strike as against the 
** right to work” of die non-striker. 
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This Setback in Bubiness, 
by John T. Flynn — TTic 
causes of the business reces- 
sion and what lies ahead. 

This economist advocates moving down to 
a lower price level, which means abandon- 
ment of price-raising tricks, of promoting 
artificial scarcity and of government 
salvaging of railroad and other corporate 
debt. 

I Fly for Spain, by Eugene Finnick — A 
.lieutenant in the loyalist air force, now in 
a hospital, tells to Leland Stowe his ex- 
periences in the Spanish dvil war. 

Invitation to the Country, by Charles 
Allen Smart — Vignettes of life on^an 
Ohio farm by a city man who has returned 
to his ancestral acres. 

*Trexy,** by a College President — Nam- 
ing names and citing cases, this college 
head writes familiarly and keenly of the 
foibles and problems of college presidents. 


Wraths Behind the Strikes? 
by Alexander H. Frey — A 
presentation of labor’s case 
for collective bargaining, 
and legal means to make it a reality, with 
evidence of a concerted efibrt by em- 
ployers to sabotage the labor movement. 

Business Finds Its Voice, by S. H. 
Walker and Paul Sklar — The unprece- 
dented efforts now being made by Ameri- 
can business men to “sell business** to the 
American people and overcome the dis- 
trust and suspicion of business leaders. 

Word Trouble Among the Statesmen, 
by Stuart Chase — An attempt to find 
reality in the words of diplomats and 
statesmen as they affect you and me. 

World’s Fair, 1939: A Preview, by Gard- 
ner Harding — The unique idea behind 
the Fair of the Future and the attempt to 
subordinate individual advertising ex- 
hibits to the presentatidh of broad general 
paths of human progress. 



• What Happens to Our 
Rhodes Scholars? by Mil- 
ton MacKaye — Has Cedi 
Rhodes* dream bien real- 
ized? Has he advanced the cause of Eng- 
land? Have his scholars become national 
leaders? This study of 900 former Rhodes 
Scholars in the United States reveals in- 
teresting facts about thdr distinction, 
thdr beliefs, and their occupations. 

John Steuart Curry, by Thomas Craven 

— The life tnd work of a distinctively 
American painter wh<^ at 40^ is coming 
into his own. 

Our Greatest Experience, Anonymous 

— Adopting three children, the youngest 
of whom was six, is a task which few would 
underttk^ espedally when the children 
came from a bad environment. This cou- 
ple did — and worked miradcs. 


The Flu Epidemic of 1918, 
by Frederick Lewis Allen — 
The scourge which swept 
the world in the fall of 1918 
but was crowded off the front pages by 
the ending of the World War. The third 
of a series re-enacting our recent past. 

Zulus Also Fall in Love, by Attilio 
Gatti — An explorer and anthropologist 
observes a Zulu idyl, and comments on 
the marriage customs of the race. 

Deeters, by Helen E. Livingston — 
When those who have been out of work 
find a job again they also take on a new 
psychological problem, of adjustment — 
a state that this writer calls the deeters, 
and discusses from personal experience. 

The Copy Boy's First Story, by Samud 
Krdsler — A beginner in a newspaper 
office tdb hofw he became a reporter. 


Scribners 




Among 1 hose Jrresent 


KuttdM Baming (p. 15) was for 15 
yean editor of SysUtn. Later he edited 
Casmofolitan, then for a number of years 
was eaitorial director of a group of five 
magazines, including Judge and FUm fun. 
In 19^-’19, as a major on the General 
• Staff Coips, Mr. Banning compiled the 
official pictorial history of the World 
War. Amona his books are The Great Ad^ 
venture and Afilitary Censorship of Pictures. 

Bab IXssdr (Back Cover) .began his 
brilliant journalistic career as a reporter 
in San Francisco; then, for a decade, he 
^worked on various New York newspapers 
'until he became managing editor of the 
Sunday News. From there tie went to the 
editorial staff of Frank A. Muns^ editing 
Munsey's Magazine^ All^Story Magaziw. 
and Scrap Book. It was during this period 
that he helped to launch a host of writers 
who became famous — among them Maiy 
Roberts Rinehart, Zane Grey, Fannie 
Hurst, Dorothy Canheld, Arthur Somers 
Roche, George Joan Nathan, and O. 
Henry, of whom Davis’s Caliph of Bagdad 
is a biomphy. In 1925, when Davis as- 
sumed his present association with the 
N. Y. Sun, he waj gfven a roving commis- 
sion to cover the whole world; and as a 
by-product of his extensive travels have 


come Boh Davis Abroad, Oriental Odyssey,- 
and eight other TOpular travel books. 

J. B, S. Haliane (p. 51) was for ten 
years Reader in Biochemistry at Cam- 
bridge, and since 1033 has been Professor 
of Genetics at London Univeiifeity. He is a 
mduate of Oxford, and served in the 
famous Black Watch Regiment through- 
out the war, being twicewounded. Pkofes- 
sor Haldane has written numerous scien- 
tific papers on genetics, naturiri selection, 
etc., and several books, including Possible 
Worlds and The Causes of Evolution. ' 

Alex P. Osbem (p. 2a) worked his 
way through Hamiltoi^ college, where he . 
edited the newspaper, managed the foot- 
ball team, and earned scholastic hopors. 
In 1909 he became a reporter, and five 
years later, sales manager of a bed fac- 
tory. He did war work with Bruce Barton 
and Roy Durstine, and afterward sug- 
gested the partnership whicKbecame Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, now one 
of the larmt advertising agencies. 

P. A. Silcex (p. 96) was bom in Colupi- 
bus, Ga., graduated from the College of 
Charleston, then studied forestry at Yale. 
He has h^n in national forest work since 
190K, and in 1933 was appointed Chief 
of the U. S. Forest Service. f 
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else. He is charged with subordinat- 
ing all other values — human, so- 
cial, and spiritual — to the First 
Law of Profit. He skimps on wages, 
and grinds his employes to powder. 
He “exploits” natural and human 
resources. Definitely he is a thing 
of evil and must be cast out before 
society can come to any good. 

That these charges are not wholly 
convincing is clear to anyone with 
enough historical perspective to real- 
ize that most of the progress ever 
made in this country is due largely 
to the pluck, enterprise and hardi- 
hood of private business. Without 
the business man the bulk of Amer- 
icans would still be digging clams 
along the shores of Massachusetts 
Bay. Indeed it is no exaggeration 
to say that the copious fulfillment 
of the American promise — observed 
not only in higher wages, shorter 
hours, and better housing, but in 
the broadest cultural development 
and loftiest social aspiration that 
this world has hitherto dreamed — 
is directly traceable to the Ameri- 
can business man. With the lever 
of business, this new Archimedes 
has not only moved, but actually 
lifted the world ! 

But suppose for a moment that 
everything charged against the busi- 
ness man were true; suppose he 
were proved to be greedy, selfish, 
hard-driving. Who among his ac- 
cusers is free of similar sins? Who 
among them is eligible to cast the 
first stone? 

If the lash-wielders and grand 


inquisitors could turn from their 
grim baiting of the business man 
and bend a quiet eye upon their 
own consciences — what would they 
find there? Twenty-seven-jeweled 
idealism? Perfection, recumbent on 
a fleecy cloud? Would they find the 
humility of St. Francis or the selfless- 
ness of Damien ? Tolerance ? Broth- 
erly love? Invariable integrity in 
small matters and large? Would 
they, after long searching, find in- 
scribed upon their heart’s secret 
tablet the gentle philosophy of the 
Golden Rule? 

I think they would not find these 
virtues any more plentiful in them- 
selves than in the business man. To 
take specific cases: Does the ordi- 
nary housewife treat her servant 
with unfailing consideration? Does 
the farmer voluntarily share the 
fruits of harvest with his hired 
man? He does not, yet works him* 
like an indentured slave 12 to 15 
hours a day. Universities, muse- 
ums, foundations are neither re- 
markably humane nor dazzlingly 
generous to their employes: the 
case of the Harvard scrubwomen 
advertised to the world the plight 
of the wretched creatures who, for 
a pittance, mop the floors in Aca- 
demia. And politicians, those stone- « 
in-hand gentlemen who usually lead 
the procession up to the foot of the 
pillory, are perfect examples of “one- 
way guys.” Verily, their pockets 
are lined with fishhooks. They are 
great students of the dollar (their 
own dollar) and are adept only at 
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spending without scrupleother peo- 
ple’s money. 

The professional classes, particu- 
larly lawyers and physicians, are 
highly vocal about the “ethics” 
that govern their actions. But is 
the doctor always scrupulous? And 
the lawyer, skilled in the intrica- 
cies (and flexibilities) of the law — 
is be never moved to embroider the 
homespun fabric of truth? Gaze now 
at the teacher. Does a passion for 
pure learning always animate his 
soul? Is he never dogmatic, biased, 
harsh to those who oppose him? 
Alas, experience testifies that the 
ethical behavior of the professional 
classes is not always superior to, or 
different from, the business man 
“grubbing in the marts of trade.” 

Again, how many foremen, de- 
partment heads and superintend- 
ents who actually handle labor are 
*fair to those under their control? 
The proverbial tyranny of the petty 
boss is meaner than anything suf- 
fered at the hands of the employer. 
Is not the labor leader sometimes 
treacherous, greedy and iron-handed? 
As for the great class of employes 
in all lines of business — can they 
sincerely say (if given the oppor- 
tunity and responsilnlUy of burn- 
ing losses themselves) that they 
could or would be any wiser, more 
patient or generous than their har- 
assed employer? 

No, it simply does not wash 
when we blame the business man 
for the evik that have befallen our 
country. He is as much, and as lit- 


tle, to blame as the rest of us. And 
before we can go about plucking 
the mote out of our brother’s eye, 
we must attend to the bigger and 
more pressing job of casting the 
beam out of our own! 

Let us make no mistake about 
this: we cannot have, nor shall we 
have, any marked improvement in 
politics, business or social well-be- 
ing until the generality of men and 
women, <1// men and women, lift 
the small wicket of their own con- 
science (so rarely opened these days) 
and honestly examine into the 
meanness they find there. Until we 
do this, all schemes for economic 
easement and social security will 
come to nothing, for there is no 
substance on which to found them, 
no material steel strong enough to 
lift the parapets of these lovely 
dreams into permanent edifices. Un- 
til there is a more general manifes- 
tation of private virtue for public 
goodf substantial progress toward 
the Ideal State is as illusionary as 
the date-palms and crystal streams 
in a desert mirage. 

We cannot legislates Utopia into 
existence. Neither can we create 
any agency of commonweal stronger 
than the integrity of the individu- 
als who comprise it. And it is this 
inward quest for private strength 
and integrity of character that must 
increasingly become our foremost 
preoccupation. This education, slow, 
painful, stoical, must be carried on 
from infancy, in every home and 
classroom, by means of parental 
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example and stern precept. Essen- 
tially, such education is the weld- 
ing of firm-knit, well-integrated 
individuals, undeluded by promises 
of unearned ease, able and willing 
to accept the burdens that have to 
be borne with fortitude by the ma- 
ture soul — borne without whining, 
or dodging, or blaming others for 
the severity of life. It is an ideal not 
easy to attain, but in comparison 
with its rewards, no other ideal is 
worth attaining. 

Confused by the external appear- 
ances of social ill, we sometimes 
forget that these are surface mani- 
festations only; they are the result, 
not the cause of our trouble. The 
true defect is in ourselves; it is from 
within that the great amelioration 
must begin. As Thoreau points out, 
There are a hundred men hacking 
at the branches of evil, to one who 
is striking at the root.” Yet there is 
no vast mystery about what we 
must do to be saved. One need not 
be a religionist to realize that much 
of our present evil is rooted in our 
failure to practice the humble vir- 
tue of Caritaf — simple kindness, 
dearness of brother to brother, mu- 
tual tenderness and tolerance — 
Charity, if you will. Next to bread, 
this is the food all mortals most 
hunger for; it is the one essential 
vitamin of the soul. In times of ca- 
tastrophe and disaster it finds a 
natural expression, good to contem- 
plate, in men’s actions. Even ro- 
mantic girls vote Kindness first in 
their college polls when cataloguing 


the qualities they seek in a lover. 
Its absence makes all other pros- 
perities valueless; its presence ren- 
ders all hardships and privations 
endurable. 

Soothing and effective as this 
lubricant of Kindness is, how few 
of us pour it on the frictions of our 
daily lives! Among my friends, I 
know only two or three who habit- 
ually show a kindly consideration 
toward the fellow humans who per- 
form for them the hundred humble 
services of the day. Ask yourself 
frankly, what manner of humanity 
does your voice and mien indicate 
to the salesperson, the taxi driver, 
the waiter? Are you, as a wife, in- 
variably tender and understanding 
to your husband? Are you, as a 
father, unfailingly patient and long- 
suffering with your son? 

How few of us can say that in 
these daily contacts and inner con- 
quests of self we are contributing 
our mite to a nobler generation of 
mankind! Yet until we begin, by 
scattering the immortal seed of 
Kindness in the world, to make it 
a better place for our having lived 
here — we should not expect, we sbaU 
notgety the “more abundant life” for 
which all men so ardently yearn. 

It may sound absurd to speak of 
Kindness in a world mad with strife, 
but it is significant that the greatest 
Victim of all time — the Scapegoat 
of the Cross — placed it first, even 
higher than Faith, on the scroll of 
His teaching. This simple quality, 
emphasized in His Se?mon on the 
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Mount, and reiterated in His every 
action, has been singularly vital in 
the darkest periods of human grief 
and despair. It has pointed out the 
. way, more eloquently than learning 
or statesmanship, to a more work- 
able and less violent relationship 
between human beings. Kindness is 
an eminently practical virtue, and 
there can be no salvation without 
it. 

My fellows, let us link Kindliness 
with Integrity, plant these deep in 
the soil of the human heart, and a 
new heaven and earth will blos- 
^ som, not only for us but for the 
generations that follow after. Some 
jf you will object that this plea is 
too naive, too fantastic for men to 
consider. Integrity, you say, is pos* 
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sible only to a few patrician souls, 
and Kindliness is too much to ex- 
pect among common men struggling 
for food and security. I have heard 
these objections before, and in mo- 
ments of weakness am tempted to 
listen. But at such times I gaze 
back at the long and winding ascent 
that my fellow men have already 
traversed out of darkness, and am 
filled with wonder at the steeps be- 
hind us. 

If, through Integrity and Love, 
this much has been possible, what 
future impossibilities need be feared? 
If we have come thus far by reason 
of the strange divinity within us, 
may we not, impelled by the same 
peculiar force, struggle yet higher 
toward the Face of Light? 


PRIVATE VIRTUE, PUBLIC GOOD 


♦ ♦ 
♦ 




Only So jMlucJi Do I Know A.s I Have LfiveJ 

' — Emerjon 


N the garden of the School for Sympathy, I saw children playing: A 
:irl of 12, her eyes covered with a bandage, was being led about care- 
ly between the flower beds by a lad of eight. Wistfully watching the 
others was another child on crutches. 

“She is not really blind," explained the teacher. “This is only her 
blind day, as it is the other child’s lame day." 

In the course of the term each child has a blind day, during which a 
bandage shuts out all light and it is a point of honor not to peep; a lame 
day; a deaf day; a dumb day. This means the need of assistance in every- 
thing, and another child is appointed to help. It is educative for both, 
for the one privileged to see discovers that the necessity of describing to 
another makes all that he sees the more interesting. 

— E. V. Lucm in J LiuU of Eoerythint 



^The Income Tax Collector is human, after all 


Many Happy Returns 

Condensed from The American Magazine 
As told to Jerome Beatty 


lEVEN YEARS AGO when I be- 
came a federal Revenue Agent 
verifying income tax returns, 
I thought that to hold my job 1 
must take the attitude that the 
taxpayer is always wrong — that 
to win promotion I must ruthlessly 
dig up more tax. But one of the 
first things they told me was that 
I wasnU to be tough, that I wasn't 
an officer of the law looking for cul- 
prits. 

I soon found that our job is to 
see that returns are correct. The 
amount of additional tax we col- 
lect has nothing to do with our rat- 
ing. We are supposed to be impar- 
tial judges and, being human, most 
of us get real satisfaction out of dis- 
covering that a refund is due a 
taxpayer. 

One day I examined a return 
made out in a scrawly hand show- 
ing a net income of $2604.32. At- 
tached was a money order for the 
full amount — all the man had 
earned the previous year. I went to 
see this man, a foreigner who was a 
skilled woodworker, but unedu- 
cated. I made him and his wife un- 
derstand, to their great joy, that 
the government would refund the 
full amount. A few minutes later I 


heard howls from the kitchen, where 
I discovered the woodworker whal- 
ing his i6.year-old son with a bread- 
board. 

“That's what school does. Mis- 
ter Uncle Sam," the father shouted. 
“That boy, he did it! He bring the 
paper and say, ‘That's what you 
pay Uncle Sam or you go to jail,* 
and I say ‘Wow! By gee, she sure 
is big that tax. But this country 
has been good to me and I want to 
do the right thing,' so I take most 
all we got out of the saving bank 
and send it to Uncle Sam." 

I am constantly astonished by 
the honesty of the average citizen. 
The Department recently made a 
nation-wide search for tax evaders; 
500 agents checked the classified 
telephone directories and automo- 
bile registrations in the 500 largest 
cities. They turned up 120,000 in- 
dividuals and business firms who 
had filed no return. Fewer than 700 
of these had taxable incomes, and 
most of them owed only small 
amounts and had failed to file only 
through ignorance. 

I don't believe one percent of 
the taxpayers whose returns are 
found deficient set out deliberately 
to cheat the government. Many 
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try to avoid tax by interpreting 
the law i ncorrectly > thinking, “Well, 
maybe they’ll let me take that 
deduction. If not, I’ll pay.’’ We 
collected $77,000,000 last year from 
folks who, when challenged, im- 
mediately agreed they were wrong. 

It’s the fellows who try to evade 
tax by concealing income who cause 
trouble. Some time ago a shyster 
lawyer called on us and said, “I 
have a client who will pay $100,000 
for a clean bill of health if you 
won’t ask questions.’’ 

“We don’t do business that way,’’ 
the collector said. When the laager 
left, he had the Intelligence Unit 
put a man on his trail. The lawyer 
was seen having a serious confer- 
ence at luncheon with a man I’ll 
call Mike Robinson — a fellow 
listed as a “real estate dealer,’’ 
whose returns always appeared cor- 
• rect. Special agents found he was 
really a vice overlord, and within 
six months secured evidence that 
not only sent Robinson to jail, but 
brought in $i 2 Sfioo more tax. 

A few days after the conviction 
the lawyer called again. “The man 
I spoke to you about will pay $150,- 
000 now,’’ he said, “and show you 
his books. You fellows did such a 
good job unth Mike Robinson that 
my client is scared.’’ 

A sensational conviction always 
brings a train of unsolicited rev- 
enue. After A 1 Capone was found 
guilty hundreds of gamblers and 
racketeers rushed to pay over 
$3,000,000 in taxes and penalties. 


Unless you are a crook you needn’t 
shake in your boots when a revenue 
agent calls and says your return is 
incorrect. He’ll demand what he 
thinks the law requires from you. 
But he’ll explain your rights and 
show you how to file a protest if 
you don’t agree with him. If he is 
obeying orders he will take the at- 
titude that you are an honest man 
and have made honest mistakes. 

Recently I called to check a 
salesman who had mistakenly de- 
ducted $800 for two children who 
were ever 18. He was actually 
afraid of what we’d do to him. But 
before I had finished, I showed him 
where he had failed to take deduc- 
tions on his automobile used in his 
business. Upkeep, depreciation and 
expensive repairs after an accident 
amounted to almost as much as his 
improper deductions. 

A year or so ago we had evidence 
that might have been used to prose- 
cute a score of the biggest movie 
stars. Upon advice of an “expert” 
who made out their returns, they 
had taken improper deductions. 
There was real doubt that the movie 
people had willfully cheated the 
government, but the “expert, ’’who 
had collect^ huge fees for her sly 
counsel, knew she was breaking the 
law — and went to jail. If a man 
tells you he knows secret wa3rs to 
evade tax, look out. 

In offices throughout the coun- 
try there are 3200 of us who check 
returns; and one taxpayer out of 12 
receives a visit from us yearly, 50 
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percent of these visits producing 
additional revenue for the govern- 
ment or refunds to the taxpayer. 

Let's suppose I’m at my desk 
with your return before me. The 
first thing I decide is whether you 
have a “good tax record.” If your 
previous returns appear correct, if 
there are entries of small amounts 
of income that we might not other- 
wise discover, if your figures are 
recorded to the cent (indicating 
accuracy, not rough guesswork), 
and if the whole document seems 
to have an air of honesty, that’s a 
good mark in your favor. 

I look to see if you are reporting 
interest on securities you owned the 
year before and, if not, whether 
you report their sale. I compare 
your deductions through past years 
and if you suddenly become a heavy 
contributor to charity I wonder 
why. 

In each of our 38 field offices are 
agents who clip from the news- 
papers every day any information 
that gives a clue to income which 
may not be reported by a taxpayer. 

One clipping recently told of a 
robbery — a business man reported 
to the police that ^500,000 in mort- 
gages had been stolen. His returns 
showed he had never reported in- 
terest on them.. A woman who hit 
the “daily double” at a race track 
and won I1248 was quite surprised 
when we went to see why she hadn’t 
reported it. 

In your file may be a letter from 
an informer. We receive hundreds, 


most of them false and malicious, 
but we investigate them all and a 
few turn out to be correct. One 
anonymous letter gave us a tip 
that brought {>225, 000 in deficient 
tax. They come from wronged wives 
who have separated from their hus- 
bands, from discharged employes 
seeking revenge, and some from 
people who are merely jealous. 

The small taxpayer often neglects 
allowable deductions. Business men 
overlook depreciation more than 
any other item — and this applies 
to a carpenter’s tools as well as a 
corporation’s machinery. 

Many persons note, as they oc- 
cur, amusement taxes paid, small 
losses by fire, theft and casualty, 
little contributions to church or 
charity, and small loans that turn 
out to be bad debts. All put to- 
gether they will be worth deduct- 
ing. But unless there is a record, 
we may not allow them. We’re 
likely to accept your estimate of 
the amount of gasoline tax you 
have paid but other guesses just 
don’t go. 

The income tax blank is an austere 
document full of strange phrases, 
and the taxpayer almost invariably 
feels he is dealing with a stern and 
ruthless monster. I wish people 
would understand that we agents 
are human beings who have wives 
and children and homes and who 
go on Sunday picnics — and that 
the Department will be glad to 
have you report any agent who 
treats you unfairly. 



JVe Are W^hat JVe Eat 

Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly 
Victor G. Ileiser^ M,D, 

Author of “An American Doctor’s Odyssey” 


I N the north of India occurred a 
strange mystery: the Sikhs and 
the Pathans, reared in the same 
filth and squalor as the people of 
Madras in the south, grew to six- 
foot healthy manhood, while the 
Madrasis were small and stunted. 

Milk every day in the form of 
sour curds, a small amount of meat 
^ and plenty of leafy vegetables, po^ 
tatoes and whole wheat bread 
‘ ^ormed the diet of the Sikhs and 
Pathans. Rice, red pepper, tamarind 
and dried fish was the food of the 
Madrasis. 

Noting this. Sir Robert McCar- 
rison of the Indian Medical Service 
began to experiment. In his labora- 
tory I saw 12 cages of white rats — 
offspring of one parent stock. As I 
approached the first cage a heavy, 
stocky rat lunged viciously at me. 
His hair was rough, his whiskers 
bristled threateningly. He was ready 
to fight at the drop of a hat. From 
the time he had been weaned he 
had been fed on white bread and 
iam, boiled beef, boiled mutton, 
boiled fish, boiled vegetables, boiled 
tea — the English workman’s daily 
fare. It was apparent that be smd 
his fellows partook of the nature 
of the Britons, and never, never 
would be slaves. 

Next to them, pink eyes round 


and placid, were rats brought up 
on the Sikh and Pathan diet. They 
were as large as the British rats, 
but their fur lay sleek and smooth; 
they were gently disposed. 

Little things, healthy but no big- 
ger than large mice, lived next door. 
These were the Madrasi rats. 

In the cage beyond, the rats 
grew short and w’ide in the middle, 
with oily hair, and whiskers twirled 
to fine points. They were French 
rats accustomed to pot-^au-Jeu rich 
in fats, meats flooded with fine 
sauces, and salads drenched in fine 
dressings. 

They had neighbors who were 
short and wiry, and scurried around 
energetically. Fish, highly polished 
'rice and occasionally a crab had 
been the foods of these Japanese 
rats. 

It seemed scarcely credible that 
all the rats were of the same ances- 
try. 

The Japanese, who are sensitive 
about their small stature, have 
done extensive research on diet as 
it affects the size of human beings. 
The Japanese national foods lack 
inorganic salts and vitamins A and 
B. The Director of the Japanese 
Imperial Institute of Nutrition con- 
ceived the notion of drying certain 
fish in which vitamins and salts 
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occur richly, and grinding them into 
a powder. This was sprinkled as 
seasoning on the noonday food of a 
selected group of Japanese school 
children. After four years of this 
regimen, the sturdy experimentees 
suffer from fewer childhood mala- 
dies, weigh on the average about 
five pounds more, and are several 
centimeters taller than the other 
children. 

This experiment opened another 
gate into the unexplored field of 
nutrition as related to the develop- 
ment of racial characteristics and 
the promotion of growth. It showed 
that probably other factors besides 
inheritance account for tall parents 
often begetting tall children. It 
may be because those households 
serve foods which make for growth. 

Diet can be the cause of many 
diseases. For example, the stomachs 
and intestines of many of the in- 
habitants of southern India are 
riddled with ulcers. Bad as is the 
condition in Madras, it is much 
worse in adjacent Travancore, where 
the natives consume lai^e quanti- 
ties of pure starch as found in their 
tapioca root. The laboratory men 
put two groups of rats on the 
respective diets of these two prov- 
inces. Over a quarter of those eating 
Travancorian food and lo per- 
cent of those on the Madrasi diet 
presently developed gastric or in- 
testinal ulcers; these figures corre- 
spond almost exactly with the 
incidence of the disease among the 
two peoples. No ulcers occurred in 


the control rats fed on balanced 
rations. 

The Japanese in turn discovered 
that if diets producing ulcers in rats 
were continued for more than i8o' 
days, the ulcers turned into cancers 
and were incurable; if the diets 
were reversed within that time, 
they disappeared. 

Such discoveries offer hope that 
much human suffering may be pre- 
vented. Half the 12,000,000 inhab- 
itants of Sind in northern India 
suffer from painful stones in the 
bladder. Dr. McCarrison fed the 
Sind diet to healthy rats; with dra- 
matic suddenness 50 percent devel- 
oped stones, again paralleling the 
incidence of the disease in the hu- 
man population. No stones, how- 
ever, formed in a group of rats fed 
this same diet with the simple addi- 
tion of a daily teaspoonful of milk. 
It is probable the same result could 
be repeated and millions could be 
saved from pain if every day they 
could drink just one pint of milk. 

In this country the per capita 
consumption of milk provides an 
excellent index to tuberculosis. The 
more milk drunk, the fewer the 
cases. During the World War, in 
food-lacking Germany and Austria, 
the tuberculosis rate rose rapidly. 
In the first few years after the war, 
despite overcrowding in sunless, 
unsanitary houses, the incidence 
came down quickly; the populace 
were once more Mng supplied 
with milk, fats and other fo^ es- 
sentials. 
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The person who lacks health may 
often lack only some essential food 
property. “Hog and hominy” with 
sorghum for sugar has long been 
the diet in parts of our own South. 
Result — pellagra. Remedy — an 
ordinary vegetable garden. 

Before the American brought his 
highly milled flour, cereals and other 
foods to Hawaii, strong, sound 
teeth flashed from dark Hawaiian 
faces. But no sooner had American 
diet been substituted for taro, the 
native tuber from which pot is 
made, than an 80 percent tooth .de- 
cay developed, a high figure, identi- 
cal with that in the United States. 
Four years ago 1000 Hawaiian 
children were shifted back to the 
diet of their forefathers. In the very 
first year tooth decay dropped to 40 
percent, and now it appears to be 
about eight, an extraordinary de- 
crease. 

Research in Japan has shown 
that the healing period of appendix 
operation wounds may be acceler- 
ated or retarded according to the 
amount of vitamin A supplied in 
the post-operative diet. Mysterious 
indeed are the powers of vitamins. 
During the war, many Russian 
soldiers on night expeditions blun- 
dered blindly, sometimes to their 
deaths. Their retinas had lost so 


much sensitivity, because of lack 
of vitamin A in their diets, that 
in semi-darkness they could see noth- 
ing. 

The average robust adult requires 
about 3000 calories per day of 
properly balanced food. Almost 
without exception, Americans who 
can afford it consume 6000 or more. 
This results in overweight, and the 
bloated abdomens of middle age; 
and it puts too great a strain on the 
digestive tract. 

Curiously enough, overindulgence 
in imprc^per foods is actually respon- 
sible for some of this overeating. 
Highly seasoned, strongly flavored 
or improper foods cause fermenta- 
tion and irritation. The intestinal 
tract, for protection, throws out a 
catarrhal phlegm which not only 
causes digestive disturbances but 
clogs the sievelike intestines. With 
the absorbing surface thus reduced, 
the same amount of nourishment 
can be obtained only by eating 
several times as much food. The 
obvious remedy is correct eating. 

Impounded rats, eating perforce 
what they are furnished, may thrive 
and grow vigorous. Reasoning man, 
with laboratory knowledge at his 
disposal, remains a slave to dietary 
habits, sacrificing his health, and 
sometimes even his life. 


OJo ERROR is SO common as to suppose that a smile is a necessary ingredi- 
ent of the pleasing. There are few faces that can afford to smile. A smile 
is sometimes bewitching, in general vapid, often a contortion. But the 
bewitching smile usually beams from the grave face. It is then irresistible. 

* — Lord Beaconsfield 
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in the destiny of our country 


Do They Let Us Run It?^^ 

A PEIMER IN GOOD GOrERNMENT 

By 

Frank R. Kent 

Outstanding political commentator; author of “The Great 
Game of Politics/’ “History of the Democratic Party,” etc.* 


yHY DO YOU 

yy oppose they 
V V let us run 
it ? ” That question, in 
a tone of amused con- 
tempt, was asked of 
the writer a number of years ago by 
a sly, cynical subordinate in the 
old and extremely unsavory Bren- 
nan machine of Chicago, now ex- 
panded into the equally unsavory 
but even more powerful Kelly-Nash 
machine through, which in the past 
few years many millions of federal 
funds have filtered and to which 
have fallen slices of federal patron- 
age, huge and juicy beyond all 
previous political dreams. 

In that question do they 

let us run itf is involved the whole 
story of the dangers that lurk in our 
democratic system. It pierces deeply 
our national Achilles heel and its 
answer is a devastating indictment 
of the people as a whole. Because, as 
sure as fate, unless some day they 
substitute for their political leth- 
argy and ignorance an informed, 
alert and ceaselessly vigilant politi- 


cal activity, they will 
vindicate — clear to* 
the hilt — those proph- 
ets who have scoffed 
at the notion that a 
people are fit to gov- 
ern themselves, and who predict an 
ultimate period of chaos brought 
about by the dead, mushy weightof 
popular incompetency. 

It is, of course, old stufif to point 
out that great machines such as the 
Kelly-Nash in Chicago, thePender- 
gast machine in Kansas City, the 
Frank Hague machine in New Jer- 
sey, the Earle-Guffey machine in 
Pennsylvania, what was the former 
Huey Long machine in Louisiana, 
Tammany in New York, and the 
numerous smaller ones in less popu- 
lous towns are nourished at the 
public expense, and exact a cash 
contribution from every citizen, 
rich and poor, male and female. 
It is perhaps trite, but it is none the 
less necessary to repeat that the 
waste and graft (“calces*’ they call 
the latter in Chicago) of local gov- 
ernment force the peo]^ei>to pay 


The flecood of several arti- 
cles to appear in The Read- 
er's Digest during 1938 on 
the most important ques- 
tion confronting the nation: 
How Can We Save Our 
Democracy? 



‘WHY DO THEY LET US RUN IT?” 


not only much more in direct taxes, 
but immensely more in indirect 
taxes, reflected in higher cost of 
rent, clothes, food and everything 
else. The basic fact is that these 
grafting parasites, who are gradu- 
ally sapping the security of the 
country, could not exist but for 
the absurd inertia of honest citi- 
zens. They could be thrown out 
with a little intelligent eflFort. No 
wonder that cunning old Bren- 
nanite asked “Why do you suppose 
they let us run it?” 

Two incidental points shouldvbe 
emphasized. First, despite its many 
flaws and manifold faults, our sys- 
tem is the best ever devised by 
man for the general v/elfare of a 
people. Of course it worked better 
— as every governmental process 
must — before the country grew to 
such vast proportions. But even 
mow, even with the sex and illiter- 
acy bars down, with voting practi- 
cally unrestricted and the field open 
for every demagogue to plow, still 
it remains the most desirable. 

Second, the yardstick by which 
to measure its life line is the char- 
acter and intelligence of the people. 
If it survives, it will be because, 
alarmed by what they see and 
. stirred by appeals, the American 
people stop being saps, take their 
politics seriously and insist vehe- 
mently upon competency sCnd econ- 
omy in county, city, state and fed- 
eral governments. If they can be 
stirred, or prodded, or scared into 
that state of mind, the system can 
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be salvaged. If not, then we will 
bumblepuppy along for an indefi- 
nite number of years until the 
accumulated and intolerable bur- 
dens of debt, taxes and bureaucracy 
will break the communal back. 

What can be done to check the 
present downward trend of democ- 
racy ? We must come out of the fog 
in which we live politically and get 
down to brass tacks. For example, 
one of the worst popular misconcep- 
tions is that national government 
and politics are more important 
than local government and politics. 
They are not. It is just the reverse. 
Local politics is not only more vital 
but it is basic. It is the foundation 
upon which the whole structure 
rests — and if it is not sound, then 
nothing built on it is sound. The 
whole business starts in the precinct 
and to confine our interest to the 
top and ignore the bottom is simply 
stupid. 

Yet a great many supposedly 
smart men, who pride themselves 
on their political knowledge, are 
concerned exclusively with national 
affairs. Contemptuously, they leave 
local politics to the local machines, 
though any politician could tell 
them that the basis of political 
power is local and that Presidents, 
as well as Senators and Representa- 
tives, depend upon the local units 
for their political survival and sup- 
port. The best way to have influ- 
ence in national politics is to have 
influence in local politics. 

A second misconception, closely 
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related to the first but even more 
paralyzing to political competency 
is the widely cherished belief that 
the general election is more impor- 
tant than the primary election; that 
while it is a duty to vote in the gen- 
eral, the primaries can well be left 
to the politicians. That is the aver- 
age voter's idea. And it is wickedly 
and dangerously untrue. The truth 
is that the primaries are infinitely 
more vital than the general elec- 
tion. The truth is that the primaries 
are the key to all politics. The truth 
is that, in general, the possession of 
that key gives to an individual or 
an organization a power such as no 
individual or organization ought to 
have in a country such as this; a 
power which makes a joke of ma- 
jority rule; a power which is always 
and inevitably abused. It is held by 
the professional leaders of the po- 
litical machines, and held not be- 
cause they have won it or earned it, 
but solely because the great masses 
of the voters do not participate in 
the primaries. It is largely acquired 
by default, the result of popular 
ignorance. That's what my political 
acquaintance meant when he said, 
“Why do you suppose they let us 
run it?” 

That slick fellow knew that in- 
difference to the primaries was 
equivalent to handing the country 
over to the politicians to run — 
not only locally but nationally. 
Presidents are nominated in con- 
ventions made up by delegates 
chosen in primaries — and if the 


primaries are controlled by the 
machine bosses, the machine bosses 
can pick the President. Any na- 
tional convention of either party 
can be controlled by less than 50 
men. There is no way for candi- 
dates of either of the two great 
parties to get on the general elec- 
tion ballot except through the pri- 
maries. 

Let that fact smk in and the 
logic of the rest is irresistible. Pri- 
maries are the exclusive gate through 
which all party candidates must 
pass. Control of that gate in any 
community clearly means control 
of the political situation in that 
community. It ought then to be 
plain that so long as the machine 
controls the primaries it has the 
power to limit the choice of the 
voters in the general election to its 
choice in the primaries. 

That is the second fact to let 
sink in. It is the real secret of 
machine power. Defeating its can- 
didate in the general election not 
only does not break its grip; it 
often does not make a dent in it. 
It continues to function as a politi- 
cal machine after a general election 
defeat just as it did before — 
chagrined, perhaps, and perhaps a 
little chastened, but not really hurt. 

The only place a machine can be 
beaten is in the primaries. All over 
the country, in 99 percent of all 
elections, the choice of the voters 
in the general election is limited to 
the choice of the voters in the 
primary elections. 
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When, as happens, the vote in 
the primaries is sometimes as low 
as a fortieth of the general election 
vote, often less than a tenth, rarely 
more than a third, it is easy to 
understand how the politicians 
with their organized jobholders, 
machine dependents and precinct 
workers can control. It is, as I have 
said, largely a matter of default, 
and on general election day the vot- 
ers have to choose between candi- 
dates selected for them by the two 
party machines. Clearly, this is a 
state of affairs which breeds w^ste 
and graft, fills public offices, high 
and low, with incompetents, frauds 
and fakirs. Unchecked, it is a mere 
matter of time until the collapse 
comes. 

What can be done about it? Per- 
haps “the people” are not suffi- 
ciently alert or intelligent to do 
• anything about it. Perhaps we will 
continue to wobble dumbly along, 
bleating like sheep and letting the 
politicians “run it,” until we all 
land in the well-known ditch. 
However, I do not believe that. I 
very firmly believe that there is 
enough intelligence in this country, 
if only it can be concentrated and 
energized and unified in thought on 
this subject, to provide the leader- 
ship for the great confused and 
strangely mingled mass of voters 
needed to restore health to politics. 
But to do that it is essential for the 
great number of informed and ca- 
pable individuals, groups, agencies, 
societies and organizations in this 
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country, who really want decent 
government, who believe in our 
system and want it to last, to cast 
aside inertia and impress certain 
facts upon the people of our coun- 
try as a whole: 

First, that local, politics is very 
much more important than na- 
tional politics. 

Second, that the primary is 
more important than the general 
election. 

Third, that these two things are 
basic and controlling, and not to 
appreciate this fact makes us a na- 
tion of political suckers, who soon 
or late will come to grief. 

If, through persistent and con- 
tinuous educational campaigns, these 
facts can be drilled into the great, 
soggy, collective mind, eventually 
sentiment can be aroused. That is 
the main thing — sentiment and 
understanding. And, of course, there 
are three concrete things for which 
intelligent leadership should cease- 
lessly fight: 

First, simpler and shorter ballots. 

Second, fewer elections. 

Third, honesty in count. 

As much as anything else, the 
unnecessarily numerous city and 
state elections and the outrageously 
complicated and bewildering bal- 
lots discourage the people from par- 
ticipation in their local affairs and 
play into the hands of the politi- 
cians. 

The picture is by no means hope- 
less. This country is so rich and so 
tough that even fools could not 
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wreck it if once the people became less we make it impossible for cyni- 
sensibly vibrant about politics, cal politicians to ask, "*Why do 
But wreck it they can and will un- they let us run it?” 




Stone Walls Did Not a Prison Make 

Richard Le Gallienne in The New York Sun 


F or many years before its fall, prison 
life in the Bastille had a light, even 
a gay side. Few common criminals were 
sent there, and from the reign of Louis 
XIV until 1789 it was more like a club 
than a prison — one lived as one pleased, 
ate and drank well, gave receptions to 
one’s friends in rooms furnished with 
every comfort and elegance, visited 
from one cell to another, winning and 
losing at cards and enjoying all social 
pleasures, not forgetting lovemaking. 
There was practically nothing a pris- 
oner” could not do — except leave. 

The right of fathers in those days to 
send unmanageable sons to the Bas- 
tille on a leitre de cachet — a blank or- 
der of arrest granted persons of influ- 
ence, signed by the King — contributed 
much to the liveliness of life. Husbands 
and wives used them upon each other 
also; so what with young gentlemen 
scap^races, profligate husbands and 
flirtatious wives, life was not dull. 
Those with less frivolous tastes found 
no lack of grave companions who had 
joined the Bastille club on account of 
original opinions in politics or philoso- 
■phy. 

His Majesty not only provided his 


guests with the best in food and wine, 
but replenished their wardrobes also, 
and guests complained loudly if their 
clothing was not to their taste. ” Mon- 
sieur,” writes one prisoner to the gov- 
ernor, “the shirts brought me are not 
those I asked for. 1 wrote for fine ones 
with embroidered cuffii, in place of 
which those sent are coarse, of a very 
bad linen and with cufis far more suit- 
able for a turnkey.” 

Prisoners were allowed to keep pets 

— dogs, cats and birds. They had their 
hobbies, too. Some worked at carpentry 
or carving. The famous dandy, the 
Due de Richelieu, sent there by his 
wife, gave charming concerts in his 
room. Four Breton gentlemen asked for 

— and received — a billiard table. 

In its palmy days, the Bastille must 
have be^ one of the most interesting 
places to live in, for the outstanding 
figures in the social world and in the 
worlds of thought and the arts, women 
as well as men, were sooner or later 
to^be met there. No wonder many 
prisoners were reluctant to leave. “At 
the bottom of my heart,” writes Mme. 
de Stael in her Memoi^^ “I was far 
from desiring my liberty.” 



What were your most memorable 
childhood experiences? 


(Childhood ^^collections 

Jacob Rils 


From “The 

I CANNOT even now laugh at the 
great tragedy of my childhood. 
It was when I had become 
possessed of a silver four-shilling 
piece to spend as I pleased. It was 
a grave responsibility, for with this 
immeasurable wealth I might buy 
practically anything. I betook my- 
self to the Long Bridge, where I 
could be alone to decide what my 
purchase should be. In the depths 
of my pocket reposed the miracu- 
lous coin, and also a collection of 
pebbles. To punctuate my thoughts 
as I stood on the bridge, I tossed 
•the pebbles into the water, watch- 


Old Town" 

ing the widening rings they made. 

Finally I threw the last pebble 
— and as it sped forth in the sun- 
shine, saw that it was my four- 
shilling piece. The waters closed over 
it with a little splash I can hear yet, 
and I saw its silver sheen as it 
turned and sank. I did not weep. 
The disaster was too great. I stood 
awhile dumb, then went home and 
told no one. Darkness had settled 
upon my life with a sorrow so great 
that I felt it invested even with a 
kind of dignity. It was an irrepa- 
rable misfortune — too terrible to 
ever quite forget. (Maciniiian) 


Arthur Christopher Benson 
From “The Trefoil" 


1 REMEMBER the first time I was 
entrusted with a real errand by 
my mother. She wanted some 
black-edged stationery — a piece 
. was shown to me as a model, and 
money was entrusted to me. I 
hugged my mother in my delight, 
went up to the nursery to be at- 
tired, announced what had hap- 
pened with solemn elation, and 
then set off for a lonely walk of 
half a mile through the fields, with 


the heathery moorlands beyond. 
Something might perhaps spring 
out on me here. 

Then came the gardener’s cot- 
tage and safety, and presently the 
shop. Then came the interview with 
the kindly Mrs. Bishop, the anxiety 
as to making the right choice; and 
a sort of amazement that my right 
to make such independent purchases 
was neither questioned nor mar- 
veled at. Then the return journey 
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and finally the happy arrival, and 
being told by my mother that I 
had brought exactly what she 
wanted and that the change 
was even more than she had ex- 


pected. I felt I had contributed 
to the family finances by my 
masterly handling of the affair — 
it was an Odyssey in half an 

hour. (Putnam) 


James Oliver Ciirwood 
From “Son of the Forests" 


As LONG as memories have strength 
to revive themselves I shall 
see, as on that marvelous day, the 
beautiful street along which we 
strolled until we came to a build- 
ing which covered as much ground 
as our raspberry patch at home: it 
was a school. 

In the backwoods community 
where I had lived hitherto, many 
girls and boys came to school with- 
out shoes; our clothes were worn 
until they shone like mirrors or fell 
away from us; some of us spent half 
the year in overalls. But here were 
visions of loveliness, little princesses 
dainty as flowers, and boys like 


younger brothers cof gods — infi- 
nitely different from any children 
I had ever seen. My friend escorted 
me up a wide walk into the magnifi- 
cent structure, whose vastness and 
mystery made it a place of enchant- 
ment. I was amazed that all the 
men and women I saw there were 
teachers. 

In one great vivid flash my life 
changed. I no longer wanted to be a 
buffalo hunter or an Indian fighter, 
or even the captain of a treasure ship. 
I wanted to go to that school and 
be a prince among the princesses. 
The world outside my stony fields 
and woods opened its doors to me. 

(Doubleday, Doran) 


Jane A.ddams 
From “When I Was a Girl" 


M y great veneration and pride 
in my father showed itself in 
curious ways. On several occasions 
the village Sunday School, in 
which my father taught the Bible 
Class, was visited by strangers who, 
I imagined, were filled with admira- 
tion for the imposing figure of my 
father in his ffock coat, his fine 


head rising above all the others. I 
prayed with all my heart that the 
ugly, pigeon-toed little girl, whose 
crooked back obliged her tor walk 
with her head held to one side, 
would never be pointed out to these 
visitors as the daughter of this fine 
man. So to lessen the possibility, on 
these particular Sunoays I did not 
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walk beside my father — although in the hope that no one might 
the walk was the great event of identify this Ugly Duckling with 
the week — but attached myself her handsome parent. — in the collection 
firmly to my Uncle James Addams, (Macmillan) 

Floyd Dell 
From “Homecoming” 

T here was a calendar in the My father’s face took on a joking 
kitchen, and that red 25 was look; he pretended he hadn’t known 
Christmas. But there was some- it was Christmas Eve and said he 
thing queer. My father and mother would go downtown and find out. 
didn’t say a word about Christmas, 1 didn’t want my father to have to 
and once when I spoke of it there keep on being funny about it so I 
was a strange embarrassed silence, went upstairs, undressed in the 
As the day approached, my chest dark and crawled into bed. It was 
grew tighter and tighter with anxi- hard to breathe. My body knew the 
cty. Christmas Eve I waited in truth before my mind, and as the 
painful bewilderment all day. Not pain in my body ebbed, the pain in 
a word. Finally, after supper when my mind began. I knew why I 
my mother said gently, “It's time hadn’t gone to school that fall — 
for you to go to bed,” I had to say why 1 hadn’t new shoes — why we 
something. had been living on potato soup all 

“This is Christmas Eve, isn’t winter. All these things fitted to- 
it?” I asked, as if I did not know, gether and meant something. Then 
My father and mother looked at the words came and I whispered 
one another; then my mother looked them in the dark: “We’re poor!” 
away, her face pale and stony. (Farrar & Rinehart) 

Anne Doujsrlas Sedjifwic^ 

From “A Childhood in Brittany Eighty Years Ago” 

E verything was very still in the *^ls^ionne maman very ill?” I 
house. The servants spoke in whispered. I felt that something 
whispers, and the older j)eople told terrible had happened, 
us gently to go into the garden and “My little girl, your poor bonne 
to be very quiet. That evening maman does not suffer any more; 
papa came to us in the nursery and she is very happy with le bon 
I saw that he had been crying. Dieu. I want you to say good-bye 
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to her, for you will never see her 
again. She loved you so much, and 
you shall be the last to kiss her.” 

I knew death only as it had come 
to one of my little birds that lived 
in a cage in the nursery. I was very 
frightened, but went obediently, 
holding papa^s hand. The room 
was all black. Beside the bed, on a 
table, had been made a little 
cbapelle with a great silver cross 
and candelabra with lighted tapers. 
Bonne maman lay with arms out- 
stretched, her hands clasped on 
her black crucifix with a silver 
Christ that had always hung on 


M^rch 

her wall. Her hair was covered with 
a white lace Spanish mantilla 
which fell down over her shoulders. 
Her beautiful profile was sharply 
cut against the blackness; her eyes 
were closed and she smiled tran- 
quilly. 

I stood beside her, no longer fright- 
ened. But when papa lifted me so 
that I might kiss bonne maman and 
my lips touched her forehead, a 
great shock went through me. O my 
poor bonne maman! How cold she 
was! 

Even now, after all these years, I 
feel the cold of that last kiss. 

(Houghton Mifflin) 


Our Hawaiian Gibraltar 

Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 
Don Wharton 


N ever in American history 
have we defended any spot 
the way we defend Pearl 
Harbor. The lovely Hawaiian is- 
land of Oahu has been converted 
into a fortress to protect one of the 
great naval bases of all time, which 
doubles the reach of our fleet and 
gives us an advantage in the Pa- 
cific possessed by no other nation. 

I have examined that base and 
its defenses minutely; I have seen 
what the Army puts on review for 
visiting Congressmen and I have 


seen some things they keep off the 
parade grounds, including equip- 
ment whose very existence is de- 
nied. I have been through the 
Army’s $2,000^000 ammunition de- 
pot, great galleries blasted out of 
solid rock and filled with Jl 2 o,ooo,- 
000 worth of bombs, shells and 
cartridges. Yet I know perhaps one 
tenth as much about the place as is 
known in Tokyo. 

The Pacific has long been recog- 
nized as the most likely theater of 
America’s next war. Without Pearl 


® /pjS, Harlan Logan Associates^ Ine.^ 570 Lexington Aoe,^ N. T, C. 
{Scribner's^ February^ 
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Harbor, our fleet could not hope 
to conduct wartime operations over 
the huge distances of the Pacific. 
Here, less than a dozen miles from 
the surf of Waikiki, the entire fleet 
can lie at anchor. Here the naval 
yard can do about everything for 
warships except build them. It can 
refuel, repair, refit and in some 
cases reman them. And there are 
four other vital establishments: the 
ammunition depot, radio center, 
submarine base and fleet air base. 

It is the Army’s job to protect 
the naval base, and to do so it has 
concentrated on Oahu some 20,000 
men, the largest concentration of 
American troops in any area. 

Oahu is in essence a great cor- 
ridor walled in by mountains on its 
two sides and open at its ends. 
Honolulu and Pearl Harbor are at 
one end, the Waialua beaches at 
the other. The mountain walls shoot 
up abruptly from the sea to eleva- 
tions of two, three, four thousand 
feet. Should an enemy land outside 
these walls, our troops could prob- 
ably pin him to the beaches the 
way the German-led Turks did the 
British at Gallipoli. This leaves 
only the corridor ends vulnerable. 

At the Pearl Harbor end the Army 
has concentrated batteries of 16-, 
14- and 12-inch guns. Back of the 
batteries are concrete and steel ob- 
servation posts and all about are 
anti-aircraft guns, searchlights and 
sound-locators. No enemy would 
care to waste his capital ships against 
these fortifications. 


To prevent the enemy from re- 
ducing the long-range batteries with 
planes, we would probably use our 
air forces to destroy his aircraft 
carriers or the airfields he had set 
up on some near-by island. Oahu 
will soon have the largest air base 
of the entire Army. Recent addi- 
tions will give the air force approxi- 
mately 228 fighting planes, with 
further increases in prospect. 

To protect the open beaches at 
the Waialua end of the corridor, 
the Army plans an elastic defense 
by a large motorized force concen- 
trated at Schofield Barracks. On this 
island 20 miles by 30 there are 250 
miles of roads, of which 58 arc 
purely military. The woods are 
studded' with gun emplacements, 
the mountains with observation and 
machine-gun posts. 

No enemy would think of tack- 
ling the division at Schofield with 
less than 100,000 men. In addition 
to its geographical location, its nat- 
ural defenses, its mobility, fire-pow- 
er and intensive all-year training, it 
has a splendid morale. It also has 
two problems: the Japanese and food. 

Of the 380,000 civilians in the 
islands, 150,000 are Japanese. Of 
these Japanese 113,000 are Ameri- 
can citizens; and three quarters of 
the 1 13,000 are babes and children, 
going to American schools, waving 
our flag and worrying no one. The 
other quarter, adults whom Japan 
considers subjects until they re- 
nounce allegiance, worry no one 
except the fanatics. 
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The group giving the real con- 
cern consists of 37,000 Japanese 
aliens brought over in the 1890's 
when Hawaii needed laborers. They 
are in touch with the 140 consular 
agents Japan has placed in the is- 
lands; they subscribe to Japanese 
war funds; they read their local 
Japanese papers, which refer to 
the Japanese army as “our army." 
But Iheir average age is so high 
that their number is decreasing by 
more than 1000 a year. Further- 
more, active intelligence officers 
know who the Japanese leaders are 
and by controlling the leaders they 
can probably control the mass. 

The Army's big problem is to 
supply food in case of blockade. 
These islands grow rich things to 
eat — sugar and pineapple chiefly 
— and yet do not feed themselves. 
But Army experiments with quick- 
growing crops which could be put 
into the ground the day of mobili- 
zation have uncovered some which 
can be harvested in 80 days; what 
is more, the 25,000 acres necessary 
to sustain life on Oahu have al- 
ready been selected and plotted. 

All this is part of the elaborate 
organization which the Army has 
primed for action beginning M-day. 
The Army will be in command, but 
selected civilians will be in imme- 
diate charge of food, transporta- 
tion, communications, utilities, fi- 
nance. Each knows what he is to 
do, how to do it, who will assist 
him. 

Pearl Harbor's defense plans, how- 


ever, are better developed than 
Pearl Harbor itself. Though the 
harbor will hold the fleet under 
ordinary conditions, neither its 
channel nor its dry docks will ac- 
commodate a battleship after enemy 
shells have caused it to draw con- 
siderably more water than normal. 
The Navy wants $37,000,000 to 
remedy these shortcomings. 

The need of developing Pearl 
Harbor is apparent when one really 
ponders the nature of a war in the 
Pacific. Although every officer re- 
fers to the Harbor as a defensive 
base, the facts are these: Pearl Har- 
bor is of wartime value only if the 
war is in the Pacific; if we are fight- 
ing in the Pacific it will be against 
an Asiatic power; until there is a 
tremendous change in Asia that 
power can only be Japan. War will 
come not because Japan dislikes 
what we are doing on our side of 
the Pacific, but because we dislike 
what Japan is doing on her side. 
Hence if we fight Japan, our fleet 
will have to work out from Pearl 
Harbor, establish bases farther west, 
and from these bases conduct what- 
ever operations are necessary. 

All this may sound a little hys- 
terical to Americans on the main- 
land. They think of Hawaii and 
hulas and don't understand either. 
The Army out there thinks of war 
and understands its job as being 
ready not for what is certain, not 
for what is likely, but for the worst 
that could reasonably be expected 
to happen. 



Bergen'^s Brazen Blockhead 

Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 
Meyer Berger 

W ITHIN A YEAR after that im- Few current-generation young- 

pertinent blockhead, Charlie sters know anything about ventril- 
McCarthy, had been '‘dis- oquism because the art vanished 
covered” by Noel Coward at an with the decline of vaudeville. Yet 
Elsa Maxwell party, he and his talking dummies pop up in the ear- 
master had won a following of mil- liest pages of history. Thousands 
lions; the dummy’s wisecracks were of years ago they were used by 
quoted everywhere, and, in addi- Chinese priests who would hold 
tion to his fat radio contract, he them against their stomachs and 
had been signed at ^12,000 a we^k ask them questions, whereupon the 
for a Goldwyn picture. He even dummies would answer in deep se- 
it^’on some write-in votes for Mayor pulchral tunes, 
of New York in the election last fall. The great oracles of Greece, his- 
Charlie has revived world-wide torians suspect, went in for the 
interest in ventriloquism. Forgot- same sort of ventriloquistic flum- 
ten practitioners of the art now moxing of a gullible public. So did 
win applause in metropolitan night the high priests of the Pharaohs, 
clubs; countless amateurs have The Louvre has a statuette of An- 
sfarted on parlor careers; correspond- ubis, the Egyptian god, built along 
ence schools are digging ventrilo- McCarthy lines, movablejaw and all. 
quism courses out of dead stock; Almost anyone can learn *' near” 
dummy-makers are back at their ventriloquism (where a dummy is 
work benches, and manufacturers used), the degree of success de- 
are turning out thousands of Char- pending on one’s vocal equipment, 
lie McCarthy dolls for children. The illusion of throwing the voice is 
The appeal of the talking dummy created by acting and by changing 
is universal, because people delight normal speech, keeping it within 
in seeing and hearing themselves the glottis. That vocal distortion, 
imitated by something inanimate, known in the trade as ”the grunt,” 
The ventriloquist’s dummy can get is one of the things that make audi- 
off impertinences no human actor ences laugh; it is the voice of Punch, 
would dare utter. He can prick and children and adults all over the 
pomposity, jab at false dignity with world have been rolled in the aisles 
reckless thrusts that we may think by it for centuries, 
of but are too repressed to utter. For distant work — where the 

® ^937* ^imts Co., Times Square^ N. T. C, 
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voice seems actually to come from 
some remote spot — much more 
practice is required. The basic sound 
for that is called the “drone.” The 
farther the drone is forced back in 
the throat, the more distant it seems. 

Radio is easier on the ventrilo- 
quist than stage work. When play- 
ing to a visible audience, he must 
restrict his vocabularly. He can’t, 
for example, keep his lips still with 
a line like: “Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pickled peppers”; he avoids 
b’s and p’s as much as he can. 

Charlie McCarthy is famous be- 
cause his master, a keen wit who 
graduated from Northwestern Uni- 
versity, had the foresight to sub- 
ordinate his own personality to the 
blockhead’s. That was sound psy- 
chology and perfect press-agentry. 
Even in rehearsals Edgar Bergen 
maintains the pretense that his red- 
thatched dummy rs an individual. 
Before Charlie is taken out of his 
valise, studio hands can hear him 
screaming profanely for release. 

At one rehearsal Bergen called 
for the script (he usually works 
without one — ad libs a lot). The 
page boy hurried over, Beigen looked 
at the lines and prepared to go on. 
Before the boy got to the door, 
Charlie McCarthy called after him 
sharply, “Bring that thing back! I 
want to see it myself.” Without a 
second thought the lad hurried 
back; blushed as Bergen waved him 
away. Charlie chuckled. 

When W. C. Fields signed the 
contract for his radio appearance 


with Bergen, Charlie was looking 
on. The comedian, hat tilted over 
his glowing nose, was chewing a 
sodden toothpick. “Ah, there, my 
diminutive little pal,” said Fields, 
“I think you need a haircut.” 
Charlie eyed him, leered. “Okay, 
my fat friend,” he said in his nasti- 
est, “but you could do with a new 
toothpick.” Fields was so startled 
he almost swallowed the toothpick. 

Whenever Bergen gets a tele- 
gram at the studio, Charlie will try 
to horn in on it. “Let’s have a 
look, Bergen,” he’ll say; “that may 
be for me.” He always treats Ber- 
gen as something less than an equal, 
and Bergen encourages the idea. 

Bergen accidentally discovered 
his gift for ventriloquism while talk- 
ing with schoolmates one day. Some- 
thing he said seemed to have come 
from far down the hall. Even Ber- 
gen was flabbergasted, but it gave 
him an idea and he sent off for 
a correspondence school book on 
ventriloquism. Like most profes- 
sionals, he is self-taught. He made 
Charlie’s body himself. The head 
was made by a doll carver from 
Bergen’s charcoal cartoon of a 
Chicago newsboy he knew. 

Charlie McCarthy may attain 
immortality for his sheer impu- 
dence. He has the vital spark other 
dummies lack. No matter to whom 
he is talking, he never pulls his 
punches. He is a bad egg — a little 
vulgarian, a brassy, blustering, cheeky 
blockhead — but we wouldn’t harm 
a splinter in his hollow head. 



swindle that robs us all 


Preighed — and Found Jr anting 

By 

Robert Littell 


W HISKING a pair of chickens 
off the scales, the butcher 
announced cheerfully, ‘'Two 
dollars and twenty cents.** Mrs. 
Powers* casual manner suddenly 
changed. "Just a minute, butcher; 
put those chickens back on the 
scales. Pm an inspector.** When 
the needle came to rest again, she 
turned inexorably on the butcher. 
"You charged me for six ounces 
more than the scales say.** "I guess 
I was careless,** he replied apolo- 
getically. But out came Mrs. Pow- 
ers* summons book. After a brief 
wrangle the butcher was ordered to 
•explain before the Commissioner 
why he had tried to cheat her out 
of 1 8 cents. 

For two days, as part of an in- 
vestigation into the short-weight 
swindle, I watched Mrs. Powers 
exercise her duties as Inspector of 
Weights and Measures for the City 
of New York. Apparently bona fide 
customers, we stopped curbside 
» peddlers, we visited meat, delica- 
tessen and grocery stores all over 
town. In the slums, where pennies 
mean most to housewives, <the cheat- 
ing was most frequent, but it was a 
Park Avenue butcher who asked, in 
a low voice, if we couldn’t "square 
this up.” 


About two out of every three 
stores visited yielded some evidence 
of short weight. We found discrep- 
ancies in mushrooms, poultry, vege- 
tables; in bags of sugar and pota- 
toes which the grocer had weighed 
and stuck under the counter in 
anticipation of a rush. We saw 
scales skillfully barred from the 
customer’s view by piles of prod- 
uce; old-fashioned spring scales 
with the needle an ounce ahead of 
zero; expensive modern computing 
scales which a storekeeper of less 
than average height could not help 
but read to his own advantage. 

When a merchant was caught 
giving short weight the usual alibi 
was, "I guess I made a mistake.** 
True, the errors were small; in any 
one case it might have been a mis- 
take. But the mistakes were almost 
always in the merchants’ favor. 

This sort of "mistake,” accord- 
ing to the alert Department of 
Weights and Measures, takes about 
ten cents a day from every house- 
wife in New York. Which means 
over half a million dollars a week 
in the pockets of the short-weight 
crooks. What of the rest of the coun- 
try, which is on the whole less strictly 
policed than New York? Accord- 
ing to government estimates, each 
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American housewife is overcharged 
on the average as high as $54 a year 
by short-weight crooks. 

In Pennsylvania, inspectors weighed 
499,754 packages, and found 81,098 
short. Shopping in 1691 stores, 
Pederal Trade Commission investi- 
gators found 48.9 percent of the 
purchases under weight. In Texas, 
a creamery made $JQ a day excess 
profits on butter, a bakery $355 a 
week on bread. In San Antonio, 
three quarters of the city’s large 
scales were condemned. In an east- 
ern grocery store, all the pre- 
weighed packages were under par. 
Ranging over the map, one finds 
40-pound bushels of potatoes which 
should have been 60, “five-gallon” 
milk cans containing three gallons, 
nine and one-half pound turkeys 
weighing eight, and pounds of 
cheese weighing 13 ounces. 

Departments of Weights and 
Measures can tell curious stories 
about the methods used by the 
short-weight racketeers. During the 
Christmas rush Mrs. Powers seized 
a turkey into which a butcher had 
inserted three lead sinkers. Total 
weight of lead stuffing: one pound, 
ten ounces. Profits are increased by 
strings tied to counter scales, by 
the weight of sausages glued under- 
neath platforms, by putting a 25- 
pound face on a 20 pound scale, 
by placing scales near the helpful 
ressure of an electric fan. Some 
utchers cover the scales’ platform 
with a wet rag or with several lay- 
ers of heavy paper, or skillfully add 


weight with their thumbs. Most 
frequently of all, the needle starts 
about three quarters of an ounce 
ahead of the customer — and wins. 

Even the finest computing scales 
can be “rigged,” but even if they 
aren’t, the customer, impressed by 
their splendor, doesn’t notice how 
the merchant announces a price 
before the indicator comes to rest, 
or stands to one^side for a more 
profitable reading. Aside from the 
few deliberately dishonest merchants, 
there are others who would not ad- 
mit, even in their own souls, that 
they are cheating. The store is 
crowded, the type on the comput- 
ing scale is fine, the margin of 
profit is narrow, and they give 
themselves the benefit of the doubt. 
Such .doubts, multiplied by thou- 
sands of hurried, careless store- 
keepers, aretakingmillionsannually 
from American housewives. 

State Weight and Measure offi- 
cials report that short weight or 
measure is most frequent in retail 
foods (especially meat), and in coal 
and gasoline. An official of a large 
chain told government investiga- 
tors: “It is very easy to overcharge 
a few cents in weighing meat. This 
is not a case of fundamental dis- 
honesty, but the tradition in the 
meat business everywhere has been 
to take advantage of any discrep- 
ancies in favor of the meat man. It 
is done all the time.” 

How can sudi “traditions” be 
destroyed? Who is to^ blame? Not 
the better scale companies: their 
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’ machines, when properly serviced, 
'4are above reproach. And not always 
the merchant, whose mistakes are 
often the result of ignorance or 
carelessness rather than dishonesty. 
(The butchers' trade papers have 
been conducting a campaign for 
accurate weight.) As usual, it comes 
down to the public, which ought to 
be more interested in its own pro- 
tection and demand stricter en- 
forcement of stricter laws. 

The public, fortunately, is being 
awakened. Consumers National 
Federation has issued a warning 
^leaflet on short weight to all 
members. In New York, the 
* r.W.C.A. is cooperating with the 
Weights and Measures Depart- 
ment in test shopping, and is tell- 
ing its members how to guard 
against being cheated. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is sending out 
reports, and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is eager to educate the con- 
sumer. In the last six months, news- 
paper space devoted to short weight 
has noticeably increased. To this 
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wave of interest officials are re- 
sponding. The Texas state division 
of Weights and Measures recently 
conducted new training courses for 
its inspectors. In Richmond, the 
city department offered prizes in a 
campaign to educate store clerks. 

For your own protection, you 
should improve your buying hab- 
its. If you order by telephone, 
check the butcher with scales of 
your own — scales not too cheap 
to be accurate. In the store, buy in 
definite weights or quantities, and 
verify the amounts received. Watch 
the scales. See that they start from 
zero, look for the inspector's seal, 
read the total for yourself, do your 
own arithmetic, don't be afraid to 
ask questions. And if you suspect 
anything to be wrong, protest, and 
complain to your bureau of weights 
and measures. It deserves jour 
cooperation and support. 

A community where customers 
don't do these things has only it- 
self to blame if lead sinkers are 
weighed along with the turkeys. 


Newspaper Tales — VIII ^ 

Springfield Republican^ edited by Samuel Bowles, which rarely 
made a mistake, once reported the death of a citizen who was very 
much alive. He came into the editor’s office later in the day to protest. 

“I'm sorry, but if the Republican says you’re dead, then you are 
dead,” insisted Bowles. The only compromise he would make, after 
long discussion, was ^o print the man’s name in the birth notices the 
next morning. — Frank eihs 



The Catholic Case for Chastity 

By 

Bertrand fVeavcTy C. P, 


Claiming that Margaret Culkin Ban- 
fling's article “ The Case for Chastity" * 
utterly Jailed to state the spiritual side of 
the question^ a number of Catholic read- 
ers have requested that we present the 
Catholic point of view. Among several 
articles expounding this viewpoint that 
have been received^ the most forceful 
comes from Father Bertrand Weaver^ of 
the Missionary Order of Passionists, 
His article follows: 

T housands have accepted Mar- 
garet Culkin Banning’s arti- 
cle, “The Case for Chastity,” 
as the complete case for that vir- 
tue. But Mrs. Banning herself did 
not intend that it should be so ac- 
cepted. In her opening paragraph 
she stated that she wished to pre- 
sent a case for chastity that would 
be acceptable to those young peo- 
ple, who, affected by the increasing 
secularization of thought, deny 
that any moral issue is involved in 
sex conduct. 

Mrs. Banning’s case for chastity 
is forceful, as far as it goes. I merely 
hold that it is incomplete and some- 
what misleading. There are 20 mil- 
lion Catholic Christians, and ap- 
proximately 20 million adherents 
of other faiths, Christian and Jew- 
ish, in the U. S., who have a case 
for chastity that is distinct from, 
and far superior to, the case that 
Mrs. Banning has presented. Scarcely 

* See The Reader's Digest, August, ’37. 


to allude to this spiritual case for 
chastity is a bewildering and inex- 
cusable omission. 

Mrs. Banning ascribes “the sense 
of sin” that follows illicit sexual 
indulgence to something that springs 
from “ the great weight of tradition 
and poetry and romance.” But this 
literary interpretation of our aware- 
ness of guilt seems pitifully inade- 
quate and trifling when we exam- 
ine the origin and nature of man’s^ 
highest attribute — his divinely im- 
planted conscience. 

Neither the existence nor the 
source of this conscience can be dis- 
puted. Paul declares that the moral 
law is written in the fleshly tablets 
of the heart. The German philoso- • 
pher, Kant, placed the reality of 
conscience above every other real- 
ity. He declared that he was more 
certain that he ought to do a par- 
ticular thing than that he was happy 
or sad, warm or cold. There dwells”* 
in every normal person, quite inde- 
pendently of domestic or social con- 
ditioning, the intellectual belief 
that blasphemy, murder, unchastity 
and stealing are essentially wropg 
and forbidden. The intellectual con- 
viction that a thing is right or wrong 
is a manifestation of conscience. 
From whence does this indwell- 
ing concept proceed? Cardinal New- 
man declares that if we are ashamed 
or frightened atitransgressing the 
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voice of conscience, there must be 
One to whom we are responsible, 
before whom we are ashamed, whose 
claims upon us we fear. “If, in do- 
ing wrong,” he says, “we feel the 
same tearful, broken-hearted sor- 
row which overwhelms us on hurt- 
ing a mother; if, in doing right, we 
enjoy the same sunny serenity of 
mind which follows our receiving 
praise from a father, we certainly 
have within us the image of some 
Person to whom our love and ven- 
eration look, in whose smile we find 
happiness, for whom we yearn, to^ 
ward whom we direct our plead- 
ings, in whose anger we are troubled 
and waste away. These feelings in 
us are such as require for their ex- 
citing cause an Intelligent Being. 
Thus the phenomena of conscience 
impress the mind with the picture 
of a Supreme Governor, a Judge, 
holy, just, all-seeing, retributive.” 

Catholics believe that it was God 
who in the beginning made human 
beings male and female, and that 
sex with all its intricacies, physio- 
logical and psychological, cannot 
be accounted for by evolution. We 
believe also that when God created 
sex. He established laws for its func- 
tioning. And God never creates laws 
lYithout accompanying them with 
sanctions — temporal and eternal 
rewards for obeying these laws, and 
punishments for disobeying them. 
Mrs. Banning and Mr. Peattie * 
have done a great service in list- 

*Sec “A Way to Chastity,” The Reader's 
Digest, December, '37, p. 30. 
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ing the temporal rewards — free- 
dom from social disease, the well- 
being of society, the delight found 
in chaste love; and the temporal 
punishments — possible contracting 
of social disease, emotional frustra- 
tion in a woman, the possible trans- 
mission of immoral tendencies to 
one’s children. 

All these things form an impres- 
sive body of evidence that our 
earthly as well as our eternal hap- 
piness depends upon obedience to 
the laws of the Creator. Yet, sim- 
ply because they are temporal re- 
wards and penalties, they have 
the inherent weakness of temporal 
things. 

The religious motives for chas- 
tity, on the other hand, are based 
on eternal rewards and eternal pun- 
ishments, and partake of the strength 
of eternal realities. Men and women 
will not cultivate tough and solid 
virtues unless they are convinced 
that the effects of these virtues will 
endure forever. If men do not be- 
lieve that unchastity involves con- 
sequences that stretch out into eter- 
nity, all temporal rewards and pun- 
ishments are weak and ineffectual, 
especially since such punishments 
can, at times, be thwarted. 

Countless Christians of all de- 
nominations are convinced that 
this earthly life is but a spiritual 
preparation for the life to come. 
They believe that death ushers one 
into the Presence of a Father who 
asks a filial devotion and obedience 
to His commands, of a Redeemer 
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who asks practical cooperation in 
the work of redemption, of a Bene- 
factor who asks sincere gratitude 
for His beneficence, of a Friend who 
asks a deep loyalty for His whole- 
hearted and self-sacrificing friend- 
ship. This call for respectful love, 
enlightened self-interest, humane 
gratitude, and loyal friendship, con- 
stitutes a case for chastity that 


makes any other case seem almost 
sordid and unworthy. 

And if you add to these noble and 
elevated motives for chaste living 
a salutary fear — not of disease, 
emotional disaster, or any other 
temporal misfortune — but of eter~ 
nal judgment^ it is impossible to con- 
ceive a case for chastity that is 
more constraining and effective. 




Q/lo ^^ruce ivt ill dJeaiJt 


I N 1874, Sarah Bernhardt was advised to give up acting if 
she wished to live, but she returned to the theater as soon as 
she was able to leave her bed. When she was asked by an ad- 
mirer what gift he could send her, she replied, ‘‘They say I am 
o die, so you may send me a coffin.” 

A week later, she was notified by a famous coffin maker that 
an order had been received for a coffin, to be constructed ac- 
cording to her wishes. Sarah was most particular about its 
design, finally agreeing that it should be made of rosewood, 
with handles of solid silver — later changed to gold. 

For the remainder of her life this coffin never left her side, 
even during her travels. She had a trestle made on which it 
stood at the end of her bed, so she could see it without effort, 
on awakening. 

“To remind me that my body will soon be dust and that my 
glory alone will live forever,” she explained. 

— The Real Sarah Bernhardt 


ruEN I DIE, I want you to place my body in the office 
W of the Mercury (Paris, Mo.). Start the press and keep 
it running. Show the mourners the Linotype. And have a 
Negro chorus sing Rock of Ages These instructions of Thomas 
Vaughan Bodine, editor of the Mercury^ were carried out to 
the letter; his body lay in state from 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. along- 
side the desk where he had worked for half a century; and 350 
mourners were handed his obituary, fresh off the clanking 
press. ♦ — Timt 



The One Hundred Percent American 


Condensed from The American Mercury 
Ralph Linton 

Anthmpologist, University of Wisconsin; author of 
"The Study of Man, an Introduction" 


D espite the average Ameri- 
can’s pride in things Amer- 
ican, some insidious foreign 
ideas have already wormed their 
way into his civilization. 

Thus dawn finds the unsuspect- 
ing patriot garbed in pajamas, a 
garment of East Indirin origin, and 
lying in a bed built on a pattern 
which originated in either Persia or 
Asia Minor. On waking he glances 
at the clock, a medieval European 
invention, uses one potent Latin 
word in abbreviated form, rises in 
haste, and goes to the bathroom. 

Here he must feel himself in the 
presence of a great American insti- 
tution — until he remembers that 
glass was invented by the ancient 
Egyptians, the use of glazed tiles 
for floors and walls in the Near 
East, and porcelain in China. Even 
his bathtub and toilet are copies of 
Roman originals. The only purely 
American contribution is the steam 
radiator, against which our patriot 
very briefly and unintentionally 
'places his posterior. In the bathroom 
the American shaves (a rite devel- 
oped by the priests of ancienjt Egypt), 
washes with soap invented by the 
ancient Gauls, and dries himself on 
a Turkish towel. 

Returning to the bedroom, the 


unconscious victim of un-American 
practices puts on garments whose 
form derives from the skin clothing 
of ancient nomads of the Asiatic 
steppes, and fastens them with but- 
tons whose prototypes appeared in 
Europe at the close of the Stone Age. 
This costume, appropriate enough 
for outdoor exercise in a cold cli- 
mate, is quite unsuited to American 
summers, steam-heated houses, and 
Pullmans. Nevertheless, foreign ideas 
and habits, hold the unfortunate 
man in thrall. He puts on his feet 
stiff coverings made from hide pre- 
pared by a process invented in an- 
cient Egypt. Lastly, he ties about 
his neck a strip of bright-colored 
cloth which is a vestigial survival of 
the shoulder shawls worn by 17th- 
century Croats. Then he gives him- 
self a final appraisal in the mirror, 
an old Mediterranean invention, 
and goes downstairs to breakfast. 

Here his food and drink are placed 
before him in pottery vessels, the 
popular name for which — china — 
betrays their origin. His fork is a 
medieval Italian invention and his 
spoon a copy of a Roman original. 

If our patriot adheres to the so- 
called American breakfast, his coffee 
(descendant of an Abyssinian plant) 
will be accompanied by an orange. 


© W 7 > American Mercury^ Ine.^ 570 Lexington Aoe,^ N. T. C. 

{^be American Mercury^ Aprils *37) 31 
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domesticated in the Mediterranean 
region. He will follow this with a 
bowl of cereal made from grain do- 
mesticated in the Near East. Then 
he will go on to waffles, a Scandina- 
vian invention, with plenty of but- 
ter, originally a Near-Eastern cos- 
metic. 

Breakfast over, he places on his 
head a molded piece of felt, in- 
vented by the nomads of Eastern 
Asia, and sprints for his train — 
the train, not the sprinting, being 
an English invention. If it looks 
like rain, he takes an umbrella, in- 
vented in India. At the station he 
pays for his newspaper with coins 
invented in ancient Lydia. Once on 


board the train he settles back to 
inhale the fumes of a cigarette 
invented in Mexico, or a cigar in- 
vented in Brazil. 

Meanwhile our American reads 
the news of the day, imprinted in 
characters invented by the ancient 
Semites by a process invented in 
Germany upon a material invented 
in China. As he scans the latest edi- 
torial pointing out the dire results 
to our institutions of accepting for- 
eign ideas, he will not fail to thank 
a Hebrew God in an Indo-European 
language that he is a one hundred per- 
cent (decimal system invented by 
the Greeks) American (from Amer- 
icus Vespucci, Italian geographer). 


cJtranQe ^^tme 

In a little American backwoods town is a clock with no ma- 
chinery except a face, hands and a lever. The lever is connected 
with a geyser which shoots out an immense column of hot water 
every 38 seconds, each spout moving the hands forward 38 sec- 
onds. Since the spouting never varies the tenth of a second, the 
clock keeps perfect time. 

In Switzerland, clocks are now being made without faces. To tell 
time you press a button and, by means of phonographic internal ar- 
rangements, the clock calls out **Half past five,” or whatever the time 
may be. 

H A Munich professor has invented a sickroom clock. When a 
button is pressed a magnified shadow of the clock’s hands is 
thrown on the ceiling so that an invalid may see it without craning 

his neck. — N. Hudson Moore. Th* Old Clock Book (Stokes) 

C Jutting out about a foot from the side of a house in Fez, Morocco, 
are the butt-ends of 12 rafters. Precisely at each hour, an attendant 
places a flower pot upon the end of one of the rafters. At midday, all the 
pots are cleared away and the whole thing starts all over aggin. 

— E. K. Gann in TiUphony 



Cafe Society 


Condensed from Vogue 
Frank Crowninshield 

For 21 years editor of Vanity Fair; author of 
** Manners for the Metropolis" 


W ITHIN the past year or two 
there has appeared in New 
York a new, colorful, prod- 
igal social army, the ranks of which 
are made up of rich, carefree, and, 
quite often, idle people. It is every- 
where known as Cafe Society. 

Apparently, the votaries of the 
new cult prefer to go to bed at 
dawn; to dance — with the endur- 
ance of dervishes — at night clubs; 
to dine well and drink late in cafes. 
They have been heralded as rest- 
less and haunted spirits who, three 
times a day, wave at one another 
in an ecstasy of amazed recogni- 
tion, first at the Colony, then at 
*“21,” and finally, after midnight, 
at El Morocco. This group (and 
similar groups have begun to show 
their heads in other cities) has been 
so widely publicized that many 
people throughout the country have 
come to believe that it represents 
“society.” 

Actually, the great bulk of re- 
sponsible society in New York is 
constituted (as it is in Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore, Charleston, 
Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, 
and a score or more *^cities) of 
sensible and decently bred people 
who live conventionally and put 
their families, work, charities, books. 


music, gardens, and public respon- 
sibilities before their pleasures and 
amusements. It is their sense of 
responsibility that makes them 
essentially different from this new 
social battalion. 

One of the chief dangers of Cafe 
Society is the widespread publicity 
it awakens because of the conduct 
of its devotees; their often fantastic 
entertainments, their jewels, furs, 
and exasperating spirit of bravado, 
their lack of that serenity, elegance 
and moderation so often observable 
in the old society. The public nat- 
urally comes to believe that their , 
behavior is typical of society as a 
whole. It is from such inaccurate 
conceptions that the seeds of social 
disturbances sometimes spring. 

It may be absurd to predict that 
we are, in the near future, to see a 
social upheaval in America. But it 
is not absurd to point out that in 
Europe, society, whether Cafe or 
Conservative, has come upon evil 
days: so evil indeed that the tocsin 
has sounded its doom in Germany, 
Russia, Turkey, Poland, Spain, 
and Greece; and that, with it, in 
those unhappy countries, has gone 
taste, and respect for breeding, and 
the appreciation of art, and other 
amenities of the cultivated life. 


9 Condi Nast Puktieations^ Inc,^ Greenvneb^ Conn, 
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South America, with war scares of its own, 
is imitating European militarism 


Arming the Good Neighbors 

Condensed from Current History 


Genaro Arbatza 


letter is written to the fine lady 
members of the People's Mandate for 
Peace who recently made an air tour to 
urge the Latin-American governments 
to ratify the treaties signed at the Buenos 
Aires Conference a year ago as a means 
of securing peace in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

T o THE crusading ladies of the 
Flying Caravan: 

During your air tour you 
have been applauded by officials of 
the Latin-American nations, and I 
imagine that you were convinced 
they took seriously your hope of 
banishing the fear of war from 
South America. 

1 am afraid you have only pro- 
vided a good laugh for them. Who, 
may I ask, wants to banish the fear 
of war from South America? War 
has always been a very profitable 
business, and just now the univer- 
sal fear of war is proving to be 
equally profitable. Many of the 
gentlemen you met are playing the 
game now with great personal gain. 
Let me tell you the story. 

At the end of the World War the 
Allied governments were surfeited 
with huge stores of leftover war 
materials — and huge debts to 


South American countries for wheat, 
beef and nitrate, yhe solution was 
obvious: military missions were 
sent to promote larger military 
establishments in the young repub- 
lics; the Allied debts were settled 
with shipments of trench mortars, 
bombs and guns; and a tremendous 
campaign of international trouble- 
making was started. 

Seizing upon the bitter Tacna- 
Arica boundary controversy be- 
tween Peru and Chile, the arms 
traders drummed up a war scare 
that threatened to involve most of 
South America. When an English 
naval mission sold Chile the battle- 
ship Canada^ four light destroyers 
and six submarines, it was time for 
Peru to go into the market. An 
American naval mission went south 
to reorganize Peru’s navy, and 
American shipbuilders sold Peru 
destroyers and submarines. 

The race was on. Argentina, out- 
distanced by her neighbor Chile, 
enlarged her navy, and Brazil, Ar- 
gentina’s rival, increased her arma- 
ment expense to 35 percent of her 
total revenues. There was a scram- 
ble to buy submarines, England, 
France, Italy and theiUnited States 


<S) Current History, Inc., 6j Park Row, N, T. C. 
{Current History, Jonuory, 
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getting most of the golden harvest. 
European and American air mis- 
sions descended upon the southern 
continent. Preceded by a good pub- 
licity campaign, they would sell 
their cargo of planes, the feted air 
heroes getting jobs as instructors. 
Italy stationed De Pinedcf as air 
attache in Argentina and then sent 
General Balbo to Brazil in a spec- 
tacular flight with 21 planes which 
he sold to the Brazilian govern- 
ment. 

The part played by the United 
States during this South American 
armament boom was disclosed at 
the Nye Committee hearings in the 
Senate. American arms makers 
“greased” their way through high 
official quarters. They placed spies 
in government offices to watch 
their competitors’ moves; they 
outfitted revolutionists as well as 
the governments they were revolt- 
ing against. 

This vast piling up of armaments 
culminated in a wave of strife, in- 
cluding the Chaco War and the 
Brazilian civil war of 1932 — strife 
in which more than 150,000 Latin- 
Americans were killed. 

During the depression the arms 
trade slackened but it is again in 
iull flower. It is easier for the Euro- 
pean nations that are producing 
munitions on a tremendous scale 
to pay for South AmericanVaw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs with arms 
than with other manufactures. 
And, because of the rapid obso- 
lescence of warships in the world’s 
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naval race, some nations are offer- 
ing exceptional naval bargains to 
South American countries. 

The most active competitors 
now are Italy, Germany, Great 
Britain, Japan, Czechoslovakia, and 
the United States. The arms mak- 
ers are using their time-tested 
methods: buying influence in high 
places, stirring up disputes and ri- 
valries, agitating for armaments 
through powerful newspapers. In 
addition to purely commercial con- 
siderations, Italy, Germany and 
Japan are striving to secure a stra- 
tegic foothold in the war establish- 
ments of the southern countries. 

Early in 1937, right after the 
Buenos Aires Peace Conference, 
Argentina, in a superb show of 
strength that proclaimed her dream 
of hegemony in the continent, sent 
a squadron of warships on a visit to 
Peru. While this fleet was steaming 
past the Chilean coast, the Chilean 
Congress voted 100,000,000 pesos 
for bombing planes. 

Brazil hastened to carry out a 
vast naval program, for the rivalry 
between Argentina and Brazil is in- 
tense. Each answers in the first 
person to the infantile question: 
“ Which is the greatest country in 
South America?” And each, in 
turn, influences its train of satellite 
republics. Uruguay, Paraguay, Bo- 
livia and Peru line up with Argen- 
tina; Ecuador and Colombia, hav- 
ing boundary disputes with Peru, 
lean toward the Brazil-Chile part- 
nership. 
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The international provocateurs 
have also succeeded in reviving the 
long-dormant Chilean-Argentine ri- 
valry. Fiery articles in the Chilean 
press attribute to Argentina greedy 
designs upon Chilean territory; 
Argentine and Peruvian spies are 
reported to have been caught re- 
cently gathering information about 
Chilean warships and coast de- 
fenses. 

With the wheels thus spinning, 
there are boundless possibilities for 
the selling of munitions — and for 
a new period of revolutions and 
wars. 

Last September the two-million- 
dollar destroyer Mistones slid down 
the ways at Birkenhead — England, 
the seventh Argentine warship to 
be launched in Britain in 1937. Ar- 
gentina is also building ten mine 
layers and buying war planes in 
several countries, including a recent 
order of 35 bombers in the United 
States. 

Meanwhile Chile has strength- 


ened her army and initiated an 
armament program that includes 
purchase of destroyers, two I13,- 
000,000 cruisers, and German and 
Italian bombers. 

Likewise, Peru and Ecuador have 
been buying military aircraft in 
Europe. 

While Argentina has favored 
British naval constructors, Brazil 
has called on th*e United States for 
assistance in carrying out her naval 
program, which provides for the 
construction of two large cruisers, 
nine destroyers, five submarines, 
and six mine sweepers. 

In the press campaigns that are 
stimulating the arms race in South 
America there has not been a single 
word alx)ut the danger of extra- 
continental invasion. Only local ri- 
valries, foreign-made, have been 
played up. 

All this is what the Buenos 
Aires Conference “for the Main- 
tenance of Peace’’ was supposed to 
end with a set of treaties. 


♦ ♦ 
♦ 


<^3 ram ^^wtsier 


WOMAN once asked her husband if he had change for a ten-dollar 
bill. He looked in his pocket and found he had I14.19, but that he could 
not change the bill. In fact, he couldn’t change any bill, no matter what 
the denomination, nor did he have change for a half-dollar, quarter, 
dime or nickel. What did he have? 

{Answer on page S8) 



^ The importance of having fun 


Amusements and Personality 

By 

Henry C. Unky Pb.D. 

Director of the Psychological Service Center, New York City; 
author of “The Return to Religion ” 


F rom a recent personality study 
of 20,000 young people in the 
United States, in which 8 o 
psychologists cooperated, emerges 
the significant fact that having fun 
is important in more ways than one. 
Games and amusements not only 
afibrd recreation and relaxation 
but they are a major influence in 
developing personality. 

Earlier studies had brought out 
the fact that a pleasing personality, 
once regarded as a lucky possession 
of certain fortunate people, is ac- 
tually something that can be meas- 
* ured scientifically, and that it is 
largely the result of habits and skills 
which can be deliberately acquired.* 
It was known from these earlier 
studies that games and amuse- 
ments are helpful in developing 
personality. But now we have this 
point confirmed by a vast amount 
of data, and are able to say definitely 
that certain amusements contrite 
ute little to personality, and others 
a great deal. 

CXir tests show that the amuse- 
ments which contribute most to 
personality are those involving ac- 
tivity and physical exercise. Sum- 

*See "Personality Can Be Acquired," The 
Reader’s Digest, De^mber, *36. 


mer camps, for example, definitely 
aid children to develop personality 
because active outdoor games are a 
major part of camp programs. A 
single summer at camp, however, 
was found to have little or no sig- 
nificance in the case of children 
who disliked the experience and 
were unable to adjust themselves 
to new ways of having a good 
time. 

Concentrating on one or two 
athletic sports was found much less 
helpful to personality than partici- 
pating in five or six. Naturally, 
the person who can play six games 
with a moderate degree of skill is 
much better prepared to have fun 
with a variety of friends and ac- 
quaintances than is the person who 
can play only one or two. 

The most popular indoor amuse- 
ments throughout the United States 
at present are: listening to the 
radio, reading (usually without any 
attempt to formulate ideas of one’s 
own), and going to the movies. 
Yet these amusements are among 
the least beneficial in developing 
personality. In their eflFect on per- 
sonality, indoor amusements were 
divided by our tests into two groups, 
as follows: 
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Contributing Mart Contributing Less 

Parries Checkers 

Social dancing Chess 

Contract bridge Listening to radio 
Ping-pong Movies 

Pool or billiards 

The distinguishing fact about the 
amusements, outdoor or indoor, 
which contribute most to person- 
ality is that they require action and 
involve the participation of other 
people. The best games are those 
which promote social activity and 
the exchange of ideas, conversation, 
laughter and sometimes temper. 
Becoming thoroughly angry with 
people is often a stage in getting to 
know them. If we successfully pass 
this point and reach the stage of 
hilarious laughter, we have gone far 
in cementing friendship. 

One of the common hindrances 
to having a good time is the inabil- 
ity to converse easily. Certain peo- 
ple become tongue-tied in the pres- 
ence of others. They feel themselves 
paralyzed with fear and some, ac- 
cording to their own statements, 
break out in a cold sweat. Deliber- 
ate efforts to force conversation are 
often worse than useless for such 
people, making them more self- 
conscious than ever. 

We often advise people thus trou- 
bled to learn some of the games 
mentioned above. For example, in 
bridge it is more important to pay 
careful attention to the actions of 
three other people than to be a 
great talker. Indeed, the steady 
talker is a nuisance. Yet, because a 


player is not under pressure to 
make conversation, and because 
the game raises its own subjects, it 
becomes more natural for him to 
converse easily. Similarly, social 
dancing is one of the surest ways of 
bridging this gap. Our studies re- 
veal it as a pastime which contrib- 
utes much to personality, for it 
greatly expands social contacts. 

The more strenuous games are 
especially conducive to the natural 
development of conversational ease. 
Under the pressures of physical ex- 
ertion and excited competition, 
talk becomes inevitable. Players 
quickly reach the stage of pleasant 
informality. 

All such activities develop con- 
fidence and ease in the presence of 
people, and this is the foundation 
for more complete conversational 
powers. 

It is not surprising that games 
and sports which require physical 
exertion are more beneficial to per- 
sonality than those which do not. 
They convert us from spectators 
into participants. They take the 
place, at least in part, of the physi- 
cal labor now performed for us by 
labor-saving devices. The fun they 
give has a lasting effect because it 
is conducive to relaxation and to 
emotional poise. 

Equally important is the fact 
that games give pleasure not only 
to us but to the people we play 
with. Personality, let us remember, 
is measured by the extent to which 
the individual has acquired habits 
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and skills which interest and serve 
other people. The bridge player 
who remembers his partner's dis- 
card is doing him a real service — 
a service which adds to the pleasure 
both of his partner and of himself. 

In all group amusements, this 
same principle of service holds true. 
Having a good time oneself is in- 
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extricably bound up with serving 
one’s partners and letting them 
have fun as well. 

Therefore, let’s have more fun! 
And if we acquire some new habits 
and skills in the process, and benefit 
both our friends and ourselves, so 
much the better. It all adds up to 
better personalities. 


Unnatural Science 


P ART of the bee’s mission in life is to 
fertilize plants and flowers by carry- 
ing pollen from one to another during 
his quest for honey. But there are some 
plants he doesn’t like, and if he keeps 
them on his blacklist, those plants have 
to be artificially fertilized, which takes 
up a lot of time. Now scientists, after a 
number of tests, have found that by 
taking out the essence of the flowers the 
bee does like, and spraying it on the out- 
siders, he is fooled into visiting the boy- 
cotted plants. — ReyfwUs Netes (London) 

T O shorten the ordinary spawning 
cycle of trout, with a consequent 
saving of time and cost in getting the 
young into streams, Earl Hoover of the 
New Hampshire Fish and Game De- 
partment found a way to fool fish in the 
hatchery as to the time of year. First 
the day of the breeding trout was 
lengthened by shining lights over the 
aquaria after the light of the short win- 
ter day had faded, producing midsum- 
mer light conditions. Then the days were 


gradually shortened by turning off the 
lights and shading the aquaria, each day 
a little earlier, producing artificial au- 
tumn. The trout responded as they nor- 
mally do in the fall — the females pro- 
duced their quota of ripe eggs, and the 
males were ready with copious quanti- 
ties of fertilizing milt. — Sdenee News LeUer 

S ILKWORM raisers of Japan have 
trained silkworms to spin on a flat 
surface, thus doing away not only with 
cocoons but with the expensive process 
of boiling the cocoons to kill the chrys- 
alis. A number of worms, at the stage 
when they must begin to spin, are plac^ 
on a flat tray along whose edge is an 
electric current of low voltage, to pre- 
vent their crawling off. After searching 
about some time for a suitable place to 
spin, the silkworms give up and begin 
spinning on the surface, continuing un- 
til they become so exhausted they enter 
the chrysalis stage. Then they are picked 
from the tray and disposed of. 

— Chicago Daily Tribune 



Q A forgotten attempt in the ’6o*s to 

reach Europe by telegraph through Alaska 

Magnificent Fiasco 

Condensed from The North American Review 


tv, H, Deppermann 


T ^e campfires of the Civil 
War were barely extinguished 
when, on July 8, 1865, a curi- 
ous flotilla of 24 vessels sailed out 
of the Golden Gate. Five hundred 
adventurous young men — survey- 
ors, explorers and engineers — im- 
patiently paced the decks 
as the expedition headed 
northward. Vast and un- 
usual was the cargo, for it 
included several tons of 
green-glass insulators, and 
— strangest of all — 1200 
miles of telegraph wire! 

For this was the telegraph armada 
setting forth to build the Collins 
Overland Telegraph to unite Amer- 
ica and Europe by land^ linking 
New York and Paris by 16,000 
miles of pole-strung wire, except for 
36 miles of water at Bering Strait. 

The dream of instantaneous com- 
munication between the New World 
and the Old had been stirring the 
imagination of men since the first 
telegraph line was stretched. The 
dream came true for a few brief 
hours in 1858 when Cyrus W. Field 
succeeded in joining England and 
America by submarine cable. But 
no sooner was the cable laid than 


it parted somewhere in the Atlan- 
tic ooze. Four subsequent attempt^ 
costing >10,000,000, proved fruitless, 
and the hope of connecting two 
continents under the sea appeared 
as remote as ever. 

One man, however, had an in- 
genious solution. He was 
Peter Macdonough Col- 
lins, destined to become 
the most talked>of char- 
acter of his day. Collins 
had joined the California 
gold rush, and had be- 
come a banker and dealer 
in gold dust. In 1856 President 
Pierce appointed him commercial 
agent to Siberia. During the long 
journey to his post, Collins con- 
ceived the idea of an overland tele- 
graph service between New York 
and Europe, via Bering Strait. While 
Cyrus Field was feeding cable to 
the Atlantic fish, Collins was secur- 
ing grants from Czar Alexander II 
and Queen Victoria to construct a ' 
telegraph line through British Co- 
lumbia, Russian America (Alaska) 
and Siberia. 

The grants secured, Collins turned 
for financial assistance to Hiram 
Sibley, founder and first president 
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of Western Union. Already, Sib- 
ley’s seven-year-old company had 
in one mighty gesture flung a trans- 
continental telegraph across the 
U. S. The construction of a line 
girdling half the globe, and joining 
America and Europe ov^and, would 
make Sibley’s company a world 
power. Sibley, willing to gamble, 
gave Collins a check for $100,000. 
Congress, which at first had given 
the project scant encouragement; 
finally passed Public Act 171, and 
A. Lincoln scratched his name on a 
document which appropriated an- 
other $50,000 for the enterprise. 

The prospective earnings of the 
Collins Extension were fabulous. 
Sibley and Collins were already 
projecting a network of subsidiary 
lines and visualizing the commerce 
of the whole of Europe, Asia and 
North and South America as tribu- 
tary to their system! 

The Collins Overland Telegraph 
was to extend from San Francisco 
to British Columbia, where for 1200 
miles it was to run along Fraser’s 
River and the fiunous Cari^u wagon 
road built shortly before to open 
the gold-mining country. The 50- 
foot right-of-way hack^ through 
an almost solid wall of vii^n spruce 
is still the main highway through 
central British Columbia and to 
this day is known as the Telegraph 
Trail. The telegraph was to con- 
tinue through 900 trackless miles of 
Russian America, then cross Bering 
Strait to pierce the bleakest part of 
Siberia for 1800 miles to the mouth 


of the Amur River. By the time the 
American expedition took the field 
the Russians had already completed 
three quarters of their yooo-mile 
line from St. Petersburg to the 
Amur. 

With 500 daredevils fresh from 
Antietam and Gettysburg under his 
command, Colonel Charles F. Buck- 
ley, in charge of the expedition, im- 
posed strictest military discipline. 
But in this motley telegraph army 
there was one man, Robert Kenni- 
cott, to whom the military com- 
plexion of the expedition was irk- 
some. Kennicott was accustomed 
to movre rapidly and alone; at 30 
he was a noteworthy Arctic explorer 
and one of the leading naturalists 
of his day. At 22 he had organized 
the Museum of Natural History at 
Northwestern University and at 24 
explored Russian America for the 
Smithsonian Museum. 

Kennicott was the first to dis- 
cover that the Yukon emptied not 
into the Arctic Ocean but into the 
Pacific, a fact which obstinate Eng- 
lish map makers failed to acknowl- 
edge until 21 years later. When the 
telegraph company asked for a 
qualifi^ explorer, the Smithsonian 
recommended Kennicott, who ac- 
cepted with the stipulation that he 
be permitted to select a party of six 
to make scientific observations and 
collections. Before leaving San Fran- 
cisco, Kennicott was stricken with 
a heart attack, but went on in spite 
of it. 

The actual building of the tele- 
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graph line was an epic of hardihood. 
Bitter cold, sometimes 55 degrees 
below zero, numbed the workers 
hip-deep in snow as they labori- 
ously gnawed out postholes for the 
poles brought in with heroic drudg- 
ery behind straining dog teams. 
W hymper, the artist of the expedi- 
tion, reports that “six holes were a 
good day’s work.” It was almost a 
miracle that on New Year’s day, 
1866, the telegraph army reached 
the shores of the mighty Yukon and 
set up the last spruce pole amid the 
thunder of a 32-gun salute and the 
explosion of an old Russian blun- 
derbuss. 

Meanwhile, on the Siberian side, 
a gargantuan work was also going 
forward. By July 27, 1866, little 
more than a year after the expedi- 
tion had left San Francisco, the 
construction was progressing with 
phenomenal rapidity. But on that 
date the needle of destiny swung 
sharply away from the Overland 
Telegraph and pointed at the S.S. 
Great Easterly just then nosing into 
Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. She 
carried the last hope and the last 
dollar of Cyrus W. Field. Behind 
her she had strung a 2000-mile trail 
of gutta-percha-covered wire not 
much thicker than a man’s thumb. 
By 8^3 o’clock of that momentous 
evening of July 27, the two ends of 
the first successful transatlantic sub- 
marine cable were spliced together! 
It was the death knell of the Collins 
Overland Telegraph. 

It took more than a year for the 


sound of “taps” to carry to the 
workers in the field, so far were 
they from civilization. For decades 
afterward, Alaskan Eskimos were 
drinking reindeer milk from huge 
green-glass insulators. Indians used 
the abandoned wire to construct 
primitive suspension bridges, some 
of which were hanging until recent 
times. The 20,000 unused poles 
in Siberia provided ample firewood 
for many years for wandering tribes, 
to whom this strange telegraphic 
pageant was beyond all under- 
standing. They saw strangers rush 
into their land, hew down tall 
trees, painstakingly strip them of 
their branches and then pile them 
neatly in huge mounds. Suddenly 
they disappeared. Inscrutable in- 
deed are the ways of the white man. 

Of Peter Macdonough Collins 
there is little more to relate. He 
died in 1900 in an obscure hotel in 
New York at the age of 87, and his 
passing stirred no more than a para- 
graph in New York newspapers. 

It was Robert Kennicott’s fate 
to die heroically in the A askan wil- 
derness saving a companion who 
had fallen into the icy waters of the 
Yukon. He did not live to hear that 
the Atlantic cable had been success- 
fully laid; he never knew that the 
Collins Overland was destined to 
be a monumental failure. History 
has been a neglectful stepmother to 
Kennicott, but we now realize that 
it was this frail young man who set 
in motion a sequence of events which 
magnificently justified all the hard- 
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ships and heartaches of the ill- 
starred expedition. 

Briefly, Robert Kennicott is largely 
responsible for our purchase of 
Alaska. Without his knowledge of 
that mighty region, contained in a 
score of reports to the Smithsonian, 
we should never have known enough 
about Alaska to want it. More than 
any other man before him he en- 
riched our knowledge of its geog- 
raphy and natural history, its in- 
finite resources of timber, fish, fur 
and precious metal. Others had 
been there and previous proposals 
to purchase the territory had biqen 
ma^e but it was Kennicott’s glow- 


ing reports, coming at a time when 
a permanent solution was required 
to settle the squabbles of American 
fishermen in Russian waters, that 
inspired Secretary of State Seward 
to conclude negotiations for the 
purchase of Russian America — 
586,000 square miles — for $7,200,- 
000. For two cents an acre we pur- 
chased an inexhaustible territory 
from which we have already taken 
$700,000,000 in minerals alone! 

Today, a mountain, a city, a lake 
and a glacier bear Kenhicott’s name, 
but his most enduring monument 
is Alaska, the frost-bound theater 
of the Collins Overland fiasco. 


^^lie cJlars (Some CDo 


T hanks to the efforts of Frank D. Korkosz and his brother, 
backed by the Museum of Natural History, Springfield, 
Mass., recently dedicated its new home-made planetarium with 
a projector which cost only $12,000 (as compart with the $120,- 
000 of the four other planetaria in the country) but which can 
show the splendors of the firmament as effectively as the more 
expensive installations. The Springfield dome is 40 feet in diam- 
eter as against the 75 feet of New York’s Hayden Planetarium. 

The Zeiss projector used in other planetaria looks like a big 
dumbbell, its globular ends studded with lenses by which the 
stars are projected. But the Springfield projector is an aluminum 
ball mounted on a cradle — a sort of complex mechanical magic 
lantern. Inside is a 500-watt lamp, whose light streams through 
lenses and lantern slides of stars and projects on the dome a per- 
fect reproduction of any desired aspect of the night sky. 

Springfield’s achhevement woves that there is now no reason 
why any city, college or hi^ school with an adequate domed 
ceiUng may not teac£ astronomy in the most dramatic way ever 
devised. — w. r. Tims 
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The Raleigh Touch 

«<"yp^UNNy THINGS ya see in this 
M game,” our cabdriver said. 
-iL ” F*rinstance, Pm drivin' along 
52nd Street one night, see, and there's 
a guy standin' on the sidewalk with a 
dame, and he flags me. So I pull up and 
open the door, but no, that won't do. 
* Get out and put your coat down on the 
street for the lady to step on,’ this guy 
says to me. So I figure what the hell, it’s 
good for a tip, so I get out and put my 
coat down, and this dame gets in the 
cab, and the guy gets in, and off we go, 
and sure enough, he tips me a buck. 

“But what / don't get,” said our 
cabdriver, turning around and looking 
at us earnestly, “what I don’t get is 
where the hell the guy ever picked up a 
crazy idea like that.” — Thf New Yorker 

♦ 

No JV^ord for It 

A MIDDLE-AGED, well-dressed man 
came briskly into the restaurant, 
and sat down at a reserved table next to 
mine. He said nothing, but at once the 
waitress put before him a cheese sand- 
wich, a baked apple and a pot of coffee. 
In five minutes he had disposed of the 
food, and was gone. I said to the wait- 
ress, “He must be a regular.” 

“ Regular is no word for it,” she said. 
“What is the word for it?” I asked. 
“They don't make such words. For 
14 years, every day except Saturday 
and Sunday, he comes in at 18 minutes 
past 12. Always eats the same thing, 
and never talks. 1 don't say a word ex- 
cept in May and September. In Sep- 
tember, I say, ‘We've got oysters.' He 


says, ‘ Good,' and I give him an oyster 
cocktail instead of a baked apple until 
May. Then I say, ‘No more oysters.' 
He says, ‘Good,’ and we go back to 
cheese sandwich, baked apple and cof- 
fee. For 14 years!” 

“The restaurant business must be a 
curious business,” 1 said. 

“Curious is no word for it,” she said. 

— Jerome Beatty In The American Magazine 

♦ 


Sportsman 


STRANGE SIGHT was observed on 
Park Avenue recently, just at 
dawn. A Department of Sanitation 
truck was batting along as fast as it 
could go. The night’s take had included 
a discarded polo mallet, which was in 
the competent hands of one of the rub- 
bish collectors. He was standing on the 
running board and, with well-timed, 
powerful strokes, was walloping a tin 
can ahead of the truck. The driver of 
the truck was following the can like an 
intelligent pony, occasionally crying, 
“Atsa stuff. Tommy Hitchcock!” 

— The New Yorker 


♦ 


Applied Psychologp 
Y AM NOT starving and I do not have 
JL 17 children to feed,” ran the sales 
chatter of a woman selling gardenias 
outside the Music Hall, New York. “ I 
sell flowers because I love flowers and 
enjoy selling them. If you care to buy, 
they are 25 cents each, and I will thank 
you. If you are not interested, that is 
your business, and God speed you on 
your way.” 

She emptied five baskets in 15 min- 
utes. —George Tucker 




d The annual pilgrimage of high school 
students to watch history in the making 


On to Washington 

Condensed from The American Legion Magazine 
Maxine Davis 


‘ whispered a high school ington Board of Trade and the Cap- 

fl _ youngster hanging over the ital Transit Company sponsor broad- 
rail in the gallery of the casts and send out movies and rep- 
Houseof Representatives, “doesn't resentatives with alluring posters 
it all seem realV* and booklets. Some schools have a 

Government and history were com- four-year plan by which each young- 
ing to life for that boy, and for 79 ster begins as soon as he enters high 
of his fellows — the senior class of school to contribute a dime or quar- 
a small Pennsylvania high school, ter a week toward his senior trip. 
For nearly four years they had all Others raise money by giving plays 
been working, saving, planning for and carnivals; in some cases churches 
this trip to Washington. And here and ser^'icc clubs come to the rescue 
they were, watching Great Things of a perilous fund, 
happening. That group in the House gallery 

This group was one of many that has come 400 miles, traveling in a 
come to Washington every spring, special railway coach. They brought 
The graduating class’s pilgrimage stacks of fried chicken and monu- 
has become traditional in high schools mental sandwiches. They reached 
all over the country during the past Washington last evening and were 
20 years. From March through July, taken by bus to an inexpensive, old- 
boys and girls stream through the fashioned hotel. At eight this morn- 
city in parties ranging from 15 to ing their chaperones divided them 
800. Last April alone more than 12,- into parties, each headed by an 
cxx> young people poured past the elected leader, and they set out by 
historic shrines of the city. One school bus for an incredibly full morning, 
principal, who in 191 1 became con- First they see the yellowing man- 
vinced that such trips would raise uscripts in the Folger Shakespeare 
history and political science above Library; next they wander through 
the level of mere textbook memo- the marble corridors of the Supreme 
rizing, has himself conducted 7000 Court; and then they enter the Li- 
young people through the capital. brary of Congress, many of them 
To promote the tours, the Wash- with fixed purposes. One lad heads 

® ^be Amtriemn Legion, 75 48 St,, N. T, C, 

{Tbe American Legion Magazine, February, 'j8) 
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instantly for the collection of fine 
violins and apparently memorizes 
every detail of the Betts Stradi- 
varius. A young girl inquires the lo- 
cation of the Persian manuscripts. 
“Pm studying design,” she explains 
timidly. Another girl has routed 
out a librarian who demonstrates 
the catalogue system. Crowds hang 
over the Constitution, and the mem- 
oranda for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

This afternoon the youngsters are 
going off on private expeditions. One 
girl, the daughter of the town drug- 
gist, is to see the exhibits at the 
American Pharmaceutical Society. 
A group of scientifically-minded boys 
are going to inspect the wind tun- 
nels and the sound chamber at the 
Bureau of Standards. Others want 
to see the three-pound frogs and al- 
bino trout at the Bureau of Fish- 
eries. They plan to stop also at the 
Patent Office. 

What the students get out of the 
trips depends in no small measure 
on the guides. Here is the senior 
class of a New Jersey school. As 
soon as they are loaded into the bus, 
the guide takes their measure. They 
giggle and whisper as he points out 
the site of the old B. & O. station 
where Garfield was assassinated. When 
he says “This is the Dolly Madison 
House — and did you know Dolly 
Madison invented ice cream, by mis- 
take?” the girls look up. “On the 
left is Henderson Castle, built by 
the author of the 13th Amendment. 
Who knows which one that is?” 


No one, apparently, and after a 
lot of guessing, the guide tells them. 
He is a young man with humor and 
authentic knowledge born of sin- 
cere interest, and with a quiet 
authority which ultimately com- 
mands these undisciplined young- 
sters. When he points out John L. 
Lewis’s home in Alexandria, he starts 
a brief labor discussion. When he 
seats them in the amphitheater in 
Arlington to tell them the story of 
the Unknown Soldier, he has the 
satisfaction of looking at faces which 
reflect the solemnity of the place 
and the history. 

Even more important than intel- 
ligent guides to make these Wash- 
ington trips a success is imagination 
on the part of teachers during pre- 
ceding months. Some educators plan 
a portion of their curriculum as back- 
ground to the tour, making the ex- 
pedition a project study in govern- 
ment and history. 

Of late the Office of Education 
has begun to give direction to the 
trips. One of its representatives re- 
cently took a party of 500 on a two- 
day expedition starting in the House 
Office Building, where their Repre- 
sentative in Congress met them, 
showed them his office, a commit- 
tee in session, and then from the 
gallery showed them what was go- 
ing on. In the Senate, one of their 
Senators received them. Chief of 
the G-men J. Edgar Hoover himself 
received them in his office. In other 
buildings, scientists and bureau heads 
explained their work.^ 
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When they return home, students 
write descriptive reports for the lo- 
cal newspaper, or to be read in school 
assemblies and parent-teacher meet- 
ings. For these youngsters from small 
communities, the glimpse of Wash- 
ington’s vast and various treasures 


opens up stimulating vistas. What- 
ever the individual student sees or 
hears, he is exposed to the symbols 
of American greatness and tradition. 
These, if he is led to see them with 
proper understanding, cannot fail 
to make a lasting impression. 


^ ‘*TTic men who have traveled most widely are those 
who have really seen what lies dose about them at home'* 


Every Man His Own Naturalist 

Condensed from Natural History 
Donald Cuirass Peattie 

Naturalist; author of ** Green Laurels," "Singing in 
the Wilderness,** "An Almanac for Moderns,** etc. 


T Iwelve years ago when I was 
jobless I walked into a news- 
paper office and asked to be 
allowed to write a nature column. 
The editor, in a welter of next Sun- 
day’s pictures, told me wearily that 
I might try — but he’d have to 
drop it if readers did not respond. 

The day came when I had to 
have a secretary to battle with 
their response. I don’t attribute 
this to any popularity of mine, but 
to the popularity of nature. The 
column was only a daily jotting of 
the things I saw that everytf^y 
may see. But when the readers be- 
gan to help me write it, they showed 
me more than I could show them. 
They showed me that nature be- 
ts) The American Museum 
Qfatural Histaryi 


longs to everyone. That nobody 
hungers for it like the city dweller. 
That the young need little help to 
turn their interest into this widest 
and healthiest field. That the ma- 
ture are not too old to want to 
learn, and find in nature pleasures 
of which neither years nor adi’er- 
sity can deprive them. 

Most of the people who wrote 
me had never had formal training 
in natural science. But they heard 
the beguiling whistles of the birds; 
they glimpsed from the commuters’ 
train window the fields filling up 
with wild flowers; they saw the 
wheeling of the unknown constel- 
lations over their suburban roofs. 
And they saw that human life is 

oj Natural History ^ N. T, C, 

February^ *yS) 
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short; the years rush down the 
stream and do not return; and all 
about is a greater life, zestful, en- 
chanting and deeply significant. And 
they wanted to learn. 

My readers showed me, too, that 
this vast army of intelligent ama- 
teur naturalists can, with their en- 
thusiasm and curiosity, ably assist 
the professional scientists. A Chi- 
cago doctor, for example, who has 
only a small back yard in the city, 
has become a leader in bird-band- 
ing. To his metropolitan station 
have come bobwhite and saw-whet 
owl, Wilson's thrush and Montana 
junco — 90 kinds of birds and many 
hundreds of individuals. Every one 
of these he has banded, and he finds 
that certain birds return year after 
year. Birds banded by other work- 
ers, in Canada, in South America, 
come to his harmless trap, and so he 
helps map their mysterious sky- 
roads. 

A New York business man, with 
only his Sundays free, has become 
an authority on that fascinating 
bird, the osprey. A Massachusetts 
judge found that his collection of 
flowers from all over the world was 
eagerly studied by scientists. A 
Pennsylvania mine owner, after 30 
years at his desk, began to study 
fungi and became, when past 60, 
an expert consulted by profession- 
als. A Manhattan advertising man 
has just had a brilliant success with 
his book of insect photographs, taken 
in that unknown jungle that is the 
vacant lot next to yours. 


These amateurs all won names 
for themselves. Some of the great- 
est naturalists were likewise ama- 
teurs: Fabre taught school, Audu- 
bon kept a store, Alexander Wilson 
was a weaver. But a big reputation 
is not the goal; it is an incidental 
award. A love and a knowledge of 
nature can mean in any life a hap- 
piness comparable with that which 
religion brings. If you want to find 
divinity in nature, you will per- 
ceive it there. Or if it is enough for 
you just to find out something you 
did not know before, there will be 
no end to your fun. 

And there is no telling what you 
may turn up that will be new to 
everybody. A boy of ten who had 
read the greatest authority on ants 
in his age discovered, by watching 
them in his own garden, things that 
were not in his book. He decided 
to become the historian of the ants; 
and while engaged in important 
medical work during his maturity, 
he also made himself the greatest 
formicologist of his time — Auguste 
Forel. 

The wonders of nature exist for 
everyone, and are found in all places. 
On the flat roofs of the city, un- 
known to the sleepers below, nest 
the nighthawks. To the puddles in 
an excavation may come flocks of 
sandpipers, ruddy turnstones and 
black-bellied plovers. The whole 
mystery of life is in the inky clouds 
of frogs' eggs in a ditch, and the 
riddle of instinct is to be studied 
in the pavement ants. 
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People often ask me how to learn 
— what to look for, and how to un- 
derstand what they see. Few wish 
to spend much money on technical 
equipment, but fortunately no other 
hobby requires so little outlay. 
John Muir, when asked how he 
prepared for an expedition, said: 

I put a loaf of bread and a pound 
of tea in an old sack, and jump over 
the back fence.” 

However, I disagree with the log- 
ical>sounding maxim that you should 
study nature, not books. You should 
study both; a good book will un- 
riddle nature faster than a begin- 
ner could hope to do it. As a rule, 
the books you need are in your 
public library.* Probably you will 
soon find that some books are so 
good you want to own them; if so, 
buy those which look just a little 
hard, for you will soon catch up 
with them. 

The pocket guide is very helpful 
in beginning field work, but is usu- 
ally so general that it doesn’t tell 
enough about the region in which 
you live. Your state museum or 
natural history survey has pub- 

* Among the books which will tell you what 
to look for, and help you identify what you see, 
are the following: Birds oj America^ by T. Gil- 
bert Pearson; Field Book 0} Insects, by Frank 
Lutz; The Rtptile Book, by Raymond Ditmars; 
American Animals, by W. Stone and W. Cram; 
The Butterfly Book, by W. J. Holland; Tke SheU 
Book, by Julia £. Ri^rs; ^be Stars in ^beir 
Courses, by Sir James Jeans; Field Book tf 
American Wild Flowers, by F. S. Mathews; Field 
Book of Western Wild Flowers, by M. N. Arm- 
strong and J. J. Thomber; and Southern Wild 
Flowers and ^rees, by Alice Lounsberry. 


lished local studies that are twice as 
interesting, and are either free or 
sell at a nominal price. 

Every community has in it at 
least one person who knows a great 
deal about natural science. High 
school biology teachers, state and 
federal foresters and park guides 
can often help you to just what you 
need to know. And it is inspiring 
to see how everyone in this free- 
masonry of natural science is eager 
to share his knowledge with the 
beginner. 

Some people think of nature only 
as something to collect. Alas for 
the butterflies, birds* eggs, ferns 
and orchids! A collection, of course, 
can be scientifically valuable, but 
the collecting mania is not related 
to science or to the enjoyment of 
nature; the urge to have something 
nobody else has breaks the first 
rule of honest science. 

Nevertheless, you can make col- 
lections that museums themselves 
may envy. Herbaria are overflow- 
ing with specimens of flowers, but 
are weak on fruits and seeds; a cor- 
related collection of the fruits and 
seeds the local birds eat would be 
well worth while. 

Many beginners sweat needlessly 
after the rare. Common objects 
have the widest and deepest sig- 
nificance, and there is never any 
end to what you can learn about 
them. Instead of the rare, go after 
what is new to you; you get the 
same thrill. 

Accurate reports of the birds* 
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first coming in the spring are valu- 
able to science. Still more impor- 
tant will your nature diary be if it 
records the little-known autumn 
migrations, or the departure dates. 
The Audubon Society has amateur 
observers all over the country who 
count the birds during Christmas 
week and the nestings in June. 
Science is also on the lookout for 
sudden changes in the population 
of rabbits, field mice, squirrels, 
chipmunks and tree rats, which 
give other animals serious trouble. 

Not enough has been said about 
the rapid rise in importance of ani- 
mal motion pictures, and what the 
camera fan can do with good films 
of birds and quadrupeds and rep- 


tiles living their own private lives. 

But not picture-taking, not note- 
taking, not collecting or studying 
books will take the place of storing 
the mind and heart with living ex- 
perience. The men who have trav- 
eled most widely are those who 
have really seen what lies close 
about them at home. Even a little 
knowledge puts tremendous new 
interest into every familiar scene. 
We behold nature as something 
more than a beautiful picture. It 
becomes peopled with friends whom 
we call by name. And in this newly 
revealed world we may walk, happy 
in the mastery that is ours at the 
price of just a little curiosity and 
effort- 


(Sfypitc abetter 

To THE Editors of The Reader’s Digest 
Lady and Gent {Ky^: 

Ai (Ga.) notice in the February Issue (Md.) of your most 
Inspiration-(Ariz.)al Magazine (Ala.) a list of Place (Ky.) 
names of character. 

While awaiting Recovery (Ga.) from an illness I Leaf- 
(Miss.)ed through the Postell (N. C.) Guide (N. C.) and found 
many entertaining names. 

To your list of monetary names might be added Coin (Ark.), 
Dollar Bay (Mich.), and Jitney (Mont.) to say nothing of 
Greenback (Wash.), Long Green (Md.), and Liberty Bond 
and Goldbar (Wash.)- 

The English (N. C.) Reader (W. Va.) might be more inter- 
ested to Read (Colo.) about Pence (Wis.), Shilling (Minn.), 
Crown (W. Va.), Pound (Wis.), Sterling (Utah), Sovereign 
(W. Va.) or Guinea (Va.). 

But this is Enough (Mo.). 

Yours very truly ^ 

Harold (La.) Earl (Ark.) Pea^n (Miss.) 



Laughter in Madrid 

Condensed from The Nation 
Langston Hughes 

Author of "Negro Mother" "The Ways of White Folks/ 
"Not Without Laughter/’ etc. 


Y es, people still laugh in Ma- 
drid. In this astonishing city 
of bravery and death, where 
the houses run right up to the 
trenches and some of the streetcar 
lines stop only at the barricades, 
people still laugh, children play in 
the streets, men stop to read the 
comic papers as well as war news. 
The shell holes of the night before 
are often filled in by dawn, so 
valiantly do the Madrilenos strug- 
gle to patch up their city. 

A million people living on the 
front lines of a nation at war! You 
never know when a shell is going to 
fall. Or where. Imagine yourself 
sitting in the front room of your 
third-floor apartment calmly pol- 
ishing your eyeglasses when a shell 
comes through the wall and ex- 
plodes like a thunderclap beneath 
the sofa. If you are sitting on the 
sofa, you are out of luck. If you are 
at the other side of the room, you 
may not get killed. 

That explains why practically 
nobody in Madrid bothers to move 
when the big guns are heard. If you 
move, you may as likely as not 
move into the wrong place. 

The Telefonica, Madrid’s riddled 
skyscraper, is still standing, proud 
but ragged, its telephone girls at 

® Nation^ Ine.^ 20 Vesey St,^ 


work inside. The post office has no 
windowpanes left, but the mail still 
goes out. Most of the hotels have 
gaping holes in their walls but their 
undamaged rooms still house pay- 
ing guests, for one must live some- 
where. If one of the halls on an 
upper floor leads straight out into 
space — door and balcony having 
been shot away — the desk clerk 
explains this carefully to you as 
you register. 

One morning after a heavy shell- 
ing, a friend passed a house which 
had been struck during the night. 
Part of the front wall was lying in 
the yard; the shell had carried 
with it the top of the family piano. 
Yet, there at the piano sat the 
young daughter of the house, very 
clean and starched, her hair brushed 
and braided, her face shining. Dili- 
gently she was beating out a little 
waltz. When passers-by asked about 
the damage, calling through the 
shell hole, the child said, ‘‘Yes, an 
obus came right through here last 
night. I’m going to help clean up 
the yard after a while, but I have 
to practice my lessons now. My 
music teacher’ll be here at eleven.” 

Bad cigarettes, poor wine, little 
bread or coflFee, no soap, no sugar! 
Madrid, dressed in bravery and 
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smiles; knowing death and the sound 
of guns by day and night, but re- 
solved to live and laugh, not die! 
At the house where I am staying, 
sometimes a meal consists largely of 
bread and of soup made with bread. 
Everybody tightens his belt and 
grins, and somebody is sure to re- 
peat good-naturedly the old Span- 
ish saying, “Bread with bread — 
food for fools!” Then we all laugh. 

To torment the Madrileiios, Franco 
has been broadcasting daily from 
his radio stations at Burgos and 
Seville the luncheon and dinner 
menus of the big hotels, the fine 
food that the Fascists are eating 
and the excellent wines they drink. 
But Madrid keeps its sense of hu- 
mor. General Mola, a lover of cafes, 
said at the beginning of the war 
that he would soon be drinking 
coffee in Madrid. He swore that he 
would enter the city on the eighth 
of December. He didn’t. But on 
the evening of the eighth some wag 
remembered, and the crowds in 


Madrid’s darkened Puerta del Sol 
saw by moonlight in the very center 
of the square a coffee table, care- 
fully set, the coffee poured, and 
neatly pinned to the white cloth a 
large sign reading: “For Mola.” 

The moving-picture theaters are 
crowded. One evening an audience 
was following with great interest an 
American film. Suddenly an obus 
fell in the street. outside with a 
tremendous detonation, but no- 
body moved from his seat. Soon 
another fell, shaking the whole 
building. The manager mounted 
the stage to say that he thought it 
best to stop the picture. Before he 
had the words out of his mouth he 
was greeted with such hissing and 
booing that he shrugged his shoul- 
ders in resignation. The magic of 
Hollywood resumed its spell. While 
Franco’s shells whistled danger- 
ously over the theater, the film 
went its make-believe way to a 
thrilling denouement. The picture 
was called 7 * mor in Chicago. 


courteous is the Japanese! 

He always says, “Excuse me, please.” 

He climbs into his neighbor’s garden 
And smiles and says, “1 beg your pardon.’ 
He bows and grins a friendly grin, 

And calls his hungry family in; 

He grins and bows a friendly bow: 

“So sorry, this my garden now.” 

— Ogden Nash 



Junior Leaguers receive 
practical training in community welfare 

Lady Bountiful Rolls Up Her Sleeves 

By 

Eleanor Roosevelt 


T he Junior Leagues, which too 
many people think of only in 
connection with parties and 
the Social Register, have accom- 
plished an almost impossible task. 
By making it fashionable, they have 
induced debutantes to give a cer- 
tain number of hours every week 
to serious study and work. 

As a result, thej i,ooo young women 
who belong to the 145 Junior Leagues 
in the United States, Canada, Ha- 
waii and Mexico form as conscien- 
tious a group of volunteer welfare 
workers as can be found anywhere. 
From Seattle, where they read aloud 
. for blind college students, to Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, where they spon- 
sor a mental hygiene service, Junior 
League members are intelligently 
helping the less fortunate, and fit- 
ting themselves to become more 
understanding citizens. 

Young girls may join the League 
less from an urge to be useful than 
because it marks them as members 
of the right group in their social 
world. But most of them soon ac- 
quire the genuine, lasting interests 
which were the original purpose of 
the League. 

The Junior League was founded 
in New York City 36 years ago by 
the late Mary Harriman Rumsey 


and Natalie Swan, who saw that 
the traditional picture of Lady Boun- 
tiful patronizingly leaving Christ- 
mas baskets on the doorsteps of the 
poor had no place in the modern 
world. For a time the debutante 
members gave entertainments each 
year to raise money for a particular 
charity, but only a few volunteered 
to help in the work itself. At 19 I 
was one of them. Untrained, I plunged 
into teaching calisthenics and danc- 
ing to little girls from the East 
Side. As 1 look back, the results 
were sometimes quite ludicrous. 

Today the social element is sec- 
ondary, and the Junior league does 
not welcome a debutante, no mat- 
ter how popular, unless she is will- 
ing to do hard, useful work. It may 
be coaching a basketball team in 
the slums or giving health lectures 
to mothers in a children’s clinic, 
leading a Girl Scout troop or play- 
ing the piano for a settlement class 
in tap dancing. In time, she may be- 
come an expert whose judgment and 
experience are increasingly valuable 
to professional welfare workers. 

At the age of 40, in nearly all the 
Leagues, she automatically resigns. 
But her work usually goes on. The 
fundamental purpose of the League 
is to train its members to be respon- 
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sible leaders in their community’s 
welfare work and to occupy posi- 
tions of civic responsibility. 

Each Junior League is free to fill 
whatever may be the local need. 
Hence the activities represent end- 
less variety. In the Public Library 
of Peoria, Illinois, the Leaguers set 
up an exhibit of unusual articles 
from the ten-cent stores, to show 
how beauty can be obtained at lit- 
tle cost. In Pasadena they manage 
a series of concerts for young people. 
In Honolulu they have built up a 
nutrition unit for 1500 kindergarten 
children.. In Montreal, they run a 
dental clinic in an unused store. 
During the great flood last year, 
members of the Louisville Junior 
league took complete charge of the 
city’s milk distribution, operated 
emergency telephone switchboards 
and helped reunite separated fam- 
ilies. In Little Rock, most of the 
supplementary reading matter for 
the Arkansas School for the Blind 
is transcribed by the Junior League’s 
Braille committee. 

Frequently the Junior League 
starts a project, nurses it along, and 
eventually turns it over to the com- 
munity. In New York the League 
became interested in “problem” 
children. Many of these youngsters 
had some artistic ability. So the 
League started psycho-educational 
art classes. Encouraged by work in 
finger painting, oils and clay, the 
children’s imaginations began to 
flower, and many of them emerged 
with good records and ambitions 


for the future. The Board of Edu- 
cation, impressed by this work, now 
gives it financial support. 

Another example of League pio- 
neering comes from Charlotte, N. C., 
where league members saw the need 
for guidance and study of each child 
released by the Juvenile Court. As 
a result, one of Charlotte’s institu- 
tions for children has been practi- 
cally depopulated. 

Montclair, New Jersey, is a bet- 
ter than average residential suburb. 
But a quarter of its inhabitants are 
underprivileged people crowded into 
a small area which provides 70 per- 
cent of the city’s juvenile delin- 
quency. With the help of other wel- 
fare agencies, the Junior Leaguers 
now maintain a community house 
with a library, an auditorium, a pre- 
school clinic, a nursery school, a 
fathers’ club and a mothers’ dress- 
making group. Boys’ clubs and a 
boys’ band were also established, 
to lessen the influence of young re- 
form-school graduates of the gang- 
worshiping age. 

Almost 20 years ago Milwaukee 
— one of the model Leagues — rec- 
ognized the value of occupational 
therapy. It established a workshop 
where sick people were brought back 
to health through weaving, carpen- 
try and other crafts. Today this 
curative workshop, strong enough 
to stand on its own feet, and known 
to sociologists everywhere, takes 
600 patients a year from all over 
Wisconsin. 

These are only a fcw of the ac- 
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tivities of a Junior Leaguer. She hospitals, began to give plays with 


also makes layettes, interprets for 
the foreign born, gets voters to the 
polls, helps supply substitute moth- 
ers, supervises hospital libraries, 
takes histories of ward patients, and 
works with problem girls — at which 
she is especially successful, because 
of her own youth. 

Most of the Junior Leagues now 
have a children’s theater. Educat- 
ing movie-fed children to the beau- 
ties of such classics as The Blue 
Bird^ Hansel und Gretel^ or Sleeping 
Beauty is just as important as pro- 
viding them with shoes and cbd- 
liver oil. Good recreation makes for 
health. In Boston the Junior League 
Players, who had been making pup- 
pets to cheer sick children in the 


real actors and scenery which could 
be quickly set up in hospital wards. 

Americans mean well, but their 
good will is often rather vague. 
Through the Junior Leagues, young 
women whose lives are sheltered 
may turn their good impulses into 
definite, practical channels, and 
learn that social problems cannot 
be solved without professional stand- 
ards of knowledge and hard work. 
Today, thousands of League mem- 
bers are unselfishly helping to solve 
these problems. Yet I sometimes 
wonder whether the welfare work 
they perform is half as valuable to 
the community as the education in 
life and citizenship which they re- 
ceive themselves. 


C0ll ustratipi 
Anecdotes 




€L At A state banquet given by Frederick the Great 
of Prussia to his courtiers and noblemen, the mon- 
arch asked those present to explain why his revenues 
continued to diminish despite incoming taxes. An old 
general of the Hussars remarked dryly, “I will show 
Your Majesty what happens to the money.” 


Procuring a piece of ice, he lifted it high for inspection; then he 
handed it to his neighbor and requested that it be passed on from 
hand to hand to the King. By the time it reached Frederick, it was 


about the size of a pea. 


— Christian Seiencr Afouitor 


€L An old Texas farmer was dumping raw vegetables into the hog 
trough when a college professor happened along. 

"Don’t you know,” said the scientist, "that if you cooked those 
vegetables, the hogs qpuld digest them in half the time?” 

"What’s that?” replied the farmer, momentarily interested. Then, 
after taking time to consider the import of the professor’s remark, he 
added: "Suppose they could! What in heaven’s name is time to a 
hog? ” — ^our Life 



^ New Knglanders find a way to 
clean up local government 


Yankee Tax Revolt 

By 

Marc A. Rose 


GREAT ARMY of Massachusetts 

r\ citizens, enlisted in a “war 
on Squandermania,” has 
recently brought about a revolu- 
tion in local government. Specifi- 
cally, the Bay State’s 200 taxpayers 
associations have broken the power 
of the Curley ring, the gang that 
made Massachusetts one of our 
worst-governed states; they have 
blocked proposed state extrava- 
gances totaling ^50,000,000, and 
saved even more in local budgets. 
Most important of all, they are de- 
stroying that fatal curse of any 
democracy, public apathy toward 
government. 

Six years ago the New England 
Council, seeking to awaken the elec- 
torate to the menace of increasing 
governmental extravagance, decided 
to sponsor the formation of tax- 
payers associations throughout New 
England. Such associations are not 
new, but too often they have repre- 
sented only special business inter- 
ests, or groups of political “outs” 
sniping at the “ins.” 

The Council decided that the as- 
sociations they promoted must 
represent no special class and must 
be strictly nonpartisan. Moreover, 
they must not be vindictive. Most 


public officials are honest; most of 
them welcome strong backing against 
the minority groups which press for 
extravagance. “ Hence, “Back ’em 
up or show ’em up,” was the an- 
nounced policy in dealing with 
elected officials, with the stress on 
cooperation rather than combat. 

The movement, spreading through 
all the New England states, has 
achieved astounding results in Mas- 
sachusetts. Lowell, to take a horrible 
example, had the highest real-estate 
tax of any city in the world — 
^46.40 per thousand dollars of as- 
sessed valuation — and assessments 
were high. Lowell had had an old- 
fashioned taxpayers association, 
made up of 38 bankers and big 
property owners, but its success in 
dealing with the political machine 
was negligible. Under alert leader- 
ship the new organization has a 
paid membership of 3500, composed 
chiefly of ordinary citizens and 
small taxpayers. 

Taking the view that mere de- 
nunciation of extravagance got no- 
where, the association began a 
searching study of municipal af- 
fairs. The facts unearthed were 
shocking. There was a treasury 
shortage of ^62,090; there were su- 
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perfluous employes everywhere, 
( many of them on the payroll with- 
out proper warrant — at a time 
when one out of every three homes 
in Lowell was either foreclosed or 
foreclosable; there was $ 220^00 
due the treasury which nobody 
tried seriously to collect. In short, 
Ix)well was a typical ringrridden 
American town, with some graft 
but with a great deal more of just 
plain bad government. 

The taxpayers association made 
specific recommendations, and car- 
ried on a militant campaign for re- 
form with meetings, radio talks and 
newspaper publicity. There was 
stubborn resistance. The secretary 
of the association was waylaid one 
night by three bruisers, later iden- 
tified as city pay rollers. But the citi- 
zenry were aroused, and they forced 
the first real tax cut in all Lowell’s 
history. Nowadays as many as 500 
citizens attend a council meeting — 
evidence of the new civic spirit 
awakened by the association. 

The story of Lowell is paralleled 
in other Massachusetts communi- 
ties among the 200 where taxpayers 
associations have gone into action. 
Needham has cut expenses from a 
peak of $ 1 , 000,000 in 1931 to $870,- 
^000, without in the least hurting 
public services. The Worcester as- 
sociation unearthed a budget def- 
icit of ^1,448,000. It also dug up 
the fact that, while the^city had 
voted back in 1922 to adopt the ex- 
cellent state accounting and audit- 
ing service, the mandate never had 
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been obeyed. Now the system is 
being installed and deficits in the 
future will be impossible. 

These are sample incidents. In a 
great many communities the work 
of taxpayers associations never is 
publicized. Whenever officials co- 
operate, the settled policy is to give 
officeholders all the credit for the 
progress achieved. 

Thanks to the taxpayers associa- 
tions, local government in Massa- 
chusetts is taking on the homely 
characteristics of an earlier day. 
Long before the annual town meet- 
ings, little committees gather around 
kitchen tables, trying to figure out 
how to save enough somewhere to 
get the additional teacher the school 
needs. They study various types of 
paving, and problems of road main- 
tenance. At the meeting the hero is 
no longer the local orator, but the 
little man who has assembled all 
the plain facts about the cost and 
durability of standpipes. 

The taxpayers don’t always de- 
mand that expenditures be cut. 
Often their committees report that 
more money should be spent in the 
interests of efficiency — to motor- 
ize the police department, enlarge 
the school or purchase a larger 
hook-and-ladder for the fire depart- 
ment. 

In 1934, the local successes of the 
200 taxpayers associations in Mas- 
sachusetts led them to incorporate 
in a state-wide federation, which 
immediately trained its guns on the 
State House — and the ineffable 
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Curley. The Federation used every 
weapon to fight state extravagances: 
posters, court proceedings, radio 
speeches and mass demonstrations. 
It brought 2000 taxpayers before a 
legislative hearing to fight Curley’s 
“balloon budget” that proposed a 
$9,000,000 bond issue which meant 
plenty of spoils for the ringsters. 

Because the eight-digit figures of 
state budgets mean little to the 
'average voter, the Federation got 
down to details. Expense accounts 
of the Governor’s retinue charged 
$1 taxi fare from the State House to 
the Parker House. The distance is 
two blocks. Curley officeholders 
billed the state for $io wastebas- 
kets. The Federation bought good 
ones for 75 cents. The whole prob- 
lem of unnecessary payrollers was 
dramatized by singling out the man 
who was drawing a state salary 
to teach housewives how to fry 
fish. 

After the legislative session of 
1936, the Federation compiled the 
roll-call record of every legislator 
and senator on the six measures 
which most affected government 
expenditure. To 900,000 homes in 
Massachusetts, a Western Union 
messenger delivered a report : “ This 
is how your representatives and 
senator voted. If you approve, let 
them know. If you do not, tell them 
that, also.” 

The result was that, in the 1936 
Roosevelt landslide, the voters of 
Massachusetts split their ballots 
when they got down to state sena- 
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tor and legislators. Seventeen of 
the 19 men whose records stood 
for extravagance were defeated — 
a complete overturn from Curley 
days. This doesn't mean that the 
Federation is partisan in politics. 
It never endorses or opposes any 
candidate for election. All it does 
is send the voters the record — and 
that seems to be enough. 

But the real long-range aim of 
the Federation is*to reduce the cost 
of government by getting at funda- 
mentals, and it has already made a 
good start by inducing both politi- 
cal parties to declare in favor of a 
comprehensive study of state gov- 
ernment. A Tax Commission has 
been appointed with money enough 
to hire experts and authority to 
examine all records and accounts 
— and with the executive direc- 
tor of the Federation as a mem- 
ber. 

On the Federation’s board of di- 
rectors are mill hands, small trades- 
men, a railroad brakeman, and men 
of substantial property holdings. 
At its command are the volunteer 
services of leading lawyers, engi- 
neers and accountants. Two former 
Governors, a Democrat and a Re- 
publican, act as consultants, mak- 
ing available their intimate knowl- 
edge of state affairs. 

Already groups in other states 
are sending delegations to study 
the Massachusetts methods. What 
the Bay State taxpayers have learned 
by experience is summarized in two 
excellent pamphlets, “How to Or- 
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ganize — ” and “How to Oper- 
ate — ” a taxpayers association.* 
The great essential is to start from 
the grass roots, building a solid, 
loyal membership from all ranks 
of the population. 

Voters who spend their strength 
howling about high taxes should 
realize that our biggest tax load is 

* Published by the Massachusetts Federation 
of Taxpayers Associations, Inc., 904 Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. 
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not federal but local. The ordinary 
citizen, as Massachusetts has shown, 
can do something effective toward 
materially reducing this burden, 
without impairing essential public 
services. 

But even more important than 
all the money saved so far in Mas- 
sachusetts is the restoration of pop- 
ular government — the revival of 
an informed, alert and aggressive 
electorate. 


a Dr. Kidd, a well-known preacher of Aberdeen, Scotland, in bygone 
days, once spied a man sleeping peacefully through all his fulminations. 
He lifted his Bible and threw it with unerring aim at the head of the 
offender, shouting, “If you don't hear the Word of God, Til make you 

feel it! — Frank Cairns, The Propht 0 / the Heart (Hodder & Stougliton) 
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An ingenious scheme to raise money for a church — a hugging 
social" — reported in the Sylvan Valley (A^. C.) News: 

About 500 people were present and a nice amount was 
raised for the church. The schedule of prices for the event was: 
Two-minute hug, 15 cents; i5-to-25 minute hug, 50 cents; an- 
other man’s wife, |i; old maids and no time limit, three cents. 
The young ladies of the church want to give another social to 
clear the church debt, but the older meml^rs protest. 

— AshenUe Citizen-Times 
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€l Every night, the Reverend E. O. Jolley and Brother H. C. Artley 
station themselves, equipped with megaphones, on either side of the 
Holljrwood Cemetery, near Atlanta, Georgia, to scare away petting 
parties. Just as the boy friend says to the girl, “Let’s have another 
little drink, honey,” com^s the strident admonition from the darkness: 
“The eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding the evil and the 
good.” In most cases, this puts a sudden stop to the exchange of 
pleasantries. — A. D. Manning in Atlanta Constitution 



^ The part of everyday human grievances^ 
rather than '‘class war/' in American 
labor struggles 

W^hat the JVorkers Really TV 2nt 

Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 
Whiting Williams 


<< ^ ^NTiL these 42 demands are 
I I met to our satisfaction,” 
the leader of a strike com- 
mittee shouted at a mediator, “no- 
body gets through our picket line 
alive!” 

Of his 42 “demands,” 38 proved 
to be nothing but individual griev- 
ances — charges that the manage- 
ment had been unfair to John, 
Mary, Steve and 35 others. Agree- 
ment was soon reached regarding 
all of these. The remaining four 
demands, however, brought up 
fundamental issues concerning the 
employes’ right to share in manage- 
ment. Weeks of argument loomed. 
Yet after a short recess, the labor 
leader arose and ended it all: 

“ I’ve talked with the committee. 
We say, to hell with those other 
four! We’ll go back to work to- 
morrow.” 

For over 20 years I have made it 
my job to understand what’s on the 
worker’s mind. I have worked in 
Pittsburgh steel mills, mined coal 
in West Virginia, tightened bolts 
on assembly lines in Detroit, tended 
looms in Georgia textile mills, sat 
on curbs with discouraged job seek- 
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ers. And during these years of close 
contact with labor troubles I have 
found that they arise, not from 
huge, historic, class-wide issues, but 
from accumulated, commonplace, 
individual grievances. The story of 
the 42 demands is typical. 

Too many managers — and too 
many legislators and citizens — 
take the labor leader more seriously 
than he deserves and pay too little 
attention to the ordinary individ- 
ual employe*. Even conservative 
labor leaders sometimes fill speeches 
with bristling phrases about “class 
enemies” and “class war” and so 
on. These tirades convince the em- 
ployer and the public that nothing 
less than revolution is just around 
the corner. 

The workers, however, see such 
talk as the window dressing it is 
meant to be. The great majority 
aren’t interested in the economic 
philosophies of the leaders. They 
are simply willing to pay their union 
dues to get something done about 
their individual grievances — usu- 
ally after other methods fail. They 
don’t care whether improvement is 
brought about by a belligerent la- 
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bor leader or by an intelligent, far- 
seeing employer. 

Too often, management is out of 
touch with its individual workers. 
When, for instance, looo employes 
struck in one Ohio plant, the trouble 
was blamed, of course, on “out- 
side agitators,” “the New Deal,” 
“radio instigators of class hatred,” 
and so on. However, frank confer- 
ences with the employes* commit- 
tee furnished the true explanation: 

“Forty-five of our most skilled 
men asked us to find out if it was 
true that men doing the same work 
in a near-by plant had received' a 
three-cent-per-hour increase. If so, 
our men wanted the same. We 
found our manager was out of 
town. The 'Super,' next in line, 
told us he'd give us his answer in 24 
hours. But three days later he was 
still stalling. So one shift of these 
skilled workers — only 1 5 men, y'un- 
derstand — walked out. These 15 
told everybody else, ‘The place is 
on strike!’ — and it was!” 

If the management had known 
its business, that strike would never 
have happened. I have seldom 
found anything but ignorance of 
true conditions in management's 
frequent statement, “Everybody 
•was happy here until an agitator 
stirred them up.” 

Usually the agitators are able to 
make headway only because of ex- 
isting individual grievances. The 
head of a C.I.O. union told me: 
“Before we start organizing the 
workers in any industry our scouts 


report on the various grievances 
of these particular workers. We 
pick out the five outstanding com- 
plaints and send out organizers who 
promise satisfactory relief.” 

Not long ago a board of directors 
asked me to find out why the work- 
ers in a small mill had suddenly 
become unreasonably belligerent. 
I found every worker glad to tell 
any listener why: 

“Last year the management de- 
cided to cut overhead by discharg- 
ing their good superintendent. After 
that every foreman in the place 
became a regular dictator, giving 
extra hours of work to his pets and 
letting the rest of us worry our 
heads off. When an organizer prom- 
ised us protection, we signed up.” 

The importance of the individual 
grievance explains why most large- 
scale, Big Plan cures for labor 
troubles are unsatisfactory. People 
often say: “I can't understand why 
employers do not spend the neces- 
sary money for profit-sharing plans, 
vacations with pay, pension sys- 
tems — and stop this everlasting 
squabbling.” 

Unfortunately, peace is not to be 
had so easily. Industrial relations 
men spend weeks every year at- 
tending conventions to hear the 
details of this or that plan, but the 
fact is that every plan's success 
depends upon the individual or- 
ganization’s human relationships. 
I know workers who have become 
so completely convinced of their 
employer’s untrustworthiness that 
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no scheme whatever can be made 
to work, I know others whose con- 
fidence has been so completely 
established that it would be hard to 
imagine any plan which would not 
work. 

During a recent disastrous strike 
a corporation's directors voted elab- 
orate pension systems, formal rep- 
resentation of the workers on the 
board of directors, and other head- 
line-making arrangements. But the 
war still went on — to the complete 
disillusionment of the directors. 
The fine new plans had not touched 
the actual cause of the difficulty; 
the foremen were continuing their 
years-old practice of making every 
employe pay cash tribute each week 
to hold his job! 

Many a worker has talked to me 
about the necessity for one big all- 
powerful organization of workers, 
and so on, but then, after impressing 
me with his knowledge of big-time 
economics, he is likely to add: 
“But what we're really sore about 
here is: 

Unfair, dishonest, or hard-boiled 
foremen (or) 

“No seniority rules to protect 
the workers against the foremen’s 
favoritism in discharges or layoffs 
(or) 

“A wage system so complicated 
that a worker can’t figure out his 
day’s pay.” 

One hears a good deal these days 
about the stretch-out. This com- 
laint is usually the result of bad 
andling of the men by the fore- 


man, rather than of inliuman de- 
mands upon the men. Once trouble 
starts, the original issues are quickly 
lost sight of — the worker and the 
foreman become Labor and Cap- 
ital, and the fight is on. 

Recently I was asked to make a 
study of a large company which 
was free from labor disturbances, 
despite numerous “outside” efforts 
to induce employes to strike. This 
company had installed practically 
all the plans considered sure-fire 
labor-trouble preventives. Yet it 
was plain that the real reason for 
its success was that for more than 
20 years the chairman of the board 
and the president had been “per- 
sonnel men extraordinary.” Work- 
ers assured me: 

“If we ever find any foreman, 
paymaster or what-not trying to 
get away with something we go 
straight up to the officers or to 
the local manager and tell them. 
And we know they'll thank us.” 

All this, I know, sounds like old- 
fashioned, over-simplified, lets-get- 
labor-and-capital-together stuff. But 
we are too apt to think nowadays 
that fairness and justice can be 
expected only after every T has 
been crossed in some contract or 
agreement. 

My long experience has con- 
vinced me that, agreement or no 
agreement, peace depends upon 
mutual understanding, mutual re- 
spect, established by the slow proc- 
ess of mutual experience. Much of 
the present conflict has come because 
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business has relied too much on 
blueprints and techniques and too 
little on people. 

There is indeed a place for labor 
organizations and labor-relations 
planning, but none of these is likely 
to prove a satisfactory substitute 
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for plain integrity. The esjsential 
need today is for closer contact 
between management and the work- 
ers in the office, in the warehouse, 
and down in the plant where the 
motors hum and the wheels go 
round. 


^ulmversal QAntverstfy 

All the world can now go to college — all, that is, who know English 
and have access to a short-wave radio set — thanks to the World Wide 
Broadcasting Company (Station WIXAL). Each Tuesday evening 
Harvard’s “World University” goes on the air with lectures on music, 
art, science and literature; other Colleges participating in World Wide 
programs include Yale, Amherst, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, Columbia, 
the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Station WIXAL was founded in 1934 by Walter S. Lemmon, who set 
aside part of the royalties from his radio inventions to promote interna- 
tional friendship and understanding, and. to bring educational ideas to 
adults living in remote spots. Rockefeller Foundation has aided the 
project with funds. Words of appreciation have come from lonely cabins 
in the African veldt and the Australian bush, from thatched cottages in 
Ireland and from cities of all continents. Mr. Lemmon dreams of a 
Radio University with a ^2,000,000 endowment. 

— Newsteeek and Educational Broadcasting 



CThe International Friendship League, founded in 1931, with head- 
quarters in Boston, estimates that millions of letters have resulted 
from the correspondence exchange it has fostered between pupils of 
this and 64 foreign countries. The League keeps a list of prospective 
correspondents, their ages, fitness and knowledge of English as certified 
by ministers of education in their respective countries. Friendships 
have been formed which continue after school days. 

International Friendship Centers have been established in Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Norway, Spain aifd Switzerland, where young people from different 
countries may spend their holidays together. Directors of the various 
local centers arrange trips, language lessons, and social meetings with 
people of each country. -^School Rmw and International Bureau of Education Bulletin 



€lThe most horrible explosion in world history 


Death in Halifax 

Condensed from The American Mercury 
Edmund Gilligan 


O N THE MORNING of December 
6, 1917, life in the seaport 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
went on serenely for 17 minutes 
after a flicker of blue flame first 
appeared aboard the munitions ship 
Mont Blanc. 

It was nine o’clock, and work 
had begun in offices, warehouses 
and factories, all burdened with the 
rich business of war. Out in the 
Narrows, freighters were being warped 
into piers, cruisers and transports 
swung at anchor, seamen toiled 
over cargoes of war materials. 

Suddenly, amid the confusion of 
shipping, a lifeboat appeared, manned 
by French sailors rowing furiously 
for the northern shore. A second 
boat followed, also filled with men, 
all glancing backward in despera- 
tion at that thin blue flame on the 
Mont Blanc. When the first boat 
struck the beach the sailors flung 
themselves ashore in terror, gibber- 
ing French curses and prayers, and 
shrieking: “Pou-dar! Pou-dar!” 

As the sailors fled up the streets 
their warning ran garbled from 
mouth to mouth. Some people 
legged after the seamen; others 
hastened to the water’s edge to 


question the men leaping from the 
second boat. 

‘'She’s afire!” blurted a Cana- 
dian in the boat. “The Mont Blanc. 
The Imo collided with her. Muni- 
tions aboard!” He raced away. 

Meanwhile H. M. S. Higbjlyery a 
British cruiser anchored near-by, 
had put a boat overside. As the 
flame waned, sprang up again, this 
boat swung smartly alongside the 
Mont Blanc. Watchers on shore saw 
officers and men clamber to the 
deck and run toward the fire. 

The 17 minutes were up. A shaft 
of yellow light, no thicker than the 
Mont Blands masts, streaked up- 
ward from her deck, piercing the 
sunny air for a mile. For an instant 
it whirled like a waterspout. Then 
its top spread, and the whole pillar 
of fire mushroomed into an enor- 
mous purple cloud. 

Four thousand tons of TNT had 
exploded — the greatest detonation 
ever heard on earth. The Mont. 
Blanc vanished. A fragment of her 
anchor, weighing half a ton, flew 
three miles amid sheets of flame. 
Plates ripped from her hull fell in a 
hissing rain on ships and houses. 
An immense torrent, white and 


® Amtriean Afereury, 570 Lexington Aoe.^ N. 2 \ C. 

(fifi American Mercury^ February, 'jS) 
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boiling, towered upward where the 
» ship had been. Gulls high above the 
steaming maelstrom burst into gobs 
of flesh and feathers. 

Death then advanced, roaring 
over the water. Ships leaped up- 
ward, tore free from their moorings, 
fell oflF crazily before the tidal wave. 
Eight sailors were spattered against 
a cruiser’s turret. The captain of 
the Imo and 30 of his crew were 
squashed on her deck by the force 
of the concussion. Only those sail- 
ors who were below decks escaped 
the great globe of fiery gas which 
sped landward. A huge rock, ripped 
from the harbor bottom, hurtled 
through the air and killed 64 work- 
men on a pier. 

On the southern shore of the 
Halifax Narrows the community of 
Richmond lies in a trough formed 
by the hills. Through this trough 
the immense pressure swept. Two 
hundred school children had time 
only to half-rise from their desks 
before the walls fell upon them. 
Three lived. The worshipers in St. 
Joseph’s Church, looking upward 
in supplication, died that way. 
Factories and entire streets of houses 
trembled and collapsed ; trees leaped 
from the earth and went flying like 
Jeaves. People were lifted high into 
the air, carried far, then dashed to 
death against walls and telegraph 
poles. 

Fires, started in a thousand places, 
met and formed one great consum- 
ing blaze, from which spread the 
nauseating odor of burning human 


flesh. Out of this inferno, running 
and stumbling, came the blind and 
the maimed, the dogs and cats, 
horses galloping in frenzy. 

The afterblast of the explosion 
rushed onward into the city of 
Halifax itself and broke windows, 
toppled walls and spread showers of 
glass. Everyone who was able rushed 
to the streets. They saw the flames 
and the smoke, and heard the 
shrieks of the dying. A cry went 
up that a German fleet was bom- 
barding the city. This was fol- 
lowed by reports of an air raid, 
and many people swore they saw 
planes in the sky. Panic-stricken, 
people ran to the open country. 
Five thousand crowded onto Hali- 
fax Common. 

Then came the invasion from the 
harbor front. Preceded by cries of 
torment, a mad horde stumbled and 
crawled and groped toward the 
.streets of the main city. Blood 
dripped from their faces. Some ran 
with stumps of wrists held before 
them. Children, lacerated and bloody, 
led blinded parents. One woman 
carried the headless body of her 
baby. Scores fell and died. 

The cessation of the explosions 
brought Halifax back to sanity. 
Couriers were sent over highways 
and railroads to tell the outside 
world what had happened. Part of 
the world already guessed. People 
at breakfast on Prince Edward 
Island, 125 miles away, had seen 
their plates dance. Ships far at sea 
had heard the explosion. 
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Rescue work got under way while 
firemen, aided by volunteers, started 
the long task of extinguishing the 
fires. The dead were laid on the 
pavements, their bodies piled like 
cordwood. As wagons rolled out of 
the fire and smoke, piled with the 
half-naked bodies of girls from fac- 
tories, children from schools, and 
sailors tossed up from the harbor on 
the tremendous tidal wave which 
followed the blast, the death list 
mounted to 2000. The injured to- 
taled 20,000. Five hundred persons 
were never found, having vanished 
from the face of the earth. 

Night came over a city lighted 
only by torches and lanterns. Sur- 
geons operated by the glimmer of 
oil lamps. All night long the wagons 
of the dead rolled out of the smoke 
and stopped at the schools and 
other buildings used for morgues. 
And then a new horror arrived. A 
storm blew down over the stricken 
city, the worst blizzard in its his- 
tory. Icy winds benumbed the rescu- 
ers. Pneumonia hastened the deaths 
of the injured. 

By this time the outside world 
had begun an extraordinary effort 
to assist. Special trains started 
from New York with medical sup- 
plies, food and doctors. All the New 
England States sent similar con- 
tributions. A ship was loaded at 
Boston and the throng of con- 
tributors was so great that police 
reserves were called to keep order. 
The Canadian Government sent 
supplies and workers. But the res- 


cuers came only in time to open 
vast burial plots. 

What was the origin of the Mont 
Blanc explosion? This is the gen- 
erally accepted version: 

As the Mont BlanCy arriving from 
New York, entered the Narrows 
that morning, the /wo, a Norwe- 
gian grain ship, was proceeding 
down the Narrows. There were 
many other ships moving in the 
channel, and in a confusion of 
signals the I mo headed directly for 
the munitions ship. When the two 
collided the hno's prow cut into the 
Mont Blanc and overturned a drum 
of benzol up forward. Some persons 
maintained that the clash of steel 
threw out sparks; others insist the 
Frenchmen had a fire going in the 
forecastle. In any event, the fatal 
flame appeared. 

The litigation following the dis- 
aster was carried to the highest tri- 
bunal in the Empire, the Privy Coun- 
cil, which found both ships equally 
at fault. A few licensed men were 
suspended; a few officials lost their 
posts. Then the books were closed. 

But the officers and men of the 
Highflyer offer an example of brav- 
ery that will long be remembered in 
naval history. They saw what had 
happened. They knew what was in 
the Mont Blancas hold. Yet three 
officers and 20 seamen boarded her 
to quench the flames. No one ever 
knew how close they came to 
winning. They were issolved in 
that globe of fiery gas. 



G reenfield 
■ Hill, Con- 
necticut, is 
a town with scarcely 
icx) inhabitants, well 
off the main road 
and hard to find, 
yet every week-end 
during late spring 
the roads from all 



clean. That' is the 
signal which starts 
nine days of festiv- 
ities that include a 
parade of several 
hundred children 
in Dutch costume, 
and a series of 
pageants depicting 
the part played by 


directions carry capacity traffic to see 
its glory of pink and white dogwood 
blossoms. In 1795, Dr. Isaac Bronson 
planted a dozen trees which have 
grown to immense proportions. A cen- 
tury later, the Village Improvement 
Society planted several hundred ^g- 
wood, extending the original grove into 
an avenue, and more have been added 
each year. Now there are more than a 
thousand, and while the trees are in 
bloom Greenfield Hill is clothed in 


Dutch immigrants in the development 
of western Michigan. 

— Cleveland Plain Dealer 

T he Garden Society of London 
is converting hundreds of ugly va- 
cant lots, hitherto rubbish-littered, 
into little oases of beauty with plants, 
shrubs and little trees. The owners 
of the sites cooperate gladly. If a site 
is soon to be built over, flowers and 
shrubs are planted in casks, which can 


beauty one doesn't soon forget. easily be moved elsewhere. 

— Christian Science Afonitor 


A bout ten years ago, during a school- 
w room campaign for civic beauty. 
Miss Lida Rogers, a schoolteacher of 
the Du tch-American community of Hol- 
land, Michigan, suggested the adoption 
of the tulip as the town flower. From 
this suggestion has grown a huge enter- 
prise for beauty and the annual Tulip 
Festival in May, which is now so famous 
that it brings to the town 500,0^ 
visitors. Four million brilliant tulips 
greet them in public and private gar- 
dens, and along every approach to the 
city. The celebration begins with a cere- 
monial street scrubbing by the women 
of Holland, dressed in the manner of 
their ancestors. Then the Bujrgemeestery 
gallant in black velvet coat and knee 
breeches, with his 12 aldermen, also 
in black and wearing tall black hats, 
inspect the street and pronounce it 


S INCE 1892, Rochester, New York, 
has developed through purchase 
and exchange the largest collection of 
lilacs in the world — over 1000 shrubs 
representing 384 species. At the height 
of their beauty every year, a week is set 
apart by the city to celebrate the Lilac 
Festival, a fete which draws nearly 
100,000 visitors from all over the 
country. 

T here are few spots in Nashville, 
Tennessee — save in the business 
district — where at least one bed of 
iris isn’t within the range of vision. In 
one park you can see 20 acres of iris; 
there are iris parkways along seven 
pikes, some two and three miles long, 
one to be 1 2 miles when finished. At the 
city airport is the largest single plant- 
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ing of the rainbow flower in the world 
— a mile long and 15 feet wide. 

Seven years ago, the local Iris Asso- 
ciation decided to make Nashville the 
‘Tris City,” and, backed by city and 
county officials and organizations, asked 
for iris cuttings from private gardens, 
to be distributed free on request. In 
two weeks the Association had given 
away 37 truckloads; 15,000,000 bulbs 
have since been distributed by volun- 
teer workers. The Tennessee climate 
proved ideal for the iris — one fancier 
has even developed a variety that blooms 
six times a year. 

Every May, when the city is ablaze 
with color, an Iris Festival is held dur- 
ing which thousands of visitors sec, at 
no charge, lovely blooms that have won 
for Nashville hybridizers more prizes 
from English and American Iris Soci- 
eties than have gone to any other city 
in the world. 

ripHE Woman’s Club of Shelburne 
JL P'alls, Massachusetts, has made a 
dilapidated old trolley bridge which 
spans the Deerfield River into a unique 
beauty spot — a Bridge of Flowers. 
A fence along one side of the 400-foot 
span is a mass of trailing vines, while 
perennials and annuals massed along 
each side of the gravel footpath make 
the bridge a gaily colorful spectacle 
long remembered by automobile tour- 
ists who pass. ^American City 


UN Jose, California, has trans- 
formed an abandoned ii-acre or- 
chard into a unique municipal rose gar- 
den whose fame already reaches far, 
though it is little over five years old. In 
April and May, looking from the stately 
entrance toward two vases of Chinese 
blue at the back, one sees a hundred 
thousand roses in full bloom, surround- 
ing a wide reflecting pool in the center. 
Copper shades are close around the 
pool, then yellow. More copper on each 
side of the main walk, then pink, and 
in the corners, red. Between the beds is 
green lawn; along the sides grow flower- 
ing shrubs; and a solid row of climbing 
roses forms a vivid red hedge. 

One section is devoted to selecftd 
specimens of historic interest; the red 
and white Lancaster rose, commem- 
orating the union of the houses of Lan- 
caster and York after 100 years of 
fighting; the Damascene, first brought 
to Europe by crusaders returning from 
Damascus; the Viridefolia, very old 
and originally brought from China, 
with petals green as its leaves. The old- 
fashioned musk rose is there, and many 
varieties of moss rose; the old missions 
of the state are represented by ragged 
pink Castilian roses which can survive 
without water, not of great beauty but 
of exquisite fragrance. All the plants 
were given unasked, thousands by 
various nursery firms. — Lucia Shepardaon ia 
This fVeik, N, Y. Herald Tribune 
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/n old Monterey, California, the citizens vote 12 times a year 
to pick the "’Shack of the Month” — the most unsightly building 
in town. Owners of the winning shack have in most cases re- 
sponded to the verdict with good grace, and many an eyesore is 
thus being eliminated. — s^et Magazine 



Variations on the American language — 
the lingo of roadside stands in the South 

Curb Service Speaking 

Condensed from The New Yorker 
Theodore Pratt 


T he first time I heard Gladys, 
the young lady who rendered 
curb service at the Miami road- 
side stand, call out “Hug one!” in 
answer to my order of a glass of 
* orange juice, I knew that here was 
something for extensive research. 

Seeing that I was new ^t her 
game, Gladys took pains to edu- 
cate me. On my second visit, after 
I had ordered a glass of draught 
beer and she had yelled “ Make it a 
creep!” she reminded me that I had 
been remiss on my first visit. “Us 
curbies,” she informed me, “don’t 
get no salary for hanging these 
trays. We make it on tips.” I took 
this delicate hint, and she taught 
me more of the etiquette of curb 
service. I had been tooting my horn 
when through with my drink, to 
indicate that she should come and 
remove the tray from the side of 
my car door. 

“Real gentlemen just blink their 
lights when they’re through,” she 
instructed me, “instead of making 
all that racket. It’s more genteel 
and it ain’t so hard on (he nerves.” 

Subsequently I became more gen- 
teel about this matter and pretty 
professional about ordering things 


by their right names. I learned that 
when I wanted a bottle of Coca- 
Cola, I should tell Gladys, “Pop 
one,” and when I wanted coke from 
the fountain, it was “Shoot one.” 
She was quite pleased when, apply- 
ing what I had overheard, I told her 
one day that I wanted a cherry 
coke by saying “Paint one.” And 
she gave me a smile when I indi- 
cated my desire for a chocolate 
Coca-Cola by telling her to “drag 
one through Georgia.” I didn’t, 
praise God, have to drink these hor- 
rors — they were for a small boy I 
picked up on the road. 

Gladys wasn’t, however, at the 
end of her rope in teaching me her 
all. One day, when I ordered a glass 
of milk, she hollered toward the 
counter, “Sweet Alice!” I specified 
a large glass, and she amended: 
“Stretch Sweet Alice!” 

I didn’t, at first, understand her 
best one. This time I wanted a 
sandwich to take away with me. 
Gladys called out the name of the 
sandwich in quite normal fashion 
and then added, “ Put on a step-in ! ” 

I completely understood this one 
only when the sandwich arrived, 
neatly wrapped in a paper napkin. 
2Sff^.43Si.,N.r.C. 


® P-R Pub, Carp, 

(She New Torker^ January S, *j8) 
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Science Confounds the Arsonist 

Condensed from The Rotarian 
Henry Morton Robinson 

Author of *' Science versus Crime" 


U NTIL five years ago arson was 
big business; for a fee rang- 
ing from ^200 up, profes- 
sional “torches” would fire any- 
thing from an auto-trailer to a 
'metropolitan hotel. One hundred 
million dollars a year — 25 percent 
of our annual fire loss — was going 
up in incendiary smoke! Half the 
firemen killed in the U. S. died in 
arson fires. Yet the police and fire 
departments were helpless; they 
knew fires were being criminally 
set for the purpose of collecting 
the insurance, but because every 
tatter of incriminating evidence 
was consumed in the blaze they 
could rarely convict the arsonist. 

But now the laboratory-trained 
detective has brought arson to a 
dramatic halt. Special squads of 
investigators in Boston, Los An- 
geles and New York have broken 
the great arson rings and sent 
scores of fire-setters to the peni- 
tentiary. From the smoking debris 
of mysterious fires, such super- 
sensitive instruments as the spec- 
troscope and micrographic camera 
now pluck evidence so conclusive 
that conviction is virtually certain, 
and arsonists don’t dare take the 
risk. Consequently, arrests for ar- 
son have dropped 300 percent in 
New York City in five years; in 


Chicago, $9,000,000 was lopped off 
the fire loss in a single year. Today, 
the criminal who sets a fire is either 
a fool or a maniac. 

Of great aid to scientific arson 
detectives is the, simple fact that 
every material burns at a different 
temperature. Blazing gasoline, for 
example, creates a temperature of 
1500° F.; sugar, 700®. These vary- 
ing heat intensities leaoe an unmis- 
takable record on the material con- 
sumedl If you burn a piece of 
maple wood normally, the cross- 
checks or “alligatorings” on its 
charred remains have a specific 
size and shape. But drench it with 
turpentine, and the alligatorings 
will be closer together, because of 
the heat generated by the burning 
liquid. The difference may be mi- 
croscopic, but will be sufficient to 
show that a highly inflammable 
material was used. Thereafter, the 
specific nature of this material can 
be determined and in many in- 
stances traced. 

To illustrate: a blaze in a patent 
medicine warehouse was so hot that 
it melted parts of the concrete 
foundation. Only a welding com- 
pound called Thermite, which gen- 
erates a temperature of 3500® F., 
could have melted the concrete. 
Tracing the purchase and posses- 


® Rotary Internationahys tracker Drioe^ Chicago, tU. 
(Xbe Rotarian, March, 'yS) 
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sion of this chemical to the factory 
owner landed one more firebug in 
the penitentiary. 

The microscope enables the arson 
squad to turn in brilliant perform- 
ances. In a series of baffling incendi- 
ary fires in one city the firebug 
always dug away the plaster and 
set his fire against exposed laths. 
Finally a suspect was arrested; 
traces of plaster w'ere found in his 
clothes. Microscopic examination 
of the sand in the incriminating 
plaster revealed that in every loo 
grains, 36 were black, 12 white, 26 
amber and 26 red. This exactly 
matched the make-up of sand from 
the plaster in the burned building. 
The identification was as positive 
as a bloodstain or a fingerprint, 
and the “torch” is now serving a 
20-year sentence. 

A recent fire in a fur warehouse 
destroyed half a million dollars’ 
worth of silver fox pelts. At least 
that was what the owner told the 
investigators. But a tiny sample of 
ash from the ruined warehouse told 
quite a different story when sub- 
jected to photomicrography. A 
burned strand of silver fox fur 
appears as a black line with a white 
border. But this particular ash had 
a dark-bearded fringe. Only rabbit 
fur could produce a photomicro- 
graph like that. Trapped by a single 
hair, the owner confessed that he 
had sold the silver fox* furs, substi- 
tuted the cheaper pelts, and hired 
a fire-maker to bolster a failing 
business with insurance. 
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The spectroscope, which reveals 
the chemical elements present in 
any material, is now used to crack 
down on the arsonist. A short while 
ago an unemployed accountant 
planned to destroy his home by 
exploding some flashlight powder 
against the woodwork. He suc- 
ceeded, and was awaiting the in- 
surance payment, when he was 
arrested. The exploding powder had 
driven minute (piantities of mag- 
nesium (too slight for chemical 
analysis) into the woodwork; but 
the spectroscope revealed its pres- 
ence, supplying evidence so incon- 
trovertible that a jury found the 
man guilty. 

After a bad fire which took many 
lives in a Great Lakes city, the in- 
criminating presence of gasoline 
was established. Commercial gaso- 
lines differ slightly in their ingredi- 
ents, and a spectroscopic analysis 
of the burned wood showed that it 
contained a metallic substance 
found only in a certain inferior 
brand. At the local station that 
sold this particular gas, the at- 
tendant was able to describe the 
purchaser who had walked in with 
a lo-gallon can. Conviction promptly 
followed. 

Sometimes professional “torches” 
employ highly combustible gases 
such as ether, acetone and carbon 
disulphide, thinking that when these 
explode their identity is destroyed. 
But a sensitive device known as a 
“combustible gas detector” traps 
them. At a recent arson trial in 
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New Orleans the defendant claimed 
that an old-fashioned fire extin- 
guisher of the glass-bulb type had 
caused the blaze by focusing the 
sun’s rays upon a lace curtain. 

The story had a legal precedent 
and seemed entirely credible. The 
defendant did not know, however, 
that the “nose” of the gas detector 
had been inserted into an unused 
drainage pipe under the burned 
building, and had recorded the 
presence of a highly volatile gas 
blown deep into the recesses of the 
pipe by the explosion. Faced with 
this solid evidence, the jury brought 
back a verdict of guilty. 

The scientific attack on arson 
involves expert training and special 
powers of observation. As Fire 
Marshal Brophy of New York City 
said, “Members of municipal arson 
squads must learn everything about 
their city and its buildings, as well 
as the habits, racial composition, 
and economic status of its people.” 
The arson detective learns, for 
example, that a fire set with a pro- 
fusion of matches is likely to be a 
woman’s work. Sicilians are apt to 
use 100 gallons of gasoline where a 
pint would be enough; tempera- 
mentally, they’re that way. And 
Americans, as a rule, go in for com- 
plicated gadgets involving wires, 
springs and time fuses. But such 
Yankee ingenuity usually brings 
the gadgeteer to grief. 

One old favorite with firebugs is 
the telephone bell. A razor blade is 
attached to the clapper, then brought 


into contact with a string which, 
when cut, releases a fire-making 
device. Recently, a Long Island 
citizen “planted” his home in this 
way and then took a trip south. 
A few days later he put in a long- 
distance call to his house and 
listened in till he was sure that the 
buzzing bell had sawed through the 
string. His house burned to the 
ground, but the suspicious fact of 
the long-distance call, plus the dis- 
covery of a razor blade attached to 
the bell, gave the investigators all 
the evidence they needed. 

The simplest of all gadgets is the 
common candle. Some people set 
their candles in boxes of excelsior; 
some insert dynamite caps in the 
candle butt. Others concoct elabo- 
rate “trailers” of gasoline-soaked 
rags. But every arson squad has a 
cameraman who makes detailed 
photographs of every suspicious 
fire while it is still burning. In one 
case a courageous cameraman dashed 
into a burning ^house and snapped 
a picture of the front stairs with a 
trailer of gasoline-soaked paper run- 
ning up the banister. A few min- 
utes later the walls collapsed; but 
the photographic proof of arson was 
sufficient to convict the criminal. 

Thirty-two states now have model 
arson laws which put teeth into the 
findings of scientific investigators, 
and in the past five years 1839 con- 
victions have been obtained, ^me- 
times it takes as long as 18 months 
to “break” a case, but the modern 
arson squads finally^t their man. 



Q Richmond's self-help project is a 

significant answer to the problem of relief 

By Their Bootstraps 

By 

Stanley High 

T |he Citizens’ Service Exchange Community Fund — hard pressed 
in Richmond, Virginia, is a self- by a mounting relief load — had 
help project through which, set a month as the minimum 
at present, nearly 800 families are relief income for a family of five, 
lifting themselves out of relief to and even that minimum, in many 
self-support. What is happening in instances, was not available. It was 
Richmond may be a wholly un- therefore suggested that the unem- 
orthodox chapter in the history of ployed work for each other. Inquiry 
relief. But it is an excee^ngly was made as to the success and 
significant revelation of what takes methods of self-help projects in 
place when the unemployed are other communities — notably in 
given, instead of relief, an oppor- Ohio and California. The reports 
tunity. received were encouraging, and the 

The Citizens’ Service Exchange Council of Social Agencies pre- . 
grew out of an improvised reading sented the plan to a group of the 
room for the unemployed where unemployed. It was heartily en- 
men foregathered “to kill time” dorsed. Thereupon a Board of 
and, incidentally, to make it plain Sponsors and a Board of Directors 
to those in charge that what they — representing business, and wel- 
wanted — more than amusement fare interests and organized labor 
— was work. When, one day, the — were organized, a small initial 
idle men present were asked what cash outlay for equipment was se- 
they needed most, the unexpected cured from the Community Fund, 
answer was razor blades: “We and the experiment, with some 
can’t get a job unless we look half- misgivings, was undertaken, 
way decent.” An appeal thereupon An abandoned warehouse was 
was made for razor blades and loaned, rent free, for headquarters 
Richmond donated them by the and, with the approval and support 
thousands — with sharpeners. But of Richmond’s labor leaders, 50 un- 
the Richmond Council of Social employed carpenters, bricklayers. 
Agencies began, at once, to look for plumbers and paperhangers went 
a better answer. to work to recondition it. 

That was in 1932. Jobs were At that point, of course, the 
scarce and getting scarcer. The question of pay arose, and the sim- 
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pie economic procedure that is still 
followed was worked out. There are 
no dollars and cents transactions 
among the members of the Ex- 
change. But there is an initial “in- 
vestment,” which the unemployed 
themselves suggested. At one of the 
earliest meetings between the rep- 
resentatives of the Community 
Fund and the spokesmen for the 
unemployed, a painter arose and 
proposed that “since you people 
are putting up your money we will 
put up our work — that’s all we’ve 
got to put up.” Since that time 
every new member “invests” as 
an initiation fee 40 hours — a 
week’s work — when he enters the 
organization. He can withdraw this 
investment, in commodities, if he 
leaves. 

Thereafter, for every hour of work, 
the member, male or female, re- 
ceives Exchange Currency — a lit- 
tle blue work certificate valued at 
approximately 25 cents “redeem- 
able for such merchandise or serv- 
ices as may be available in the Citi- 
zens’ Service Exchange to the value 
of One Hour’s Labor.” The Ex- 
change store sells exclusively to 
members and these work certifi- 
cates are the only currency that is 
honored. Prices are calculated in 
terms of work-hours. Thus, a broom 
costs from two to five work certifi- 
cates; a haircut, one certificate; 
a lunch, one certificate, a perma- 
nent wave, 20 certificates; a quar- 
ter of a cord of wood, nine certifi- 
cates. 


At the near-by Methodist Church, 
which many members attend, work 
certificates are put in the collection 
plate. Every week the minister ap- 
pears at the Exchange with the 
previous Sunday’s offering and re- 
deems it, for church bulletins at the 
print shop, or in terms of janitor 
work, upholstering and furniture 
repair. 

When the Exchange was organ- 
ized it was determined that the three 
things most desperately needed by 
Richmond’s unemployed were fuel, 
shelter and clothing. Those three 
things, therefore, were accepted as 
the immediate objective. 

Clothing was first on the list. 
The Red Cross of Richmond issued 
a call “ to share what you have with 
those who have nothing.” The city 
responded with 60 truckloads of 
salvageable clothes and shoes. An- 
other call went out — this time 
for sewing machines. Twenty-three 
were quickly delivered. And almost 
overnight the Exchange was a go- 
ing concern. Today, after five years, 
the salvaging and reconditioning of 
clothes is still one of its major in- 
dustries. 

Fuel and shelter, however, were 
less easily procurable. In regard to 
shelter, the aid of the Police De- 
partment was enlisted and a survey 
made of the city’s unoccupied prop- 
erty. It was found that there were 
3050 flats and houses not in use — 
many of them in a bad state of re- 
pair. Thereupon, the Real Estate 
Board came forvgird with a plan 
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that resulted in an agreement be- 
tween the owners of many of these 
properties and the Exchange. The 
owners agreed to provide the mate- 
rials for repairs. The Exchange — 
up to 200 hours on any one house or 
flat — agreed to provide the labor. 
In return, the owners turned their 
property over to the Exchange, rent 
free for six months, to “sublet” to 
its members for 40 work certificates 
a month. 

On the problem of fuel, the news- 
papers lent their aid to a campaign 
for donations of standing timber. 
As a result a good many hujndreds 
of acres of timberland were made 
available without charge, and old 
trucks were patched up for hauling. 
Ever since, the production of fuel 
has been a major Exchange activ- 
ity. In I937 j 464 cords of wood 
were delivered to the homes of Ex- 
change members. 

After so auspicious a beginning, 
it was clear that the work of the 
organization could not be limited to 
its three initial objectives. Among 
other things, something had to be 
done about food for the midday 
meal served at the Exchange to the 
workers. Toward the end of 1933, 
therefore, a request was made 
through the newspapers for 200 
acres of unused land. More than 
3000 acres were oflFered. With equip- 
ment provided by the federal gov- 
ernment and with a seed loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the farm and truck-gar- 
dening projects got under way. 
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Today the Exchange runs a farm 
for transients, in cooperation with 
the Travelers Aid Society, where 
some 350 men are given board and 
lodging every month. These men 
are not listed as Exchange members 
and they pay their way by work on 
the farm. The food j)roduction, 
from all sources, in 1937 included 
not only a vast amount of food- 
stuflFs for immediate consumption 
and for canning, but also some 50,- 
000 loaves of bread from the Ex- 
change bakery and an average of 
2600 midday meals per month from 
its dining room. In the last five 
yeai s a total of 1 20,000 scrip-hours 
of footl has been sold to members. 

This enlargement of the work of 
the Exchange has continued until 
it has become almost a self-sustain- 
ing community. Surplus products 
from the United States Govern- 
ment — hides from cattle slaugh- 
tered in the drought, wool, etc. — 
came to the Exchange as donated 
raw material. The unused school- 
house which now serves as head- 
quarters contains barber shops and 
beauty parlors (a presentable ap- 
pearance means much in building 
up morale); a chemical department 
which tans donated hides into good 
leather for the shoe shop and which 
turned out last year 2091 bags of 
soap; a laundry which is serving 
180 femilies per month; weaving, 
sewing, quilting and shoe depart- 
ments, and an exceedingly busy 
machine shop whose chief product 
is an inexpensive but exceedingly 
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practical “drum” stove made from 
empity steel barrels donated by a 
Richmond manufacturer. 

But even with the Exchange a 
going concern, the major interest of 
most of the men and women at 
work there was still re-employment 
in private industry. As a result and 
in addition to its other activities 
the Exchange has assumed a re- 
sponsibility for training and recon- 
ditioning its members for jobs. In 
this, teachers furnished by the 
Richmond school board aided. Dur- 
ing the last 18 months, 180 young 
people have gone from its daytime 
vocational classes into employment. 

For older men and women — 
many of whom had lost their skills 

— the problem was largely one of 
reconditioning. The industries at 
the Exchange itself provided the 
best answer to that problem. The 
bakery, for example, is also a school 
where a number of men — guided 
by a veteran — are being trained 
to be bakers. The two beauty shops 
have had little difficulty finding 
jobs for the “graduates” of their 
courses. When I visited the Ex- 
change, classes were being organ- 
ized in hat-making because a recent 
survey of Richmond’s industries 
had revealed a shortage of experi- 
enced mihiners. Within three months 
1 1 people — products of these classes 

— had found jobs in hat factories 
in the city. 

The records show that more than 
700 people have been trained out of 
the Exchange into private employ- 


ment — as printers, cobblers, paint- 
ers, auto mechanics, truck drivers, 
barbers, beauty-shop operators, 
domestics, telephone operators, fil- 
ing clerks, broom- and brush-mak- 
ers, and gardeners. The annual 
turnover from the members to pri- 
vate employment is about 40 per- 
cent. The annual turnover from the 
WPA has been shown in some sur- 
veys to be no higher than two and a 
half percent. * 

Back of this achievement is the 
Board of Sponsors and the Board of 
Directors. But more important than 
cither, perhaps, is Mrs. Amy A. 
Guy, the Executive Secretary. Mrs. 
Guy has not only believed in this 
project for the unemployed — she 
has believed in the unemployed. 
With few precedents to guide her 
and a considerable amount of skep- 
ticism to combat, she has developed 
an enterprise, which began as a 
“dubious experiment,” into an in- 
stitution which is likely to endure 
in Richmond as long as unemploy- 
ment continues to be a problem. 

I think it is quite likely that Mrs. 
Guy would say that the most sig- 
nificant contribution of the Ex- 
change has been in the maintenance 
and the building of morale: “the 
discipline and habit of work, self- 
respect, and the desire to get ahead.” 
“Relief” is a taboo word at the Ex- 
change and the relief attitude is al- 
together missing. Members know 
that the things they make are 
needed. And the goods they carry 
home each night frgim the store are 
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purchased with earned certificates. 

The members have their own 
Participants’ Assembly. There — 
with the Exchange Directors ex- 
cluded save on special invitation — 
they discuss the problems of or- 
ganization, settle matters of inter- 
nal discipline, carry on a welfare 
work for those of their number who 
are ill or otherwise in trouble, and 
when they have suggestions or com- 
plaints, present them, formally, to 
Mrs. Guy. In the entire five years 
of her direction of this enterprise 
it has not been necessary to dis- 
charge more than three or four peo- 
ple from the membership. 

The several thousand people who 
have been members of the Ex- 
change during those five years have 
turned in a total of nearly 1,000,000 
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work-hours. The goods and services 
roduced by that work-investment 
ave been socially useful. The rela- 
tively small sums invested by the 
federal government and the Rich- 
mond Community Fund for equip- 
ment and personnel have paid hu- 
man dividends put of all proportion 
to the amounts involved. And these 
sums have not been a dole for men 
and women who believe that the 
world owes them a living. They 
are, rather, a modest stake for men 
and women who believe that what 
the world owes them is a chance. 

That is why the self-help agency, 
as it exists in Richmond, appears to 
be the least costly answer to the 
problem of the unemployed, and 
the one that is the most authenti- 
cally American. 


^ High in J^qmr ^Advertising 

folloving advertisement of Seagram Distillers is ap- 
fearing currently in various magazines and newspapers: 

ql PERSON should spend a cent for liquor until the necessities of living 
are provided — and paid for. Bills for groceries, clothes, rent, light, heat, 
doctors, have the first call on America’s payroll. 

VVe don’t want to sell whiskey to anyone who buys it at a sacrifice 
of the necessities of life. Whiskey is a luxury and should be treated as 
such. Fine whiskey can play a pleasing part in the scheme of gracious 
living . . . but only when taken in m^eration and only after the bills 
are paid. 

This statement may seem contrary to our self interest. Actually it is 
not. As one of America’s leading distillers we recognize a definite social 
responsibility. The very existence of legalized liquor in this country 
depends upon the civilized manner in which it is consumed. In the long 
run, we believe, it is good business for us to say *'pay your bills first.” 



They Lost Their Heads 

G)ndensed from “Transgressor in the Tropics” 
Negley Parson 

Author of *‘The Way of a Transgressor" 


nr PoPAYAN, at the foot of the 

Za 5oa.mile road that climbs 
-ZjSl over the Andes into Ecua- 
dor, the local druggist showed me 
three human heads. They were 
about the size of oranges, black, 
with long strings of hair dangling 
from them. Their lips had been 
sewed up with white fiber; and they 
were all frowning. I could have my 
pick for $15, 

“They are made by the Jivaro 
Indians over in the Oriente,” the 
druggist said. “The chances are 
they killed the owners to get them. 
It’s a custom of theirs. They are 
still wild over there; there’s a tribe 
called the Phantom Indians which 
no white man has ever seen. Any- 
way, the Ecuadorian Government 
will fine you ^^400 for possessing 
one of these valuable heads. I smug- 
gled these out.’’ 

The exact process by which these 
heads are shrunk is still kept from 
the white man. Nose, ears, and all 
the facial planes are shrunk sym- 
metrically. The likeness is pre- 
served; holding one of the heads in 
your hand is just like looking at 
somebody’s face through the re- 
verse end of a telescope. Scientists 
in South America are always specu- 
lating how it can be done. Just how 
do they get the bones out and still 


preserve a recognizable face? The 
Indians will not speak; and the 
silent heads still keep coming out 
of the steaming jungle on the 
eastern side of the Ecuadorian 
Andes. 

At the Hermitage cabaret in 
Quito I was offered a head that 
very nearly overcame my scruples 
about possessing such a gruesome 
souvenir. It was that of a young 
girl, her eyes closed peacefully as 
if in quiet sleep. Her lips were not 
sewed up. The expression of that 
head was complete repose. It slept 
in its pillow of long black silky 
hair. The hair had a soothing tex- 
ture as I handled it. It was too life- 
like. I knew that head would get on 
my nerves if I carried it about with 
me. I put it away from me. 

The Japanese, with their genius 
for copying anything, have now 
gone into this business. They stretch 
skin over unborn lambs’ skulls, and 
sell them to unsuspecting tourists. 

I saw three of these “human’’ 
heads in a display case of a Hindu 
shop on Front Street at G)lon, in 
the Canal Zone. 

There is a story that you hear all 
up and down the west coast of 
South America of a German scien- 
tist who was determined to investi- 
gate the Indian secret. He was an 
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old chap, bald as an egg, with a 
Kaiser Wilhelm mustache. His 
greatest friend was the manager of 
one of the coastal shipping lines, an 
Englishman, who often gave the 
old German a free passage. On one 
trip the German scientist waved 
him farewell and said he was going 
over into the Oriente. He got off at 
Callao, Peru, and headed for Iqui- 
tos — and for a couple of years no 
more was heard of him. 

One day, when the Englishman’s 
ship was in the harbor of Callao, a 
boy came aboard with a note. It 
was from the proprietor of the libcai 
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curiosity shop: Would the English- 
man please call at the shop.^ 

The Englishman rather reluctant- 
ly did so. 

“Well,” said the proprietor, 
“here he is.” 

The Englishman held the head 
of his old friend in his hand. It was 
unmistakable. While it had no hair 
on its crown, it was practically all 
mustache. The Jivaros are unable 
to shrink human hair. 

“How much will you give me for 
it.?” asked the curiosity man. 

“Good God!” cried the English- 
man, and fled back to his ship. 
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KISSED my first woman and smoked my first cigarette on 
the same day. I have never had tinie for tobacco since. 

— Arturo Toscanini, quoted in Collier* s 

For sale: 1934 car in first crash condition. — m Wheel 

A dramatic critic gives the best jeers of his life to the 
theater. 

Some men would look more spic if they didn’t 

have so much span. — Chicago Daily Tribune 

For one-armed drivers: You can’t pay attention 
to your brakes when your mind is on your clutch. 

— Eddie Cantor in radio broadcast 

Advice to motorists: Just because you sec its tracks is no sign 
that a train has just passed. 

Some people have a veneer that comes off easily with a little 
alcohol. — Paul Harrison in N, Y. World-Telegram 

Middle age is that period in a man’s life when he’d rather 
not have a good time than have to get over it. 

— Don McNeil in radio broadcast 


To the first contributor of each accepted item of ** Patter" a payment of I5 is 
made upon publication. In all cases, the source must be given. Contributions can- 
not be acknowledged or returned. Items for "Patter" should be addressed to: Philip 
and Alice Humphrey, The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 



How About a National Lottery ? 

By 

“Mr. Pro’* 

A bill to establish a federal lottery is now before a committee of 
Congress. Half a dozen states of the Union have recently received 
favorable reports from legislative committees on the establishment of 
state lotteries. Fortune's Quarterly Survey, a poll which has ap- 
parently reliably reflected public opinion^ showed national senti- 
ment 55 percent in favor of a legalized lottery for taxation^ and only 
32 percent against — the rest being undecided. 

At present all 48 states and the federal governmetft have strict anti- 
lottery statutes on the books. Since many foreign governments^ 
however y rely on public lotteries for important revenues^ every tax- 
payer ought to know what he thinks of the idea^from both the moral 
and economic points of view. 

Originally^ our ** Mr. Pro-and-Con" proposed this subject for 
one of the current series of Reader's Digest debates. But he found 
that the arguments against lotteries were so widely held and obvious 
as not to require statement. Hence be presents only the Pro" side 
herey and invites readers to take issue with him in an imaginary 
debate^ arguing mentally the negative side against him as they ready 
and crystallizing thereafter their own opinions on the question. 

T he word "lottery” bothers contributions to general welfare, 
many people. If it bothers To use it thus is as smart as har- 
you, just change it to "volun- nessing floods to produce electric 
tary tax.” Everything I say makes power. Which is why practically 
just as much sense that way. Or every important national govern- 
even more sense, because the chief ment in the world — except Great 
purpose of a government lottery is Britain, Japan and the U. S. — 
to relieve the tax burden through promotes some kind of public lottery, 

noncompulsory citizen contribu- Every dollar in lottery revenue 
tions to government revenues. would otherwise be taken out of the 

No law anywhere ever made a citizen's hide in compulsory taxes 
dent in the human desire to risk a on his drinks, smokes, income, 
little to win a lot. When exploited purchases of foreign goods. A legiti- 
by vicious forces, that desire is a mate, nation-wide American lot- 
social menace. But, intelligently tery will, instead, take badly- 
handled by responsible govern- needed revenue out of the hides of 
ment, it is a source of constructive professional criminals. 
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The American people already 
spend five or six billion dollars a 
year on illicit lottery chances. 
That is the answer to those who 
fear that a national lottery will 
tempt people to gamble with dimes 
and dollars they might better spend 
for groceries, shoes and medicines. 
It’s a glaring fact that they are 
gambling now, to the profit of 
racketeers and to no social advan- 
tage whatever. The difference un- 
der a national lottery would be 
that they’d be contributing to the 
cost of American government, with 
the chance of personal reward. 

Perhaps a billion dollars is now 
bootlegged out of the country to the 
Irish sweepstakes and the govern- 
ment lotteries of Cuba, Panama, 
France and other nations, which 
welcome these American contribu- 
tions to their various national 
good causes. Millions more are 
swallowed up every year in the 
purchase of bogus tickets. 

Promoters of a non-existent Ca- 
nadian lottery recently mulcted 
gullible Americans of $20,000,000. 
Since both genuine and fraudulent 
sales are illegal, the purchaser has 
no .way to check up, and phony 
tickets on genuine lotteries sell as 
freely as the real thing. An official 
federal lottery would keep most 
of this money at home. 

The bulk of our annual lottery 
investment, at least four billions, 
goes to the gangsters who run our 
mammoth bootleg lotteries (the 
“numbers” and “policy” rackets. 


and football and baseball pools). 
Whether you are ' aware of it or 
not, half the people in your town 
probably play “policy” every 
week. It was two people out of 
three, including school children, in 
certain New England towns recent- 
ly investigated. The half million 
residents of Washington, D. C., 
annually buy $30,000,000 worth of 
chances on thug-managed lotteries 
— $60 each per year — more than 
they spend at either drugstores or 
filling stations. 

The prohibition amendment was 
repealed when the nation realized 
that the liquor business was financ- 
ing organized crime. Now that or- 
ganized crime has made lotteries its 
mainstay, common sense points to 
the same remedy. Americans gam- 
ble “bootleg,” and thus subsidize 
organized crime with billions of 
easy money only because they 
can’t find a legal outlet for their 
impulse to “take a chance.” Illicit 
lotteries seldom give the player 
sporting odds and are often guilty 
of crooked drawings. But put lot- 
teries in the open, backed by gov- 
ernment guarantee of fair odds and 
square drawings, and gangland has 
lost its meal ticket. 

Good citizens protest that it 
would lower the government’s dig- 
nity to operate a lottery. Well, the 
government is already operating a 
flourishing lottery in Puerto Rico. 
Thirty years ago Puerto Rico lot- 
teries were prohibited. From then 
on the island was flooded with boot- 
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leg tickets on foreign drawings. To 
stop this, and to supply funds for 
relief and medical services, lotteries 
were recently restored. The results 
have been highly satisfactory to 
everybody but the bootleg salesman. 

Lotteries are not beneath the 
dignity of the sane, stable, socially 
conscientious governments of the 
Scandinavian nations. They were 
'not beneath American governmental 
dignity in your great-great-grand- 
father’s time. Congress once financed 
the Continental Army that way. 
George Washington bought tickets. 
Harvard and Yale, along with many 
august educational and religious 
institutions, financed buildings by 
floating lotteries. Today, American 
churches of practically every de- 
nomination raise money by regular 
raffles, lottery drawings, or “bingo” 
sweepstakes, quite as a matter of 
course. If lotteries have the sanction 
of the church, by actual use, why 
can’t the government use them? 

Our present government has no 
scruples about levying huge income 
taxes on American winners in for- 
eign lotteries. During the World 
War it operated a lottery in the 
“selective draft” — only then, men’s 
lives, instead of a few dollars of 
their money, were at stake. 

The Louisiana Lottery, cause of 
present federal anti-lottery laws, 
was a private racket, chartered by 
the state in return for absurdly 
small annual payments. Nobody 
wants that sort of thing back. A 
genuine national lottery would be 


government-run from start to finish, 
aimed solely at the double purpose 
of raising revenue and ruining the 
gangsters. 

Both objectives would be guar- 
anteed by a setup like this: 

Federal monopoly of lotteries. 
Competition among various state 
and municipal lotteries would lead 
to unhealthy high-pressure sales- 
manship. 

Tickets priced low enough to 
compete with “numbers” and 
“policy.” Groups of buyers could 
club together with their nickels and 
dimes on single tickets. 

Sales handled by post offices, as 
Treasury Savings Bonds are now 
handled. Thus overhead would be 
at a minimum and yet thousands 
of new lottery clerks would get 
civil service jobs. 

No sales to minors. 

Frequent drawings and plenty of 
low prizes to give the public a real 
run for its money. 

No prizes over >100,000. Larger 
prizes to be paid half at once, the 
rest in payments widely spaced to 
keep the suddenly prosperous from 
going haywire. 

The President has warned the 
nation that from now on it must 
expect six- and seven-billion-dollar 
federal budgets. Nobody knows 
where the necessary revenue is 
coming from. Ordinary tax sources 
are already overexploited. A few 
round figures show now a national 
lottery would help federal finances: 

If residents of Washington are 
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good for J6o apiece per year in lot- 
tery chances, the whole American 
population is good for $7,800,000,- 
000. But be conservative and cut 
that in half. That gives us $3,900,- 
000,000. 

The proposed lottery bill, now in 
Congressional Committee, lets the 
government keep 40 percent for 
revenue and overhead. Overhead in 
the Puerto Rico lottery, run on a 
system much less efficient than post- 
office sales, is under 5 percent. On 
that basis, 35 percent would be 
clear government profit. Be con- 
servative again and cut the profit 
to 25 percent, leaving 70 percent 
for prizes to stimulate public en- 
thusiasm. That gives a brand new 
annual revenue of $975,000,000 — 
a sum that in one generation would 
retire the whole national debt. 
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Or, under the proposed legisla- 
tion, a quarter of the profits could 
be retained by the federal govern- 
ment and the rest would go to the 
states for relief, hospitals and other 
social needs. 

Argentina, Panama, Germany, 
France already use lotteries for such 
purposes. In Turkey, lottery profits 
buy airplanes for the nation; in 
Italy they electrify state railroads. 

For all government costs we must 
pay — either through the nose 
grudgingly — or cheerfully, with 
a sporting chance of a return. 

The money is available. Racke- 
teers have proved that for us. We 
can leave it in racketeers’ hands to 
foster vicious lawlessness. Or we 
can take it away from them and 
put it to work for all. The answer is 
pretty obvious. 


It^s All in Your Point of Yiew 

C^ONCE TALKED to an old cannibal who, hearing of the Great War raging 
then in Europe, was most curious to know how we Europeans managed 
to eat such enormous quantities of human flesh. When I told him that 
Europeans do not eat their slain foes, he looked at me in shocked horror 
and asked what sort of barbarians we were, to kill without any real 

object. — Bronislaw Malinowski 


WHITE YOUTH in Hawaii, seeking the advice of an older Japanese 
man as to his courtship of a Japanese woman, asked: “Will she object 
to my color?” 

“Not to your qolor,” was the reply, “but perhaps to your ancestry.” 

“Why, what’s wrong with my ancestry?” 

“Well, according to your traditions, you are descended from a 
monkey; while according to her traditions, she isr descended from the 
sun gO^eSS.” — Qifford GcMler, Uwaii' Isles of Enekantmeni ( Appleton-Century) 



4 L Many a crowded highway skirts the fringe of 
our 2,000,000 square miles of uninhabited country 

Our American Wilderness 

Condensed from Outdoor Life 
Raymond S. Spears 

Conservation Director, American Trappers* Association 


T |he continental domain of 
the United States is three mil- 
lion square miles — and two 
thirds of it is wilderness, unoccupied 
and untamed. I know because IVe 
hunted, fished and pack-journeyed 
up and down America for weeks at 
a time without striking a paved road 
or seeing a human dwelling. 

Nor does this wild terrain con- 
sist wholly of desert and marsh. Much 
of it is beautifully timbered, amply 
watered, and — surprisingly enough 
— readily accessible. There are regions 
less than three hours distant from 
New York City where the woods- 
man’s axe has never been heard. 

The mightiest wilderness in Amer- 
ica (so huge and so little known that 
im]X)rtant discoveries are constantly 
being made there by explorers) lies 
at the famous Four Corners — the 
juncture of Utah, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Colorado. Here is a wild 
kingdom of 36,000 square miles — 
larger than New England — with- 
out railways or ranches or gas sta- 
tions. Except for two or three faint 
horseback trails there are no charted 
routes through this great valley. 

The turbulent Colorado River trav- 
erses the heart of the region, foam- 


ing through canyons and gorges im- 
passable to all save the hardiest ad- 
venturers. Steep ^mountain ranges 
border the vast basin on east and 
west, locking in the broad plateaus, 
color-splashed cliffs and extinct vol- 
canoes never scaled by man. 

On horseback, the traveler jour- 
neys through a solitude of titanic 
sculpture made by erosion and lava 
flows. Short spur trails dip into great 
pine timber belts; crashing streams 
echo through bottoms where human 
foot has never trod. Only a few pros- 
pectors, wild-horse hunters, fur trap- 
pers and Indians inhabit the area. 
The Indians, perhaps 200 in all, are 
the only ones in the United States 
still uncivilized and not assigned to 
reservations. 

This fastness is merely one link 
in a wilderness stretching from Can- 
ada to Mexico between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierra Nevadas. 
Tourists on transcontinental routes 
cross it and, because they roll through 
scattered towns, believe the hinter- 
land is also inhabited. But anyone 
venturing even a few miles off the 
highway finds himself in prairie 
country high, wide and lonesome — 
hundreds of thousands of square 
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miles infested by mountain lions and 
gray wolves. 

Scattered over the spaces of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico are isolated 
pueblos: little groups of adobe clay 
cabins with cobalt blue doors and 
window casings. Here Indian women 
wearing bright blankets and head- 
bands grind corn with stone mul- 
lers on shallow metates, their dark 
papooses strapped on their backs. 
One sees, also, primitive hogans, or 
mud-covered timber shelters, with 
threshing floors where grain is win- 
nowed by the wind — tiny aborigi- 
nal communities in spreads of land- 
scape that take the breath away. 

The vast state of Nevada has less 
than one inhabitant per square mile! 
On the Nevada plateaus, in eastern 
Oregon, and in the back regions of 
Idaho are terrific reaches of salt 
valley and fire-bubbled rock moun- 
tains — the happy hunting grounds 
of prospectors in a sunburned, wind- 
blasted world of their own. The at- 
mosphere here is so clear that the 
black smoke of a train is visible 50 
miles away. A toylike ranch 30 miles 
distant, a band of sheep, or the lift 
of dust under the galloping hoofs of 
a herd of wild horses may give the 
illusion of a land occupied and con- 
• quered, when actually the eyes are 
surveying an untamed r^ion twice 
as large as Massachusetts! 

East of the Mississippi there are 
wilds as rugged and uninhabited as 
any in the West — the Big Smoky 
Mountains of Tennessee, for instancy 
and Virginia’s Blue Ridge. Nearly 


half of Pennsylvania is densely wooded. 
The salt marshes and inlets of New 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland are 
as unfrequented as in the days when 
they were pirate hideouts. Even 
populous New England is still two- 
thirds wilderness, mostly mountain 
forests, where many a hunter has got 
lost and has died before being found. 

Tucked away among the inland 
waterways of the Atlantic Coast, 
around the Great Lakes, and bor- 
dering the Gulf of Mexico, there are 
thousands of miles of “water wil- 
derness,” traversed only by profes- 
sional wildcrafters who live on the 
rivers in shanty-boats, fishing, trap- 
ping, hunting, and gathering herbs. 
And the lower Mississippi, the Chat- 
tahoochee, Yazoo, Sabine and Coosa 
rivers — to mention only a few — 
oflFer marvelous playgrounds for ad- 
venture seekers in the South. No 
orthodox travel guide tells of the 
picturesque communities, queer di- 
alects and bits of lost cultures one 
encounters in these areas. One can 
go west from New Orleans through 
delta lowlands into 50,000 square 
miles of East Texas pine country, 
traveling “ by guess and by God — 
and it’s easy to guess wrong.” On 
all sides are unexplored jungle 
islands and tangles of forest. 

All in all, more than 2,000,000 
square miles of wilderness is avail- 
able to any citizen of this much- 
urbanized country of ours, and much 
of it can be reached just by turning 
a little way oflF some traffic-congested 
concrete highway. 



I'here is scarcely an American today whOse life has not been 
enriched by the work of our great philanthropic foundations 


Monuments of Money 

Condensed from The Commentator 
Burton J. Hendrick 

Author of "Life of Andrew Carnegie/' "The Lees of Virginia/ 
"Life and Letters of Walter Flines Page/’ etc. 


O NE DAY about 27 years ago, 
Andrew Carnegie appeared 
before his friend and coun- 
selor, Elihu Root, with a long and 
complicated document written in 
his own hand. It was his last will 
and testament, disposing of an 
estate then aggregating #150,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Carnegie had discovered that 
it was much easier to make a great 
fortune than to give it away — 
wisely, at least — and he wanted to 
create a kind of trust which would 
continue, theoretically forever, dis- 
tributing the income of the millions 
to be placed at its disposal. 

Mr. Root suggested, “ Why don't 
you transfer the bulk of your for- 
tune to this Foundation now? You 
will escape the possibility of a will 
contest, and you will be able your- 
self to observe the working out of 
your plans.” 

And so was born the Carnegie 
Corporation, with an endowment 
of 25,000,000 — an amount that 
has since increased by some 20 
millions. Nothing like it had ever 
existed in America. Stephen Girard, 
James Smithson, George Peabody, 


Enoch Pratt had established large 
public funds, but only for a partic- 
ular service — the founding of a 
university, scientific institution, 
orphanage, library. The Carnegie 
idea was to allow trustees to dis- 
tribute a large annual income in 
any way that in their judgment 
would work for the “improvement 
of mankind.” 

That the idea was sound is evi- 
dent from the many foundations 
that have followed in the Carnegie 
wake. Almost 600 in number, they 
are now established builders of 
American life. A conservative esti- 
mate of the amount invested in 
them would near J 1,000,000,000; 
annual disbursements are roughly 
150,000,000. 

Crying “ tainted money,” critics 
held the early foundations to be at 
best huge “conscience funds” — 
money which guilty millionaires 
were restoring to that suffering 
public from which it had been 
foully abstracted. Others believed 
that foundations would be devoted 
to stamping out new ideas of social 
justice: decent wages, hours and 
conditions; workmen’s compensa- 
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tion; employer's liability. Distrust 
was aroused because the larger 
appropriations went for education. 
Would teachers who insisted on 
inculcating new liberal ideas sur- 
vive in institutions that accepted 
foundation “bribes"? What would 
happen to “academic freedom"? 

In 1915 Congress investigated 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller foun- 
dations. William Jennings Bryan 
got a resolution through the Ne- 
braska legislature declining all of- 
ferings of Rockefeller money; and 
the University of Wisconsin pro- 
hibited foundation gifts. YaIe«Uni- 
versity was severely criticized for 
permitting Mr. Rockefeller to add 
a million dollars to its endowment. 

But public sentiment has since 
done an about-face. The University 
of Wisconsin rescinded its great 
renunciation, and universities are 
now only too glad to accept foun- 
dation money. One reason for this 
reversal of sentiment is that the 
donors' personal influence in the 
big foundations has been largely 
displaced by modernized trustee 
control. 

Practically all Carnegie’s gifts 
expressed his own aspirations. Since 
his greatest conviction was that 
popular enlightenment was the one 
solution for public ills, his benefac- 
tions took the form of library build- 
ing. Other benefactions reflected 
Carnegie’s fondness for^music and 
desire for universal peace. John D. 
Rockefeller did not carry his per- 
sonality into his gifts to the same 


extent, yet his first systematized 
giving was largely “Baptist chari- 
ties." 

I'he Carnegie Corporation no 
longer gives money for library 
buildings and concert halls, re- 
garding its work in those directions 
completed. Its library support now 
consists of liberal contributions to 
the education of librarians, to li- 
brary endowments and to the pur- 
chasing of books. 

Rockefeller gifts have likewise 
broadened in scope: millions are 
expended for medical education, 
sanitation in all parts of the world, 
cultural and antiquarian enter- 
prises — the restoration of Reims 
Cathedral, the rejuvenation of the 
fountains at Versailles, the recon- 
struction of colonial Williamsburg, 
Virginia, the re-establishment of 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

Most people now realize that 
foundation administrators desire 
only “to promote the general 
welfare." It is a tribute to the Carne- 
gies, the Rockefellers, the Guggen- 
heims, the Harknesses, the Rosen- 
walds and the rest that their trusts 
were organized in a way that makes 
possible this satisfaction of chang- 
ing modern needs. 

Above all other explanations for 
the present friendly attitude, how- 
ever, is the fact that foundations 
have made good. This wealth has 
been largely invested in the dis- 
.semination of enlightenment and 
the graces of life. Some of the 
smallest expenditures have pro- 
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duced the greatest results. The 
Carnegie Corporation is especially 
proud of the gift of a few thousand 
dollars that resulted in the develop- 
ment of insulin as a definite control 
of diabetes — one of the five or six 
greatest discoveries of modern med- 
icine. The Guggenheim Memorial 
Fund likes to think that the much 
admired John BrowrCs Body was 
written by a young poet whose lei- 
sure to compose it was made possi- 
ble by a modest grant from its 
resources. 

The existence of millions today 
would be made wretched by hook- 
worm, malaria and numerous other 
diseases except for the Rockefeller 
work. Thousands of children would 
die each year of spinal meningitis 
except for the serum developed at 
the Rockefeller Institute. American 
students no longer have to go to 
Europe for medical education, 
thanks to the ^75,000,000 the Rocke- 
feller organization has spent im- 
proving American medical schools. 

The billion and a half these 
money-giving agencies have dis- 
bursed in a quarter of a century 
covers all fields, from cataloguing 
the library of the Vatican, support- 
ing the American Academy at 
Rome, and excavating the Agora 
at Athens, to promoting adult edu- 
cation, strengthening the resources 


of a hundred universities, sending 
thousands of students abroad, bring- 
ing large numbers of foreign stu- 
dents to America, building up mu- 
seums of art and science, founding 
schools of nursing, constructing hos- 
pitals, making possible the publi- 
cation of works of scholarship, 
financing dental research and edu- 
cation, widening the lives of the 
blind and the halt, exterminating 
insect pests, conducting insurance 
associations for the benefit of teach- 
ers — it is virtually impossible to 
exhaust the list. 

A few critics may still carp, but 
it is evident that under any system 
these constructive activities are de- 
sirable and it is likely that the 
foundations performing them will 
endure. Many have feared that 
the governmental attitude toward 
wealth will ultimately destroy them. 
President Angell of Yale expressed 
such fears publicly last June, yet 
the greatest foundation of all has 
been endowed since then. The new 
Mellon Fund is estimated at 200 
millions, larger than either the Car- 
negie or Rockefeller endowments. 

These once-maligned organiza- 
tions have vindicated themselves 
by the way they use their money. 
There is scarcely an American liv- 
ing today whose life has not been 
enriched by them. 


^^nswer to Brain Twister on page 56: One five-dollar bill, four 
two-dollar bills, one half-dollar, one quarter, four dimes, and four 
pennies. 



Leading a Dog jf Life 


By 

Albert Pay son T erbune 

Noted author of dog stories, including “Lad of Sunny bank/* 
“The Way of a Dog/* etc. 


T here is a self-immolating 
hero streak in dogdom which 
is found in no other mammal 
except man. Man has the precepts 
and the shining examples of the 
ages to urge him toward heroism. 
Also a hope of reward or glory. The 
dog has none of these to impel him 
to stake his life for others. Yet 
more than once his instinc^tive 
heroism has made a dog sacrifice 
his life for the sake of his human 
gods. 

A fox terrier awakened her mas- 
ter and his family one night by 
shaking them and shrieking in their 
ears when a fire assailed their home. 
Not until firemen had carried the 
last of the three children safely to 
the street did she turn back into the 
blaze to rescue her own newborn 
puppies. 

Many a dog, by the way, has 
been acclaimed a hero for merely 
giving the alarm when fire threat- 
ened. There is no more heroism in 
such an exploit than in the sneeze 
of a hay-fever patient. A dog’s 
sensitive nostrils are tormented by 
smoke. It gives tongue, awakens 
the family and then gets much ac- 
claim — merely for voicing its 
fright. But it is true heroism when 
a dog conquers its instinctive dread 
of fire to save human lives. 


Such a dog was Tige, who aroused 
his farmer-master when the house 
was burning. Man and wife and 
baby got out into the yard. There a 
neighbor wrapped the baby in a 
blanket and carried it next door. A 
fool relative missed the child and 
feared it might still be in its crib. 
She pointed to the flaming farm- 
house and shrilled: 

“In there, Tige! Find Baby!” 

Unflinchingly, Tige plunged back 
into the fiery ruin, where he was 
burned to death. He knew the peril. 
But he understood the command, 
the supposed need; and he obeyed. 

In Oregon a marble shaft keeps 
bright the memory of another fire- 
hero dog — Shep, a big collie that 
belonged to A. R. Mansfield. Mans- 
field and his wife were working in 
the fields at some distance from the 
cabin where their baby daughter 
Shirley was asleejp. Shep sniffed the 
air, then broke into wild barking. 
The Mansfields looked up to .see 
their cabin ablaze. By the time 
their stumbling rush could carry 
them to the open doorway, a sheet 
of flame hurled them back. Mans- 
field called to the trembling dog: 

“Shep! Get her, Shep! Get Sinr- 
leyV' 

Through the flame sheet the col- 
lie clove his way. Part of the roof 
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caved in behind him, cutting off 
the doorway. Using his uncanny 
collie brain as well as his courage, 
Shep reached the crib. Thence he 
dragged the baby to the farthest 
window. 

Leaning in, Mansfield snatched 
the child from him. Shep’s work 
was done. At last there was time to 
think of his own safety. Out through 
the window he leaped — his coat a 
mass of fatal fire. 

Henry Daniel, president of the 
Oregon Humane Society, said at 
Shep’s grave: **His heroism is one 
of the outstanding cases in his- 
tory.” 

Malakoff was a giant Newfound- 
land, watchdog for a Paris jeweler. 
The jeweler’s apprentices hated the 
dog. Led by one Jacques, they 
coaxed him out to the end of a pier. 
There, Jacques tied a rope around 
the dog’s neck, with a heavy stone 
at the other end, and shoved him 
into the Seine. 

As the dog fell, Jacques’ ankle 
was caught in the rope and into 
the river he went. He did not know 
how to swim. 

Malakoff came to the surface 
and struck out for shore, dragging 
the stone which had not been quite 
heavy enough to keep him under. 
Then he caught sight of the man 
who had tried to kill him. Jacques 
was sinking. Malakoff hurled his 
own weighted body forward and 
caught him by the collar. He could 
have reached shore easily enough, 
despite the stone. But he could not 


make any progress through the 
whipsaw crosscurrents while he held 
up the added weight of Jacques. It 
does not seem to have occurred to 
the mighty dog to save himself by 
letting go of the man who had 
sought to drown him. 

Malakoff managed to keep the 
man’s head above water until a 
passing scow rescued them both. 
Weepingly, Jacques told the whole 
story. Henceforth, Malakoff was 
the hero of Paris. When he died, 
almost every apprentice in the city 
followed him to his grave. 

Sport was a big crossbreed. His 
master was Andr6 Minette, a woods- 
man who lived in a clearing near 
Sequin Falls, Canada. Minette and 
his wife had a baby son, Jean, 
whom Sport adored. 

Jean was in his perambulator in 
a patch of meadow close to the for- 
est. Minette was on his way home 
from the woods, with Sport. Sud- 
denly, the dog bound^ toward 
Jean at express-train speed. Mi- 
nette saw then that three gaunt 
timber wolves were stealing toward 
the sleeping child. The man was 
too far away to be of aid. But Sport 
was not, 

A lesser dog would have flung 
himself on the wolves, in an effort 
to guard the baby. But Sport knew 
that, in such a case, he would be 
killed, leaving Jean at the mercy of 
the merciless. 

He stopped in his onrush as the 
wolves wheeled abou^to face him. 
Then he danced away, in such a 
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direction as to keep their backs to 
the baby. 

There was something infinitely 
insulting in his tactics. When the 
wolves were angry enough, Sport 
turned about, as if in craven ter- 
ror, and ran into the forest, the 
wolves hot on his trail. By that 
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time, Minette, axe in hand, reached 
the clearing. 

Sport never came back. 

He laid down his splendid life for 
the child he loved. But he did not 
do it foolishly. He made certain 
first of Jean's safety. Then he paid 
the price, knowing he had won. 


Snare aftd Delusion 


W HILE Alexander Woollcott was 
doing a series of radio tributes 
to various personalities, so the story 
goes, he received an anonymous letter, 
written in finest copperplate script, 
purporting to be from two elderly 
maiden ladies in Vermont. They were, 
they said, exceedingly poor but had 
tried to meet adversity bravely, and 
his broadcasts were all they had left 
to give them courage. Deeply touched, 
Woollcott dedicated his next program 
to these courageous souls. 

About a week later, he received an- 
other letter in the same fine script: 
one of the sisters had been so moved 
by his unexpected tribute that she had 
passed away. There was just one thing 
the survivor wanted: would Mr. 
Woollcott read the Twenty-third Psalm 
against a musical background? Hur- 
riedly assembling a string ensemble, 
Mr. WWlcott feelingly rendered the 
requested selection. To his horror, a 
few days later he received another 
letter, signed by a nurse, informing 
him that the surviving ^sister had 
peacefully died while listening to his 
beautiful broadcast. . . . For months 
he sought to trace the two sisters by 
writing to every town in Vermont; but 


to this day they remain two sweet, sad 
shadows. He is still trying to find out 
who, among his friends, can write in 
old copperplate. 

A RICH Englishman with an appalling 
. sense of humor had built in his 
house an upside-down room. Chairs, 
tables, a carpet and the customary 
floor furnishings of a drawing room 
were fixed to the ceiling. Paintings, 
electroliers, and false windows were 
arranged, top down, along the walls, 
and the doors joined a baseboard on 
the ceiling. From the center of the 
floor an outsize crystal chandelier 
stood up into the air. The wretch’s 
favorite trick was to ply guests with 
liquor until they relapsed into sleep, 
then have them transported to the 
room and laid beside the chandelier. 
Next morning he would watch them 
regain consciousness from a peephole. 
After their first shrill screams of terror 
most of the victims clung to the chan- 
delier. Others attempted to stalk the 
walls and climb down by the mirrors 
and electric fixtures. There is a rumor 
that the perpetrator of this jape died 
from apoplexy while laughing. 

— Luciui Beebe in N, Y, HtrM Tribune 



business <iAs Unusual 


Paws and 'T ails 

O NE SURPRISING result of Adolf 
Hitler's rise to power is the 
boom in fox tails as radiator 
ornaments for taxicabs, trucks, and 
family cars. It seems that in pre-Nazi 
days there was a brisk export trade to 
Germany in these tails, which were used 
for coat collars. When Nazi boycotting 
of non-Aryan trade left our market 
^glutted with fox tails, their value 
dipped from 35 cents to 2 cents. Then 
a New York fur trader, Mr. Charles 
Brand, happened to see a picture of a 
master of hounds who had attached a 
fox*s brush to his radiator cap. His 
mind geared to mass production, Mr. 
Brand immediately reasoned that ev- 
erybody might like a brush, even those 
who didn’t ride to hounds; and that 
since hunters often present the brush 
to a lady, it might be possible to call a fox 
tail lucky. He has sold over 2,ooo,cx» 
tails, at 3 to 19 cents each. 

. “ Why, in New Jersey last year, any- 
body without a fox tail on his car wasn’t 
nobody,” exclaimed Mr. Brand. 

He is now engaged in an additional 
project: the sale of rabbits’ paws, of 
which there are always millions knock- 
ing around, since 90 percent of the fur 
coats retailing for less than ^50 are 
made of rabbit fur. Nobody found a 
use for them until 1931, when there 
was a brief vogue for putting them on 
ladies* hats. When it passed, Mr. 
Brand, caught with 25,000 paws, and 
remembering that rabbits’ feet are good 
luck, sold them like hot cakes as good 
luck charms. He now sells about 
30c^ooo a year at cents each; and 
he is negotiating with a laige canvass- 
ing company to supply a cool two 
million. Ntw Yvriur 


Horror in the Living Room 

W HILE investigating an advertise- 
ment which said: ”Sino-Japanese 
War Pictures Uncensored. Gruesome 
Shanghai Bombing. Stark! Vivid! Pan- 
ics, Waterfront Fires, etc.,” we learned 
of a gruesome new touch for the home. 
It’s being provided through the flour- 
ishing newsreel business of Mr. Eugene 
W. Castle, and if you are one of the 
million and a half people in the country 
with home movie projectors^ you needn’t 
be content any more with a fleeting 
glimpse in the theater of swift, appall- 
ing horror in Madrid. You can run off 
your own newsreel, over and over, with 
the sound (if you’re equipped for it) 
turned down to medium horrible. 

When Mr. Castle got the idea of 
home newsreels, he made arrangements 
with two newsreel companies to make 
8- and i6-mm. size prints from their 
Aims, and was busy with the Corona- 
tion when the Hindenburg burned in 
full view of a movie camera. So he 
made that Release No. i of ” News Pa- 
rade, the First Home Newsreel in His- 
tory.” It sold like sixty, and so did the 
Coronation. Mr. Castle plans to re- 
lease, in addition to current news, 
sports reels, travel Aims, and some old 
movies. He is as surprised as we over 
the home-circle interest in the hyper- 
gruesome; and pointed out that he him- 
self had censored the Alms, omitting 
the worst details — Tk^ Niw Yorker 

Pigeon Proofing 

T o KEEP pigeons from loaAng on 
buildings and making things un- 
tidy, Mr. Siamuel S. Rosen, President 
of the Guarantee Exterminating G>. 
of New York City, dev<;|oped a process 
designed to make things so uncom- 
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fortable for pigeons that they'll stay 
in the parks where they belong. The 
idea is to apply a sticky composition on 
every ledge where a pigeon could possi- 
bly alight. Getting his feet tangled up 
in the composition annoys the pigeon 
and he stays away for quite a while. 

Mr. Rosen's first job was pigeon 
proofing St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 
New York; later he did the front of 
Temple Emanu-El. He has since done 
other large buildings, including more 
than a score of apartment houses. 

— Fortune 

Mr. Arndt's Egg Factories 

S OME YEARS AGO, Mr. M. H. Amdt 
heard about two maiden ladles in 
Trenton, N. J., who had 600 canaries 
in their attic, housed in little cages 
where they busily laid eggs and reared 
more canaries. Why not do the same 
with hens? For Mr. Arndt, a Philadel- 
phia dealer in butter and eggs, knew 
that almost everybody is a suppressed 
chicken raiser: he had had a window 
display consisting of a setting hen with 
15 eggs. On the day when the eggs 
hatched, three policemen were needed 
to keep traffic moving. 

Mr. Arndt began commercial pro- 
duction of his hen cages in 1930, in an 
abandoned dance hall. Now he exports 
to 48 countries and has branches 
abroad. An Arndt cggery consists of 
four sections: startings for new chicks; 
growings where they stay from the ages 
of four weeks till 12; developing, from 
12 to 20 weeks; and laying, where they 
remain until their producing days are 
over, usually two years. The smallest 
complete battery ($173) fiHs a 14-by- 
2o-foot space, holds 100 chicks, 72 
developers and 49 layers (at this stage 
most roosters have become broilers); 
they go to people who haven’t much 


space, such as penthouse farmers. 
Multiple units, costing up to ^100,000, 
go to commercial egg raisers and gen- 
tleman farmers. There is a battery of 
10,000 hens in a loft building near 
Chicago's Loop. 

An Arndt hen never sees the sun and 
gets vitamin D froni cod-liver oil. Each 
bird’s production is recorded daily 
(minimum: 12 eggs a month), and if 
she falls short, off she goes to market. 

— Fortune 

Plot Machine 

T o HELP story writers find plots, the 
Ernest E. Gagnon Co. of Los An- 
geles issues a guide by Wycliffe Hill 
called The Plot Genie. It consists of a 
book full of lists and a numbered wheel. 
You spin the wheel at random, list 
the number at which it stops, repeat 
the process for each of Mr. Hill's nine 
plot requisites, then look up the num- 
bers in the book — and a ready-made 
plot comes out. 

Sometimes the plots are a little 
hard to rationalize. For instance: “in a 
ghost town in the Sierras ’’ (locale), “ a 
jujitsu expert" (lover) “falls in love 
with a duchess" (Moved). A complica^ 
tion appears when a “fatal indiscre- 
tion threatens loss of happiness," and 
they get in a predicament because 
“kidnaping is threatened by parties de- 
siring valuable information "; the crisis 
comes in a big scene where “disaster is 
threatened by flood." But everything 
ends happily at the climax or surprise 
twist “wherein it develops that confu- 
sion has been caused by the presence 
of twins." This sort of plot, says Mr. 
Hill in his preface, is a challenge to a 
writer’s ingenuity. 

^ Plot Genie is widely used among 
pulp authors; Robert J. Hogan, who 
has sold as much as 160,000 words a 
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month — enough to make two average- 
length novels — says he owes much to 
his Genie. A good many movie writers 
also have GenieSy but the company is 
under oath not to reveal their names. 
Bernard Shaw owns one. Zane Grey 
bought a copy but didn’t like it, 
perhaps because the first time he tried 
to get a plot, the Genie told him his 
story should concern a piano mover 
stranded in Africa. — Fortune 

Don*t Write — Speak-O-Pbone! 

AT THE Speak-CXPhone studios in 
New York and principal cities you 
can record any message you wish on a 
disc of aluminum alloy. Hundreds of 
people conduct some of their corre- 
spondence that way. For example, in 
the New York studio, Eve Marden, 
having talked her regular fortnightly 
letter to her brother Harold in Port- 
land, Oregon, still had space left on the 
record and asked a friend who was with 
her to add a postscript. The friend’s 
voice did things to Brother Harold, 
who sent her a Speak-O-Phone reply; 
the Speak-O-Phoning kept on until 
Harold Marden flew east to be married. 

Then there was a middle-aged client 
who had a dreadful time recording the 
proposal of marriage which he was too 
bashful to make in person. He made 
false starts and spoiled several records 
because he was unable to say ”I love 


you!” with the proper fervor. “Why 
can’t I say it the way they do in the 
movies?” he complained. ’’Those guys 
don’t mean it, but they sound convinc- 
ing. Here 1 am in dead earnest and 
can’t make it sound genuine at all.” 
So to help him get into the mood, the 
manager played lAebestraum on the 
piano, and that did the trick. 

Mothers deliver Speak-O-Phone lec- 
tures to their sons. Elderly people, 
thinking of their approaching demise, 
make records beginning, ”1 want to 
leave you this memory of me. ...” 
One woman, unsuspected by the at- 
tendant, even dictated what turned out 
to be a suicide note. Then she went 
home, turned on the gas, and placed 
the record beside her. The police dis- 
covered that it accounted for her action 
and even gave burial directions. 

Actors, singers, and speakers use 
Speak-O-Phone so they may study 
their own voices; teachers bring in dra- 
matic or music pupils every so often to 
record their improvement; barkers try 
out fresh lines of chatter and listen to 
the playback, estimating its power to 
pull suckers into the tent. Scores of 
amateurs record their talents and send 
them to Hollywood or Major Bowes. 

If you have something short and 
snappy to impart, you can make a six- 
inch record for 75 cents. A 16-incher, 
15 minutes on each side, costs $6. 

— fkemexx Robertaon in The Fanih CireU 


DULL Mondays, E. F. Franzel, a grocer of Slinger, Wisconsin, has a novel 
way of boosting business. An alarm dock, its face cover^ is set for an unknown 
hour. Whenever the bell rings, Franzel does not diaige for groceries beii^ 
purchased at the moment. Curious, hopeful housewives proloi^ Sheir shoppi^. 

^N. Y. /TwU-Mfram (AI>) 



A people who demand two things: 
victory, and the right to obey 


The German Soul: the Sword 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
Emil Ludwig 

Exiled German author; biographer of Napoleon, Bismarck, the Kaiser 


T oday the world is faced with 
a Germany just as ready to 
fight and to die, just as obe- 
dient, disciplined and armed, as she 
was in 1914. But then she was a 
flourishing nation, hard-working and 
inventive, arrogant, it may be, but 
sociable, and so her people could 
only be driven to war by being told 
they had been attacked. Today, on 
the other hand, the Germans feel 
strong but misjudged; born to rule, 
yet cheated of victory. Today Ger- 
many stands in clattering armor 
before the world demanding venge- 
ance. The Germans are the more 
dangerous today because they are 
fighting not for the preservation 
but for the restoration of what they 
call their honor. 

For the Germans do not want 
raw materials or colonies or Russian 
cornfields. They want something 
much more ideal. They do not want 
war in order to sink their own oil 
wells or to plant their own cotton. 
They want victory. 

They are not satisfied with the 
admiration of the worldL for their 
four years* resistance in the war, 
nor with the world*s praise of mod- 
ern German science, shipping and 


aircraft, authors and musicians, 
chemists and biologists. That is not 
honor as a soldier people under- 
stand it. Honor means victory by 
arms. Even in his play the German 
lacks the detachment of the English 
sporting spirit. The German not 
only wants to win — he despises 
the loser. 

Nothing will satisfy the Germans 
today if it has been achieved by 
negotiation, and not by conquest. 
Give them Danzig, and they will 
immediately claim the Polish Cor- 
ridor. Give them a strip of Holstein, 
and tomorrow they will be demand- 
ing bits of Belgium and Denmark: 
this is already an item of Hitler’s 
program. 

If the Germans want victory, 
that victory is to be won only in 
Paris. Who imposed the shame of 
Versailles upon them ? The French. 
No German reflects that during the 
war Germany had determined to 
keep all the country her armies had 
occupied, and, indeed, did impose 
monstrous conditions on the de- 
feated Russians and Rumanians. 

What is branded into the soul of 
every German school child is the 
scene in the mirror hall of Versailles, 


® ^ 938 t ^be Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 Arlington St,^ Boston, Mass, 
(Xbe Atlantic Monthly, February, 
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where the Tiger sat, forcing the 
Germans to sign a peace which dis- 
armed them ! That is the scene that 
is provoking the new war. It has 
bred in the Germans a feeling of in- 
feriority which they must get rid of 
at all costs. 

It is a mistake to say that Hitler 
is not Germany. In his demagogism, 
he unites just those incentives which 
goad the German mind to frenzy. 
Here we have a power of suggestion 
that has carried away the whole 
nation. Do not believe that it is 
merely a party government! Al- 
though millions are discontented, 
no one has the courage to attempt 
to bring about a change. They com- 
plain of high prices, the scarcity of 
butter, low wages, the lack of free 
speech, but that does not mean 
revolution. 

A people that loves order more 
than freedom does not revolt. Dis- 
cipline, which has again descended 
upon the German, is far more con- 
genial to him than uncomfortable 
freedom. Last May Day, when Hider 
concluded a speech with the word 
Geborsam (obedience) thrice repeated, 
the wireless recorded the jubila- 
tion with which the beloved word 
was received. Obedience, despised 
in France, worshiped in Germany. 

In the very deepest sense, the 
principles of Hitler’s regime are 
akin to the overwhelming majority. 
For 300 years, uniforms governed 


German life; decorations, parades, 
flags, were the glories of the people. 
No civilian ever rebelled against 
military rule; Germany is the only 
country in Europe that has never 
had a real revolution of the popu- 
lace. 

The pageantry of uniforms and 
flags all disappeared for the 14 
years of the Republic, whose lead- 
ers lacked imagination. When the 
bands and the flags returned, when 
every hairdresser had his helmet 
and every chimney sweep his Prus- 
sian boots, this warrior people re- 
joiced who had been deprived of 
their right to obey. A very advanced 
German sociologist, with whom I 
was discussing Europe in 1920, 
broke out with this earnest excla- 
mation: ’’They have taken our soul 
— our sword!” 

If the Americans and the English 
would study the German character 
as I have outlined it, they might 
yet avert the war which threatens. 
For the fear of England and Amer- 
ica has swelled into superstition. 
The Germans want war for the sake 
of victory — and if the three great 
democracies would make up their 
minds to unite in telling the dicta- 
tors that they mean to stand to- 
gether, and would say so in the 
clearest possible words to be under- 
stood by every man in the street, it 
would make the profoundest im- 
pression for peace. 



A Inisiness men's campaign, based on fact-findings 
that is restoring opportunity to older men 


Men Over Forty Preferred 

Condensed from Literary Digest 
Ray Giles 


T ^e cruelest and least ra> 
tional of the fears that beset 
American business — the ab- 
surd fallacy that men past 40 can’t 
successfully stand up gainst younger 
men in commercial life — at last is 
being vigorously challenged, on a 
fact-finding, non-sentimental basis, 
by a New York organization of 
successful business men. 

One day last March Henry Sim- 
ler, president of America’s oldest 
typewriter company, received a cir- 
cular letter which he knew was 
going to thousands of other busi- 
ness executives. In part it said: 
"'John Citizen, out of work at 40, 
has a tough time getting back on 
anyone’s payroll. Folks under 40 
are the big buyers.” 

Simler’s blood boiled. He at once 
dictated a reply asking the writer 
if he realized the disservice he was 
doing millions of troubled men and 
women by broadcasting this mate- 
rial to employers, many of whom, 
even before getting the letter, weren’t 
giving midSe age half a break. 

That was the first linLin a chain 
of events which has already put 
hundreds of men and women over 
40 back on payrolls. 


As chairman of the Employment 
Committee of the Sales Executives 
Club in New York City, Mr. Simler 
had been hearing hard-luck stories 
at first hand for over a year. Here 
was an outstanding woman secre- 
tary, refused work because she was 
35. An unemployed accountant whose 
ability and loyalty Simler could 
personally attest, had business doors 
slammed in his face because at 37 
he was “too old.” Salesmen whose 
abilities he had recognized for years 
were unable to get hearings be- 
cause their hair was gray. Some 
announcements of civil service ex- 
aminations for accountants, ste- 
nographers, and skilled office workers 
set age limits as low as 26. Worst of 
all were manufacturers’ advertise- 
ments calling for so much experi- 
ence and skill in management that 
the specification ” not over 35 ” was 
ridiculous. 

Simler persuaded the Sales Ex- 
ecutives Club to organize a special 
committee to fight "Fortyphobia.” 
Its chairman is Hal Hode, sales 
executive with a leading motion- 
picture company. He tells of a vet- 
eran motion-picture salesman who, 
retired by his company at 60, went 


® Literary Digest, Jnc., ejs Fourth Aoe,, M T, C. 
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South, became bored by idleness, 
and asked his former employers for 
the names of half a dozen theaters 
which younger salesmen had given 
up as unsellable. Ten days later 
he sent in signed contracts from all 
six. Today this onetime pensioner 
is back at work, one of the best 
business getters on the staff. 

Simler realized if this commit- 
tee's campaign was to get anywhere 
it wouldn't be enough just to beg 
sympathy for the unemployed of 
40-plus. He needed to show facts. 
Proud of his own managers, whose 
average age is 50.3 years and who 
do some of the company's best 
selling, he decided to get average 
ages from other companies, and 
wrote 19 manufacturers of office 
equipment. The average age of their 
ten best salesmen was 44.5 years, 
with some topnotchers in their 70's. 

Charles C. Stech, another mem- 
ber of the club, made a similar sur- 
vey in retail establishments from 
California to New York. It was 
found that for every $100 worth of 
merchandise sold by employes 
in their 20's, salespeople in their 
30's were turning in I102.04 and 
those in their 40's {^107.38. In the 
50's the record was even better — 
$108.75. 

Then the Sales Executives Club 
made a more general survey, send- 
ing TOO prominent employers a quiz 
headed “ Forty-Plus — or Minus?” 
It asked 31 vital questions such as: 
WMs most likely to bring you new 
ideas of valuet — 40-plus or 


minus? 1 Vho*s most loyal? Who coop- ’ 
crates best? Who grumbles least over 
unpleasant assignments or overtime 
work? Wbo^s most anxious to learn? 
Most conscientious? 

From this assay youth emerged 
with minor victories, being declared 
by a 3- to- 1 vote more careful about 
personal ^pearance, more cheer- 
ful, more enthusiastic. But when it 
came to actual production, willing- 
ness to tackle unpleasant assign- 
ments, loyalty and ability to take 
criticism, the preference for Forty- 
Plus was 3 to I. Even employers 
who themselves were under 40 pre- 
ferred by a 2-to-i vote employes 
over that age. And 94 out of 100 
employers said that older employes 
were more conscientious about work 
over which the boss could not keep 
close watch. 

Many employers hesitate to hire 
older men for fear they may not be 
adaptable to the ways of a new or- 
ganization. “As to that,” says Mr. 
Simler, “the survey indicates that 
at 40 or 50 life has pretty well 
schooled a man in the necessity of 
cooperation. Experience has endowed 
Forty-Plus with skill that younger 
men lack in getting on with all 
kinds of people; it has taught him a 
technique of adjusting himself to 
new situations that baffle the in- 
experienced.” 

The prevalent argument in favor 
of young men is fallaciously based 
on an analogy with the “obsoles- 
cence curve ” for machine efficiency. 
But men mature; machines do not. 
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The priceless ingredients of expe- 
rience, judgment, willingness to as- 
sume re^nsibility, are formed slowly 
in human beings, often not flower- 
ing fully until middle life is well 
behind. And employers are wan- 
tonly ignoring an applicant’s best 
capacities when they shut the door 
to him just because he is past 40. 

With the publication of their 
findings last fall, the Forty-Plus 
campaigners got under way along 
two fronts — agitation to raise the 
age limits for admission to civil 
service; and efforts, already show- 
ing results, to induce employers to 
take on older men. Typical of their 
success in the latter effort is the 
case of a manufacturer who wrote 
thanking the committee for solving 
one of his problems: He’d been 
troubled by many mistakes, the re- 
sult, he now realized, of inadequate 
supervision of youngsters. His trou- 
ble vanished when he took on addi- 
tional older foremen to train and 
watch these younger employes. 

So impressed was one merchant 
by the Forty-Plus facts that he im- 
mediately lifted the age limit from 
30 to 45 in hiring new salespeople. 
These are representative of many 
cases in which manufacturers re- 
sponded to an appeal based on 
hard-headed findings rather than 
sentiment. 

When I asked Mr. Simler how 
others might lend a hand, fie showed 
me three large bundles of news clip- 
jnngs collected during the year. 
“It helps,” he began, “merely to 


watch your local newspapers. When 
you find an item like these, dispar- 
aging Forty-Plus, write the editor. 
Tell him the facts I’ve told you. 
Watch your trade or professional 
journals, too. Talk with employer 
friends. Protest to the want ad- 
vertisers who specify ‘man under 
40.’ Look into the civil service ex- 
aminations in your city or state. If 
you find silly age limits, write your 
mayor, your governor, your state 
senator. And don’t be afraid to be 
righteously indignant. 

“But don’t forget that this isn’t 
a struggle between youth and mid- 
dle age. Business needs both the 
freshness of youth and the experi- 
ence of Forty-Plus. A store or fac- 
tory personnel too heavy in either 
group is out of balance.” 

The returning recognition of the 
rights and abilities of Forty-Plus is 
indicated by the General Electric 
Company’s announcement that it 
will have 40 percent of its employes 
over 40, to keep the same balance 
as in the general population. Henry 
Ford, following the same idea, stip- 
ulates that the age distribution of 
workers shall parallel that of citi- 
zens in the town in which the fac- 
tory is located. In charge of the 
boiler room of one Ford plant you 
will find a 78-year-older — a new 
employe; in Ford’s River Rouge 
plant there is an 84-year-old freight- 
car inspector, an 81 -year-old stock- 
room worker; in fact, of the last 700 
men hired there, more than 200 were 
past 50. 
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The alternative to employing men 
over 40 is to admit honestly that 
American industry and business 
have no need of the slowly-accu- 
mulated attributes of wisdom, re- 
sourcefulness, painstaking careful- 
ness, and economy of effort found 


Dramatic 

At a “therapeutic theater** in Bea- 
Jl\. con, New York, Dr, Jacob L. 
Moreno, noted psychiatrist, encourages 
quarreling husbands and wives — at 
alternate performances — to re-enact 
their big quarrel scenes, even speaking 
all the mean things they wanted to say 
to each other the first time but didn*t 
dare. . 

For instance, Mr. and Mrs. X can- 
not seem to live with each other or 
without each other, and want to know 
whether they should be separated, 
divorced or try to keep on living 
together. Dr. Moreno listens to Mr. 
X’s version of their latest big fight and 
in collaboration with him, puts it down 
in the form of a one-act play. The role 
of Mrs. X is given to one of Dr. 
Moreno’s scientifically trained lady 
assistants, who hears from Mr. X all 
that has gone before and is given the 
lines Mrs. X spoke according to her 
husband’s recollection. 

When the scene is played, the ele- 
ment of self-criticism grips Mr. X. For 
he is not only the star, but the play- 
wright, and wants to be convincing to 


almost solely in older men. Henry 
Simler and his associates are not 
prepared to admit any such thing. 
In fact, they have just the opposite 
idea, and their work is snowballing 
into a country-wide movement. Why 
not help it along? 


Therapy 

his small audience. When it strikes him 
that some of his angry lines do not seem 
justified on the stage he wonders if 
possibly they were a bit out of order 
in the real scene. 

Next day the real wife writes her 
version of the act and plays her own 
part opposite a male assistant. Mean- 
while, Dr. Moreno has compared the 
two versions which, by their diver- 
gencies, yield more clues as to the real 
cause of misunderstanding. The third 
day both Mr. and Mrs. X consult with 
the doctor as playwrights, straighten- 
ing out the differences in the two 
manuscripts. If the two are serious 
enough to come for scientific help, 
usually they try to be fair in agreeing 
on a final version of what really 
happened. 

Sometimes there is a third perform- ' 
ance of the revised play in which both 
husband and wife play their own parts, 
but with those poisonous soliloquies 
omitted. This dramatic therapy is not 
always a matrimonial cure-all; some- 
times it indicates that 'divorce is 
necessary. — Tiu JfmmcM fFttUy 
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i«1|^ LOOD BANKS,’* such as the one 
In recently established at the 
Cook County Hospital (Chi- 
cago), have simplified the problem of 
emergency transfusions. Since blood 
can now be preserved in a refrigerator 
for weeks, the “ bank ” can keep avail- 
able all types of blood, thus dispensing 
with the hurried examination of excited 
relatives before a donor with blood of 
the type needed by the patient can be 
found. 

Or, a patient who is to have a surgi- 
cal operation in a week or two ckn de- 
posit a pint of his own blood in the bank 
for possible future need. A healthy 
pregnant woman can easily spare 2o to 
1 20 cc. of blood a week or two before 
her expected confinement; if she does 
not need it, it becomes available for 
anyone who does. A patient may bor- 
row blood from the bank in an emer- 
gency, and repay it later; anyone who 
owes his life to a transfusion clearly 
owes blood to someone else in great 
need. In cases of streptococcic sepsis, 
scarlet fever, and other infectious dis- 
eases, the blood of convalescents is 
curative to victims of the same disease. 

— Journal of the American Medical Association 

T he ** pacemaker of the heart” — a 
gold needle carrying a delicate elec- 
trical circuit, which is thrust directly 
into the heart muscle of a patient suf- 
fering from heart collapse — is one of 
medicine’s modern miracles which has 
already made numerouit spectacular 
rescues on the operating table and in 
asphyxiation cases. Patients "dead” 
as long as II minutes have been per- 
manently revived. At present, “res- 


cues” are being made by the inventor 
of the instrument. Dr. Albert S. Hyman, 
in one out of four cases. 

A HIGH FREQUENcv elcctnc scalpcl, 
which seals the blood vessels as the 
tissues are cut, is particularly effective 
in cancer operations — since the elec- 
tric current cuts off all channels by 
which cancerous growth might spread 
to other parts of the l)ody — and has 
made possible delicate brain operations 
which no surgeon would have dreamed 
of performing by old-fashioned meth- 
ods. But it is particularly effective with 
” bleeders,” or hemophiliacs, on whom 
operations were formerly practically im- 
possible because of the danger of the pa- 
tient bleeding to death. Now Dr. Barnes 
Woodhall, resident suigcon of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, reports the safe 
amputation of the thumb of a hemo- 
philiac, without hemorrhage during or 
after the operation. An impacted tooth 
was extracted from another hemo- 
philiac, seven of whose male relatives 
had died of hemophilia. 

— Adapted from Science News Letter 

U NTIL RECENTLY, victims of a broken 
back lay for long months in plas- 
ter casts; many never walked again. 
Now, by means of a technique devel- 
oped by Dr. R. Watson-Jones of Eng- 
land, surgeons are healing 85 percent of 
uncomplicated cases of broken back in 
the amazing time of four to six months. 
Into Liverpool Hospital had come, in 
1931, a man with a broken back. Dr. 
Watson-Jones placed him face down on 
two separated tabl^ the 1^ and hips 
on one, the shoulders and head on the 
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other. The unsupported body sagged 
between the tables, and as it did so the 
bones slipped back in place by natural 
easy action; no anesthetic was neces- 
sary. Around the relaxed body Dr. 
Watson-Jones put a plaster cast. The 
patient lay quiet in bed for a few days, 
then began simple exercises — lifting 
the head, flexing arms and legs, to 
strengthen the back muscles. In ten 
days. he was walking around the hos- 
pital; in two weeks he was on his way 
home to complete his convalescence. 
At the end of the fourth month, with- 
out a cast and completely healed, he 
returned to work. Sixty-five cases of 
broken back were so treated before Dr. 
Watson-Jones reported his method to 
medical colleagues; with a few tech- 
nical improvements, this is the method 
which is being used successfully in 
Great Britain and America today. 

— Literary Digest 

T he “glass boot*' — now a standard 
device in therapeutic work, par- 
ticularly in the treatment of gangrene 
and arthritis — is a Pyrex vessel shaped 
roughly like a big sock and attached to 
a push-pull air pump. The patient’s 
limb is sealed in it with a rubber gasket 
and given a gentle rhythmic massage 
impossible by any other method. 
Many an amputation has thus been 
avoided. 

T he most advanced hospitals now 
utilize a method of preserving 
mother’s milk (often needed in a hurry 
for premature babies) for periods up to 
one year. The milk is drawn from the 
donors into sterile containers, then 
poured into metal molds kept by dry- 
ice packing at 109^ below zero. In two 
minutes the milk is frozen solid, and is 


packed in sterile bottles and stored at a 
temperature of —15® F. To prepare it 
for use nothing is necessary but thaw- 
ing. Its content of solids, fats, carbo- 
hydrates and proteins remains unaltered. 

— Time 

H ospitals in several large cities 
have established “serum ex- 
changes” by which lifesaving serums 
for pneumonia, diphtheria, measles and 
other diseases may be preserved for in- 
definite periods without loss of their 
germ-destroying powers. The serums 
are frozen solid at 100^ below zero, then 
99.9 percent of the water present is 
“sucked off” in a vacuum, leaving dry 
serum crystals which are sealed in con- 
tainers. To prepare the serum for use, 
it is only necessary to inject sterile dis- 
tilled water with a needle and syringe. 
The crystals dissolve rapidly, and may 
then be drawn back into the syringe, 
ready for injection into the body. This 
process permits remote communities 
to store up serums for use during 
epidemics. 

— William L. Laurence in N, Y, Times 

F or years persons receiving injuries 
which break the skin have been 
given a horse-serum antitoxin to pro- 
tect them against tetanus (lockjaw). 
Some people, however, are so sensitive 
to horse serum that injection with the 
antitoxin produces reactions that may 
be fatal; even those not sensitive to one 
dose may react to a second. A new tox- 
oid developed by the Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine gives an in- 
definite immunity to tetanus. Since it 
does not contain horse serum it is quite 
free from danger of fatal reactions. 
Persons given two or three injections 
slowly develop an immunit]^ which can 
quickly be increased at the time of a 
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severe injury by the injection of an- 
other dose. 

S urgeons have realized since the 
time of Lister that the air of the 
operating room is a dangerous source 
of wound contamination. No matter 
how rigid the asepsis of the actual field 
of operation, approximately 50,000 
air-borne bacteria fall upon it in the 
course of an hour. To sterilize the air of 
the operating room, two recent ad- 
vances have been made. The first is a 
bactericidal paint containing 4 percent 
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chlorine. Bacteria are killed as they 
light upon walls and ceilings thus treated. 

The second method is the use of “ ra- 
diant energy.” A battery of neonlike 
tubes suspended over the operating 
table produces ultra violet radiations 
which destroy the toughest bacteria 
within 60 seconds. I'he results, accord- 
ing to the magazine Surgery^ are of 
epochal importance. In a series of 218 
major operations performed under ra- 
diant energy, none of the wounds be- 
came infected; they healed rapidly, and 
with less discomfort to the patient. 


Hollywooas Sculpture Make^-Up 

Alva Johnston in Woman’s Home Companion 


J ACK Dawn, inventor of a new make-up 
plastic which he calls Number 6, 
was paid I2500 for 10 hours’ work 
in doing the head and neck of the Age- 
less Lama in Lost Horizon, The old 
way of making up George Washington 
was to paint a portrait of Washington 
on the face of the actor with grease 
paint; the new way is to model a head 
of Washington and fit the actor’s head 
into it. The mask is so delicate and 
flexible that it reflects the most subtle 
changes qf expression. 

, pawn commanded $250 an hour for 
his work in Lost Horizon because of his 
previous work in The Good Earthy most 
of the actors in which were Occidentals, 
Mongolized by Number 6. In his pre- 
liminary studies, Dawn discovered that 
Chinese eyes do not slant. That effect 
is caused by the fullness of the upper 
lid. Every Occidental in The Good Earth 


had to be fitted with new eyelids. 
Number 6 saved about ^150,000 in 
producing the picture. Without it the 
foreskulls of hundreds of actors who 
wore pigtails would have had to be 
shaved, and when you shave the head 
of an actor you must pay his salary 
while his hair grows back. That would 
have meant six or seven extra weeks in 
salaries. 

The Napoleon in Conquest was even 
more elaborate work. A life mask of 
Charles Boyer was made and compared 
with the death mask of Napoleon. This 
gave the bony structure of the Emper- 
or’s head. Then scores of portraits and 
sculptured heads of Naj^leon were 
studied to determine his facial measure- 
ments as they were in 1807. Thus, an 
authentic image of the Emperor was 
constructed and inlaid in the physiog- 
nomy of the actor. 



41 How Warden Lawes has made Sing Sing a model prison, 
with stern discipline for the incorrigible, but 
seeking to salvage the rest 

Pleader for the Damned 

Condensed from The Forum 
Henry F. Pringle 

Political writer; biographer of Theodore Roosevelt and Alfred E. Smith 


yE haven’t had an escape 
for five years/* Warden 
V V Lewis E. Lawes remarked. 
“But we’re probably due for one. 
The law of averages works in Sing 
Sing, like anywhere else.” 

But something more than the law 
of averages has been at work at 
Sing Sing. It is the personality of 
Lawes himself. He has done more 
than any other prison administra- 
tor in history to spread the gospel 
that rehabilitation is possible if con- 
victs are treated like men instead 
of beasts. And so, while riots, es- 
capes and killings have been fre- 
quent in many American prisons, 
Lawes has had but one minor dis- 
turbance in 1 8 years. 

Under Lawes, Sing Sing has be- 
come — as prisons go — a model 
penitentiary. There are programs 
for athletics, entertainment and 
education. In the old No. 13 Gal- 
lery (built in 1825), there is no sun- 
light and little air, but the newer 
cells are clean, sunlit, ventilated 
and private. The buildings are neatly 
designed and well spaced. 

But perhaps Lawes* greatest con- 
tribution to penology is his deter- 


mination not to let the public ig- 
nore the 125,000 Americans who 
live in prison. Through his books, 
articles and radio broadcasts he 
keeps pounding: What jobs will 
these men get when they get out ? 
Can anything be done to help them 
go straight? Why should they be so 
battered and broken in prison that 
society can never receive them 
again? 

For 32 years Lawes has been do- 
ing society’s dirty work — but he 
regards it as his unique mission in 
life. He once wrote: 

The sociologist sees the criminal as the 
product of our social organization; the 
jurist sees him as willfully perverse; 
the cx-prisoner sees him as the under- 
dog; I sec him as a man in prison. I live 
with him, eat with him, read his mail. 
... 1 know how he bears up under sor- 
row; I see him as he goes to his death. 
... I believe I know him and under- 
stand him as few others do. 

In Lawes* judgment, only about 
325 of the 2600 prisoners in Sing 
Sing are beyond redemption. Being 
no sentimentalist, Lawes sees merely 
that these 325 work, obey the rules 
and stay the maximum length of 
their terms. Those hundreds in 
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whom decency still dwells he helps 
to better themselves. As freedom 
approaches he tries to get them 
jobs outside. In some cases he has 
even given personal guaranties 
that they will go straight. 

Lawes has been criticized as too 
‘‘soft,** but he can be tough, too. 
When the notorious “Two-Gun** 
Crowley arrived at the death house, 
he announced that he intended to 
raise hell. He stuffed the plumbing 
so that his cell was flooded, burned 
his mattress and sent clouds of smoke 
through the other cells. Lawes or- 
dered all of Crowley’s clothes ‘re- 
moved. Naked, the killer was much 
less fierce. Jeers greeted him. 

“When you’re mad at a man, 
make a boob of him, not a martyr,” 
Lawes advises. 

Born a mile from the New York 
State Reformatory at Elmira, Lawes 
acquired an early interest in prison 
work. He watched the reformatory 
boys parade and wondered why 
everybody condemned them when 
they looked normal enough. After 
50 years he still denies there is a 
“Criminal type.” 

Lawes served three years with 
the Army in the Philippines, but 
found it dull. He decided to take up 
prison work. His first assignment 
was a post as guard in Clinton 
Prison, the Siberia of America, in 
1905. Here he was advised by a 
middle-aged trusty: “Better put 
that stick in a corner, sonny. If a 
prisoner’s decent, you won’t need 
it. If he’s mean, it’ll make him 
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meaner.” The husky young guard 
heeded the admonition, using his 
fists on extreme provocation to 
maintain discipline. 

Transferred to Dannemora, Au- 
burn and then Elmira, Lawes began 
poring over erudite volumes on crime 
and punishment. Enrolling at the 
New York School of Social Work, 
he met leading prison authorities of 
the day. In 1915 New York’s com- 
missioner of correction, impressed 
with his earnestness and advanced 
views, asked him to run the city’s 
reformatory on Hart’s Island. 

Here Lawes let trusted prisoners 
drive his car to the station, and 
they invariably came back to their 
bars. Other prisoners took care of 
his small daughters. Once one of 
the girls hid'in a cornfield during a 
walk, while her frantic custodian 
bellowed for her. “If you don’t 
come out right away,” he finally 
called, “I’ll escape!” She promptly 
emerged. 

Sing Sing Prison, meanwhile, had 
had trouble. Lawes heard that he 
was being considered for warden, 
but he did not enjoy the prospect. 
For during the previous 20 years 
the average term of a Sing Sing 
warden had been 11 months! 

He was summoned to an inter- 
view, however, by Governor Alfred 
E. Smith. “It’s a tough spot, Lawes,” 
said the guileful Governor. “ I don’t 
blame you for being scared.” 

One Irishman can always fool an- 
other with that trick, and Lawes 
could not resist the challenge. On 
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January i, 1920, he faced the massed 
inmates of Sing Sing. Only 37 years 
old, Lawes was the youngest of the 
39 wardens who had served there 
in 94 years. The old-timers and the 
troublemakers took few pains to 
conceal their contempt. 

Lawes’ opening words were: 
“If you want to get out of this 
placq in a hurry, come in as the new 
warden.” 

I'here was a roar of laughter. He 
had won his first skirmish. 

But the men were to learn that 
the new boss could be realistic as 
well as witty. Lawes acted swiftly 
against the powerful and corrupt 
convict’s court and the political 
cliques within the prison. 

Knowing that 2500 men, serving 
an average minimum of seven years, 
require some release for pent-up 
energy, Lawes instituted an ath- 
letic program in which 75 percent of 
Sing Sing’s inmates voluntarily par- 
ticipate. It includes boxing, hand- 
ball and basketball (in a gymna- 
sium presented by H. M. Warner 
of Warner Brothers, who became 
vitally interested in Lawes’ .views 
while filming the Warden’s book, 
20fioo Tears in Sing Sing). Sing 
Sing’s recreational facilities are 
privileges, however; they can be 
earned and they can be denied. Dis- 
cipline is inexorable. 

The Sing Sing baseball and foot- 
ball teams (the latter pronounced 
the cleanest playing team in the 
country by nationally known ref- 
erees) are backed up by a 70-piece 


Sing Sing band. Convicts operate 
the movie projector and paint the 
sets for the occasional entertain- 
ments. Sing Sing schools teach ev- 
erything from the basic R’s for illit- 
erate convicts to advanced courses. 
And the Warden battles constantly 
to open up markets for prison-made 
goods, for it means useful, charac- 
ter-building work for his men. 
Throughout Sing Sing*fe 40 acres are 
evidences of Lawes’ great purpose: 
to make his charges better equipped 
to cope with life outside; to make 
them better men when they leave 
the prison than when they entered. 

Legalized killing in Sing Sing’s 
death house is for Lawes the most 
loathsome duty society has assigned 
to him. He feels that capital pun- 
ishment is wrong. It is wrong be- 
cause it doesn’t stop murder. It is 
wrong because it is carried out in 
only a small percentage of cases, 
and records show that rich killers 
seldom end in the electric chair. 
And there’s always the ghastly pos- 
sibility that an innocent man may 
be electrocuted. 

In one such case at Sing Sing the 
doomed man — later proved ut- 
terly innocent — was reprieved only 
a few minutes before being strapped 
into the chair. Furthermore, 13 
percent of those committed for 
murder in New York between 1889 
and 1927 had their convictions re- 
versed by the higher courts. Lawes 
claims that this percentage of error 
is entirely too high. ^ 

Although he has directed the le- 
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gal extinction of more than 150 
men and two women, the task has 
grown no easier. The condemned 
murderer, to him, is not a mere 
enemy of society, but a human be- 
ing in fearful trouble. 

Having seen humanity at its 


worst, the Warden still believes 
that most human beings return de- 
cency for decency; and that, de- 
spite some apparently incorrigible 
cases, an intelligently run prison 
can and often does bring about the 
regeneration of many of its inmates. 




No Place Like Home for a Holiday 


O NE DAY during the Peace Confer- 
ence in 1919 , 1 asked Mr. Balfour’s 
permission to get away for two days, as 
1 was so tired I no longer recognized the 
meaning of words. “1 thought, sir, I 
would go to Fontainebleau or dash 
down to Nice — I feel I want a thor- 
ough change.” 

” No,” said Mr. Balfour, with a smile 
of pity at the infinite errors of the 
human race, “you will do none of 
these things. What you require is a 
holiday, not a distraction. Allow me to 
give you instructions. You will return 
to your hotel and go to bed. For lunch- 
eon you will eat and drink all you can 
swallow. Sleep until four, and then 
read some books 1 shall lend you. For 
dinner, champagne and foie gras. You 
will repeat this treatment until Sunday 
at three, when you will drive alone to 
Versailles and back; dine — again 
alone — and go to a play. By Monday 
you will be cured.” 

He lounged away, and returning 
handed me a selection of the works of 
Oppenheim and Edgar Wallace. 


By Monday 1 felt again a young and 
vigorous man. Mr. Balfour was not 
surprised. “ Had you gone to Nice and 
back, or walked in the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, your mind would have re- 
turned to the very matters by which 
its lobes were already congested. My 
treatment is a counterirritant. The 
detective novel sets other lobes of the 
brain aflame, drawing the blood from 
congested regions. The cure is not only 
immediate; it is complete.” 

— Harold Nicolson, Small Talk 
(llarcourt, Brace) 

A GENTLEMAN who prefers to remain 
anonymous has a unique system 
for curing that periodic wanderlust that 
grips us all. He figures out where he’d 
go, and then, instead of going, sub- 
scribes to the leading newspaper of his 
proposed abode. “After reading it 
every day for a month, I’m usually 
cured,” he explains. “I always find 
that things are a lot worse somewhere 
else than they seem to be here.” 

— A. E. CahUn in Boulder 
City (Nev.) Journal 



The Race for Aerial Trade Routes 

Condensed from The Yale Review 
Burt M. McConnell 
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D uring the past year the in- 
I ternational rivalry for con- 
trol of aerial trade routes 
Ixxamc feverishly intense. Pan Amer- 
ican'Airways inaugurated air traffic 
over the Pacific Ocean, bringing 
the Orient within the limits of a 
short vacation. Russian airmen paved 
the way for commercial air routes 
across the Arctic to the United States. 
English, French, German and Amer- 
ican air lines conducted 90,000 miles 
of experimental flights over the 
North and South Atlantic with the 
result that transatlantic service is 
now at hand*. 

In most important countries ex- 
cept the United States, commercial 
flying is directly subsidized by the 
government — usually under con- 
trol of the war office. U. S. air lines, 
however, are strictly private cor- 
porations, competing among them- 
selves and receiving only indirect 
government subsidies, through mail 
contracts for example. Pan Ameri- 
can, which operates entirely out- 
side the United States, competes 
against the government-subsidized 
lines of Italy, France, Germany and 
Great Britain. Pan American, how- 
ever, is virtually a partner of the 
Chinese Government, through own- 
ership of a 45 percent interest in 
the China National Aviation Cor- 


poration. Having recently obtained 
a concession from New Zealand, Pan 
American plans a weekly service 
covering the 6900 miles in four days; 
steamers from San Francisco take 
19 days. Pan American has also ac- 
quired two Alaskan airways in the 
process of developing a network of 
lines that will tie up with the prin- 
cipal routes in Canada, South Amer- 
ica, Russia and the Orient. 

British and Dutch lines now reach 
into the Far East. The French op- 
erate as far as Indo-China and are 
planning an extension to Japan. 
Germany and Italy are pioneering 
along parallel routes between Eu- 
rope and China — routes which avoid 
Russia and India. With the excep- 
tion of a single gap between Juneau, 
Alaska, and Seattle, scheduled air 
service now spans the Western 
Hemisphere from within 200 miles 
of the North Magnetic Pole to the 
tip of South America. The 17-day 
trip by boat from New York to 
Valparaiso is now reduced to three 
and a half days. 

Thus ten years after Lindbergh’s 
pioneer flight, commercial air lines 
completely encircle the globe. Reg- 
ular round-the-world air service be- 
came possible with the spanning of 
the Pacific last May. 

When crossing the Atlantic at 
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present one must take a German 
plane which flies from Africa to 
South America. But the North 
Atlantic has been the scene of a 
dramatic struggle for commercial 
dominance of the air. 

Pan American was ready three 
years ago to establish a transau 
lantic route to England, with New- 
foundland as an intermediate stop. 
But since international laws make 
it impossible for air transport com- 
panies to own foreign bases, Pan 
American had to agree with Eng- 
land’s Imperial Airways for joint 
operation of the route with r^ecip- 
rocal use of terminal facilities. By 
the agreement. Pan American was 
not to utilize its equipment until 
British aeronautical engineers evolved 
a flying boat capable of making the 
transatlantic voyage with a pay 
load. Each company will operate as 
an independent unit, using the New- 
foundland-Ireland route in sum- 
mer, and the Bermuda-Azores route 
in winter. Both will carry passen- 
gers after they have completed ex- 
perimental flying with mail and 
express. 

French and German air transport 
companies are likewise pooling their 
resources to reach the United States. 
Barred by Britain from landing in 
Ireland or Newfoundland, German 
planes must fly from Hamburg to 
New York by way of Paris and Lis- 
bon — a route 1400 fniles longer 
than the 3400-mile course of their 
English and American competitors. 

Germany is planning to carry out 


0 s December 10, 1937, Charles A. 
Lindbergh, chairman of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways' technical committee, 
asked eight leading aircraft manu- 
facturers to bid on the construction 
of planes capable of carrying 100 
passengers and a crew of 16 at a 
speed of 200 miles an hour for 5000 
miles. Costing more than f 1,000,000 
each, these ships are to have full 
stateroom and dining room accom- 
modations and will carry a pay load 
of iij 4 tons — ten times the capac- 
ity, considering load and range com- 
bined, of the present China Clip- 
pers. — N. Y. rimes 


her pioneer flights with big seaplanes 
launched by catapult from specially 
built mother ships which are fueled 
and provisioned to stay at sea six 
weeks. These are now in service in 
the South Atlantic, where the planes 
carry only mail and express; pas- 
sengers probably would not enjoy 
the sensation of being shot into the 
air from a ship. Royal Dutch Lines 
plans to use four-engine land planes 
equipped for substratosphere fly- 
ing to compete with Pan Ameri- 
can’s super air liners. 

Within three months we may 
read of transatlantic planes with 
sealed cabins, flying high out of 
sight of the ocean, at four miles a 
minute, while automatic regulators 
keep the pressure and oxygen con- 
tent of the cabin air equivalent to 
the atmosphere at 10,000 feet. Such 
planes could take oflF in New York, 
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climb above North Atlantic storms, 
and make the flight to Ijondon, non- 
stop, in 14 hours. 

In speed and efficiency, Ameri- 
can commercial planes are far su- 
perior to those of other countries. 
Nearly every other nation is buy- 
ing American transport planes and 


engines — or manufacturing them 
under a licensing agreement. Amer- 
ican air lines do more business than 
those of the rest of the world com- 
bined. Our once-boasted merchant 
ship supremacy of the seas may 
soon be restored — this time by 
way of the air. 


The Compleat Angler, Oriental Style 


I N Japan, cormorants, which excel as 
night fishermen, arc trained to dive 
from a boat, grab as many fish as they 
can pack into their necks, and sur- 
render them to their boss. They can’t 
swallow them because at the base of the 
neck a leash is tied so no decent-sized 
fish can get past. 

Four men handle a cormorant fishing 
excursion: one to steer, one amidships 
to handle four birds, one forward to 
handle 1 2 birds, and one at the bow to 
stoke a fire of faggots blazing in a coarse 
wire basket. Since 712 A.D., it has been 
considered bad form to engage in cor- 
morant fishing without a continuous 
racket, so the keeper of the beacon and 
the steersman beat the taflrails, whoop- 
ing betimes. 

When the fish, impressed with the 
fire and noise, school around the boat, 
the keeper lets his cormorants, one at a 
time, go overboard to the entire extent 
of their leash — from 1 2 to 1 5 feet; and 
the birds begin swallowing fish to the 
full capacity of their long necks. At fre- 
quent intervals, gorged almost to suffo- 
cation, a surfeited cormorant swims 
drunkenly around until hauled in and 
forced, by a single sliding stroke along 


his neck, to disgorge. With the fish 
schooling properly, a single cormorant 
can bag 500 a night. For reward they 
get the small fish. 

— Bob Davis, Oriental Odyjsey (Stokes) 

^NE BITTER cold aftemoon, 1 saw 
two Chinese squatted by a bonfire 
on the bank of a frozen river. A third 
stood close by, arms outstretched, stark 
naked and slowly pivoting to heat him- 
self on all sides. Soon the other two 
arose, looped a rope around his body 
beneath his armpits, hurried him across 
the ice to a hole they had opened, and 
lowered him until his head barely 
showed above the edge. F* or several min- 
utes he hung there, then muttered some- 
thing and his cronies pulled him out. 

In each hand he held a fish; under his 
skinny arms, pressed tight against his 
body, were several others; and between 
his taut, straightened legs were several 
more fish! Chang, my Chinese com- 
panion, explained that fish make straight 
for an airhole and cluster around any 
heated object, so that fishing in this 
fashion in winter was much better than 
summer fishing. ^ 

— Jamei Lafayette Hutchiiuon, China Hand 
(Lotbrop, Lm & Shepard) 
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G/t would have been a crime to add the slightest or- 
nament to this story of my mother, so like a myth,*’ 
writes Eve Curie. " 1 have not related a single anecdote 
of which I am not sure or so much as invented the color 
of a dress. The facts are as stated; the quoted words were 
actually pronounced. 

“I hope that the reader may feci what in Marie was 
even more rare than her work or her life: the immovable 
structure of a character; the quality of a soul in which 
neither fame nor adversity could change the exceptional 
purity. A quality which made Einstein say of her: * Marie 
Curie is, of all celebrated beings, the only one whom 
fame has not corrupted’.” 


(g) and puUUhid at $3»SO ty DouNeday, Doran & Cb., Ine.^ 
Garden City, AT, T, This Siograpty was puttisbed senatty in The 
Saturday Evening Post under the title "Marie Curie, My Mother y 


MADAME CURIE 


I N THE FALL of 1891 a yoiing Pol- 
, ish emigrec named Marie Sklo- 
dovska excitedly registered for 
the science course at the Sorbonne 
in Paris. 

Often in the echoing galleries 
young men would encounter this 
shy and stubborn-faced girl who 
dressed with poverty-stricken aus- 
terity, and would ask: “Who is it?’^ 
But the answer was vague. “It’s a 
foreigner with an impossible name. 
She is always in the first row at the 
physics courses.” The boys’ eyes 
would follow her graceful outline 
down the corridor, and they would 
conclude: “Fine hair!” The ash- 
blonde hair and the little Slavic 
head were, for a long time, the only 
identification the students at the 
Sorbonne had for their timid com- 
rade. 

But young men were what inter- 
ested this girl least. She was en- 
tirely fascinated by her scientific 
studies and worked as if in a fever. 
Every minute she did not conse- 
crate to study was a minute lost. 

Too shy to make friends with the 
French, Marie Sklodovska took 
refuge among her compatriots in 
the colony which formed a little 
island of free Poland in the Latin 


Quarter of Paris. There her life was 
one of monastic simplicity, devoted 
to study alone. Her income — 
made up by her own savings from 
her work as a governess in Poland, 
and the small sums her father, an 
obscure but cultured teacher of 
mathematics, could send her, was 
but 40 rubles a month. From this 
stipend — three francs a day — she 
had to pay for her room, meals, 
clothes, and expenses at the uni- 
versity. 

By deliberate intention she sup- 
pressed diversions from her sched- 
ule, as well as friendly meetings, 
and made for herself a Spartan ex- 
istence, strange and inhuman. Marie 
did not admit that she could be 
cold or hungry. In order not to buy 
coal she often neglected to light her 
little stove, and she wrote figures 
and equations without noticing that 
her fingers were numb and her 
shoulders shaking. For weeks at a 
time she ate nothing but buttered • 
bread and tea. When she wanted a 
feast, she bought two eggs, or a piece 
of chocolate or some fruit. 

On this diet the fresh, solid girl 
who had left Warsaw a few months 
before rapidly grew anemic. Often, 
as she was getting up Trom her ta- 
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ble, her head would go round. She 
had just time to get to her bed when 
she would lose consciousness. Com- 
ing to, she would ask why she had 
fainted; she would think herself ill 
and disdain her illness as she did 
everything else that interfered with 
her work. It never occurred to her 
at such times that her only disease 
was starvation. 

Pierre Curie 

M arie had ruled love and mar- 
riage out of her life’s pro- 
gram. Dominated by the passion 
for science, at 26 she still clung 
fiercely to her independence. 

Then came Pierre Curie. A French 
scientist of genius, he was devoting 
body and soul to scientific research, 
and was unmarried at 35. He was 
tall, possessed long sensitive hands, 
a rough beard, and an expression of 
rare intelligence and distinction. 

Their first meeting occurred in 
1894 in the laboratory, and imme- 
diate sympathy brought them to- 
gether. Pierre Curie found this tac- 
iturn Mile. Sklodovska truly an 
astonishing person. How strange to 
talk to a young and charming 
woman, using technical terms, com- 
plicated formulae. . • • How sweet 
it was! 

Pierre looked at Marie’s ash- 
blonde hair, at her high, curved 
forehead and her hands already 
stained by the acids of the lat^ 
oratory. He was disconcerted by 
her grace, which the absence of 


”3 

all coquetry made more surprising. 

Pierre Curie, with gentle tenac- 
ity, endeavored to get on friendly 
terms with the girl. He asked if 
he could visit her. Friendly but 
reserved, she received him in her 
little room, and Pierre, his heart 
constricted by so much poverty, 
nevertheless appreciated the subtle 
agreement between character and 
setting. In an almost empty attic, 
with her threadbare dress and her 
ardent, stubborn features, Marie 
had never seemed more beautiful. 
What fascinated him was not only 
her total devotion to her work, but 
also her courage and nobility. This 
graceful girl had the character and 
gifts of a great man. 

In a few months Pierre Curie 
asked Mrrie to be his wife. But to 
marry a Frenchman, leave her 
family forever, and to abandon her 
beloved oppressed Poland, seemed 
to Mile. SIdodovska like dreadful 
acts of betrayal. Ten months had 
to pass before the obdurate Pole 
accepted the idea of marriage. 

The first days of their life to- 
gether Pierre and Marie roamed the 
Ile-de-France on bicycles purchased 
with money given them as a wed- 
ding present. They lunched on 
bread and cheese and fruit, stopped 
at hazard in unknown inns, and at 
the cost of some thousands of pedal 
strokes and a few francs for village 
lodgings, attained the luxury of 
solitude for long enchanted days 
and nights. 
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The little flat at 24 rue de la 
Glaciere, where the young couple 
settled, was singularly lacking in 
comfort, and they refused the fur- 
niture oflFered them by Pierre's 
father. Marie hadn’t the time to 
clean it. The bare walls were fur- 
nished only with books, two chairs, 
and a white wooden table. On the 
table* were treatises on physics, a 
petroleum lamp, a bunch of flowers: 
and that was all. Before these two 
chairs, neither of which was for 
him, the most daring visitor could 
only flee. 

I jttle by little Marie improved in 
housekeeping wisdom. She invented 
dishes which needed little prepara- 
tion, or could be left to ‘‘cook 
themselves." Before going out, 
Marie would regulate the flame 
with a physicist’s precision: then, 
casting one last worried glance at 
the stewpans she was entrusting to 
the Are, she flew down the stairs 
and caught up with her husband. 
In a quarter of an hour, bent over 
other containers, she would regu- 
late the flame on a laboratory burner 
with the same careful gesture. 

The second year of their marriage 
differed from the first only in 
Marie’s state of health, which was 
upset by her pregnancy. Mme. 
Curie had wanted a child, but she 
was vexed at being so ill that she 
was unable to stand before the 
apparatus and study the magneti- 
zation of steel. 

It might be supposed that Pierre 
would be so softened by Marie’s 


condition as to pass a quiet summer, 
with her; not so. With the thought- 
lessness of the insane, the pair went 
off to Brest on their bicycles during 
her eighth month of pregnancy, 
covering stages as long as they usu- 
ally did. Marie declared that she 
felt no fatigue, and Pierre had a 
vague feeling that she was a super- 
natural being, who e^aped from 
human laws. 

Soon, however, the young wife 
was forced, in great humiliation, to 
cut short the trip and go back to 
Paris, where she gave birth to a 
daughter: Irene, a beautiful baby 
and a future Nobel prize winner. 

The idea of choosing between 
family and the scientific career did 
not even cross Marie’s mind. She 
kept house, washed her baby 
daughter and put pans on the fire, 
but she also kept on working in 
a wretched laboratory — working 
toward the most important discov- 
ery of modern science. 

The Discovery of Radium 

AT THE END of 1 897 the balance 
sheet of Marie’s activity showed 
two university degrees, a fellowship 
and a monograph on the magneti- 
zation of tempered steel. The next 
goal was the doctor’s degree. Cast- 
ing about for a research project for 
this, Marie was attracted by a re- 
cent publication of the French sci- 
entist Henri Becquerel. 

Becquerel had discovered that 
uranium salts spontaneomly emitted. 
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without exposure to light, some 
^ays of unknown nature. A com- 
pound of uranium, placed on a 
photographic plate surrounded by 
black paper, made an impression 
on the plate through the paper. It 
was the first observation of the 
phenomenon, to which Marie later 
gave the name of radioactivity^ but 
the nature of the radiation and its 
origin remained an enigma. 

Becqiierers discovery fascinated 
the Curies. They asked themselves 
whence came the energy which ura- 
nium compounds constantly disen- 
I gaged as radiation. Here was an*' 
engrossing subject of research — a 
leap into an unknown realm. 

There remained the question of 
where to make her experiments — 
and here the difficulties began. At 
last, thanks to the director of the 
School of Physics where Pierre 
taught, Marie was given the use 
of a little ground-floor storeroom, 
sweating with damp, where unused 
machines were put away. 

Scientific research in this hole 
was not easy. And the climate there, 
fatal to sensitive precision instru- 
ments, was not much better for 
Marie’s health. But this had no im- 
portance. When she was cold, she 
toqk her revenge by savagely not- 
ing the degrees of temperature in 
her notebook. 

The more Marie penetrated into 
intimacy with uranium rays^ the 
more they seemed without prece- 
;dent, essentially unknown. Pres- 
ently, by undertaking the laborious 


examination of all known chemical 
bodies, she discovered that com- 
pounds of another clement, tho- 
rium, also emitted spontaneous 
rays like those of uranium. More- 
over, in each case the radioactivity 
was a great deal stronger than 
seemed warranted by the quantity 
of uranium or thorium contained in 
the products examined ! 

Where did this abnormal radia- 
tion come from ? Only one explana- 
tion was possible: the minerals must 
contain, in small quantity, a much 
more powerfully radioactive substance 
than uranium and thorium. But 
what substance? In her experi- 
ments, Marie had examined all 
known chemical elements. The sci- 
entist replied to the question with 
the magnificent audaciousness of a 
great mind: The minerals certainly 
contained a radioactive substance, 
which must be a hitherto unknown 
chemical element. 

A new elementl It was a fascinat- 
ing hypothesis. But the incognito 
of the wonderful substance had to 
be broken. She must be able to an- 
nounce with certainty: “It is there.” 

Pierre Curie, who had followed 
the rapid progress of his wife’s ex- 
periments with passionate interest, 
now abandoned his own experi- 
ments in order to aid hers. Two 
brains, four hands, now sought the 
unknown element in the damp lit- 
tle workroom, and a collaboration 
began which was to last eight 
years, until it was destroyed by a 
fatal accident. 
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Marie and Pierre began their 
prospecting patiently, separating 
and measuring the radioactivity of 
all the elements in pitchblende, an 
ore of uranium. But as the field of 
investigation narrowed, their find- 
ings indicated the existence of two 
new elements instead of one. By 
July, 1898, they were able to an- 
nounce the discovery of one of 
these substances. 

Marie named it polonium^ after 
her beloved Poland. 

In December, 1898, the Curies 
announced the existence of a sec- 
ond new chemical element in pitch- 
blende which they called radium — 
an element whose radioactivity they 
believed to be enormous. 

Genius^ in a su 

T he special properties of radium 
upset fundamental theories in 
which scientists had believed for 
centuries, and physicists received 
the discovery with reserve. The at- 
titude of the chemists was even 
more downright. By definition, a 
chemist believes in the existence of 
a new substance only when he has 
seen and examined it, confronted 
it with acids, and determined its 
atomic weight. 

Now, nobody had ever seen ra- 
dium. Nobody knew its atomic 
weight. To prove the existence of 
polonium and radium, the Curies 
were now to labor for four years. 
They already knew the method by 
which they hoped to isolate the 


new metals, but it meant handling 
very large quantities of crude ma- 
terial. 

Pitchblende, in which polonium 
and radium were hidden, was treated 
at the St. Joachimsthal mines in 
Bohemia to extract uranium salts 
used in making glass. It was a costly 
ore, but according to the Curies' 
calculations, the extraction of ura- 
rium should leave polonium and 
radium intact. Then why not work 
the residue, which had very slight 
value? 

From the Austrian government 
they obtained a ton of the residue, 
and began work on it in an aban- 
doned shed close by the little room 
where Marie had done her first ex- 
periments. The Faculty of Medicine 
had formerly used the place as a 
dissecting room, but now it was not 
even considered fit to house cada^ 
vers. It had no floor and was fur- 
nished with some worn kitchen 
tables, a blackboard and an old 
cast-iron stove. 

In the summer the shed was as 
stifling as a hothouse. In winter the 
stove, even when stoked white, 
left a zone of ice. However, since 
their technical installation pos- 
sessed no chimneys to carry oflF 
noxious gases, the greater part of 
their treatment had to be made in 
the courtyard outside. 

“And yet,” Marie wrote later, 
“it was in this miserable old shied 
that the best and happiest years of 
our life were spent, entirely conse- 
crated to work. I adhietimes passed 
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the whole day stirring a mass in 
ebullition, with an iron rod nearly 
as big as myself. In the evening I 
was entirely broken with fatigue.” 

In such conditions M. and Mme. 
Curie worked from 1898 to 1902. 
In that courtyard, dressed in her 
old dust-covered and acid-stained 
smock, her hair blown by the- wind, 
surrounded by bitter smoke which 
stung her eyes and throat, Marie 
was a virtual factory all by herself. 

‘‘ I came to treat as many as 20 
kilograms of matter at a time,” she 
writes, “which had the effect of 
filling the shed with great jars .of 
precipitates and liquids. It was 
killing work to carry the receivers, 
to pour off the liquids and to stir, 
for hours at a stretch, the boiling 
matter in a smelting basin.” 

The days of work became months 
and years: Pierre and Marie were 
not discouraged. Sometimes, when 
they left their apparatus for a mo- 
ment, their talk about their beloved 
radium passed from the transcend- 
ent to the childish. 

“ I wonder what It will look like,” 
Marie said one day with the fever- 
ish curiosity of a child who has 
been promised a toy. “Pierre, what 
form do you imagine It will take?” 

“I don’t know,” the physicist 
answered gently. “I should like it 
to have a very beautiful color. . . •” 

As Marie, with terrible patience, 
continued to treat, kilogram by 
kilogram, the tons of pitchblende 
residue sent from St. Joachimsthal, 
the old tables in the shed held prod- 


ucts more and more concentrated 
— more and more rich in radium. 
She was approaching the end: she 
was now at the stage of purification 
of strongly radioactive solutions. 
But the poverty of her haphazard 
equipment hindered her work more 
than ever. In this shed, open to 
every wind, iron and coal dust was 
afloat which, to Marie’s despair, 
mixed itself into the products puri- 
fied with so much care. Her heart 
sometimes constricted before these 
little daily accidents, which took so 
much of her time and strength. 

Pierre was so tired of the inter- 
minable struggle that he would have 
abandoned it for the time being. 
The obstacles seemed insurmount- 
able. Could they not resume this 
work later on, under better con- 
ditions? 

He counted without his wife’s 
character. Marie wanted to isolate 
radium and she would isolate it. 
She scorned fatigue and difficulties 
and even the gaps in her own 
knowledge which complicated her 
task. After all, she was only a very 
young scientist: and sometimes she 
stumbled across phenomena or 
methods of calculation of which she 
knew very little, and for which she 
had to make hasty studies. 

In 1902, 45 months after the day 
on which the Curies announced the 
robable existence of radium, Marie, 
y superhuman obstinacy, finally 
achieved victory: she succeeded in 
preparing a decigram of pure radium 
and determined its atomic weight. 
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The chemists could only bow be- 
fore the facts. Radium officially 
existed. 

Jk. Hard Life 

U nfortunately, the Curies had 
other struggles than that with 
Nature in their poor laboratory. 
Pierre’s salary at the School of 
Physics was 500 francs a month, 
and after Irene’s birth the cost of a 
nurse made heavy inroads on the 
budget. New resources had to be 
found. 

In 1898, a chair of physical chem- 
istry fell vacant at the Sorbonne 
and Pierre decided to ask for it. It 
paid 10,000 francs and would mean 
fewer hours of lessons; but his can- 
didature was rejected. Pierre was 
to obtain the post of professor only 
in 1904, after the whole world had 
acclaimed his worth. For the pres- 
ent he had to accept an inferior 
position at the Sorbonne, where the 
authorities were only too willing 
to entrust him with time-filling 
lessons of secondary importance. 
Meanwhile Marie secured a pro- 
fessorship at a girls' school near 
Versailles. 

The budget was now balanced, 
but the Curies were burdened with 
an enormous increase of work at 
the exact moment when their ex- 
periments in radioactivity called 
for all their energy. Pierre’s friends 
sought by all means to bring him a 
little nearer to that inaccessible 
place of Professor. Membership in 


the Academy of Sciences would 
greatly enhance his prestige, and 
in 1902 they insisted on making 
Pierre present himself as a candi- 
date. He hesitated, and then obeyed 
without pleasure. He found it hard 
to make the customary visits to the 
academicians. And to set forth his 
honors, state the good opinion he 
had of himself, boast of his work, 
seemed beyond Ijis power. Conse- 
quently he eulogized his opponent, 
saying that M. Amagat was much 
better qualified than he to enter the 
Institute. . • . The academicians 
chose M. Amagat. 

Shortly thereafter, Pierre refused 
to be named for the Legion of 
Honor because it seemed too comic 
that a scientist, refused the means 
of working, should by way of “en- 
couragement" be offered an enam- 
eled cross on a red silk ribbon. 

The Curies continued to teach, 
with a good will and without bitter- 
ness, giving to the job their best 
efforts. And torn between their own 
work and their jobs, they forgot to 
eat and sleep. Unconscious of their 
folly, the pair abused their ebb- 
ing strength. On several occasions 
Pierre was obliged to take to his 
bed by attacks of intolerable pain 
in the legs. Marie was upheld by 
her tense nerves from a breakdown, 
but friends were startled by the 
pallor and emaciation of her face. 

Thus radioactivity grew and de- 
veloped, meanwhile exhausting lit- 
tle by little the pair of physicists 
who had given it life. 
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A Decision V No Importance*^ 

P RODIGIOUS radium! Purified as a 
chloride, it appeared to be a 
dull white powder, much like com- 
mon kitchen salt. But its proper- 
ties were stupefying. Its radiation 
passed all expectation in intensity; 
it proved to be two million times 
stronger than that of uranium. The 
rays traversed the hardest and most 
opaque matter. Only a thick screen 
of lead proved able to stop their 
insidious penetration. 

The last and most moving mira- 
cle was that radium could become 
the ally of human beings in the 
war against cancer. Radium was 
useful — magnificently useful, and 
its extraction no longer had merely 
experimental interest. A radium in- 
dustry was about to be born. 

Since the therapeutic effects of 
radium had become known, plans 
for exploitation of radioactive ores 
had been made, in several coun- 
tries, particularly in Belgium and 
in America. But engineers could 
produce the “fabulous metal” only 
if they knew the secret of the deli- 
cate operations involved. 

Pierre explained these things to 
his wife one Sunday morning. He 
^had just finished reading a letter 
from some technicians in the United 
States who wanted to exploit ra- 
dium in America, and asked for 
information. 

“We have two choices,” Pierre 
told her. “We can describe the re- 
sults of our research without re- 
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serve, including the processes of 
purification . . .” 

Marie made a mechanical ges- 
ture of approval and murmured: 

“Yes, naturally.” 

“Or else,” Pierre went on, “we 
can consider ourselves to be the 
proprietors, the ‘inventors* of ra- 
dium, patent the technique of 
treating pitchblende, and assure 
ourselves of rights over the manu- 
facture of radium throughout the 
world.** 

Marie reflected a few seconds. 
Then she said; 

“It is impossible. It would be 
contrary to the scientific spirit.** 

Pierre*s serious face lightened. 
To settle his conscience, he dwelt 
upon it, mentioning, with a little 
laugh, the-only thing which it was 
cruel for him to give up: 

“We could have a fine labora- 
tory too.*' 

Marie’s gaze grew fixed. She 
steadily considered this idea of 
gain. Almost at once she rejected it. 

“Physicists always publish their 
researches completely. If our dis- 
covery has a commercial future, 
that is an accident by which we 
must not profit. And radium is go- 
ing to be of use in treating disease. 

. . . It is impossible to take advan- 
tage of that.” 

She made no attempt to convince 
her husband; she guessed that he 
had spoken of the patent only out 
of scruple. The words she pro- 
nounced with complete assurance 
expressed the feelings of both, their 
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infallible conception of the scien- 
tist’s role. 

Pierre added, as if settling a 
question of no importance: 

“I shall write tonight, then, to 
the American engineers, and give 
them the information they ask for.” 

A quarter of an hour after this 
little Sunday-morning talk, Pierre 
and Marie headed for the woods on 
their beloved bicycles. They had 
chosen forever between poverty 
and fortune. In the evening they 
came back exhausted, their arms 
filled with leaves and field flowers. 

The Enemy 

N OW CAME the prelude to the 
symphony soon to approach 
its crescendo. 

In June, 1903, the Royal Insti- 
tution officially invited Pierre to 
London to lecture on radium. Fol- 
lowing this came a deluge of invi- 
tations to dinners and banquets, 
for all London wanted to see the 
parents of radium. 

The Curies uneasily endured this 
for a few days, then went back to 
their shed. But the Anglo-Saxons 
are faithful to those they admire. 
In November, 1903, the Royal So- 
ciety of London bestowed on Pierre 
and Marie one of its highest awards: 
the Davy Medal. 

Next, recognition came from 
Sweden. On December 10, 1903, 
the Academy of Science of Stock- 
holm announced that the Nobel 
Prize in Physics for the current year 


was awarded half to Henri Bec- 
querel, half to M. and Mme. Curie 
for their discoveries in radioactivity. 

This Nobel Prize meant 70,000 
gold francs, and it was not ” con- 
trary to the scientific spirit” to ac- 
cept it. A unique chance to release 
Pierre from his hours of teaching, 
to save his health! When the blessed 
check was paid, there were presents 
and loans to Pierre’s brother, to 
Marie’s sisters, subscriptions to 
scientific societies, gifts to Polish 
students, to a childhood friend of 
Marie’s. 

Marie also installed a “modern” 
bathroom in their little house and 
repapered a shabby room. But it 
never entered her head to mark the 
occasion by buying a new hat. And 
she kept on with her teaching, al- 
though she insisted on Pierre’s 
leaving the School of Physics. 

When fame opened her arms to 
them, telegrams piled up on the 
huge worktable, there were news- 
paper articles by thousands, hun- 
dreds of requests for autographs 
and photographs, letters from in- 
ventors, poems on radium. An 
American even wrote to inquire if 
he could name a race horse after 
Marie. 

But a permanent misunderstand- 
ing separated the Curies from the 
public which now turned toward 
them. They had reached a moment 
which was perhaps the most pa- 
thetic of their lives: for their mis- 
sion was not finished; they wanted 
only to work, ^ 
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But fame took little account of 
the future toward which Pierre 
and Marie were straining. Fame 
leaps upon the great, hangs its full 
weight upon them, attempts to 
arrest their development. 

The publicity of the Nobel Prize 
caused millions to consign radioac- 
tivity, although still in ah embry- 
onic stage, to the class of achieved 
victories; and they busied them- 
selves in breaking in upon the in- 
timacy of the already legendary 
couple. This eager homage dispos- 
sessed the Curies of the only 
treasures they wished to preserve: 
meditation and silence. 

As Marie wrote in the spring of 
1904: 

. . . Always a hubbub. People 
are keeping us from work as much 
as they can. Now I have decided to 
be brave and I receive no visitors — 
but they disturb me just the same. 
Our life has been altogether spoiled 
by honors and fame. . . . Our 
peaceful and laborious existence is 
completely disorganized. 

Marie suffered particularly from 
the part the world wished her to 
play; her nature was so exacting 
that among all the. attitudes sug- 
gested by fame she could choose 
• none: neither familiarity nor me- 
chanical friendliness, deliberate aus- 
terity nor )Showy modesty. She did 
not know how to be famous. An ir- 
resistible timidity congealed her as 
soon as curious glances were fas- 
tened upon her. ' 

One anecdote out of a thousand 


sums up beautifully the response of 
the Curies to public acclaim. The 
couple were dining at the Elysce 
Palace with President and Mme. 
Loubet. In the course of the eve- 
ning Mme. Loubet asked Marie: 

“Would you like me to present 
you to the King of Greece?” 

Marie, innocently and politely, 
replied, all too sincerely: 

“I don't see the utility of it.” 
Then, perceiving the lady's stupe- 
faction, she blushed and said pre- 
cipitately: 

“But — but — naturally, I shall 
do whatever you please. Just as 
you please.” 

In compensation for the disaster 
fame wrought in their lives, it 
should have brought the Curies 
certain advantages: the professor- 
ship, the laboratory, the collabora- 
tors and the credits so long desired. 
But when would these benefac- 
tions come? 

SiJe hy Side 

W HEN the end of her second 
pregnancy arrived in 1904, 
Marie was near exhaustion. The 
lying-in was painful, interminable. 
Finely, on Deceml^r 6, 1904, a 
plump baby was born, '‘crowned 
with shaggy black hair. Another 
daughter: Eve.* 

Marie soon resumed the routine 
of school and laboratory. The cou- 
ple were never seen in society. But 
they could not always get out of 

*Tlie author. 
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official banquets in honor of foreign 
scientists. On such occasions Pierre 
would don his shiny tails and Marie 
would put on her one evening 
dress. 

This dress, which she kept for 
years, to be transformed from 
time to time by a dressmaker, was 
made of black grenadine. A smart 
woman would have looked upon it 
with pity. But the discretion and 
reserve which were the very mark 
of Marie’s character created a sort 
of style in her dress. When she 
wound her ash-blonde hair into a 
crest and timidly hung a light 
necklace of gold filigree about her 
neck, she was exquisite. Her slen- 
der body and inspired face sud- 
denly unveiled their charm. 

“It’s a pity,” Pierre murmured 
on one such occasion. “Evening 
dress becomes you!” With a sigh, 
he .added: “But there it is, we 
haven’t got time.” 

On July 3, 1905, Pierre Curie en- 
tered the Academy — but only 
just! Twenty-two scientists voted 
for his opponent. Meanwhile the 
Sorbonne had created a chair in 
physics for him — the post so long 
desired — but still there was no 
adequate laboratory. 

Eight more years of patience were 
required before Marie was to install 
radioactivity in a dwelling worthy 
of it — a dwelling which Pierre was 
never to see. The harrowing idea 
that her companion had waited in 
vain for his beautiful laboratory — 
the single ambition of his life — un- 


til the very end, was to live with 
her always. 

Madame Curie and I arc work- 
ing,” wrote Pierre on April 14, 1906, 
“to dose radium with precision by 
the amount of emanation it gives 
off. That might seem to be nothing, 
and yet here we have been at it for 
several months and are only now 
beginning to obtain regular results.” 

Madame Curie and I are work^^ 
ing . . . 

These words, written by Pierre 
five days before his death, express 
the essence and the beauty of a union 
which was never weakened. Each 
progress of the work, each of their 
disappointments and victories, linked 
this husband and wife more closely 
together. 

Between these two equals who 
admired each other passionately 
but could never envy, there was a 
worker’s comradeship, light and ex- 
quisite, which was perhaps the most 
delicate expression of their pro- 
found love. 

Alone 

T owards half-past two on Thurs- 
day, April 19, 1906 — a sultry, 
rainy day — Pierre took leave of 
the professors in the Faculty of Sci- 
ence, with whom he had been lunch- 
ing, and went out into the down- 
pour. As he attempted to cross 
the rue Dauphine, Pierre absent- 
mindedly stepped from behind a 
cab into the path of a heavy dray. 
Surprised, he attemptad to hang on 
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to the chest of the horse, which 
suddenly reared. The scientist's 
heels slipped on the wet pavement. 
The driver pulled on the reins, but 
in vain: the enormous wagon, dragg^ 
on by its weight of six tons, con- 
tinued for several yards. The left 
back wheel encountered a feeble ob- 
stacle which it crushed in passing. 
Policemen picked up the warm body, 
from which life had been taken 
away in a flash. 

Six o'clock: Marie, gay and vivid, 
appeared in the doorway of her 
home. She found callers, and vague- 
ly perceived, in their too-de^feren- 
tial attitude, the signs of compas- 
sion. As they gave an account of 
the facts, Marie remained motion- 
less. After a long, haggard silence, 
her lips moved at last: 

“Pierre is dead? Dead? Abso- 
lutely dead?" 

From the moment when those 
three words, “Pierre is dead," 
reached her consciousness, she be- 
came a pitiful and incurably lonely 
woman. 

In a few laconic words she asked 
that Pierre's body be brought home. 
She begged a friend to take Irhne; 
she sent a brief telegram to her 
father in Warsaw. Then she went 
out into the wet garden and sat 
down, her head in her hands, her 
gaze empty. Deaf, inert, mute, she 
waited for her companjpn. 

Slowly, painfully, the stretcher 
was edg^ through the narrow door. 
The dead man was stretched out in 
a room on the ground floor, and 
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Marie remained alone with her hus- 
band. She kissed his face, his supple 
body, still almost warm. She was 
taken by force into another room so 
as not to be present at the dressing 
of the body. She obeyed, as if un- 
conscious, and then seized by the 
idea that she had allowed her- 
self to be robbed of these minutes, 
she came back and clung to the 
body. 

After the funeral, the government 
officially proposed to award the 
widow and children of Pierre Curie 
a national pension. Marie refused 
flatly: “I don't want a pension,” she 
said, displaying the first echo of 
her habitual braver)'. “I am young 
enough to earn my living and that 
of my children.” 

On May 13, 1906, the council of 
the Faculty of Science unanimously 
decided to confide Pierre's chair at 
the Sorbonne to Marie. This was the 
first time that a position in French 
higher education had been given to 
a woman. 

Marie listened distractedly, al- 
most with indifference, to her fa- 
ther-in-law giving the details of the 
heavy mission she owed it to herself 
to accept. She answered in a few 
syllables: “I will try.” 

On the day of her first lecture at 
the Sorbonne, the crowd filled the 
little graded amphitheater and over- 
flowed into the corridors and into 
the square outside. Necks were 
craned so as not to miss Mme. Curie's 
entrance. What would be the new 
professor's first words? Would she 
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thank the Minister, the university? 
Would she speak of Pierre Curie? 
Yes, undoubtedly: the custom was 
to begin by pronouncing a eulogy of 
one’s predecessor. . . . 

Half-past one. . . . The door at 
the back opened, and Marie Curie 
walked to the chair in a storm of ap- 
plause. She inclined her head. It was 
a dry little movement intended as a 
saliite. Standing, Marie waited for 
the ovation to cease. It ceased 
suddenly. 

Marie stared straight ahead of her 
and said: ‘‘When one considers the 
progress that has been made in phys- 
ics in the past ten years, one is sur- 
prised at the advance that has taken 
place in our ideas concerning elec- 
tricity and matter. . . 

Mme. Curie had resumed the course 
at the precise sentence where Pierre 
Curie had left it. Tears rose to the 
eyes and fell upon the faces there. 

Having reached the end of her arid 
exposition without flinching, Marie 
retired by the little door as rapidly 
as she had come in. 

Successes and Ordeals 

N OW the personal fame of Mme. 

Curie mounted and spread 
like a rocket. Diplomas and honors 
from foreign academies arrived by 
the dozen. And although the Acad- 
emy of Sciences failed to honor her 
with membership — Marie missed 
being elected by one vote — Swe- 
den awarded her the Nobel Prize 
in Chemistry for the year 1911. 


No other man or woman has ever 
been judged worthy of receiving 
such a recompense twice. 

The Sorbonne and the Pasteur 
Institute jointly founded the In- 
stitute of Radium, comprised of 
two parts: a laboratory of radio- 
activity, directed by Marie Curie; 
and a laboratory for biological re- 
search and the study of cancer 
treatment, directed by an eminent 
physician. Against the advice of the 
family, Marie made the laboratory 
a gift of the gram of radium, worth 
more than a million gold francs, 
which she and Pierre had prepared 
with their own hands. To the end 
of her life this laboratory remained 
the center of her existence. 

When the war came, Marie took 
up wholeheartedly the service of 
her second fatherland. Discovering 
that the hospitals lacked adequate 
X-ray equipment with which to 
locate shell fragments and bullets 
in the wounded, she immediately 
recognized her held: a large number 
of radiological stations must be 
created at once. She made a round 
of the manufacturers and univer- 
sity laboratories, collected all the 
X-ray apparatus that could be used 
and distributed it to the hospitals 
near Paris. Volunteer operators 
were recruited among the profes- 
sors, engineers and scientists. 

For ambulance work near the 
front, Marie created, with funds 
from the Union of Women of France, 
the first “radiological car”: an auto- 
mobile in which she puta Roentgen 
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apparatus and a dynamo, driven by 
the car motor. This complete mo- 
bile post circulated from hospital 
to hospital from August, 1914, on- 
ward. It was the only one available 
during the Battle of the Marne. 

Later more of these cars, nick- 
named *‘litde Curies,” were equipped 
by Marie, one by one. She nagged 
at the sluggish officials, demanded 
passes and requisitions, until 20 
cars were in service. One of them 
she herself often manned at the 
front. Aside from this, Marie in- 
stalled 200 radiological rooms. The 
total number of wounded mett' ex- 
amined by these 220 posts, fixed or 
mobile, went above a million. 

Indifferent to the lack of com- 
fort, she asked for no particular 
consideration in this work. She 
spoke neither of fatigue, nor of the 
cruel effect of X rays upon herself, 
nor of the risk of death under fire. 
For her exceptional war service 
Marie received no citation; but she 
was conscious of having served 
France as best she could. 

JLmenca 

I N 1920 the women of America 
raised $100,000 to buy a gram of 
radium to be presented to Marie 
Curie*. In exchange they asked her 
to visit them. 

Marie hesitated. But, touched by 
the magnificent generosity, she con- 
quered her fears and accepted for 
the first time, at 54, the obligations 
of a great official journey. 


At the landing pier in New York 
an enormous mob waited for her 
five hours. From the moment of her 
arrival it was apparent how much 
the timid Mme. Curie meant to 
America. Even before knowing her, 
the Americans had surrounded her 
with an almost religious devotion; 
now that she was here among them, 
their homage was boundless. 

I cannot pretend to define the soul 
of a people; but the irrepressible rush 
of enthusiasm with which the United 
States welcomed Marie Curie was 
not without its profound meaning. 
The Latin peoples grant the Ameri- 
cans practical genius, but, by sin- 
gular vanity, reserve to themselves 
a monopoly upon idealism. Never- 
theless it was a wave of idealism that 
broke at the feet of Marie Curie. A 
Mme. Curie sure of herself, haughty, 
enriched by her discoveries, might 
perhaps have provoked curiosity; 
but she would not have aroused this 
collective tenderness. Above and be- 
yond the frightened scientist, the 
Americans were acclaiming an atti- 
tude toward life which moved them 
deeply: the scorn for gain, devotion 
to an intellectual passion, and the 
desire to serve. 

All the universities of America 
had invited Mme. Curie to visit 
them. Medals, honorary titles and 
degrees were awaiting her by the 
dozen. But she was stunned by the 
noise and the acclamations. The 
staring of innumerable people fright- 
ened her, as did the violent jostling 
to get alook at her. She was vaguely 
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afraid of being crushed in one of 
these terrible eddies. Eventually 
she became too weak to continue 
her journey, and on the advice of 
her doctors she returned to France. 

Marie was very tired and very 
content. The most stubborn mod- 
esty could not conceal from her the 
fact that her personal success in the 
United States had been enormous, 
that she had conquered the hearts 
of millions of Americans. 

I believe the journey to America 
taught my mother that her deter- 
mined isolation was paradoxical. 
As a research worker she might cut 
herself off from the century and 
concentrate entirely on her own 
work. But Mme. Curie at 55 was 
something other than a research 
worker: The prestige of her name 
was such that by her mere pres- 
ence, she could assure the success of 
some project dear to her. From now 
on she was to reserve a place in her 
life for these missions. 

Her journeys now were much 
alike. Scientific congresses, lectures, 
university ceremonies and visits to 
laboratories called Mme. Curie to a 
large number of capitals. She was 
feted and acclaimed in them all. 
She tried to make herself useful. 
Too often she was obliged to strug- 
gle against her uncertain health. 

By popular collection Warsaw 
built a radium institute — the 
Marie Sklodovska-Curie Institute 
— and the women of America ac- 
complished a new miracle by col- 
lecting the money for the purchase 


of a gram of radium for it — the 
second gram given by America to 
Mme. Curie. The events of 1921 re- 
peated themselves: in October, 
1929, Marie again sailed for New 
York, to thank America in the name 
of Poland. She was the guest of 
President Hoover and stayed at the 
White House for several days. 

But nothing in her had changed: 
neither the physical fear of crowds 
nor her incurable inaptitude for 
vanity. In spite of a loyal effort, 
Marie did not succeed in making her 
pact with fame. It was always the 
laboratory — and its young scien- 
tists — that held first place in Marie 
Curie’s heart. “I don’t know 
whether I could live without the 
laboratory,” she once wrote. 

To understand this confession we 
must see Marie Curie at her appa- 
ratus. No exceptional experiment 
was necessary to give her features a 
sublime expression of absorption 
and ecstasy. A difficult piece of 
glassblower’s work that Marie 
brought ofiF like an artist, a meas- 
urement well made, could give her 
immense joy. If an experiment 
failed, she seemed thunderstruck by 
disaster. Seated on a chair, her 
arms crossed, her back humped, 
her gaze empty, she suggested some 
old peasant woman, mute anddeso- 
late in a great grief. 

The End of the Mission 

T o THE END of her life Marie con- 
tinued to worlff with singular 
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haste — and with the singular im- 
prudence which was usual with her. 
She had always scorned the precau- 
tions which she so severely imposed 
on her pupils: to manipulate tubes 
of radioactive bodies with pincers, 
never to touch unguarded tubes, to 
use leaden “bucklers” to ward olF 
the harmful radiations. She barely 
consented to submit to the blood 
tests which were the rule at the In- 
stitute of Radium. Her blood con- 
tent was abnormal. What of it? 
. . . For 35 years Mme. Curie had 
handled radium and breathed the 
emanation of radium. During the 
four years of the war she had been 
exposed to the even more danger- 
ous radiation of the Roentgen ap- 
paratus. Slight deterioration in the 
blood, annoying and painful burns 
on the han^, were not, after all. 
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such very severe punishments for 
the number of risks she had 
run! 

Marie paid little attention to the 
light fever which began to trouble 
her. But in May, 1934, she took to 
her bed after an attack of the grippe 
and did not leave it again. When at 
last the robust heart beat no more, 
science pronounced its verdict. The 
abnormal symptoms, the strange, 
unprecedented blood tests, accused 
the true criminal: radium. 

On Friday, July 6, 1934, at noon, 
without speeches or processions, 
without a politician or an official 
resent, Mme. Curie modestly took 
er place in the realm of the dead. 
She was buried beside Pierre in the 
cemetery at Sceaux in the presence 
of her relatives, her friends, and the 
co-workers who loved her. 


Footnote to History — ' — 

O^uaiNG the siege of Paris in 1870, the food problem became acute; 
and within a month of the investment of the city by the Prussians its 
inhabitants were doing their best to believe that horseflesh was beef, 
and that cat was rabbit. By the middle of November, a good fat cat 
cost 20 francs; the ordinary household rat sold for i franc, and a fat 
sewer-rat fetched 1 franc 50 centimes. Calling at one house, Henry 
Labouchire, English politician and writer, reported that the sole dish 
was a cat, surrounded, sausage-fashion, by mice. 

“All the animal; in the Zoological Gardens have been killed except 
the monkeys,” he wrote in December. “These are kept alive from a 
Darwinian notion that they are our relatives. Yesterday I had a slice 
of Pollux, one of the elephants, for dinner. It was tough, coarse and 
oily, and I do not recommend it. But cat is delicious — either smoth- 
er^ in onions or in a ragout.” — Heiketb Peanon, IMy (Harper) 



Drama everywhere, if we 
could but see behind the scenes 

A Good Place to Eat 

Condensed from Coronet 
Maurice Samuel 

O N A GENTLE April moming and spaghetti. Matilda! Angelina! 
Mario Peccorar strode hap- Vincent! Joe! Daddy's going to 
pily toward his Coffee make money! How* about a little 
Shoppe at the southeast corner of secondhand car? How about a new 
Tryon and Charter. His lips moved dresser for Mama? 
and he seemed to be singing to him- He was so deeply immersed in 
self. But he was only murmuring his happiness that he came within 
something like this: “ Eighty work- 50 yards of the Shoppe before he no- 
ers, 20 take breakfast, 15-20 cents, ticed the big colored posters which 
three-four dollars a day; 50 take had blossomed overnight on the 
lunch, 30-40 cents, $17 a day; six windows of the empty store across 
days, ?i2o.” And yet you might from his own. Then he stopped 
say he was singing, for to him there suddenly, and it was as if someone 
was melody in the figures. had knifed him and the exaltation 

Yes, the winter was gone; Col- was running out of him onto the 
tertown would liven up; there would pavement. It was all gone before 
be salesmen and tourists; and — he could take hold of himself, all 
oh, most wonderful — work would the security and the sense of worth 
be started on the new apartment and the dresser and the little sec- 
building a block away: 80 men, ondhand car. He was aware, in- 
huskies, good eaters. This time last stead, of good place to eat and 
year the Coffee Shoppe had broken reasonable and high-class. He 
better than even. Mario had paid saw two men walking about inside 
something back to his brother-in- the store; he saw a coffee urn on 
law, Luciano. This year his patient the floor; in a corner chairs and 
nursing of the corner would bear tables were piled in a heap, 
fruit! How kind the world was! He went on very slowly, keeping 
Bless the Tri-City Construction his eyes fixed on the calamity as he 
Company, which was putting up sidled into the Shoppe. Then he 
the big new house! Bless the work- turned to Ezio, the night man, and 
ers, who would come in for Break- said, ""Look!’* 
fast and Lunch Specials, for ham ""Iseenit,”saidEzic4wretchedly.. 
and eggs, for hamburgers, fish cakes "" It’s a Grik.” 

128 (g) Esquin-Coremif Jne., 9/p JV. Mkbigan CbieMgo^ lit. (Coronet^ December, 
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Mario nodded several times. 
Greek or Hungarian or Italian, it 
did not matter much. 

‘‘He won’t stay long,” added 
Ezio. ‘‘That corner’s got a jinx. 
Nobody stays there.” 

‘‘Griks dways stay,” replied 
Mario. 

‘‘First there was Eisenstein the 
shoe man,” went on Ezio, “then 
Zesel the barber, then Seibel the 
cleaner, then that woman with the 
beauty parlor.” 

Mario gave him an affectionate 
look. 

Four years I worked it up, thought 
Mario, so they all know there’s a 
place to eat here. Now he comes. 
It’s not fair. By God, it’s not fair. 

Just those few minutes on an 
April morning: they were the last 
happiness Mario knew that spring. 
He might have reconciled himself 
to the Greek, for hatred was foreign 
to his soul; but within a week of the 
opening of the new lunch counter 
he perceived that the other was an 
implacable competitor. 

FISH CAKES AND SPAGHETTI — 
15 CENTS, read the sign. 

“It’s impossible,” said Mario, 
Stupefied, when he first saw the 
announcement. 

“ That’s all right, boss,” said Ezio. 
“It’s good. When he starts doing 
that, it’s c-r-r-r-k — ” and he drew 
his hand across his throat. 

“It may be c-r-r-r-k for me, too.” 

“ Boss,” answered Ezio, “ he’s fin- 
ished in a month. I’m telling you.” 


What was the good of arguing 
with Ezio? He meant well. But 
then, he had only a job to lose; and 
anyway, he got his $15 a week and 
meals, whatever the takings were. 
And though the work on the apart- 
ment house was in full swing, with 
no employed instead of 80, the 
takings were going down. So Vin- 
cent was back with the shoeshine 
box on the streets and Joe was 
selling newspapers evenings. 

The Fish-Cake Special was only 
a start. A few days later the Greek 
flung at the building workers and 
the Coltertown public an unbeliev- 
able bargain: “Two Pork Chops, 
Two Vegetables, Bread and Butter 
and Coffee, 30 Cents.” 

Mario felt himself invaded from 
head to foot by a wave of cold when 
he saw the announcement. He said to 
himself, in a whisper, ^^And coffee.” 
For even without coffee the Greek’s 
price was a nickel below his own. In 
the lunch wagons behind the rail- 
road station such prices were cur- 
rent, but the fish cakes were crummy 
and the pork chops shriveled, the 
spaghetti was stale and the tomato 
sauce watery. And in those loca- 
tions you didn’t pay I25 a week 
rent. 

Mario didn’t think at first that 
the Greek was selling bad food. He 
believed rather that the Greek was 
prepared to lose money for a time, 
in order to get rid of his rival; then, 
with the corner to himself, he would 
send the prices up again. Mario felt 
sick. 
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Only Ezio held out during the 
first month. He said, . again and 
again, with contentious cheerful- 
ness, You can’t give ’em two pork 
chops, two vegetables, bread and 
butter, and coffee for 30 cents — 
look, boss, pork chops ii cents 
each, vegetables — ” he made ex- 
cited markings on the counter. 

“He’s doing it, ain’t he?’’ said 
Mario, despondently. 

That’s because he’s going nuts,’’ 
asserted Ezio. 

“And so am I,’’ muttered Mario. 

Most of his steady customers 
stayed with him, but transients and 
the building workers crossed the 
road in large numbers to the Greek’s 
lunch counter. There were ques> 
tions, too: “Hey, Mario, what’s the 
idea of the fancy prices ? ’’ and “ Say, 
how about a pork-chop special?’’ 

The questions stabbed Mario 
more than the defections. They 
seemed to him callous, for surely 
everybody knew what the Greek 
was up to. Mario shook his head. 
“I can’t make it for no les^’’ he 
said. “I can’t.’’ 

Indeed he couldn’t. Not unless 
he bought leftovers, decayed meats, 
and dubious job lots of v^tables, 
the late morning sweepings of the 
markets along the river. He shrank 
from the thought He was not aware 
of high principles; he just could not 
stuff unsuspecting stomachs with 
poisonous victuab. They came to 
him 80 trustingly; they paid him 
good money; they were at his mercy. 

At first he refused to credit the 


Greek with such practices; the man 
might have it in for him, his rival, 
and be prepared to lose money; he 
surely could not be a wholesale 
criminal, building up a business by 
undermining the constitutions of 
hundreds of customers. But as May 
followed April, and June followed 
May, and July was drawing to a 
close, there was nothing else to be- 
lieve. Either that^or the Greek was 
rich, was ready to go on losing in- 
definitely — an utterly implausible 
alternative. And Mario, his takings 
down below costs, his reserves gone, 
and painful additional loans from 
Luciano impending, was beginning 
to forget his own wretchedness in 
the contemplation of the appalling 
criminality of the Greek. 

Oh, undoubtedly it would come 
out in the end. Flesh and Hood were 
only flesh and blood. But — before 
the inevitable plague of colic and 
ptommne poisoning descended on 
the customers of the Greek, he, 
Mario Peccorar, might be out look- 
ing for a job — counterman, busboy, 
janitor, anythmg. What go^ would 
it do him then to have foreseen it 
all, and kept silent? 

A oooD PLACE TO eatI Hie hor- 
rible cynicism of it! Serving poi- 
sonous victuals! 

“You know,’’ said Ezio one night, 
“a gunman’s better’n that. He 
shoots yon, that’s the finish. You 
know where you are. Get me?” 

“Sure I get you,’’ cried Mario. 
His own very thou^ts. 

“Only this way athe law can’t 
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get after you. The Board of Health 
can’t find nothing, because you 
really can’t prove nothing. It ain’t 
like if he fed them rat poison, 
though I’m telling you it would be 
more honest.” 

Sometimes Mario wondered what 
the Greek was like to talk to. He 
saw him now and again; a large 
man with a heavy face and a sm^l 
mustache, not pleasant looking, 
certainly, but not stamped with 
monstrous depravity. Only how 
could you tell anything from a 
man’s appearance? 

Sometimes, at night, when the 
children were sleeping, and he and 
Matilda were making ready to go 
to bed, he would say, suddenly, “I 
guess I’ll slip round to the Shoppe.” 
And he would go by roundabout 
streets to take a peep into the dark- 
ened windows of the Greek’s lunch 
counter, which closed at ten. Mario 
saw the shelves, the tables, the 
counter, the coffee urns, the cash 
register, glinting in the half light. 
All normd enough on the surface; 
but underneath, behind there, in 
the kitchen, in the icebox, there 
must be mildew, rot, slow assassi- 
nation. ... A dreadful excite- 
ment seized him. He could have 
.yelled, ” Don’t eat here, it’s 
poisoned!” 

Wouldn’t it really be better, for 
the customers, to bring things to a 
head? Rat poison would be more 
honest, just a smear of it on the 
meat, in the coffee urn, in the 
corners, to make them know, once 


for all, before it was too late, what 
kind of place it was! 

He was a stranger to himself 
when he left the house at two 
o’clock in the morning, the round 
yellow box of rat poison paste in 
his coat pocket. He was not accus- 
tomed to heroic deeds. His heart 
had responded to simpler, sweeter 
visions of triumph, the paying off 
of the debt to Luciano, the dresser 
for Matilda, the secondhand car. 

He crossed Charter Street into 
the alley which led back to the 
Greek’s kitchen. Very stealthily he 
peered through the window. After 
a while he made out a table, two 
white chairs, the icebox. His heart 
thumped steadily, sending rhyth- 
mic shocks through his body. He 
took out his penknife, and passed 
the blade between the frames, shov- 
ing the catch to one side. Then he 
forced the lower window up slowly 
and crawled onto the table. 

Here he stayed a while, on all 
fours, like a frightened cockroach. 
He felt something was wrong; there 
was a horrible disparity between 
the gigantic motives which had 
impelled him to this undertaking 
and the miserable indignity of his 
posture. Great actions were not 
composed of such elements as crawl- 
ing in through windows. He groaned 
and, frightened by the soujid of it, 
began to move again. He managed 
to turn round on the table and to 
find his way to the floor. Like a 
hypnotized person he passed his 
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hand up and down the icebox, 
found the handle, and swung open 
the door. 

A voice said: “What do you 
want, buddy?” 

He was not frightened; or, rather, 
there was no increase in his fear 
because that was impossible. He 
merely stood there and thought of 
little Joe selling the G>ltertown 
fimes with his father’s picture in 
it. Two pictures, one front, one 
sideways; they were always like 
that. Without a collar. 

“You must be up against it 
pretty damn bad.” 

Yes, I am, thought Mario, up 
against it where no one can help 
me any more. I’ve done it! I’ve fin- 
ished myself! He took his hand 
from the icebox shelf and turned 
toward the voice. 

There was a huge figure, whitish, 
seatjcd on a couch or bed. 

He sleeps in his own kitchen, 
thought Mario. 

The idea was so homelike, so sad, 
so intimate, so kindly, even, that 
Mario would not drop it. The Greek, 
the murderer, the wholesale poi- 
soner, sleeping in his own kitchen, 
alone, a very poor man. 

“Did you want some meat?” 
the voice asked. 

He managed to croak, “Sure.” 

“ There ain’tmuch. I’mupagainst 
it myselt” 

For a long time there was no 
sound. The ^ure on the couch had 
shrunk; the head was down, the 
body sagged. It occurred to Mario, 


incredibly, that he might simply 

E ) out, the other would not stop 
ffl. He took a step toward the 
window. The figure started. 
“Don’t go, buddy. I’m scared.” 
The cry paralyzed Mario again. 
“I’m scared what I’m going to 
do to myself. I don’t know where 
to go. I want to talk to someone. 
Buddy, you know where Kalamata 
is?” 

“Who?” whispered Mario. 

“No. No who. A place in Greece. 
I got a wife and two kids there. I 
want to go back. I got nothing left. 
No rent. No gas. I’ve tried to work 
up this business, but ...” 

Mario heard him breathing heav- 
ily. Then he talked again, more to 
himself, beginning with, “What’s 
the good?” and trailing off unin- 
telligibly into a strange language. 

“I guess you better go,” said the 
Greek at last. He came ghostlike 
toward Mario. “I give you some- 
thing,” he said, and pulled a slab 
of meat out of the icebox. “Here.” 

Mario held out his arms as if to 
receive a baby. In the darkness the 
Greek guided him to the door, and 
opened it. “Two steps down,” he 
said. “Good-bye, buddy.” 

Mario walked rigidly down the 
alley. The door of his CoflFee Shoppe 
was open. Dumbly he walked up to 
the counter and deposited his bur- 
den. Just as dumbly Ezio stared at 
him, his eyes filled with questioning. 
Mario did not answer. He flung 
himself on the slab of meat and 
burst into bitter sobbjpg. 
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CXitstanding Articles in the General Magazines for March 


Labor's Overlords, by Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger — Dave 
Beck, AFL teamster who is 
virtual dictator of Portland, 

Ore., and Harry Bridges, CIO longshoreman 
accused of communism, fight each other on 
the Pacific Coast and emerge as important 
figures in the American labor movement. 

Double Trouble, by Arthur Bartlett — 
What science knows about twins disproves 
many popular beliefs. 

Gun Crazy, by J. Edgar Hoover — The 
Brady gang recently wiped out by G-men in 
Bangor, Me., were farm and small-town 
boys who turned ruthless killers because of 
their passion for guns. 


Where’s the Fire? by Philip 
Boyer, Jr. — What the traffic 
cop thinks of you. Two thou- 
sand officers give their opin- 
ions of drivers, their manners, and what 
ought to be done about them. 

Singing City, by Thomas Sugrue — Just 
because a city acts its age is no reason for 
believing it to be dead. Charleston, S. C., is 
so alive it sings. 

A Good Skate, by John Kieran — Karl 
Schaefer, king of figure skaters, is an all- 
around athlete who started out on his 
spectacular career as a soccer player and 
Olympic swimmer. 


/Imerican 


In Defense of War, by W. F. 

Kernan — Aggression is war 
in its most objectionable form, 
and aggressive powers have 
never in the course of history been halted 
except by people who love peace well enough 
to fight for it. 

Our Uneconomic Royalist, by Blair 
Bolles — By including the use of yachts, en- 
tertainment, contingent funds, etc., this 
correspondent estimates Mr. Roosevelt's 
total annual income from the Presidency 
at to43f3*6. 

The Wart that Shook the World, by 
Duy Gilpatric — The failure of an En^ish 
physician to diagnose correctly the cancer 
which killed Kaiser Wilhelm's father did 
much to destroy friendship between Eng- 
land and Germany. 

The Art of Cider-Drinking, by Frank 
Money — Singing the praises of cider in the 
cellar and the experts who make it. 


The Truth About the Share- 
croppers, by B. L. Moss — 
A cotton grower managing 33 
sharecropper families depicts 
conditions under which they work and how 
they live. It isn’t degradation, and there are 
still opportunities, he says, after 20 years of 
experience. 

Getting Away from It All, by Desmond 
Holdridge — Where you can find that nice 
little tropical island, and what it costs after 
you get there. 

To Hell with America! by an Englishman 

— A Britisher decries the idea of an Anglo- 
Saxon alliance because he doesn't like us, 
especially in our more sanctimonious and 
New Dealish moments. 

Railroad Boom-Town, by Laurence Bell 

— During the harvest season every year, 
this Texas town wakes up with the advent 
of the railroad "boomers” who are profit- 
able to the pdice and awesome to the 
natives. 
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Science and the Standard 
OF Living, by Robert A. Mil- 
likan — A distinguished phys- 
icist brings together interest- 
ing facts to illustrate his economic beliefs, 
and urges business men to use science more 
scientifically in raising the standard of living. 

Boss Hague, by Sutherland Denlinger — 
Frank Hague, now exposed to national view 
through his troubles with the CIO in Jersey 
City, revealed as one of the few remaining 
political dictators in America. Does this 
episode mark the beginning of his decline? 

Servants Are Humans, Anonymous — 
Entering domestic service after her hus- 
band’s death, this erstwhile farm woman 
worked for many — and sometimes very 
curious — people. She takes a critical look 
at her employers, who will undoubtedly be 
surprised at her estimate of them. 


Death Is Not a Necessity, 
by William Marias Malisoff 
— Experiments now being 
conducted indicate that the 
span of life is by no means fixed, and this 
scientist declares that an expanded attack 
on the problem would bring startling results. 

What It Costs to Be a Frenchman, by 
George Rehm — What tariffs, taxation and 
bureaucracy have done to the citizens of 
France. 

Is THE Investor Heli>less? by Bernard J. 
Reis — The small investors, “orphans of 
our financial economy,” should organize to 
protect themselves and watch the “inside” 
minorities who control corporation affairs. 

Should Women Teachers Marry? A de- 
bate between Alonzo F. Myers and Helen 
Reynolds, both professors of education, on 
the economic wisdom and effect on efficiency 
of marital restrictions on teachers. 


FORUM 


We Lose the Next War, by 
Elmer Davis — A recent eco- 
nomic report on the conse- 
quences of isolation, and the 
Industrial Mobilization Plan worked out by 
the War and Navy Departments in case of 
another world war, convince Mr. Davis that 
strict regimentation is inevitable in either 
case and that we will lose liberties we may 
never recover. Everybody will lose the next 
war, he says, even the neutrals. 

Russia and the Socialist Ideal, by Max 
Eastman — A distinguished radical declares 
that the failure of socialism in Russia neces- 
sitates a rigorous review of Marx's doctrine 
to eliminate its contradictions and its absurd 
view of human nature. 

Ethiopia Now, by Ernst Wiese — The first 
foreign motor tourist to traverse Ethiopia 
since the Italian conquest observes the ffif- 
fercnce between actual achievement and 
grandiose plans and concludes that it will be 
years before Italy’s empire pays dividends. 


It Is Called Diplomacy, by 
Marquis W. Childs — Diplo- 
mats often obstruct rather 
than foster international good 
will because of their ignorance of the coun- 
tries to which they are accredited and the 
narrow social circles in which they move. 
Mr. Childs pays tribute to our Aml^ssador 
to Spain, who has preserved a neutral atti- 
tude in contrast to the scandalously partisan 
actions of other embassies. 

The American Way: A Voice from the 
Left, by Carl Dreher — Industrial democ- 
racy is the only way we can preserve the ea 
sential American idea. Whether it can be 
achieved within the present framework de- 
pends upon how reactionary those in control 
of industry prove to be. 

Catchino Up with the Inventors, by Ar- 
thur Train, Jr. — What the world could be 
like 50 years from now, md how labor’s fear 
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of the machine, industry's fear of obsoles- 
cence, and the average man's reluctance to 
accept change will probably retard tech- 
nological progress. 

Hawaii Likes Music, by Sigmund Spaeth 
— Missionaries introduced melody and har- 
mony into Hawaiian music, and now hymn 
tunes are often the basis for the most popu- 
lar hulas. Hawaii is uniquely a place where 
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music of all sorts is loved and musicians 
honored. 

Business Finds Its Voice. Part III, by S. 
H. Walker and Paul Sklar — A summary of 
the ways in which business is selling itself to 
the public, and two case histories of propa- 
ganda that worked, one used by the Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce and the other 
by the chain stores in California. 


Easy Money, by Lee Gehl- 
bach — A famous test pilot 
tells the exciting tale of bail- 
ing out of a diving plane in a 
busted parachute — and why he lived to 
write about it. 

Jack Benny, by Hubbell Robinson and Ted 
Patrick — Radio's Number One comedian 
is the business man of humor, hard-working, 
serious, building his programs around situa- 
tions rather than wisecracks. You'll be hear- 
ing about his horse soon. 

First Monday in March, by S. L. Dickin- 
son — The New England town meeting is 
not the solemn and weighty affair the history 
books make it out to be. This report of a typ- 
ical gathering shows a lot of color and 
sociability. 

The Barometer Is Falling! by Helen 
Cowles Harrison — Most hurricanes are 
fluisances rather than disasters, says this 
resident of Miami, and describes one from 
the first storm warning until the beautiful 
sun-washed morning when it is over. 


Sex, Esq., by Henry F. Prin- 
gle — The first of a scries 
of articles on magazines that 
sell: the rowdy, phenomenal- 
ly successful Esquire combines some liter- 
ary distinction with a lot of naughty cartoons 
on expensive paper to bring in many half- 
dollars from American males and consider- 
ably more than that from advertisers. 

The View from the Warehouse, by 
Daniel Saficr — A stock-boy in a department 
store relates his experiences and comments 
on the people around him — especially 
Frank, the elevator operator, and his first 
day off in 14 years. 

The Chase to the Steeple, by Charles B. 
Parmer — The amusing origin of the stee- 
plechase and the colorful story of the Grand 
National which wiU be run at Aintree this 
March for the 99th time. 

What We Liked About Hollywood, by 
Gertrude and Joel Sayre — An itemized 
list of the fine and funny things of life in the 
picture capital. 


Scribners 



<iAmmg Those Present 


The editors of Scribner* s Magazine inform 
us that the part of “The Scribner Quiz** 
used in The Reader’s Digest for Januaiy 
was prepared by iL Alum whose 
name was inadvertently omitted. 

At the age of id Eve Otrie (p. iii) ac- 
companied her mother, Madame Curie, on a 
tour of the United Sutes, and thereafter was 
her mother’s conmanion on many other trips. 
Since Madame Curie’s death, Mile. Curie 
has been collecting the papers, photogrimhs, 
manuscripts and personal documents left by 
her famous mother, both in France and Po- 
land. The resultant oiography, MadatM Curie, 
'appeared last spring, and was published si- 
multaneously in the United States, England, 
France, Italy and Spain, as well as in other 
countries of Europe. Eve Curie has also de- 
voted years to the study of the piano, ^ve 
her first concert in Paris in 1925, and since 
then has given many concerts in France and 
in Belgium. For several years, under a pseu- 
^nym, she was music critic of the weekly 
journal Candide; and she has written many 
articles on other subjects, notably the cin- 
ema and the theater. 

Ray dies (p. 97) is a New York sales 
and advertising consultant. He has served 
as a director in the N. Y. Coimcil of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 


cies, and also in the Sales Ezecutives Club of 
New York. He has written many articles 
and books about business, induding <00 An- 
swers to Sales Objections, Breaking Through 
Competition, and 7 *icrn Your Imagination 
into Money. 

EdmemdGiiBjgam (p. 64) is on the staff of 
the N. Y, Sun and has recently completed a 
much publicized first novel called Boundary 
Against Night. 

DmuMCmhen PeaUie (p. 47) ^aduated 
from Harvard with high honors in natural 
science, then became an economic botanist 
in the Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction 
Office in the Department of Agriculture. For 
many years he has conducted a nature col- 
umn in the Washington Evening Star. Among 
his books are An Almanac for Moderns, 
Singing in the Wilderness, Men and Nature, 
nnaCreen laurels, 

Raymond S. ^ears (p. 84) has criss- 
crossed the United States time and again by 
skiff, motorcycle and auto, for Field and 
Stream and other publications. He b con- 
servation director of the American Trippers’ 
Association and has worked for the N* Y. 
Forest Dq>artment. His books include Camp" 
ing on the Great Rwer, Camping on the Great 
Lakes, Woodcraft and Wildcraft, and Helpful 
Hints for Hikers. 
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H How funny we lof)k to the average European! 
Do we see him out of focus, too^ 


America Through the Looking Glass 

Condensed from The Chnstian Century 


Edwin 

W E Americans Say that we 
want to be good neighbors 
with thejfst of the world, 
The other nations reply that they 
wish to be good neighbors to us. 
But to be good neighbors people 
must know each other. You can’t 
get along with the family across the 
street if you wrongly think there’s 
“something funny about them.” 

Let’s see how we look to the 
neighbors. Nicholas Murray Butler 
once said that, when he travels 
abroad, he sees his own country 
bottom side up. That states it too 
mildly. If you look through the 
eyes of the European jpress, you see 
the United States as a grotesque 
image in a distorting mirror. 
'"Inhuman. That is the word 


Muller 

with which to brand this societ},” 
Vti, Fans weekly, says of us. We 
are “naive, slow-witted, gross, ob- 
tuse, bent only on profit,” in the 
judgment of Omnibus, Roman lit- 
erary magazine. We are a nation of 
hypocrites, breaking treaties when 
It suits us but condemning others 
who do likewise. Our foreign policy 
IS “the most absolute form of im- 
perialism.” This from Messagero, 
Rome’s leading daily. 

We might expect at least to be 
understood by democratic England, 
where the press is free and movies 
and radio are not propaganda tools. 
Yet John Bull’s conception of us is 
woeWly warped. “The cult of vio- 
lence is a doctrine which every 
American is taught from his earliest 
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youth to respect,” Punchy British 
weekly, asserts. Writers imply that 
brawls and shooting affrays are of 
common occurrence in our legis- 
latures. 

Last year the American Legion 
had a tumultuous convention in 
New York — noisy but quite good- 
natured and harmless. Here's the 
way John Bull saw it in the London 
Daily Mirror: 

FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND TROOPS 
TERRORIZE BROADWAV IN WILD ORGY 

With a portentous seriousness 
worthy of an account of the sack of 
Rome by the barbarians, the story 
goes on to describe how the Legion- 
naires were “crazed by drink and 
excitement, out of police control.” 
“Crowds are panicking; hundreds 
of women flee in terror,” the head- 
lines ran. 

The London Daily Express^ with 
the largest circulation in England, 
pictures our South as “lawless and 
half savage.” Its correspondent is 
fascinated by the customs of Ken- 
tucky, where, it seems, feuds and 
lyfichings are part of the routine of 
life. “Lynching is still popular, al- 
though now it has been touched by 
modernity. Most popular method is 
to kill the victim with a blowtorch.” 
Lynchings are “regarded as good 
evening's entertainment after a 
boring day of drinking moonshine 
on the hot back porch.” 

Thus the more deplorable aspects 
of American life are played up, ex- 


aggerated and generalized iTntil the 
reader sees them all out of propor- 
tion. What must the Germans think 
of our sportsmanship when they 
read in the Deutsche Zeitung this de- 
scription of a football game: “In 
the United States it isn’t at all un- 
usual to see a mass of bleeding 
flesh, stamped beyond recognition, 
carried off the field, while the spec- 
tators, a brutal and unfeeling mob, 
jeer, yell and screech. The gladia- 
torial combats in Rome 2000 years 
ago were tame in comparison.” 

Most French papers do not have 
American correspondents. Much 
of their American news is tele- 
phoned from London, and thus 
further blurred in transit. To the 
average Frenchman we are por- 
trayed as a bizarre society of film 
stars, gangsters, Negroes, red In- 
dians. It has become automatic for 
a French editor to write over an 
extraordinary yarn the caption: 
“This Happened in America, Of 
Course.” 

All through the foreign press runs 
the assumption that we are bar- 
barians, vulgar and knowing noth- 
ing of the refinements of civiliza- 
tion; that our manners are those of 
a frontier mining town. 

How do these misrepresentations 
come about? European nations 
have all the means of getting the 
true picture — newspapers with 
large revenues and staffs to gather 
accurate and voluminous news, and 
cables to transmit it. We feel that 
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these instnimcnts of understand- 
ing, which ought to bring the world 
closer together, must have betrayed 
us. 

But when we examine the manner 
in which the picture is distorted, we 
see it isn't deliberate malevolence. 
The way it happens is explained as 
follows by a well-known English 
correspondent- A London publisher, 
seeking ever more circulation, feels 
that to get it he must continually 
astound his readers. We know to 
what an extent our own press works 
on the same principle, probably 
misleading us equally. To make his 
American news sprightly, the Lon- 
don publisher subscribes to one of 
the more sensational American 
news services. He pays ^50,000 a 
year for it but he uses hardly a line 
of it. It's merely to keep his foreign 
editor in touch with the material 
that he wants from the United 
States. 

Comes the Hauptmann trial, for 
example. The foreign editor cables 
at once to Jiis New York corre- 
spondent, who sends his assistant 
out to Flemington. The assistant is 
keen to get ahead. His story must 
go the already sensationalize news 
service one better. In the courtroom 
he lets his imagination play with 
what he sees and hears. He doesn’t 
actually alter the facts, but his in- 
terpretation strains them pretty 
hard. The head of the New York 
office sees one or two points at which 
the story might be improved. With 
his embellishments, it goes on the 
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wire. In Fleet Street the foreign 
editor isn’t drawing a big salary 
just to print the correspondents' 
stories as they are written. He 
knows what his readers want. The 
story acquires new touches. 

Now the Hauptmann trial as it 
actually happened was nothing to 
be proud of. As it finally comes to 
Mr. and Mrs. John Bull, the pris- 
oner clanks into the courtroom, 
loaded with chains. The movie 
cameras drown the voices of coun- 
sel, the flashlights blind the judge. 
Interruptions are many and sensa- 
tional. It’s a cruel nightmare that 
could only have happened in an 
asylum. 

Not all the foreign press stories 
of America are invidious, to be sure. 
But the. exaggerated and unusual 
item about us makes the deepest 
and most permahent impression on 
the man in the street. The thinking 
minority in each country has a 
clear view of us. But thinking mi- 
norities don't make public opinion. 

Even if news stories are printed 
exactly as they happened, the pic- 
ture of America can still be com- 
pletely out of focus. It's a matter of 
selection. If an editor concentrates 
on crime and divorce stories, his 
readers begin to think that America 
is a land where criminals are in con- 
trol and where it is the exceptional 
marriage that lasts five years. 

Both in England and on the Con- 
tinent trivial and freakish items 
tend to crowd out other American 
news. The editors play up the seri- 
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ous news from Berlin and Rome. 
7'hen, to balance their papers, they 
print the story about the mule in 
Kansas that had its face lifted. 

It’s hard to realize how much the 
foreign conception of us is based on 
such silly, fly-by-night little items 
that arc tucked away in the corners 
of our newspapers. We have our 
own brand of humor; we can take 
these items for what they are worth. 
But they get copied abroad, go ri- 
cocheting around the Continental 
press and leave a deposit of endur- 
ing beliefs and opinions as solid as 
they are perverse. 

To see how completely the pic- 
ture of America can be distorted we 
must go to the controlled press of 
Germany, Italy and Russia. Mayor 
LaGuardia of New York once re- 
ferred in an uncomplimentary man- 
ner to the Hitler Vay of govern- 
ment. Here, in part, is the German 
rebuttal as set forth in Der Angriff: 

“LaGuardia’s career as New 
York’s mayor is notable by the fact 
that gangsters, when they had suf- 
ficiently bribed him, were able to 
pillage and kidnap with more im- 
punity than ever before. The Ameri- 
can government heads seem afraid 
of the New York underworld’s re- 
volvers which respond to the whis- 
tle of the New York gangster-in- 
chief — LaGuardia.” 

Under a dictator, the newspaper 
is a weapon in a war — and a dic- 
tator is always at war. If his people 
are uncomfortable, meagerly sup- 
plied with the necessities of life, 
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they must be told that otlier peo- 
pies are still more uncomfortable. 
To show that a democracy is pow- 
erless to prevent a Communist 
revolution, our strike news is given 
great prominence, under such head- 
lines as “Revolt and wild demoli- 
tion, dead and wounded.” It is said 
or implied that every single strike 
is the result of “subterranean Com- 
munist propaganda.” 

Likewise strange ideas of the 
United States arc being sown in 
South America by radio propa- 
ganda from Germany. Downright 
distortions of Uncle Sam, both as a 
grasping imperialist and as a gaunt 
fellow enfeebled by germs of com- 
munism, are picked up from the 
broadcasts and printed as gospel 
truth by Latin American news- 
papers unable to aflFord responsible 
wire services. One paper, for in- 
stance, had a banner headline, 
REVOLUTION IN THE u.s. The story, 
based on one of our strikes, came 
from Germany. Friends of Germany 
in South American countries take 
down German broadcasts, trans- 
late them, and turn them over to 
grateful editors who, while appear- 
ing to give their readers spot inter- 
national news, are actually spread- 
ing grotesque misconceptions of the 
Colossus of the North. 

The Russian press depicts us as 
indulging in unrestrained lawless- 
ness. In issue after issue of Kroko- 
dily Moscow weekly, are cartoons of 
spectators and players lying dead 
on the football field, gangsters con- 
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ducting public kidnapings, judges 
kowtowing to wealthy swindlers. 

Although the Russians are al- 
lowed to admire us for our machin- 
ery and mass production, the au- 
thorities systematically exaggerate 
the things that are undeniably 
wrong with us — the waste of our 
economic system, the suffering 
caused by the depression. Some of 
the Russian papers have run pic- 
tures that purjiorted to show Ameri- 
cans starving to death in multitudes. 

And so you could follow the im- 
pressions of us around the world 
and nowhere would you find a com- 
munity of average people who have 
anything approaching a clear pic- 
ture of what we are like. 
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And what about ourselves? Does 
anyone believe that we alone see 
the other peoples of the earth 
clearly and without prejudice? He 
must be naive to think so. 

We are all like men wandering 
around in a dense fog. As each of us 
looks about him he sees the others 
as menacing, beastlike figures. If 
the fog lifted perhaps we*d all look 
pretty much alike. The common 
people of the world aren’t very dif- 
ferent from each other. If they had 
all known that, would there have 
been a World VVar? 

They are dangerous things, these 
false pictures that we have, each of 
the other, and they are making 
history. Making it wrong. 


A modern father s study becomes a class- 
room, and his daughter the pupil of 
a successful homespun curriculum 


A College for One 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
Philip Curtiss 


^ cannot 

I — afford college get the 
JL JL equivalent of a college 
education?” This question must 
have been voiced in thousands of 
families. I can answer it with com- 
plete confidence, for I have founded 
a college of my own and can say 


that it has been thoroughly suc- 
cessful. 

The college was founded soleh' 
for the benefit of my older daugh- 
ter, who was 1 6 at the time. 

We live in the country, more 
than ten miles from the nearest 
high school. Jean was obliged to 
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get up at 6:30 in order to catch the 
school bus. She arrived home when 
winter twilight was already threat- 
ening, which meant either that 
she could have no outdoor exer- 
cise or must study till nearly mid- 
night, with the alarm clock looming 
like a nightmare as she crawled 
into bed. There came a time when 
her mother said to me anxiously, 
“If Jean goes back to school she 
will be in the hospital in a month. 
Do you think you can teach her 
at home?” I thought I could. 

So one morning, at nine o’clock, 
Jean was led into my study, told to 
lock the door and stay until one. 
On the desk were three books — 
Macaulay^s Essays^ Tartarin de 
Tarascofiy and Huckleberry Finn; 
and a four-hour schedule outlining 
three full hours of actual reading, 
with a ten-minute interval for rev- 
erie at the end of each half hour, 
and one short recess. 

The “reverie periods,” ostensibly 
to let Jean rest her eyes, actually 
had a much deeper purpose. Every 
booklover knows that he can judge 
the power of a book by the number 
of times that he finds himself drop- 
ping it into his lap and trailing oflF 
on suggested lines of thought. I 
told Jean that she could think of 
anything she wanted to think of, 
from lipstick to door screens; but I 
knew that to some extent she could 
not help being haunted by the 
rhythms, expressions and ideas of 
the author she had just been read- 
ing. 


Attached to the schedule were 
these general instructions: 

When you begin a new book look 
up the author in the encyclopedia. 
Do not try to remember the exact 
dates of his life but remember him 
as “about Civil War time,” or “late 
1700V* or “about the time of the 
Pilgrims.” As you read more books 
try to remember the authors who 
lived about the same time in differ- 
ent countries. When you read his- 
tory, try to link ilp each big event 
with another event with which you 
are familiar. 

Read right along, as you would a 
story, but if you almost get an idea 
but don't quitCy read a second time. 
When you come across names and 
events such as “Richelieu,” “the 
Prince Regent,” or “the Corn 
Laws,” don’t look them up at first. 
The next few pages will probably 
make clear who or what they were. 

If they don’t, look them up at the 
end of the day. 

This paper is the only formal 
order ever given in the life of 
Curtiss College. Jean has not once 
raised an objection to her four 
hours a day. She has frequently 
done her reading in bed when sick, 
and has even been found reading 
Schiller under the permanent wav- 
ing machine at the hairdresser’s. 

I have never attempted to out- 
line an “ideal reading course,” and 
have had only one general rule — 
that the books should be chosen for 
their authors rather than for their 
subject matter, the whole idea be- 
ing that she should spend four 
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hours a day in the informal com- 
pany of men and women whom I 
regard as possessors of fine minds. 
For years 1 had been trying faintly 
to suggest that a young woman 
might have a fine taste in ski 
clothes and cocktails and still be on 
speaking terms with Smollett or 
Cicero; that the combination might, 
in fact, be distinctly piquant; and 
that some very keen and enjoyable 
men and women had lived on this 
earth — even before Noel Coward 
— and that, if you gave them half a 
chance, some very shrewd, witty 
eyes would smile at you across the 
pages of history and literature. 

The Ixjoks 1 gave her next were 
Hazlitt’s thinking As a Science^ 
Emerson’s Essays y Thorcau’s WaU 
deny critical studies by James Rus- 
sell l.owell, one of William James’s 
lectures, Carlyle’s Schillery Herbert 
Spencer on Fashiony Essays of Eliay 
Mackail's Latin LiteratiirCy and Ad- 
dison’s Essays, 

We kept no record of all the 
books read, for I wanted to avoid 
all suggestion of “getting through” 
a certain number of volumes or of 
checking an author off the list and 
laying him on the shelf forever. 
Nor have there been any quizzes, 
examinations or reviews. The most 
I ever do is to say casually, “Well, 
what do you think of Mr. Goethe ? ” 
To which Jean will probably reply, 
“I think he’s a fish,”*for she never 
approved of his account of his early 
love affairs. 

Jean had had two years of ordi- 


nary school French, but three 
months’ heroic work proved that 
she was not able to enjoy a French 
novel. So, as the object of my 
course was not to torture her but 
to help her to love books, I dropped 
the reading in French and substi- 
tuted an hf)ur called “Trav'^els and 
Manners,” whose object was to 
give her intimate, offhand picttires 
of daily life in atmospheres far re- 
moved from her own. 1 chose among 
other books Stc\'cns()n*s Failima 
Letters y [x)rd Frederick Hamilton’s 
Vanished Pomps of Yesterday y and 
Andre Maurois’s Edwardian Era, 

In general, 1 have chosen old 
books rather than recent ones, be- 
cause I believe that rny daughter 
will sooner or later read current 
books anyway. What is happening 
in my college, in short, is what 
might happen to anyone who was 
locked up in an old-fashioned li- 
brary during a very long snow- 
storm. That really is where I got 
the idea. 

l^or many years I had noticed — 
as others have noticed — that some 
of the most intelligent and cultured 
people I met were men and women 
who had been brought up in the 
’6o’s and ’70’s, who had not had 
much formal education but had had 
the run of an old-fashioned library 
and few other amusements. In fact, 
outside of England, I prestime 
that fully three quarters of the 
world’s greatest men and women 
have been educated in very much 
that fashion. 1 knew, however, that 
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with all the diversity and ease of 
modern interests the old conditions 
would never reproduce themselves 
naturally, so I have simply repro- 
duced them artificially. 

“You must expect no results 
whatever for at least six months 
and the real results will not show 
until Jean is 34 years old, ” I told 
my wife when the course was 
started. Yet one can talk about 
cjffectSy which showed themselves 
almost instantly. For one thing, 
the general run of talk at our din- 
ner table improved miraculously. 
Without prompting, Jean began to 
finish her sentences, to search for 
words which would express her 
exact meaning instead of ending 
everything with “and all that sort 
of thing,” or “you know what I 
mean.” The trend of her mind also 
became more logical. All this time 
Jean was leading a perfectly un- 
pfiggish life — skiing, going to 
house-parties and college proms — 
and the house was filled incessantly 
with young people. 

I am as conscious of the limita- 
tions of the idea as anyone. It 
may be pointed out, for example, 
that the plan contains no provision 
for science or mathematics. To 
that I reply that my daughter has 
never had the slightest aptitude for 
either, and had enough of them in 
her previous school for purely dis- 
ciplinary purposes. If I had a son 
who was mechanically minded, ob- 
viously the best place for him would 
be a good scientific school; but if 
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necessity forced him into my plan, 
the course would be entirely differ- 
ent — and I suspect he would get 
much farther in original scientific 
thought than one would at first 
expect. 

Jean also loses the “social con- 
tacts” of school, but that point 
hardly has to be considered. As 
country life is now organized, at 
least in the Berkshires, the only 
way to avoid social contacts is to 
stand at your door with a shotgun. 
And, seriously, I wonder whether 
that “social contacts” idea is not 
a pretty thin myth. An unsocial 
boy or girl who goes to college 
will still come out unsocial; a social 
boy or girl will find all the contacts 
needed wherever he goes. I suspect 
that what is usually meant by the 
benefits of “social contacts” at 
college is the hope that a boy who 
goes to Yale or Harvard will room 
with the son of the President of the 
Chase National Bank, and auto- 
matically step into a fine job. 

The most frequent objection to 
my plan would probably be: “Yes, 
it’s fine for training women of 
leisure; but my Helen must have a 
course which will fit her to earn a 
living.” But where is there such a 
course? One of the most tragic 
things in modern American life is 
the widespread idea that by “tak- 
ing a course,” one can immediately 
solve occupational difficulties. One 
sees so many boys and girls who 
are sent to the best colleges and 
technical schools, only to come 
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home and do just what they would 
have done if they had never gone 
anywhere. On the other hand, one 
sees innumerable men and women 
achieving distinction in occupa- 
tions totally different from those 
for which they were originally 
trained. The blame for this does 
not lie wholly with the students or 
wholly with the schools. It lies in 
expecting something from educa- 
tion that education alone cannot 
give. 

So, frankly, I am not considering 
this side of the question at all. For 
the moment I am sowing scholar- 
ship without any thought of when, 
where, or in what direction it may 


sprout. Not that Jean may not 
have to earn her living — the whole 
plan rose out of necessity rather 
than affluence. If my daughter 
some day asks, “Why did you not 
educate me to be a surgeon, or 
astronomer, or statistician?” I 
shall undoubtedly feel deep re- 
morse. But if, like most young 
women of her generation, her idea 
is merely to enter any one of those 
modern occupations where com- 
mon sense and the ability to be 
agreeable are the principal require- 
ments, I shall still believe her 
training has done her no more harm 
and no less good than any other 
she might have been given. 


^ What an honest mayor, free of a political 
machine, can do for a community 


Jasper Goes to Town 

Condensed from The American Magazine 
IFebb Waldron 


ELLO, Jasper!” a man in 
overalls sang out as we 
left the City Hall, “Hello, 
Jasper!” yelped a newsboy. People’s 
faces lighted as they saw him — 
this slightly-built man dressed in a 
shirt with a frayed collar, an old 
sweater under his faded coat, a bat- 
tered hat pulled down over his rug- 
ged, weather-beaten face. 


Jasper McLevy, Socialist mayor 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, grinned, 
waved back. 

This was Jasper, the roofer, who 
has brought good government to his 
home town by a unique application 
of honesty and horse sense. Jasper, 
the soapbox Socialist, who, in the 
words of thousands of his non-So- 
cialist fellow citizens, “has elected 
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himsdf mayor of this town for life, 
if he wants the job.” 

We climbed into Jasper's old car 
(he never uses a city-owned one), 
and as we drove along he pointed 
again and again to street corners, 
streets, open squares — all trans- 
formed from ugliness into beauty 
with grass plots and shrubs. Slummy 
districts cleaned up, dead-end streets 
opened, alleys cleaned and paved. 

Wc passeil a gang ]')aving a street 
and Jasper said, “l-sed to cost the 
city ?4 a yard for paving. We threat- 
ened to build an asphalt plant of 
our own, and the price came down 
to 90 cents. And still the contractors 
arc making money!” 

\A’e crossed a bridge and he said, 
“'Ilierc used to be a sa)’ing in this 
town, ‘The Republicans build the 
bridges and the Democrats repair 
'cm, and both get rich out of it.’ 
But not any more.” 

' We swung into a wide avenue 
with a strip of grass down its center. 
“When we proposed putting an es- 
planade down this street, everybody 
said it would clutter up the street, 
slow doAvn traffic. Well, traffic moves 
faster, it’s safer for pedestrians, 
and l(X)k, everybody along the street 
is fixing up his house and yard. Now 
the whole city wants esplanades. I 
guess people arc getting proud of 
the looks of their town.” 

This is how Jasper McLevy has 
sold himself to this New England 
industrial city of i5o,ocx3 people. 
By making people who were a^amed 
of their city proud of it. Rooting 
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out old-time corruption and favor- 
itism, eliminating laxity and waste, 
smashing political machines, Jasper 
McLevy has made his city a mag- 
nificent example of how a munici- 
pality should be run. 

Jasper was born in Bridgeport. 
He is Scotch to the core — in his 
ancestry, in his dour honesty, his 
courage, his instinct for good work- 
manship. The Mcl^vys have been 
slate roofers for-generations, and at 
14 Jasper quit school to work for 
his uncle. lie was a studious young 
chap, and in his late teens joined a 
debating society. Then he happened 
on Bellamy’s Lookmg Backward. 
That picture of an ideal society 
fascinated him. He says it was the 
most important book he ever read, 
in its influence on him. 

In 1900, when he was 22, he 
joined the Socialist Party and was 
put on the party ticket for some 
minor municipal office in Bridge- 
port. Since then he has run for some 
city office at every two-year elec- 
tion. He was a good talker; he had 
a pungent humor that caught the 
ear. But nobody took him seriously 
in a political sense. Still, he attended 
every meeting of the Gjmmon Coun- 
cil and of any city commission or 
committee open to the public. And 
from what he saw he was convinced 
that much of the taxpayers* money 
was being wasted. 

In 1 91 1 the Bridgeport Socialists 
put Jasper at the head of the city 
ticket. He began to tell the people 
of Bridgeport some unpleasant truths 
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about the way their city was being 
i-un. Not until the ’2o*s, however, 
did stories of city favoritism, mis- 
management and waste become com- 
mon talk about town. Under both 
Republican and Democratic gov- 
ernments the tax rate went up and 
up, the city borrowed more and 
more money to meet nmning ex- 
penses. 

The crisis came when the town 
reached its legal limit of borrowing. 
The mayor had to appeal to the 
state legislature to extend the limit 
and, in return, the legislature forced 
the city to give supervision of its 
finances to a special committee which 
had power to veto certain munici- 
pal legislation. 

When the 1933 city campaign 
drew near, the Socialists set Jasper 
at the head of their ticket for the 
tenth time. Now Jasper really had 
facts that scorched. I'br instance, 
the garbage contract. When the 
contract had run out, he charged, 
it had been rewritten, specifying 
that garbage must be handled with 
a special kind of truck. At an ap- 
pointed hour each bidder for the 
new contract had to have a fleet of 
these particular trucks lined up in 
front of the City Hall for inspec- 
tion. But there was only one truck- 
ing company in town owning such 
trucks! No other bidder could pos- 
sibly assemble a fleet of them in the 
allotted 10 days. Consequently this 
company was awarded a five-year 
contract at an advance of ?275,ocx5 
over the old one, though the quan- 


tity of garbage had not increased. 

“Why do you stand for it?*' Jas- 
per demanded of the people. 

His attacks on the letting of con- 
tracts and awarding of municipal 
jobs to favored individuals threw 
thcci ty into an uproar. He was elect- 
ed with almost as many votes as the 
Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates combined. Since there were 
only 500 enrolled members of the 
Socialist Party in Bridgeport, this 
was convincing proof that people 
had voted for Jasper, not as con- 
verts to Socialism, but because they 
were against political machines. 

Instead of filling city offices with 
Socialists, as had been predicted, 
Jasper picked men regardless of 
party. He dug up the city charter, 
had it printed and spread about 
town, 30 folks could see what pow- 
ers they had and didn't have. He 
opened up the meetings that had 
been held behind closed doors. He 
opened up the closed books of va- 
rious municipal departments. 

When the auditor got at the books 
of the Board of Education, he dis- 
covered crookedness in the accounts 
of coal and fuel-oil deliveries for 
the public schools. The manager of 
a large coal company and the busi- 
ness manager of the Board of Edu- 
cation were brought to trial. It was 
testified that whenever this coal 
company manager needed ready 
cash, he’d put in a fake bill for fuel 
to the Board of Education and get 
paid for it. The two men went to 
prison. 
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Jasper's charges were being borne 
out. His prestige rose. 

Jasper had inherited a terrific 
burden of city debt, but had no 
control over its finances. The super- 
vising committee was hostile. Char- 
ter changes were necessary to effect 
civil service and purchasing re- 
forms. So Jasper pulled what proved 
to be an extraordinary politi- 
cal coup. He ran for governor in 
1934 - 

He didn’t get elected. He didn’t 
expect to be, but his vigorous cam- 
paigning carried three Socialist 
senators and two Socialist repre- 
sentatives from Bridgeport to the 
state legislature. 'I'he three senators 
held the balance of power in a cham- 
ber where neither Democrats nor 
Republicans had a majority. They 
made a bargain to vote with the 
Republicans to enable them to or- 
ganize the Senate in return for 
changes in the Bridgeport charter 
and restoration of financial home 
rule to the city. 

Then Jasper had a rock on which 
to build genuine good government, 
and he has been busy building ever 
since. Now he has a real civil serv- 
ice code, designed to get the best 
possible person into each job and 
protect him on the job. Tests for 
appointments or promotions must 
be publicly advertised, competitive 
and practical. Each vacancy must 
be filled by the highest-ranking per- 
son. (Some civil service laws allow 
the appointment to be made from 
the first three, letting political pref- 
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erence creep in.) No appointment 
or promotion is final save after a 
probation period of three months 
— this to eliminate professional 
test-takers with no practical abil- 
ity. No person on any civil service 
job may be an officer in a political 
club or take part in any political 
campaign. Any person violating the 
civil service law is subject to a stiff 
fine and imprisonment. Under a law 
such as this tliere canU be any po- 
litical jobs. 

Jasper has taken politics out of 
buying. He got a much-needed 200- 
ton incinerator for $108,000, for 
example, when the contractor, talk- 
ing with Jasper, realized that he 
wouldn’t have to pay the usual po- 
litical tribute, and so cut the previ- 
ously estimated price in half. 

Formerly there were needless 
gangs of repairmen for each city de- 
partment. Now a central upkeep 
force services all city property. 
“We’re spending only $1 for city 
supplies and upkeep where $3 was 
spent before Jasper came in, and 
we’re getting better results,” said 
the comptroller. 

Formerly there often was double 
insurance on the same piece of 
property; some things were expen- 
sively insured that didn’t require it 
at all. “We found an old, broken 
street roller,” said Jasper, “that 
couldn’t burn and nobody would 
steal, covered heavily for both fire 
and theft.” Now the city gets better 
coverage for about one third the 
former cost. 
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“It’s easier to collect taxes now, 
because people know the money is 
being spent wisely,” said the tax 
collector. In the past four years tax 
collections have averaged 95 per- 
cent. This is one of the highest fig- 
ures in the United States. Some 
cities consider 75 or 80 percent a 
good record. 

The financial results? In his four 
years in office Jasper has paid off 
$ i ,500,000 of city debt. He has paid 
off mortgages and short-time notes 
totaling well over ^$300, 000. He has 
restored almost all the pay cuts 
made by previous administrations. 
He bought the incinerator and a 
new municipal airport out of cur- 
rent funds. 

Jasper is rarely at his desk. He’s 
usually out around the city seeing 
how things are going. Bridgeport is 
at least one town in the United 
States where WPA labor has given 
full return for its wage. Jasper has 
intense sympathy for the man out 
of luck, but he can’t endure soldier- 
ing on the job. 

Sometimes he vanishes entirely 
for a day or two. He’s off in some 
other city, dressed in his old work- 
man’s clothes, looking into equip- 
ment, studying how others are 
doing things. He talks to drivers 
and upkeep men and finds out what 
is a good buy and what isn’t. 

To Jasper, this city is his iusi- 
nessy and he is planning for its fu- 
ture. His policies have attracted 
new industries to Bridgeport; he is 


laying out a new system of boule- 
vards, he is opening up new sec- 
tions with new streets. 

“Last election,” said the head of 
a large department store, “we got 
letters from both the Democrats 
and Republicans asking for contri- 
butions to help drive this ‘pest’ out 
of office. 1 answered that the only 
thing we would contribute to was a 
fund to keep Jasper in office for 
life. I mean that,” he said emphat- 
ically. “The city is paying Jasper 
^7500 a year. We could afford 
to pay him ^40,000 as city man- 
ager.” 

Jasper’s hold on his home town 
spans all classes of people. Indeed, 
in his last campaign, his only worry 
was that he wouldn’t have enough 
opposition. “It’s only with intelli- . 
gent opposition that you can keep 
people alive to good government,” 
he said. 

The astonishing fact in all this is 
that there are still only about 500 
enrolled Socialists in Bridgeport! 
“There’s not so much incentive for 
anybody to join the party,” said 
Jasper, “because we haven’t any 
jobs to hand out.” 

As I see it, Jasper might as well 
be a Communist or a Holy Roller in 
his philosophy so far as his home- 
townsfolk are concerned. To them 
he is just “Jasper,” the man who 
brought them good government and 
thus gave them back what they had 
lost for many a year — pride in 
their town. 



Dangerous Lullabies 

Condensed from Hygeia 
Lois Mattox Miller 


AMERICANS must be finding it 

ZA increasingly hard to get to 
-ZTJlL sleep. Physicians report a 
steady increase in the number of in- 
somnia cases that pass through 
their offices. That isn’t so disturb- 
ing as the fact that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of insomniacs aren’t 
seeking medical help, but are dop- 
ing themselves with sleeping pills. 

Sales of sleeping pills are enor- 
mous,” in the words of Dr. Mary 
M. Rising of the University of Chi- 
cago, scientist who helped develop 
some of these drugs. “Millions are 
spent for the purchase of these 
drugs,” says Dr. Soma Weiss, As- 
sociate Professor of Medicine, Har- 
vard Medical School. Druggists in 
large cities say that sleeping pills 
now sell as fast as aspirin and laxa- 
tives. The problem is discussed 
with concern at meetings of medical 
societies. 

The sleeping-pill habit has spread 
until debutantes, business men, ste- 
nographers and housewives are steady 
purchasers of the “sedatives” sold 
under a score of trade names — al- 
lonal, alurate, amy tal, dial, luminal, 
nembutal, neonal and so on. 

Writes Dr. R. L. Hunter of West 
Virginia: “1 could report at least 20 
cases here in Boone County. Some 
are now in the asylum, some in jail, 


some in hospitals, eight or ten are 
home, well — and some are dead. 
Others will die or be committed to 
an asylum before the lawmaking 
bodies wake up.” 

Dr. G. W^ilse Robinson, Jr., of 
the Neurological Hospital, Kansas 
City, Mo., told the Missouri State 
Medical Association, “More than 
75 percent of patients in our hos- 
pital had been taking large doses of 
barbiturates for more or less ex- 
tended periods of time before ad- 
mission.” 

Because he doesn’t sleep well, 
the victim turns to a “harmless” 
pill recommended by a friend. He 
uses larger and larger doses, until 
some day he is rushed off to the 
emergency hospital suffering per- 
haps from acute poisoning, or a 
kidney ailment. 

There is no such thing as a 
“harmless” sleeping pill. There are 
a number which are blessings when 
given to just the right person in 
the right dosage under the observa- 
tion of a physician. But there is 
none which is safe for the layman 
to use at his own whim. 

This is recognized in Europe, 
where most of these drugs no longer 
can be purchased without prescrip- 
tion. Some states and cities in this 
country have put up bars — but. 
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as in New York City, where the 
Sanitary Code forbids their sale, 
they nevertheless can be purchased 
almost everywhere. 

Now, here are the facts about the 
popular sleeping pills: 

Strictly speaking, in the dosages 
used, they are not sedatives but 
hypnotics. Sedatives soothe the nerves 
but do not necessarily induce sleep. 
The sole purpose of hypnotics is to 
induce sleep. 

For years the medical profession 
had waited for chemists to produce 
a substitute for the opiates, mor- 
hine and codeine, which are ^jtrongly 
abit-forming. In 1903 Emil Fischer, 
German chemist, produced the first 
of the barbituric acid derivatives, 
veronal or barbital, from which has 
stemmed a long line of synthetic 
drugs. Some, like phenobarbital or 
luminal, are essentially hypnotics. 
Sometimes these are combined with 
analgesics like pyramidon, which 
relieve pain. 

Each of the barbituric acid com- 
pounds (and there are many of 
them, with new preparations being 
placed on the market almost every 
month by pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers) has its peculiarities, good 
and bad. The physician has to fol- 
low a voluminous literature in order 
to keep abreast of all the known 
effects of each type. 

None is without its accompany- 
ing dangers. Some of them, if mis- 
applied, will have a harmful effect 
on the heart or the nervous system. 
Others do not decompose easily so 
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that they can be eliminated nor- 
mally, but tend to accumulate in 
the system until the organism be- 
comes acutely poisoned. 

Instead of insomnia, the doctors 
may now have to deal with bar- 
bituric acid poisoning. The pro- 
longed use of barbiturates often 
produces in sensitive people a pain- 
ful skin rash. Other confirmed users 
suffer hallucinations, temporary men- 
tal disturbances, sexual disorders, 
or even death. Suicide by “an over- 
dose of sleeping tablets” is a rou- 
tine news item. 

“Oh, an overdose of anything 
will kill you!” is the pat rejoinder 
of users who are warned. They are 
still unaware of the insidious ways 
of these “harmless” drugs. All 
hypnotics decrease the inhibitions. 
He who takes a tablet and then 
lies back and waits for sleep to come 
(when even 15 minutes can seem 
an eternity!) will find a lot more 
difficulty in resisting the urge to 
take a second tablet. It is part of 
the vicious circle that hypnotic 
users soon find themselves traveling. 

The doctors issue a special warn- 
ing that the person who drinks 
would do well to avoid sleeping 
pills. Alcohol increases and hastens 
the poisonous effects of the bar- 
biturates. 

Many patients, it is true, need 
hypnotics. But they must have the 
drug suited to their particular phys- 
ical condition and nervous tem- 
perament. It must be taken in just 
the right doses. 
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It is a safe rule that any person 
who needs a drug to put him to 
sleep needs to see a doctor first. 

During the war, when our sup- 
ply of barbiturates from Germany 
was cut off, Dr. Rising developed 
a method of producing luminal, 
sadly needed for treatment of epi- 
leptics. Listen to what she says: 

“Such dnigs poison the body and 
should only be used in real need, 
under observation of a physician. 
Hypnotics are habit-forming. And 
the nerve tissues may be irrepar- 


ably injured by their prolonged use. 
Doctors and druggists deplore the 
fact that allonal, veronal and the 
other ureides may be bought with- 
out prescription. The present sales 
indicate that persons wholly un- 
aware of the harmful effects of 
these drugs are doing themselves 
serious injury.” 

Until legislation to protect the 
public is enacted and enforced, the 
wise person will look upon all forms 
of “store-bought” slumber as harm- 
ful and habit-forming. 


/reams 




^famessmQ an d OJa,.Qr. 

origin of Robert Louis Stevenson's ^be Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyli and Mr. Hyde was a dream. “In the small hours of one 
morning,*' said Mrs, Stevenson, “ I was awakened by cries of horror 
from Louis. When 1 awakened him, thinking he had a nightmare, he 
said angrily: ‘Why did you wake me? I was dreaming a fine bogey 
tale.’ I had awakened him at the first transformation scene.” 

Stevenson’s dream life played a large part in his fiction, furnishing 
plots, scenes and characters, even bits of dialogue, and directed to 
some extent the course of the story. 

— Richard Burton in Preface to The Strange Case oj Dr. Jekyli and Mr. Hyde (Gregg) 


OOalzac’s novels deal in detail with innumerable types of human 
beings — barbers and dandies; great ladies and courtesans and small 
bourgeois; bankers and farmers and misers; artists and mystics and 
criminals — yet he seldom met and never knew these types. He lived 
like a monk; in the seclusion of a violent and inverted imagination, 
he thought of himself as a man of business, a man of pleasure, a 
muser or an atheist. It was the only way he could satisfy his immense 
appetite for life; his hunger for possessions, action and success pro- 
jected itself in dreams which he transferred to paper. When he 
snatched an interval to go out into the world he seems to have been 
like an owl in daylight. He was still pretending that he was one of 
his own characters — an adventurer with his hand on a fortune, 
a popinjay with the ladies of Paris at his feet, a shopkeeper battling 
with bankruptcy. — Mirgot Aiquith, More or LeJ^ About MysdJ (Datton) 



The Making of a Baseball Hero 

Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly 
Quentin Reynolds 


Manager Mickey Cochrane an- 
nounced today that Rookie Joe 
Doakes had landed the regular cen- 
ter field berth on the Detroit Tigers. 
Doakes has been fielding well, and 
hit sensationally during the training 
season. Cochrane predicts a bright 
future for the 20-year-old youngster 
from Alton, Illinois . . . 

S OMEWHERE ill the baseball 
news you’ll read about $uch a 
' youngster who is just enter- 
ing big-league company. But big- 
league stars are not born overnight; 
Joe Doakes has been trained for his 
debut for several years. 

It all started in a hotel lobby in 
St. Louis, where Ray Cahill, a 
scout for the St. Louis Browns, first 
heard about Joe Doakes from a 
friend: “Ray, I was watching a 
sand-lot ball game over in Alton 
last Sunday and saw a kid named 
Joe Doakes who can play every- 
thing from swing to opera with first 
base. And how he hits that apple! 
Yes, sir, he speared everything that 
came his way.” 

Ray Cahill nodded cheerfully. 
He’d been hearing about these kid 
wonders for years. But presently he 
got to thinking. He might run over 
to Alton at that. 

Two hours later he was watching 
Joe Doakes — a big, rangy kid 


with big hands. He was very fast 
but he was pretty clumsy around 
first base. He had an easy swing at 
bat and an accurate eye. After the 
game Ray talked to the kid, found 
out that he was i 6 and that he’d 
quit high school to help out the 
folks, not to mention the faculty. 
Baseball.^ He loved it. But he was 
only free Sunday afternoons; he 
was delivering groceries for a local 
store. How much did he make? 
Gosh, Mr. Cahill, ^6 a week. 

"‘Now listen, kid,” Ray Cahill 
said. “Maybe you have the mak- 
ings of a good player and maybe 
you haven’t, but if you want to 
take a chance I’ll try to find a spot 
for you. Maybe I can get you $20 a 
week. Now don’t get excited or 
married.” 

“For just playing ball?” the kid 
gasped. 

The scout nodded solemnly. The 
next day he took Joe Doakes down 
to Siloam Springs, a Class D team 
in the Arkansas-Missouri League. 
There are 20 Class D leagues, the 
kindergartens of baseball. 

On Cahill’s recommendation Man- 
ager Ray Powell signed young Joe 
to a contract. Powell smoothed ofiF 
some of Joe’s ragged edges and cap- 
italized on the kid’s speed by put- 
ting him in the outfield. 
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At the end of the season Joe went 
back to his groceries, but the next 
spring found him signing a contract 
for $150 a month with Johnstown, 
Pa., a Class C team in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic League — one of the 
Browns’ farm clubs which pays a 
team like Siloam Springs as much 
as ^^500 a month for the privilege of 
selecting youngsters from there. 
Joe was 17 now and had definitely 
made up his mind that baseball 
would be his life. 

Back in St. Louis the Browns’ 
scouts ga/ed solemnly at the boy’s 
record. “I like that,” said Mr. 
Cahill. “He drove in 98 runs.” The 
others nodded. So the next spring 
they shipped Joe Doakes to San 
Antonio in a Class A league — 
quite a jump from Class C ball. 
The kid got $300 a month. 

At first he found the Texas 
League a little fast, but the man- 
ager was patient with him and so 
Joe had a pretty fine year. On his 
father’s advice he bought an inter- 
est in the Alton grocery store with 
J^500 he had saved. 

Then came his big moment — a 
wire from St. Louis ordering him 
to report to the Browns. 

He looked only fair m training 
and the Browns had five good out- 
fielders. So Joe was sold for ^5000 
to Milwaukee of the American As- 
sociation, a Class AA team, the 
fastest minor-league classification. 
The St. Louis manager had discov- 
ered that Joe was a sucker for a fast 
ball outside. 
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The Milwaukee ^nanager saw 
that Joe had the makings of a star, 
and worked hard on his one real 
weakness: Suddenly Joe went on a 
batting spree and hit safely in 39 
consecutive games. His name began 
to get in the papers. Other big- 
league scouts came to look him 
over. Just before the season ended 
Detroit bought him for $20,000. 
Manager Cochrane tried Joe in 10 
games and liked his style. “Here’s 
my regular center fielder for next 
year,” he said to himself. 

Virtually every current major- 
league star with the exception of 
Bob Feller of Cleveland has climbed 
up through the minor leagues in 
like fashion. But back in 1932 these 
minor leagues were dying of mal- 
nutrition; each season the rookie 
crop for the big-league teams was 
poorer. To begin with, there were a 
lot of firecracker minor leagues, so 
called because they usually ex- 
ploded by July 4th. So the minor- 
league heads got together and elected 
as their boss William G. Bramham, 
who had been in baseball ever since 
1891. 

Only II minor leagues were in 
operation at the time the Judge, as 
Bramham is known all through the 
South, took hold. He added three 
more leagues within a year. Each 
league was allowed a limited monthly 
payroll and forced to adopt effi- 
cient methods. In 1934 came night 
baseball, to help revive the sport; 
and five more leagues were enrolled 
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with the Judge’s National Associa- 
tion. Today minor-league baseball 
is more popular and on a better 
financial footing than ever before. 

Major-league teams like the New 
York Yankees and the St. Louis 
Cardinals aided this minor-league 
drive by extending their farm sys- 
tems. It used to be that one bad 
year meant death for a small-league 
club, but now with big-league finan- 
cial backing a bad year or two 
doesn’t have any serious effect. 

Baseball schools, where anybody 
can come for a tryout, have aroused 
tremendous interest. Several major- 
league clubs and dozens of rhinor- 
league teams hold these schools, 
and if a club unearths one prospect 
in three years, it feels that the 
school is justified. 

Today Judge Bramham heads an 
organization that outdraws the 
major leagues by almost 4,000,000 
spectators. The National Associa- 
ti9n has 5000 players on its 275 
teams, which comprise nearly 40 
leagues. And minor-league baseball 
is more than meeting its financial 
obligations. In six short years 
Bramham has turned a white ele- 
phant into a gold mine. 

The most interesting feature of 


the Judge’s office in Durham, North 
Carolina, is his amazing filing sys- 
tem, where the name and record of 
every man who ever played in or- 
ganized baseball are listed. There 
are nearly 100,000 names. A few 
lines of type tell each player’s 
whole story. Pull out a card and see 
how a career began in the minors, 
led to the majors, then inevitably 
went back to the minors again. 
Here’s the name of William Cissell. 
In 1928 the Chicago White Sox paid 
Jii 23,000 for him. Now he’s with 
Baltimore. Here’s Glenn Wright’s 
card. There was a great infielder 
with a beautiful arm. Now he’s 
managing Wenatchee in the West- 
ern International League. 

Our Joe Doakes hasn’t many 
notations on his card yet. The last 
one is “Contract — Detroit.’’ But 
10 or 20 years from now perhaps 
the last notation will be “Contract 
with Siloam Springs.” Sometimes 
when the legs go and elasticity 
leaves the arm, the old-timer still 
has enough cunning left to catch on 
with the minor-league team where 
he began. But let's hope our Joe has 
tucked away some money by that 
time and takes over that grocery 
store. 
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^ife is no hriej candle to me. It is a sort of splen- 
did torch which / have got hold of for the moment^ and I 
want to make it bum as brightly as possible before hand- 
ing it on to future generations. — George Bernard Shaw 



Ct In three cities, “pre-trial” — the common-sense 
idea of a Detroit judge — is putting an end to 
the law’s delays 

Justice Shifts into High 

Condensed from The Christian Science Monitor 
E. Jerome Ellison 


I N THE OLD courthouse on Pem- 
berton Square in Boston there 
is a room with “Pre-Trial Ses- 
sion” neatly lettered on the door. 
Drop in there and you will find two 
lawyers at the bench, quietly con- 
versing with the judge. In about 
ten minutes they will leave, and 
another pair of lawyers will step up 
in their turn. In that short time the 
judge and the two lawyers have 
settled a lawsuit. 

Let me repeat that — the two 
lawyers and the judge settled a law- 
suit in ten minutes! The same thing 
is being done every day in Detroit 
and Los Angeles. Though not all 
lawsuits in these cities arc settled 
so quickly, a surprising percentage 
of them are, and the trial time of 
the remainder has been cut to a 
fraction of what was formerly re- 
quired. In any American commu- 
nity, the congestion of court calen- 
dars, which for decades has been 
notorious, could likewise be ended. 
And that, to anyone interested in 
swift and equitable justice, is the 
biggest legal news of the century. 

Six years ago a Detroit judge in- 
jected an element of common sense 
into courtroom procedure that had 


evaded five centuries of juridical 
thinking. Our courts, he reasoned, 
are provided at great public expense 
for the admifiistration of justice, 
not as stages for lawyers’ forensics. 
A good judge, he knew, can dispose 
of more legal quibbling in five min- 
utes of informal conversation than 
in a full day of rigid court proce- 
dure. Why not have a special judge 
to clear out the legal underbrush, 
and call it a “pre-trial”? 

So, in 1932, Judge Joseph A. 
Moynihan inaugurated the pre-trial. 
The results have been amazing. De- 
troit courts up to then were as des- 
perately clogged as most large city 
tribunals are today. It took four 
years for a law case to reach trial. 
Today law cases in Detroit are tried 
in less than ten months, and the 
courts are gaining. Pre-trial was in- 
stituted in Boston in 1935, when the 
courts were trying cases four and a 
half years old. Today, despite the 
terrific load of new litigation im- 
posed by a state compulsory auto- 
mobile insurance law, the waiting 
time has been halved, and the courts 
are fast catching up. In Los Ange- 
les, where the courts were lagging 
despite heroic efforts to speed them 
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up in I935>* pre-trial was instituted 
last year. Already Los Angeles looks 
forward to the time when her court 
calendars will be up to date. 

Despite the widespread suspicion 
of anything that smacks of “ tam- 
pering” with traditional court pro- 
cedure, the “pre-trial” has won 
adherents everywhere, fpr it not 
only preserves traditional rights and 
immunities but actually strength- 
ens them. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the American Judicature 
Society are enthusiastically behind 
it. An Act of Congress puts it into 
effect in the federal courts this year, 
and local courts everywhere are 
clamoring to know how it’s done. 

Briefly, this is how: Some two 
weeks before a case is scheduled for 
trial, the opposing parties appear 
before the pre-trial judge. The at- 
torneys state the points at issue. 
Chatting informally, the judge ob- 
tains admissions and agreements 
which boil down the case to one or 
two essential points. “Here, gen- 
tlemen,” says the judge, “is what 
you’re really quarreling about. Can 
you reach an agreement on it?” If 
the answer is yes, the case is settled 
without a formal trial. This happens 
in three cases out of five. It the 
answer is no, it goes to trial before 
another judge and, unless the jury 
is waived, a jury. 

But there is this important dif- 
ference: when they go to the trial 
court the issues have already been 

*See ^'Justice Moves Like a Fire Brigade,'* 
The Reader's Digest, February, '35, p. 52. 


clearly defined in pre-trial, and no 
others may be introduced. This 
means that trickery, surprise, lucky 
breaks, and all the other freaks 
which so frequently defeat justice 
are out. The lawyer wins his case 
on its merits or he doesn’t win it at 
all. And that is true justice. 

To what lawyers call the “lay” 
mind, it is difScult to understand 
how such a simple device can be 
such an astonishing timesaver. But 
the layman fails to realize the amount 
of pompous mummery that sur- 
rounds the simplest operation in 
traditional court procedure. 

Take this very common situation 
as an example: A man has been in- 
jured in an automobile accident and 
IS suing the owner of the car. Among 
other evidence in the case is the 
medic? 1 record kept while the man 
was in the hospital. To get this sim- 
ple record admitted, the custodian 
of the records of the hospital is 
summoned to court, even though it 
cause him great inconvenience. After 
a long wait he will give his name, 
address, age, and swear that he is 
telling the truth. Gradually they 
get around to asking him what he 
does for a living. He tells them. 
Has he produced the hospital’s orig- 
inal records? Yes, he has. Where 
are they? Here they are! If oppos- 
ing counsel does not object he is 
finally allowed to read them, and, 
at last, to go about his business. 

All this, of course, is the sheerest 
prattle. Everybody knew all along 
that the record was genuine, and 
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anyone who still harbored doubts 
could have satisfied himself, on his 
own time, in 15 minutes. But the 
same dreary rigmarole must be 
observed for the check with which 
the man paid his hospital bill, the 
engineer who made the drawing of 
the accident scene, the photogra- 
pher who snapped the corner where 
the accident took place. The simple 
matter of proving ownership and 
operation of a car, which may not 
even be in dispute, can consume 
hours. And all the while judge, 
jurors, bailiffs and attendants listen 
in non-productive solemnity. 

In pre-trial, the same incident 
amounts to just this; 

Plaintiff’s counsel; ‘‘Here is my 
client’s hospital record, Your Honor.” 

Judge: “Is this record genuine?” 

Plaintiff’s counsel; “It is. Your 
Honor.” 

Judge, to defendant’s counsel: 
“Are you satisfied beyond a doubt 
that this record is genuine ? ” 

Defendant’s counsel : “ I am. Your 
Honor.” 

Judge: “I shall mark it, and it 
may be introduced in evidence with- 
out producing the custodian of the 
records.” 

That took about eight seconds. 
The other points of the case are 
reviewed with similar expedition. 
Judge A. E. Pinanski, in an article 
in the Boston Bar Bulletin^ cites 24 
comparable situations where agree- 
ment of counsel can readily be ob- 
tained. And in court, saving time 
means saving money, for it costs 
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the taxpayers ^500 to keep one 
jury courtroom open for one day. 

A recent case between two Bos- 
ton business men — call them Smith 
and Jones — illustrates how pre- 
trial saves time even when the case 
must finally go to a jury. Smith 
sued Jones, claiming that Jones 
had borrowed $500 on a three- 
month note and had only repaid 
$200. Jones wanted delay, so his 
lawyer filed an answer denying ev- 
erything; the genuineness of sig- 
nature, the delivery of the note to 
Smith, the receipt of the money. 
He claimed, moreover, that his cli- 
ent was an “accommodation maker,” 
that is, that he had signed the note 
only to accommodate a third party 
who really got the money. 

If all these issues went before a 
jury, a lengthy trial would be cer- 
tain. At pre-trial it developed that 
all this denial was just a legal smoke 
screen. It was determined in three 
minutes that the signature was gen- 
uine, the note had been delivered, 
the money had been received, and 
the $ 2 DO had been paid on account. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the judge, 
“It is clear that the only issue in 
this case arises out of the defend- 
ant’s claim that he was an accom- 
modation maker.” 

Both lawyers agreed. This one 
issue went to a jury, which required 
only an hour to award the plaintiff 
his $300. How much more sensible 
— and economical — than the us- 
ual pointless and poky quibbling in 
court! 
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A Detroit case stands as an ob- 
ject lesson for those who are re- 
luctant to tell their attorneys the 
whole story — a practice which 
causes endless embarrassment to 
counsel, harm to the litigant’s case 
and, except when threshed out in 
pre-trial, waste of the court’s time. 
A man had forwarded pas^ge money 
to bring a woman from a foreign 
country, with the understanding 
that they would be married. When 
she landed, however, her ardor for 
the plaintiff had cooled. The disap- 
pointed lover sued to recover his 
cash investment. Before pre-trial 
the lady told her attorney tliat she 
had paid the man in full, and that 
he had no claim upon her. An in- 
terminable court battle seemed in- 
evitable. 

But at pre-trial, the plaintiff's 
attorney produced a letter in the 
woman’s own handwriting, in which 
she admitted her indebtedness to 
the plaintiff and regretted that she 
could not marry him. This was a 
complete surprise to her attorney, 
who saw at once that there could 
be only one outcome, even in a long 
trial with a jury. An amount was 
agreed upon, and judgment for the 

K intiff was enter^ then and there. 

e whole business took about 35 
minutes! Had the case gone to 
trial, the cumbersome court ma- 
chinery might have ground along 
for days, wasting taxpayers’ money 
and the time of a score of people, 
before the plaintiff’s attorney could 
spring his dramatic surprise. 


Besides cutting trial time, the 
pre-trial eliminates much needless 
litigation entirely. Three embattled 
litigants recently brought a com- 
plicated three-cornered suit to pre- 
trial in Detroit. After hearing the 
story, the judge pointed out that 
all any of them could gain by a 
prolonged court battle would be an 
empty moral victory, for none of 
the defendants had the funds to 
make good a judgment! Appar- 
ently none of them had thought of 
that' before, and the suit was dropped. 
Pre-trial also discourages that flour- 
ishing racket, the “ nuisance value ” 
suit, wherein the plaintiff brings 
suit on trifling grounds, knowing 
that his case would not stand up in 
court, but hoping the defendant 
will pay him something to avoid 
the expense of a legal defense. Any 
experienced judge can identify a 
nuisance suit in sixty seconds flat, 
and make the appropriate remarks 
before very much of the taxpayers’ 
time has been consumed. 

Another advantage of pre-trial is 
the saving of expense to the liti- 
gants themselves. In a recent case 
a witness traveled from New York 
City to Ohio, at the expense of the 
plaintiff, to testify that a dead man 
had earned ^6000 a year before he 
was killed — a fact which opposing 
counsel never even questioned! Waste 
of this kind is an everyday affair 
in the traditional court, and adds 
enormously to the costs of obtain- 
ing simple justice. Under pre-trial 
procedure, such a trip would never 
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have been made unless the witness 
had information vital to the case. 
Then too, quicker trials mean re- 
duced attorney’s fees — and pre- 
trial means quicker trials. 

In the words of Edson R. Sun- 
derland, the University of Michi- 
gan’s distinguished professor of law, 
“it substitutes an open, business- 
like and efficient presentation of 
real issues for the traditional strat- 
egy of concealment and disguise.” 


In the words of the business man 
who in the past has been exasper- 
ated at legal dillydallying to the 
point of spluttering, it eliminates 
lost motion. But more than that, it 
restores a public respect for legal 
justice that has been all but lost. 
Today, if any community wants to 
speed up its lagging court machin- 
ery, and at the same time make 
justice more just, there is no reason 
why it can’t be done. 


❖ 


^^oujard a QfHore C^ciurescfue cJpeecli 


C/Taving an uncorking good 
time (Denver Post) ... That 
picture is just cameraflage 
(iia Roberts) . . . Thc waiter 
looked at her with un tipped 
eyes {BluebeanPs JSinhih fFife) . • . 

Bathing girls running around 
in their silhouettes . . . She 
was in the kitchen unbuttoning the 
peas (Mrs. F. B. C. Parker) ... 1 didn’t 
say it: 1 got a kick in the mind and it 
said itself (Five-yeaix>ld) 

He soft-soaped her until she 
couldn’t see for the suds (MaryRoberU 
Rinehart) ... He came from the shady 
side of the family tree . . . Profanity 
so strong I expected it to leave cavities 
in his teeth (Joseph Mitchell) 


A MAN MOWING the lawn 
spilled little fountains of 
green (Jeanne Chretien) . • . The 
world was busy with spring 

(David Grayson) . • . The plaza 
was drowsy with history 

(Michael Foster) ... A tOWn 

that had died in its sleep 
(Francis Brett Young) ... A bed of pine 
needles, centuries deep (Percy Marks) . . . 
Willow trees letting down their hair 

(P.E.J.Quercu8) 

As SUBTLE as the 6 in subtle (J. A. 
Sadler) • . • As gaunt as a totem pole 
(Margaret Halsey) . . . As thin as a nerve 
($. Jameson) . . . As silent as a sundial 
(Henry DeVere Stacpoole) . . . As demo- 
cratic as death (Richard Cbnnell) 



^0 the first contributor of each accepted item of Picturesque Speech a payment 
of $5 is made upon publication. In aU cases, the source must be given. Contribu- 
tions cannot be acknowledged or returned. Address: Picturesque Speech Department, 
The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 



A noted designer tried to imagine that masculine attire 
might be both comfortable and attractive 

Clothes Make the Man — Uncomfortable! 

Condensed from ‘‘Fashion Is Spinach” 

Elizabeth Hawes 

I WAS MOVED to do Something Perhaps not. Yet that’s where I 
about men’s clothes one night always had the men. They became 
while Frank Lloyd Wright, furious the moment their clothes 
“modern architect” and functional were questioned. When summer ar- 
designer, was expounding on our rived, they came to dinner in light 
brave new world. He was properly wool suits instead of Tuxedos, but 
attired in a stiff shirt and black I noticed that even so beads of 
1 uxedo. perspiration soon began to appear. 

Every time he said “modern” his “Why don’t you take off your 
shirt cracked. Every time he said coat?” I would ask. 

“functional” it rose further out of The male would look surprised 
his vest. He’d unconsciously pat it and pleased, then sigh as he re- 
into place and continue. plied, “I have on suspenders.” 

“Fantastic!” I murmured as Mr. “Why don’t you wear a belt?” 

Wright delivered another blast at “Suspenders are more comfort- 

the dead past. And I began to ask able,” he would say. 
questions at ensuing dinner parties. I knew that was true. Having 
“Are you comfortable?” I would trousers hung from the shoulder 
inquire solicitously of a gentleman is a lot better than binding yourself 
who had just sneaked his finger into in the middle with a leather strap, 
the edge of his collar and wiggled it But suspenders are commonly so 
a bit. ugly that I would not want to ex- 

“What?” pose them either. 

“Are you comfortable in those As for bright hues in clothes, men 
clothes?” always snort at my suggestion. 

“Of course I ” “Only pansies wear colored clothes ! ” 

“Really? I thought your collar So I say to myself, heaven help 
was cutting your neck.” the American male with his com- 

“It’s rough on the edge,” he plex of having to be Masculine. It’s 
would explain, then add belligcr- as all-pervading as the female’s de- 
ently: “There’s nothing wrong sire to be fashionable. In I935> 
with these clothes!” was not Masculine to wear shirts 

® ^ 93 ^i Eiizabetb Hawes^ and published at $2.73 h Rttndom House^ 

2oE.37St.,N.r.C. 25 
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open at the neck; it was not Mascu- 
line to show colors except in neck- 
ties; it was not Masculine to wear 
sandals. Only a few years before, 
it was not correct to wear soft 
collars. 

In the spring of 1935 I had been 
asked to sketch four original designs 
for men’s clothes as a feature for 
^he American Magazine, Among 
those sketches had been a business 
suit with a dentist’s blouse-shirt and 
a collarless coat cut in Tuxedo fash- 
ion. (I had noticed that the collars 
of men’s suits seldom if ever fit. They 
hunch up when a man sits even if 
they are cut .to fit when he stands. 
In feet the well-cut coat of a busi- 
ness suit is an idiocy. In order to sit 
down in it, the man has to unbutton 
it!) My sketches also showed eve- 
ning clothes with colored cummer- 
bunds, and soft shirts with bands 
for collars. I'hese sketches aroused 
a good deal of comment, but I had 
soon learned that no man would 
actually buy suits of my design, and 
had dropped the whole idea of 
men’s clothing. 

But then, in 1937, I had a talk 
with Tony Williams, the New 
York tailor. Big things had been 
happening in the field of men’s 
clothes. I^ft, open, colored shirts 
had finally become Masculine. Eve- 
ning clothes of various hues had been 
accepted. I suggested that he make 
up some actual clothes from my de- 
signs, and that we give a party to 
show them. 

I wanted these clothes to be 


comfortable. I wanted them to be 
attractive. I wanted to oring sus- 
penders out into the open. With all 
the stubbornness of the inspired 
artist, I said that suspenders should 
be an esthetic delight, and that 
wide, woven galluses were more 
comfortable than narrow ones, 
which cut the shoulder. 

I looked about among my ac- 
quaintances for men to wear my 
clothes to the party. My victims — 
among them a- dramatic critic, a 
stage designer, and a lawyer — were 
amused at first, and later entirely 
cooperative. 

On the night of the party, my 
stage designer wore blue, non-crush- 
able linen trousers, attached by 
brass rings to striped suspenders 
which went over a natural-colored 
linen blouse; the blouse zipped up the 
front, and had a straight attached 
collar which could be closed or left 
open as the weather demanded. 
“Something to use in town when 
it’s hot, yet neat enough to wear 
while receiving clients.” That’s 
how I described it. 

My dramatic critic wore a green 
linen tunic, belted and with a zip- 
per up the front, heavy gray silk 
trousers which had an elastic band 
instead of a belt. The outfit was 
planned so that men could be as 
cool and ” undressed” on the sum- 
mer streets as their wives. 

The advertising salesman was 
simply clad for dinner at home. He 
wore sailor-type trousers, laced in 
back, made of lightweight cordu- 
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roy, and a sweat shirt of striped 
upholstery linen. 

The lawyer's dinner clothes were 
of dark blue wool, conventional as 
to trousers, but the shirt was soft 
white silk, made like a dentist’s 
blouse with a straight band at the 
neck, buttoned in back, no tie. The 
coat was collarless and cut to hang 
open. I'he lawyer was amply built. 
And he drew a terrific round of 
applause, mainly because he ap- 
peared to be having a wonderful 
time. 

The young-man-about-town wore 
black faille trousers strapped under 
his pumps, a salmon-pink ,/aille, 
double-breasted, waist-length jack- 
et, and a white silk shirt and 
stock. Formal evening clothes, and 
they looked swell. 

These designs were shots in the 
dark, embryonic ideas: the extra- 
neous necktie relegated to limbo. 


the stifiF collar non-existent, the 
vest used to give a spot of color or 
discarded altogether. 

I don’t know whether any of 
these kind-hearted men who mod- 
eled for me ever wore their gar- 
ments again — and somehow it 
isn’t terribly important. The vital 
thing to me is that I had a chance 
to imagine for a few minutes that 
men’s clothes might be comjortable 
— that maybe I wouldn’t always 
have to suffer inwardly while men 
craned their necks in starched, 
scratchy linen; that some day I’d 
actually see hundreds of men going 
about the hot summer streets in 
cool linen tunics and silk trousers. 
That possibly, one far-off* day, the 
women would relax and enjoy be- 
ing a background now and then for 
the male birds in gayest plumage, 
just as females do in the world of 
Nature. 


C^eiori (Punctual 


€IThe Superintendent of an insane asylum noticed an inmate push- 
ing a wheelbarrow upside down. 

'‘Why do you have it upside down?” asked the Superintendent. 
‘‘You don’t think I’m crazy, do you?” was the reply. ‘‘I pushed it 
right side up yesterday and they kept filling it with gravel.” 

— American Legion Magazine 


H A TOURIST speeding along a highway at 100 miles an hour was 
stopped by a patrolman. ‘‘Was 1 driving too fast?” asked the tourist 
apologetically. 

‘‘Heck no,” replied the patrolman. ‘‘You were flying too low.” 



41 An eyewitness account of the 
saturnalia of butchery when 
the Japanese took China’s capital 

The Sack of Nanking 

Condensed from Ken 
As told to John Maloney 

by an American, with 20 years’ service in 
China, who remained in Nanking after its fall 


T he occupation of Nanking 
by the Japanese army resulted 
in the greatest authenticated 
massacre in modern history. Twenty 
thousand men, women and children 
were done to death. For four weeks 
the streets of Nanking were splotched 
with blood. 

The full story of this mass mur- 
der was suppressed by the Japanese 
military. All communications with 
the outside world were cut. News- 
men found it useless to remain, and 
the Japanese were delighted to as- 
sist their departure. Missionaries 
looked to the future and wisely 
remained silent. 

There had been warnings by 
Japan to evacuate, of course, and 
most foreigners did. We who re- 
mained — 18 Americans and a 
handful of others — were fully 
aware of what might be in store 
for us. But our job was here, among 
the Chinese with whom we had 
worked in times of peace. 

By wireless and messenger serv- 
ice we arranged with both Japa- 
nese and Chinese military com- 
manders to respect an International 


Zone for refugees. The area included 
American-maintained Ginling Col- 
lege and Nanking University. Here 
we stored rice and flour, and were 
assigned 450 Chinese policemen to 
maintain order. 

During the siege there had been 
a minimum of hysteria and a com- 
plete absence of looting or damage 
to either foreign or native property. 
The Chinese soldiers paid for what 
they got and respected the rights of 
civilians. 

When, on December 12, the de- 
fending force of Chinese took flight, 
panic followed. A wide avenue lead- 
ing toward a city gate and opening 
on the Yangtze River was packed 
for three miles with soldiers, refu- 
gees and military equipment. An 
ammunition truck caught fire and 
exploded; then rickshas, automo- 
biles and carts started going up in 
flames. The momentum of the mob 
ushed hundreds into the roaring 
laze. Japanese planes, sweeping 
low, mowed down refugees and sol- 
diers alike with wide-open ma- 
chine guns. For the weak and the 
aged there was no escape. 


® 1^8^ Kettf Ine,^ gr^ N. Michigan or., Chicago^ IIL 
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Next day I climbed over moun- 
tains of dead to see smoking ruins 
along that formerly impressive ave- 
nue. Charred bodies were every- 
where, in places piled six and eight 
deep. 

So ended the peaceful, well-ordered 
regime China had been enjoying in 
Nanking. We were naive enough to 
believe the Japanese handbills: 
‘‘Remain in your homes,” they 
said. “Your neighbors from Japan 
want to help you restore peace.” 
Instead, for the defenseless Chinese 
residents, it was the beginning of 
four weeks of hellish beastliness. 

As the Japanese were paring 
into the city, we met them and ex- 
plained the International Zone 
agreement to them, and promises 
were secured that Chinese soldiers 
who turned their guns over to us 
w’ould be spared. Quickly the news 
spread through the city, and soon 
all of us were hard at work dis- 
arming Chinese men and boys who 
sought our protection. Some yielded 
their arms only after elaborate 
promises on our part. How we were 
to regret those assurances later! 

I saw the Japanese enter the 
government building district, mow- 
ing down civilians who fled at their 
approach. To run was to be plugged 
instantly. Many were shot in seem- 
ing sporting mood by the Japs, who 
laughed at the terror plainly visible 
on faces of coolies, merchants and 
students alike. It reminded me of a 
picnic of devils. 

Women were hunted down in all 
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Chinese homes. If resistance was 
offered against rape the bayonet 
was theirs. Even 6o-year-old women 
and ii-year-old girls were not im- 
mune. They were thrown to the 
ground and raped openly in the 
December sunlight. Many were 
horribly mutilated. It was awful, 
too, to hear the screams of women 
coming from houses with barred 
doors. 

I‘or one day we succeeded in keep- 
ing raiding squads out of the Zone, 
but on the second night a large 
group of Japanese forced their way 
in and began rounding up men and 
boys who looked physically fit, 
taking many civilians with a few 
soldiers. The prisoners were tied in 
bunches of 40 and 50 and led away. 
Ten minutes later we heard the 
rapid fire of the machine guns,, 
snuffing out the lives of young stu- 
dents with whom we had worked 
for years. 

On December 16, rape began in 
earnest. More than 100 women — 
seven of them librarians from the 
University — were snatched out of 
the Zone and hauled away in army 
trucks. Others were running fran- 
tically along back streets, darting 
into doorways seeking escape when 
a Jap was sighted. We segregated 
90cx^ women in one building in an 
effort to prevent their being as- 
saulted. On that day 50 of our Zone 
policemen were led away and shot. 
When an American protested he 
was held by privates and slapped 
by an officer. 
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Two days later fires were raging 
in all sections of the city, and sol- 
diers were openly threatening to 
burn everything after the residents 
were killed. 

Refugees — even those in our 
camps — were robbed of every- 
thing they possessed: bedding, fuel, 
clothing. Even handfuls of dirty 
rice were snatched from them by 
the soldiers. Death was the sure 
retort to any complaint. 

We tried to appeal to the mili- 
tary commanders but could get to 
no one higher than a corporal who 
could not speak English. Japanese 
Embassy officials on December 19 
promised early restoration of order. 
As proof of this they wrote out 
important-looking documents to 
post on foreign properties. These 
were promptly torn off by Jap sol- 
diers and the wild party continued 
unabated. Foreign and Chinese 
houses alike were entered as many 
as ten times daily by foraging 
parties. American flags on American 
property were torn off and tram- 
pled in the dirt before our eyes- 

Bloated bodies lay everywhere. 
Dogs wandered from carcass to 
carcass. The stench was terrific. 
When Chinese Red Cross sanitary 
squads attempted to rid the streets 
of the bodies, the wooden coffins 
were taken from them and used for 
“victory” bonfires by soldiers. 
Scores of Red Cross workers were 
slain, their bodies falling on the 
corpses they had been removing. 

On December 20, during another 


frantic appeal at the Embassy, 
a Japanese attache informed us 
that 17 special civilian policemen 
would arrive that night and that 
order would certainly be restored. 
Seventeen policemen and 50,000 
murder-and-loot-crazed soldiers! 

On Christmas Eve all of Taiping 
Road, Nanking’s most important 
shopping street, was in flames. I 
drove through showers of sparks 
and over embers and charred bod- 
ies to see the Japs, torches in their 
hands, setting fire to buildings after 
loading merchandise into trucks. 

That night Japanese military po- 
lice were detailed to guard the In- 
ternational Zone buildings. They 
promptly found comfortable places 
and went to sleep. At midnight a 
squad of Jap marines crept up, bay- 
oneted a Chinese watchman, and 
carried three young girls away. 

Forty-three of the 54 men em- 
ployed as engineers at the city power 
plant were killed in cold blood dur- 
ing the first few days of the terror. 
On Christmas Day Japanese mili- 
tary authorities came to ask if we 
knew where the engineers could be 
located. They wanted to reopen the 
plant. It was small comfort to tell 
them their own men had murdered 
them. 

Shortly after they left there was 
a knock at my office door. Outside, 
two coolies were supporting the 
blackened body of a man whose 
eyes, ears and nose were burned be- 
yond recognition. He had been 
bound with 40 or 50 others in a 
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compact bundle; tins of gasoline 
had been emptied over them until 
their clothing was saturated. Then 
torches were applied. He had es- 
caped death only by being on the 
outer edge. Two men from other 
groups similarly tortured were brought 
to us within the next few days. 

That afternoon men were brought 
to the Zone hospital for what assist- 
ance we could give them after they 
had been used for bayonet practice. 
They had been tied in pairs, back 
to back, and forced to wait calmly 
as possible while instructors showed 
recruits just where to jab their 
points for the most effective strike. 
Many such “guinea pigs” were left 
for dead and brought to the Zone 
hospital later. Most of thefii died. 

While wholesale executions pro- 
ceeded without interruption, Japa- 
nese army planes dropped leaflets 
from the air: “All good Chinese 
who return to their homes will be 
fed and clothed. Japan wants to be 
a good neighbor to those Chinese 
not fooled by monsters who are 
Chiang Kai-shek’s soldiers.” On 
the leaflet was a colored picture erf 
a handsome Jap soldier, a Chinese 
child held Christ-like in his arms. 
At his feet a Chinese mother was 
bowing her thanks for bags of rice. 

Thousands left our camps to re- 
turn to the ruins of their homes the 
day leaflets were first dropped. The 
list of*atrocities next morning was 
appalling. Soldiers on the ground 
and in the air had obviously failed 
to synchronize the good-will era’s 


beginning. Mothers were raped while 
their children screamed in terror at 
their sides. I saw actual instances 
where three- and four-year-olds were 
bayoneted. Families I knew were 
boarded up in their homes and 
burned alive. Zone officials esti- 
mated that at least 2000 women 
were assaulted before they could 
return to our protection. 

Three days after Christmas a 
Japanese merchant ship arrived from 
Shanghai crowded with Nippon- 
ese sightseers. Carefully they were 
herded through the few streets now 
cleared of corpses. Graciously they 
passed sweets to Chinese children 
and patted their frightened heads. 

On New Year’s Eve Chinese 
managers of our refugee camps were 
called to the Japanese Embassy 
and told that “spontaneous” cele- 
brations were to be held in the city 
next day. Refugees were to make 
Japanese flags to carry in a joyful 
parade. The Japanese people. Em- 
bassy officials explained, would be 
pleased to see motion pictures of such 
a welcome to Japanese soldiers. 

Gradually the daughter decreased. 
In March, a government radio 
station in Tokyo flashed this mes- 
sage to the world: 

“Hoodlums responsible for so 
many deaths and such destruction 
of property in Nanking have been 
captured and executed. They were 
found to be discontented soldiers 
from Chiang Kai-shek’s brigades. 
Now all is quiet and the Japanese 
army is feeding 300,000 refugees.” 



t[ A man who has made it a 
hobby recommends — 


Try Giving Yourself Away 

Condensed from Forbes 
Anonymous 


I IKE MOST people, I was brought 
up to look upon life as a 
^ process of getting. The idea 
of giving myself away came some- 
what by accident. One night, lying 
awake in my berth on the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited en route to 
New York, I fell to wondering just 
where the Centuries passed each 
other in the night. ‘‘That would 
make a good subject for one of the 
New York Central’s advertise- 
ments,” I thought to myself — “ WTiere 
the Centuries Pass.” Next morning 
I wrote the New York Central 
System, outlining the idea and add- 
ing, “no strings attached.” I re- 
ceived a courteous acknowledg- 
ment, and the information that the 
Centuries passed near Athol Springs, 
N. Y., nine miles west of Buffalo. 

Some months later I received a 
second letter informing me that my 
idea was to be the subject of the 
New York Central calendar for the 
new year. You may recall it: a 
night picture of the oncoming loco- 
motive of one Century and the 
observation platform of the other, 
a scene rich in color and railroad 
romance. 

That summer I traveled a good 


deal, and in almost every railroad 
station and hotel lobby and travel 
office I entered, even in Europe, 
hung my calendar. It never failed 
to give me a glow of pleasure. 

It was then that I made the im- 
portant discovery that anything 
that makes one glow with pleasure 
is beyond money calculation in this 
world where there is altogether too 
much grubbing and too little glowing. 

I began to experiment with giv- 
ing-away and discovered it to be a 
lot of fun. If an idea for improving 
the window display of a neighbor- 
hood store flashes to me, I step in 
and make the suggestion to the 
proprietor. If an incident occurs, 
the story of which I think the local 
Catholic priest could use, I call him 
up and tell him about it, though I 
am not a Catholic myself. If I run 
across an article some Senator might 
want to read, I mail it to him. 

It has come to a point where I 
sometimes send books to virtual 
strangers when 1 feel sure they 
would be interested in some “find” 
I have made. Several fine friend- 
ships have been started in that 
way. 

Successful gi^ng-away has to 
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be cultivated, just as does success- 
ful getting. Opportunities are as 
fleeting as opportunities for earn- 
ing quick profits. But you will find 
that ideas in giving are like some 
varieties of flowers — the more you 
pick them, the more they bloom. 
And giving-away makes life so 
much more exciting that I strongly 
recommend it as a hobby. You 
need not worry if you lack money. 
Of all things a person may give 
away, money is the least perma- 
nent in the pleasure it produces and 
the most likely to backfire on the 
giver. Emerson was wise and prac- 
tical when he wrote, ‘‘The only gift 
is a portion of thyself.*’ 

People have different things to 
give. Some have time, energy, skill, 
ideas. Others have some special 
talent. All of us can give away 
appreciation, interest, understand- 
ing, encouragement — which require 
no money expenditure unless for a 
postage stamp or a telephone call. 

The giver-away should “major” 
in the items in which he is “long,” 
and fill in with the rest. Having no 
special talent myself, I specialize in 
ideas and appreciation and assorted 
surprises. If I am buying popcorn 
at a popcorn wagon and a couple of 
urchins are watching longingly, with- 
out looking at the children I order 
three bags, pay for them, hand the 
urchins their two bags and walk 
away without a word. It never 
fails to make the world more excit- 
ing for three people. 

Of course you will be* tempted to 


backslide. An idea popped into my 
head one day which I thought some 
department store might be able to 
use profitably. “Now this idea is 
worth money,” I said to myself, 
“ril try to sell it.” 

“You’ll do nothing of the kind,” 
said my wiser self. “You’ll not 
spend your time peddling an idea; 
you’ll give it away and get it out 
of your system.’.’ 

So I wrote a letter to one of the 
world’s most famous department 
stores, outlining the idea. It was 
immediately adopted with appre- 
ciation, and now I have a big 
department store as a friend. 

I have made several discoveries 
about giving-away. The first is that 
to be successful at it one must act 
fast, while the impulse is fresh. 
Another is that little gifts are as 
potent as big ones in producing 
surprise &nd inducing a glow of 
pleasure. Simple appreciation, for 
example, is one of the most accept- 
able forms of giving-away. I have 
found that authors, actors, musi- 
cians, editors, lecturers, playwrights, 
public servants — even the biggest 
of them — are hungry for genuine 
expressions of approval. We think 
of them as being smothered with 
appreciation, whereas all too often 
they live on crumbs. The manu- 
factured publicity that is created 
to promote them does not warm 
their hearts. What they crave is the 
spontaneous, human, friendly ap- 
preciation of the people they are 
trying to serve. 
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The other noon I was in a hotel 
dining room where an orchestra 
was playing. It was a good orches- 
tra, offering well-chosen selections, 
well played. On the way out im- 
pulse prompted me to stop and say, 
“Gentlemen, I have thoroughly en- 
joyed your playing." For a second 
they looked almost startled. Then 
all of their faces broke into smiles 
and I left them beaming over their 
instruments. My own afternoon 
went off better for it, too. 

Another discovery I have made 
is that it is almost impossible to 
give away anything in this world 
without getting something back — 
provided you are not trying to get 
something. Usually the return comes 
in some utterly unexpected form, 
and it is likely to be months or 
years later. 

For example, one Sunday morn- 
ing the local post office delivered 
an important special delivery letter 
to my home, though it was ad- 
dressed to me at my office, and the 
post office had discharged its obli- 
gation by attempting to deliver it 
there. I wrote the postmaster a 
note of appreciation. More than a 
year later I needed a post-office 
box for a new business I was start- 
ing. I was told at the window that 
there were no boxes left, that my 
name would have to go on a long 
waiting list. As I was about to 
leave, the postmaster appeared in 


the doorway. He had overheard 
our conversation. “Wasn't it you 
who wrote us that letter a year ago 
about delivering a special delivery 
to your home?" 

I said it was. 

“Well, you certainly are going 
to have a box in this post office if 
we have to make one for you. You 
don't know what a letter like that 
means to us. We usually get noth- 
ing but kicks." 

I had a box within the hour. 
Bread upon the waters! 

After years of experience, this 
is how I have come to feel about 
my hobby: I have a job which pays 
me a living, so why should I try to 
drive a sharp bargain with the 
world for the extra ideas and im- 
pulses that come to me? I say let 
the world have them if they are of 
any value. I get my compensation 
out of feeling that I am a part of the 
life of my times, doing what I can 
to make things more interesting 
and exciting for other people. And 
that makes life more interesting 
and exciting for me, and keeps my 
mind keener. 

As if this were not enough, I 
find that friends multiply and good 
things come to me from every di- 
rection. I've decided that the 
world insists on balancing accounts 
with givers-away — provided their 
hands aren't outstretched for re- 
turn favors* 



^ The Negro, unsettled by migration and 
depression, looks for his place in the sun 

Black Omens 

Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
Stanley High 


H arlem, among American Ne- 
gro communities, is tops. 
And tops in Harlem is Sugar 
Hill. When Sugar Hill goes to church 
it does not join the middle-class 
throngs that mill into the Abyssin- 
ian Baptist Church — the nation’s 
largest Negro church; it worships in 
Episcopalian St. Philip’s or St. 
Martin’s. When it chooses to dance 
at the Savoy it rents the^'whole 
place, leaving the excluded prole- 
tariat to stare from the sidewalk. 

Sugar Hill, in these matters, is 
set oS above its surroundings no 
more than Enright Street, St. Louis, 
or the swankier Negro area of West 
Philadelphia, or the few select 
blocks on Chicago’s South Park- 
way. In every northern Negro cen- 
ter, social standing has been hard 
to win; therefore the joys of exclu- 
siveness are tasted to the full. 

But within the last lo years, a 
succession of shocks and a barrage 
of propaganda have brought upper- 
crust Negro society and the lower 
levels closer to each other. The 
social lines between the two groups 
have not been wiped out. But po- 
litically and economically they have 
been shaken together. 


The forces which are uniting the 
present-day Negro community are 
potent and portentous. Negro soli- 
darity is approaching. It is not 
possible to say where the Negroes 
of the North are going, but wher- 
ever it is, they will go together. 

That fact makes one of the na- 
tion’s largest political question marks, 
as the unprecedented deference of 
the boss politicians of both parties 
to the Black Belt voter demon- 
strates. It provides, also, one of the 
rosiest of the hopes that Commu- 
nism lives by. In New York it has 
already proved the mainstay of 
the American Labor Party. In cer- 
tain industries it is the most im- 
portant force in the drive of organ- 
ized labor. In short, the Negroes 
of the North, as the result of their 
developing solidarity, have been 
pushed squarely into the middle of 
our political and economic whirl- 
pools. 

Some of the shocks that have 
sped this development have been 
severe. That was the case in Har- 
lem. In the winter of 1935, when 
Harlem was — as it is today — a 
relief city, a jobless waste, an itin- 
erant prophet named Sufi Abdul 
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Hamid preached to the unemployed, 
demanding Harlem jobs for Har- 
lem people. He called upon white 
store owners, “taking the Negroes’ 
money,” to employ Negro help. 
When nothing happened he urged a 
boycott which caused much bitter- 
ness. 

That was the situation when, on 
March 19, 1935, a dusky Puerto 
Rican boy was caught lifting a ten- 
cent penknife from the counter of a 
white-owned department store. Two 
floorwalkers carried him away, kick- 
* ing and screaming. Some 500 Negro 
customers got a fleeting glimpse of 
a black boy being hustled off by 
white men and, before the corner 
policeman could arrive, they had 
pretty well torn the place to pieces, 
VVord passed down Seventh Ave- 
nue that a Negro boy was being 
beaten to death. By nightfall most 
of Harlem was screaming through 
the streets, and before morning 
scores of persons were injured, some 
killed, and block after block of 
white store windows had been 
smashed in the most violent Negro 
outbreak in New York in 35 years. 

Harlem has not been the same 
place since. While the rioting was 
on, upper-class Negroes went down 
the hill to see the excitement. A 
good many of them got their first 
inkling of what was stirring in the 
minds of Harlem’s masses. Some 
grabbed the handbills that the 
Communists, with customary fore- 
sight, were distributing, and joined 
the agitators. As it turned out, no 


harm befell the Puerto Rican boy, 
but the outbreak he set off left 
Harlem a more united cc^munity 
than it had ever been before. 

Not only in Harlem but in every 
large northern center of Negro 
population, mass meetings, mass 
icketings, labor parades and soap- 
ox oratory have become common- 
place. The Negro is out for a new 
place in the sun. He does not expect 
to get it, like Emancipation, on a 
silver platter. He plans to make or 
take it for himself. 

One reason the Negro is out for a 
new place in the sun is that he has 
found a new place on the map. In 
1910 the Negro center of popula- 
tion was in northeastern Alabama. 
In the next 20 years almost one 
fourth of the 12,000,000 Negroes in 
the U. S., lured by cash-money jobs, 
joined in a northward trek; and they 
changed not only the whole pattern 
of Negro life in the North but the 
character of the Northern Negro. 

Before 1910 the Northern Negro 
was not very different from the 
Southern. He probably worked in a 
white man’s household, and the 
more exclusive Negro society was 
made up of the butlers, chauffeurs 
and ladies’ maids who had the more 
exclusive positions. Save for the 
preacher, Ae only professional Ne- 
gro whom he regarded as of any 
consequence was the undertaker. 
He went to white doctors when he 
was ill and to white lawyers when 
he was in trouble. Booker T. Wash- 
ington was his prophet, and Wash- 
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ington’s counsel to ‘*put down your 
bucket where you are/’ his philos- 
ophy. In politics he firmly believed 
the statement of Frederick Doug- 
lass^ the first great Negro political 
leader, that “the Republican Party 
is the ship, all else is open sea.” The 
church was the cornerstone of the 
community, and the preachers, un- 
vexed by social problems, preached 
the old-time religion. The pre-mi- 
gration Negro of the North “knew 
his place,” and, smiling, patient 
and tractable, he kept it. 

Then came the migration, and by 
1930 the Negro population of Chi- 
cago had increased 430 percent; of 
Detroit, 2813 percent; of New 
York City, 257 percent. Inv*i9io 
there was no city with more than 
100,000 Negroes. In 1930 there were 
seven. 

These migrants — broke, jobless, 
unskilled — knocked the bottom 
out of the lowest economic level of 
the cities to which they came. In 
the matter of food, fuel, and par- 
ticularly shelter, life was generally 
worse by a good deal than it had 
been in the South. 

The new population found the 
only areas into which it could move 
already overcrowded. The conges- 
tion that resulted was worse than 
that of the worst tenement districts. 
White tenement owners took im- 
mediate advantage of the situation. 
There is, so far as I know, no north- 
ern city in which the Negroes are 
not obliged to pay considerably 
more for poorer quarters than any 
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other section of the population. Ne- 
gro tenants in Chicago, for example, 
pay from ^8 to $20 a month for the 
same room for which previous white 
tenants had paid I4 to $5. 

Day and night, Sundays and 
holidays, the streets of the Black 
Belts are always full of people. De- 
troit’s Paradise Valley is as much 
awake at 2 a.m. as at high noon. 
Harlem hardly ever starts dancing 
before 1 1 o’clock, and no one would 
think of showing up at a party be- 
fore midnight. In other words, in 
the average Negro neighborhood, 
no one wants to go home. The streets, 
the pool and dance halls, the lodge 
rooms and all manner of less legiti- 
mate hangouts are far more cheer- 
ful. 

All this overcrowding has had 
disastrous consequences. Tubercu- 
losis among Negro children is from 
two to five times that of white chil- 
dren. In New York the number of 
arrests of Negroes in proportion to 
population has run as much as five 
times ahead of that for whites. The 
intelligence levels in the northern 
communities suffered. The incom- 
ing Negroes brought their super- 
stitions with them. “Bush-arbor” 
preachers created new sects in al- 
most every block: The Metaphysi- 
cal Church of the Divine Investiga- 
tion, The Triumph Church, The 
Church of the Believers of the Com- 
mandments, the Sanctuaries of 
Mother Horne, the Heavens of Fa- 
ther Divine. Even more dubious 
faiths appeared. There is admittedly 
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a large amount of voodoo worship; 
and the voodoo preachers, on the 
side, generally carry on a li vely trade 
in policy numbers and sell magic in 
all forms. 

There was, for a time, a more 
hopeful side to the picture. With 
America’s entrance into the World 
War, it looked as though the flood- 
gates of economic opportunity were 
at last to be opened to the Negro. 
There was steadily increasing em- 
ployment for him, at improving 
wages, in steel, iron, coal and auto- 
mobiles. Employers appeared to have 
a growing confidence in his work- 
manship, and he developed a much 
greater confidence in himself. Ne- 
gro leaders described the period as 
the Second Emancipation. 

In 1929, however, this brave new 
world came abruptly to an end. 
What has happened since is best 
summed up in the phrase that one 
hears wherever Negroes talk about 
their economic plight: “We’re the 
last hired and the first fired.” With 
the depression, the number of white 
men available for unskilled jobs 
greatly increased and the Negro 
was displaced. White men even in- 
vaded those fields which the Negro 
had looked upon as peculiarly his, 
and became brotblacks, porters^ serv- 
ants and waiters. 

Today, in every considerable north- 
ern center, from 35 to 45 percent of 
all Negro families are on relief. The 
hope for a second Emancipation at 
the end of the trek to the North 
has disappeared. The Negroes are 
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still on the move. But this time 
their shift is not geographical. It is 
social, political and economic. 

As a result, the Negro himself — 
in both his temper and his objec- 
tives — is very different from the 
docile servant of the pre-migration 
period. His bitterest scorn is re- 
served for “the white man’s nig- 
ger.” He may revere the name of 
Booker T. Washington, but he has 
little use for Washington’s counsel. 
He is grateful for the benefactions 
of such philanthropists as the late 
Julius Rosen wald, but the mention 
of John L. Lewis will get a bigger 
hand from the average Negro audi- 
ence. 

The Negro community is more 
cut off than ever before from the 
white man’s world. The Negro now 
takes his pains or his problems to a 
doctor or lawyer of his own race. 
He buys his burial insurance from 
a colored salesman for a colored 
company. He may make it a point 
to shop only at stores which em- 
ploy Negro help. Politically he votes 
in the column from which, in terms 
of visible returns, he is likely to get 
the most. 

The transformation in the north- 
ern Negro community is probably 
nowhere better illustrated than in 
the changes under way among Ne- 
gro churches. In many of them the 
gospel is not greatly different from 
that preached on street corners or 
in the halls of the labor unions. 
Young Adam Powell, minister of 
the Abyssinian Baptist Church in 
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Harlem, pointed one Sunday morn- 
ing to his audience of 2000 and re- 
marked to me: '‘Most of them would 
be as much at home on a picket 
line as they are in church/* 

When I visited one of the largest 
Negro churches in Chicago, there 
was a huge sign beside the entrance. 
The first sentence read: “What 
must we do to be saved?*’ The an- 
swer was not, in the usual sense, 
religious: “Beset by Rent Hogs. 
Overcrowded in Hovels. Come to 
the Housing Mass Meeting on Thurs- 
day Noon. The United Front.” 

In a Negro discussion group in 
Detroit I heard a young Negro 
preacher assert: “In terms of the 
economic needs of our peopl^ the 
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Negro church, up to now, has been 
an antisocial institution. We’ve had 
enough of the gospel of ‘ dem golden 
slippers.* What we want is the gos- 
pel of thick-soled shoes.” His audi- 
ence applauded. 

The migration made the Negro 
accessible to a vast number of new 
doctrines and unsettling influences, 
and the depression has led him to 
give ear to them. This combination 
accounts for his developing solidar- 
ity, for the fact that Sugar Hill has 
begun to make common cause with 
the sidewalk orators who offer their 
doctrines in the Lung Blocks. If 
there is a place in the sun for the 
Negro, this — in the Negro’s opin- 
ion — is his only chance to get it. 


UVne of the most beautiful of all things is a beautiful lamp. Nothing in 
all the world, save it be music, can so soothe and set adream the mood of 
mortal man. The past and all the present and some of the future are en- 
compassed in its soft persuasive glow. God made the sun and moon and 
stars, but man, his child, out of necessity made for himself lamplight as a 
beacon and a haven for the innermost secret of his heart. 

— C^rge Jean Nathan, Autobiography of an Idea (KnopO 


ol/vsT may seem to be homely, prosaic and uninteresting, but it is one 
of the most necessary things in the world. Sunsets, with the sunlight 
broken by floating dust which takes on color, owe their brilliance to the 
dust-laden air. Clouds would be impossible without dust for vapor in the 
air to condense on. Water-vapor which would gather on our bodies and 
clothing is kept from us by dust in the air, air that otherwise would be 
oversaturated and dripping. The world would be a very damp, cold, and 
less beautiful place without dust. — Better Homes esT Gardens 



^ “There was the Door to which I found no Key; 
There was the Veil through which 1 might not see. *’ 

— Omar Khayyam 


Beyond the 

V ul of Life — 

an exhausting day with patients. 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, famous Philadelphia neurologist, had 
retired to rest. He was awakened by the violent ringing of his 
front door bell, and at the door found a little girl, thinly clad, 
and plainly in distress. “ My mother is very sick, sir," she said 
“Won’t you come, please?" 

The night was cold, with snow whirling before a bitter 
wind. Dr. Mitchell was very tired; he expostulated with the 
child, but something in the way the little messenger spoke 
made him relent. He dressed and followed her. 

Finding the mother very ill with pneumonia, the doctor 
arranged for proper medical care. Later he complimented the 
sick woman on the intelligence and persistence of her little 
daughter. 

“But my daughter died a month ago!" cried the woman 
weakly. “Her shoes and shawl are in that cupboard." 

Dr. Mitchell, amazed and perplexed, opened the cup- 
board door, and saw the exact garments worn by the little 
girl who had brought him thither. They were warm, and could 
not possibly have been out in that wintry night. 

— Georj^e K. Cherrie, Dark Trails ^ Adventures of a Naturalist (Putman) 


NIGHT, when the river steamer Penn- 
sylvania lay in St. Louis, Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain), 
employed as steersman, slept at his sister’s house and had 
this dream: He saw his young brother Henry lying in a 
metallic burial case in the sitting room; on his breast was a 
bouquet of white flowers with: a single crimson bloom in the 
center. 

When he awoke, the dream was so vivid he believed it real. 
He dressed, intending to look at his dead brother, but went 
out first on the street and had walked to the middle of the 
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block before it flashed on him it was only a dream. He told his 
sister the dream, then put it out of his mind. 

The Pennsylvania^ with both Samuel and Henry on board, 
made a safe trip to New Orleans; there Samuel was transferred 
to the A. T. Lacey ^ which left two days behind the Pennsyim- 
nia. Just below Memphis, the Pennsylvania blew up. Samuel 
Clemens found his brother at Memphis in an improvised 
hospital, with about 30 others desperately injured. His case 
was hopeless, and he died on the sixth night after the ac- 
cident. 

Samuel saw the dead boy taken to the dead room. Then, 
worn out with the- long strain and grief, he slept. Many hours 
later he went to where Henry lay. The coffins provided for 
the other dead were of unpainted wood; but the youth and 
striking face of Henry Clemens had aroused such interest that 
the ladies of Memphis had bought for him a metallic case. 
Samuel Clemens saw his brother exactly as he had seen him in 
his dream, lacking only the bouquet of white flowers with its 
crimson center — a detail made complete while he stood there. 
At that moment an elderly lady came in with a large white 
bouquet, and in the center was a single red rose. 

— Albert Biyelow Pauie, Mark Tn-ain (Harpers) 


V^NE December afternoon I was walking 
along Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, w'hcn suddenly street 
and people vanished from my vision. Before me, as on a mo- 
tion-picture screen, unrolled a strip of grass within an iron 
fence; three young trees in spring green stood at one side; in 
the far distance factory smokestacks trailed sooty plumes 
across the sky. Near the trees stood a small circle of men and 
women in black, and on the road by the grass was a limousine 
from which alighted two men and a woman in black. The 
woman was I. Gently the men urged me forward until I was 
among the others, looking down at a two-foot hole cut in the 
grass, in which someone was placing a small box with infinite 
tenderness. What was I doing there? I recognized the faces of 
my husband’s family, tear-stained and sad. Only he was miss- 
ing. Then I knew what was in the box. 
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The reality of Michigan Boulevard slid back across the 
vision. My good sense urged me to dismiss the whole thing as 
a crazy vapor, conceived of loneliness for my husband# 

The next February I received word from China that my 
husband had died and that they were sending his ashes to 
Chicago. On May 30th, I went with my brothers-in-law, in a 
limousine, to Rosehill Cemetery, which I had never seen. The 
men got out and waited for me. For a second I could not raise 
my eyes. At last I looked: there was the spring grass, there 
the three young trees and the iron fence and the smokestacks 
in the distance. And there was the little square hole just big 
enough to take the box with my husband’s ashes. 

On that December day I had seen over the bridge of time 
to this day which marked the end of a phase of my life. 

— > Irene Kuhn, Assigned to Adventure (Lippincott) 


FEW DAYS before his assassination, 
Abraham Lincoln told his friend, Ward Hill Lamon, and 
Mrs. Lincoln, of a dream he had had. “ I went from room to 
room of the White House and no living person was in sight, 
but the sound of sobbing met me as I passed along, until I 
entered the East Room. There before me was a catafalque on 
which rested a corpse wrapped in funeral vestments. Around 
it were stationed soldiers acting as guards; and there was a 
throng of people, some gazing mournfully upon the corpse, 
whose face was covered, others weeping. 

“‘Who is dead in the White House?’ I demanded of one of 
the soldiers. 

“‘The President,’ he answered. ‘He was killed by an as- 
sassin!’ 

“Then came a loud burst of grief from the crowd, which 
woke me. I slept no more that night, and though it was only 
a dream, I have been strangely annoyed by it ever since.” 

— Clara E. Laughlin. The Death of Lincoln 
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h is never any good dwelling on good-byes,. It is not the being to- 
gether that it prolongs^ it is the parting, — Elizabeth Asquith Bibesco 



41 Genial Ambassador Saito likes Americans, but 
.. is losing weight trying to justify Japan's course 

Diplomat in the Doghouse 

Condensed from The New Yorker 
Jack Alexander 

T |he diplomatic affairs of the perial Majesty’s flyweight vicar in 
Emperor of Japan have been recent months has given a tragi- 
managed in the U. S. for four comic prominence to his dreamy 
years by a wispy man named brown eyes, his large, stand-out 
Hirosi Saito, who weighs, at this ears, and a nose that is strangely 
writing, 92 pounds. When he ar- Semitic. Events have driven Saito 
rived from Europe he was gay and to seek consolation in writing verses, 
breezy, and weighed 100 pounds, in Chinese script, about tranquil 
Pat phrases he had picked up in 14 gardens and pearly rivulets — a cul- 
years of previous service in Amer- tural accomplishment which soothes 
ica came readily to his ^ps. His Japanese gentlemen in moments of 
greeting to reporters was “May I fnistration. 

swipe a cigarette from one of you The complicating element in 
fellows?” Someone asked for a Saito’s life as Ambassador is the 
statement on Japanese policy and position the army occupies as an ip- 
Saito, waving a hand toward the dependent political entity in the 
ship’s bar, parried the request with government of Japan. When the 
“My chief purpose in coming here army is in the saddle, as it is today, 
is to drink whisky with good Ameri- its warlike impatience embarrasses 
cans.” He insisted on setting up Japan’s envoys in all peaceable coun- 
drinks for everyone. tries. From Saito’s public speeches 

The new Ambassador entered it is plain that he approves of the 
upon his duties in Washington establishment of Japanese control 
lightheartedly. Since a large part of in China, but he disapproves of the 
his job was to soften anti-Japanese headlong course the process has 
sentiment, he made himself avail- lately taken, and has not hesitated 
able to the correspondents at any to tell the foreign office so. He is so 
hour of the day or night, and an- vociferous about it that the army 
swered their questions freely. group is said to suspect that he is 

Saito’s relations with reporters secretly working upon the Emperor 
are still pleasant, but they lack the to bring about a more conciliatory 
old verve. The ordq^l of His Im- policy. 

© Corp,^ 2S fP. 43 J/., M r. c. 

iSbe New Torktr^ April jo, *38) 
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Representing restless modem Japan 
in a territorially contented country 
like America has never been easy, 
but of late the job has been some- 
thing to strain the logic of a master 
casuist. Saito has argued variously 
that Japan wants peace rather than 
territory, that if land-grabbing is 
a crime, holier-than-thou America 
has a criminal past, and that ideal- 
ism in international affairs is a 
luxury for fools. 

Long residence in this country 
and wide reading of American biog- 
raphies has made Saito an expert in 
our vagaries. His English is flawless 
and he has a feeling for American 
slang. He checks up on current 
thought every day in the Washing- 
ton and New York newspapers, and 
studies comments on Japan clipped 
by his staff from papers published 
in other parts of the country. He 
follows baseball closely and goes to 
games regularly; in discussing in- 
ternational matters he uses baseball 
analogies, referring glibly to hitting 
a Texas Leaguer, mufHng the ball, 
or failing to touch second base. This 
sort of talk helps to clarify abstruse 
arguments for American consump- 
tion. 

Saito welcomes outbursts of anti- 
Japanese recrimination. When feel- 
ing is strong, he says, a capable 
Japanese apologist like himself has 
a chance, to step into the box and 
pitch. It is his optimistic view that 
when two nations whose relations 
are touchy reach a point where they 
take down their hair and call each 


other names, they have made the 
first step toward practical under- 
standing. 

When the Panay was sunk, Saito 
and his wife for some weeks de- 
clined invitations and stopped en- 
tertaining at the Embassy. He even 
kept away from Burning Tree Golf 
Club, one of his favorite spots for 
recreation. “I am in the doghouse,” 
he told a neighbor who came in for 
a drink. 

Saito’s distress about the Panay 
incident led him into a bold action 
that almost cost him his post. While 
his foreign office was still temporiz- 
ing with Secretary Hull’s demand 
that the safety of foreigners be 
guaranteed, Saito forced its hand. 
As guest speaker on a radio pro- 
gram sponsored by an advertiser, 
he publicly promised that the de- 
mand would be granted. Had the 
foreign office not been in a pretty 
whirl at the time, it would probably 
have recalled its impulsive Ambas- 
sador; instead, it came through 
with the guarantee Saito had con- 
tracted for and then officially for- 
got the affair. But in our State De- 
partment, officials privately pointed 
out that it was an abuse of diplo- 
matic usage for an envoy to discuss 
a matter in international dispute 
with anyone but the Secretary or 
his assistants. 

However, nothing was done about 
it, and Saito was able to congratu- 
late himself upon a nice piece of 
work. Hi$ private explanation of 
his act was that in an age of quick 
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communication, slow-moving di- 
plomacy suffers from time lag and 
the war spirit breeds while states- 
men are politely haggling over com- 
mas. “Of course, I was shooting 
the works,” he says. “A diplomat 
has to move fast these days.” 

Saito also shot the works success- 
fully last November, when a meet- 
ing was called in Brussels to con- 
sider invoking the Nine-Power 
Treaty, which guaranteed the ter- 
ritorial integrity of China. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had set the stage 
impressively with a speech at Chi- 
cago in which he suggested a “ quar- 
antine ” of aggressor nations. Tokyo 
was nervous but Saito was calm. 
He advised his government that 
regardless of what American states- 
men might say, the American peo- 
ple would refuse to endorse armed 
intervention. Japan gambled on 
this tip and declined to attend the 
conference. The invasion went on. 

The Saitos’ social life is modest 
for a family of ambassadorial rank, 
partly because of a racial prejudice 
that exists in capital society and 
partly because of lack of funds. 
The Japanese diplomatic service is 
run on a career basis and has no 
counterpart of the wealthy Amer- 
ican business man type of ambassa- 
dor. Saito is paid ^15,000 a year. 
His only extra income is an expense 
accoimt, which, according to a 
widely held belief, is used heavily 
for financing propaganda. Saito 
says that he can draw on it only for 
official entertainment. 


Saito started his diplomatic ca- 
reer as an attache in Washington 
just before the W^orld War. His 
specialty was naval armament, and 
he found that one of the best- 
informed men on naval topics was 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. They 
became friends, and the young at- 
tache frequently had tea with the 
Roosevelts at their home. Saito 
later served as Consul in Seattle, 
Consul General in New York, and 
Japanese delegate at the disarma- 
ment and naval conferences in 
Washington and London. Prior to 
his return to the U. S. he was Minis- 
ter at The Hague. His appointment 
as Ambassador here was timed to 
meet a resurgence of proposals for 
reductions in naval armaments. 
Despite Saito’s labors, America is 
still op|X)sed to naval parity for 
Japan.' 

Friends say that if Saito had his 
way he would spend the rest of his 
career in Washington. When he 
heard in 1937 that he might be 
made Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, he exerted pressure in Tokyo 
and prevented the appointment. 
He was afraid that after so many 
years among the carefree Yankees 
he would be unable to bear up be- 
fore the icy reserve of British gen- 
tlemen. 

After the recent shake-up in the Japanese 
cabinet which brought increased representation 
to the militaristic groups newspaper dispatches 
from Tokyo predicted the shiftingof Ambassa- 
dor Salto to London. 



Jf^hat You Can Do About Conservation 

Condensed from Natural History 

Donald Culross Peattie • 

Author of “Prairie Grove/* “Singing in the Wilderness/* etc. 


I N A SMALL TOWN in North Car- 
olina, the local beauty spot 
was about to be sold to a saw- 
mill. The enchanting glen, where a 
white sprite of a waterfall leapt into 
a gorge wooded with ancient beeches 
and hemlocks, was to be laid waste. 
After that, stumps and gullies, weeds 
and desolation. 

Gone would be the trembling 
maidenhairs, the starry trilliums. 
Without the high forest canopy, 
azalea, dogwood, laurel and rhodo- 
dendron would bloom no more. 
Mockingbirds and redbirds would 
shun the waste, never again to pour 
their rapture above the singing falls. 

The Garden Club of Tryon, this 
town of only 1500 people, went into 
action. Money was needed — and 
try to borrow from a banker with 
a brook for your security and or- 
chids for tangible assets! The club- 
women were not wealthy — and 
waiting at the entrance to the glen 
was the lumber company, with cash 
and with saws. 

Four thousand miles away a nat- 
uralist, who had spent some of his 
happiest hours at this waterfall, 
heard of the impending disaster. He 
wrote from memory the story of 
every bird and tree, shrub and 
flower in that living green museum. 
The ladies took his plea, and their 
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own, to a civic-minded local citi- 
zen, who dug into his depression- 
thinned pocket for the money to 
buy the glen. The Garden Club 
women are paying him off with ad- 
mission receipts, by the sale of the 
naturalist’s guidebook, and by gar- 
den shows and other entertainments. 

This was conservation on a small 
scale. But conservation begins at 
home. There is something everyone 
can do about it. Perhaps like Tryon 
your town has a beauty spot en- 
dangered or neglected — a wood, 
an island, a lake. Is it safe for 
posterity, or is it liable to selfish 
destruction.? Are they dumping junk 
in that ravine? Are the ferns and 
jack-in-the-pulpits diminishing un- 
der the greedy hands of snatchers ? 
Recently a complacent marauder 
assured me that I would find no 
more of the stately lotus in the 
Calumet district of Indiana, as he 
himself had ‘‘cleaned out the last 
of them years ago”! Your river — 
is it still lively with game fish, or 
is factory waste killing every aquatic 
creature? 

In America’s national parks. Na- 
ture has been saved for the popu- 
lace by Uncle Sam. Local govern- 
ment can supplement them with 
sanctuaries and playgrounds nearer 
home. Cook County, Illinois, which 
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is mostly Chicago, moved in time 
to save its lovely woods from ‘‘de- 
velopment.” It bought up river 
courses and small lakes, and linked 
them together in a green girdle 
where one can walk for hours on 
lovely trails without meeting any- 
one but squirrels. 

True, Cook County is big and 
rich. Yet a small Indiana town 
bought up a pretty little lake, un- 
sightly with junked cars and shot 
over by duck poachers, and made 
it a recreation spot for a whole 
community and an island of safety 
for waterfowl. In Virginia a county 
set aside a tract of woods as a wild- 
flower preserve. Paradise Key, in 
Florida, was the most beautiful ev- 
erglade island in the country, the 
outpost of some of the rarest of 
tropical plants. The various pro- 
posals for disposing of it included 
turning it into an experimental sta- 
tion, a cornfleld, a site for a bunga- 
low town, grounds for a palace 
hotel, a sportsman’s club. Instead, 
the women’s clubs of Florida bought 
it and presented it to the state, to 
be kept as God made it. There is 
little doubt that as the loveliest 
thing in Florida it has repaid the 
state many times in tourist trafEc. 

Perhaps your town has a piece 
of tax-ddinquent woodland. Many 
a European community owns a 
town forest which, judiciously har- 
vested, pays most of the taxes. 
Recently, in one of our mountain 
villages where handicraft toys are 
made, I was told that lumber costs 
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kept the price of the toys high. Yet 
the local newspaper was full of no- 
tices of the sale of woodlots by the 
sheriflF. These might yidd firewood, 
timber for community buildings, 
lumber for the toy industry, and 
golden hours of recreation for ev- 
erybody. 

Conservation means conserving 
not only growing things, but wild 
life as wdl. All of us, for example, 
can do something for the birds. It 
was not difficult for a pertain rich 
man in Louisiana to make an old 
backwater into a sanctuary where 
come even the rare and stately 
egrets. But a poor man in Iowa 
simply turned an old cattle wallow 
into his private paradise of wings 
by fencing it off and scattering 
grain. 

You may have no more than a 
window sill, but you can feed the 
birds, and help get rid of the starv- 
ing, wretched stray cats who are 
the foremost bird killers. When you 
plant trees, don’t plant all of one 
kind; monotonous forestation makes 
for thin avian population. Dead 
hollow trees should be left stand- 
ing; they are nesting sites for blue- 
birds and woodpeckers, swallows 
and owls. When you take away 
their home, they have no choice 
but to leave you, and up goes the 
rodent and insect population. 

Leave the vines, cedars and millt- 
weed along the fences, for only un- 
der such covert can the bobwhite 
live. All over the country, in spring, 
the well-intentioned set brush fires, 
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killing the native vegetation and 
letting in gangster plants — rag- 
weed, burdock and thistle. My 
neighbors started their fire so late 
that it caught the ground birds in 
nesting season. We found pheasant 
eggs and song-sparrow chicks roasted 
in their cradles. 

Statutes are bootless without pop- 
ular support. The man who breaks 
the conservation laws is a thief, 
stealing from the public heritage, 
and he should be condemned as 
such. Yet I know a southern banker 
who has spies telephone him from 
the local lake whenever wood duck 
alight. The government has closed 
the season on these beautiful little 
survivors the year round; the banker 
thinks it a joke to serve them at his 
table. Public opinion should run 
that joke out of town. 

The law of public opinion is its 
own police force. Around our na- 
tional capital the dogwood, Vir- 
ginia’s state flower and the glory 
of the Maryland hills, was rapidly 
Vanishing as truckloads rolled to 
market. The Wildflower Society 
started a publicity campaign each 
spring, asking citizens to help save 
the dogwood by neither buying nor 
picking any. The campaign was a 
complete success. 

We need Nature, just as it needs 
us. A woman in Massachusetts, be- 
reaved, crippled, on the verge of 
losing her reason, was brooding on 
her misfortunes when a chickadee 
alighted at her window, which over- 
looked a woodlot. She gave him 


crumbs, and he gave her hope. The 
sill became an unofHcial station 
where birds were fed, handed, re- 
corded. Today the woodlot is a bird 
sanctuary, administered by trus- 
tees, its floral and feathered beauty 
preserved for posterity. 

In Louisiana there is a regular 
business in game poaching. Wood- 
cock are illegally hunted with lights 
at night, or baited and trapped, 
then sold to northern hotels and 
“sportsmen’s” clubs. These game 
bootleggers are often otherwise crim- 
inal. Biological* Survey men, in a 
battle which left several of them 
severely wounded, recently arrested 
a ring of southern game hogs, all of 
them already wanted for murder or 
larceny. You can back up such men 
as those who caught the criminals 
by buying a “duck stamp” for a 
dollar at your post offlee. Each is- 
sue is a philatelic item, for a famous 
artist engraves a new one every 
year, and all unsold on December 
31st have to be destroyed. The dol- 
lar goes to pay wardens, feed game 
animals in time of scarcity, and es- 
tablish refuges. 

G)mplacently we say to ourselves 
that conservation is a good thing, 
“but what can I personally do 
about it?” Plainly, we can do a 
good deal. For personal conscience 
is the beginning of conservation. 
And when conscience moves you to 
save wild life, the sheltering trees, 
the fowl of the air, the waters upon 
the earth “and all that in them is,” 
you are saving America. 



Stories of mystery and pathos and 
just plain forgetfulness surround the 
millions of dollars in unclaimed bank deposits 


Money Going Begging 


Condensed from The Forum 


Helena Huntington Smith 


A SAVINGS BANK in Montclair, 
New Jersey, would like to 
k. know the whereabouts of 
Daniel and Mary O’Donoghue. They 
have >459 in the bank, but they 
don’t seem to care. They made their 
last deposit in 1926 — and van- 
ished. The bank’s communications 
are returned from their last known 
address. 

And where is Pat Connell jv who 
walked out on >8000 in the same 
bank? What happened to Luke 
Peko of Chicken Creek, Alaska, who 
has >42.17 waiting for him in a San 
Francisco bank, and to Mrs. Annie 
E. Murth of Jersey City, who for 
14 years has evinced no interest in 
>12,000 belonging to her? 

Nobody knows. These individuals 
are part of the great army of missing 
depositors whose unclaimed funds 
in the national banks alone totaled 
over >132,000,000 in 1934 (and na- 
tional bank deposits amount to just 
about half of all the bank deposits 
in the country). Their accounts 
range from >i up to sums of spec- 
tacular size. Perhaps you are one of 
them; if you can prove it you will 
be doing a favor not only to your- 
self but to the bank as well. Un- 


claimed accounts are an expense 
and a bother, requiring useless book- 
keeping; and the money is nobody’s 
money until claimed. It doesn’t be- 
long to the banks, and until the 
owners or their heirs show up it 
doesn’t belong to them either — an 
absurd situation which less than 
half the states have thus far reme- 
died by law. 

If you put money in a savings 
bank or a commercial bank, and 
then forget all about your thrifty 
impulse in the pressure of other 
business, your deposit will in time 
swell the total of nobody’s money. 
It will become a dormant account 
in 10, 15, or 20 years, according to 
local regulations. There is no way 
of knowing the total number of 
dormant accounts (called “Rip Van 
Winkle accounts” or “sleepers”), 
but last summer New York City 
banks alone advertised the names 
of 56,000 missing depositors. For- 
getful owners turned up in such far- 
away places as Norway and Africa. 

Dozens of different causes can 
operate to drop an account into 
limbo. Perhaps Uncle Ezra, who 
died without a will many years ago. 


had a nest-egg he kept secret from 
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his relatives for fear it would breed 
a family squabble. Perhaps Grand- 
father put aside money for his burial 
and died without telling anybody. 
Or perhaps some relative opened a 
trust account in your name when 
you were a baby, and promptly 
forgot all about it. One savings bank 
recently found a girl who had a 
thousand dollars coming to her. 
Her father and grandfather had 
each opened an account for her 
when she was born. But they both 
died long before she came of age, 
and she never knew of the money 
until the bank succeeded in tracing 
her. This sort of thing is not uncom- 
mon, and should serve as a warning 
to parents who start savings ac- 
counts for young children. 

A great many missing depositors 
are merely absent-minded. Most of 
us say, ‘'Oh, I’d never forget 
money.” But the truth is that you 
probably could, and possibly have. 
Last summer one lady searched the 
lists of missing New York depositors 
to see if her sister, who had gone 
to live abroad, was among those 
sought. "Sister always was so rattle- 
headed,” she observed, "it would 
be just like her to forget a bank 
account.” Actually, the sister hadn’t 
forgotten, but the lady found her 
own name on the list! 

When a bank fails great numbers 
of people take it for granted that all 
their money is lost and never even 
bother to make inquiries, although 
usually each depositor can collect a 
certain amount on the dollar, and 
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sometimes can get all his money 
back. Because of this tragic igno- 
rance, the total unclaimed funds in 
several states leaped up by the mil- 
lion after the bank crashes of the 
early 1930’s. The receivers of two 
Detroit banks, in which more than 
$^3,000,000 remained unclaimed, an- 
nounced that 50,000 small deposi- 
tors had failed to realize that they 
were entitled to 100 percent pay- 
ment, while many large depositors 
were equally ignorant that they 
had 68 percent coming to them. 

Often socfeties for this or that 
get a little money in the treasury 
and then blow up, leaving a sum 
like ^13.66 in dues banked to the 
credit of an organization which no 
longer exists. 

Banks in financial centers fre- 
quently have smaller banks among 
their clients, and sometimes even 
these smaller banks turn up miss- 
ing. One trust company recently 
advertised, in a list of depositors 
not heard from for more than 15 
years, an "Atlantic Bank” of un- 
known address, and a "First Na- 
tional Bank of Greenville,” state 
unknown. These banks and a dozen 
others on the same list failed years 
ago, and their receivers overlooked 
some of the assets. 

Even cities can be absent-minded. 
A trust company found itself with 
dormant accounts in the names of 
Columbus and Toledo, Ohio; and 
Syracuse, New York. 

Some savings banks spend con- 
siderable sums and go far beyond 
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the requirements of the law in their 
search for the owners of forgotten 
money. One recent successful search 
led to an old lady in Newark, New 
Jersey, who got a much needed 
tyoo. The money had belonged to 
her brother, dead almost 25 years; 
unknown to his family, he had left 
over JS300 in a savings bank. The 
deposit drew interest for 20 years 
and then, under the bank’s regula- 
tions, became dormant.. The bank 
began an intensive search for the 
owner. An employe called at the 
depositor’s last address. No one re- 
membered him. However, the em- 
ploye learned from the corner gro- 
cer that the depositor had spoken 
of a sister in Newark. A city^.direc- 
tory did the rest. The old lady was 
found and the money put to work 
on medical treatment for her ailing 
heart. 

Strenuous efforts and wide pub- 
licity, however, result in finding 
only about 20 percent of missing de- 
positors. Sometimes mystery, trag- 
edy and pathos stand half-re vealcd 
in the banks’ records. Among the 
lost depositors there is a certain 
Catherine Ryan with I53.50 to her 
account — last entry 1905 — last 
known address the Poor House. A 
note of grim humor creeps into the 
records of a Quebec bank, which 
still credits ^550 to the account of 
Harry P. Stone, deceased. He was , 
shot in 1925 — while holding up 
bank! 

In every town that was near a 
training camp during*, the World 
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War, banks are still carrying little 
items of $11.46 and $18.29 for Pri- 
vate This and Corporal That. Their 
last address being a disbanded serv- 
ice unit, there is little hope of find- 
ing them. And there is even less 
chance of locating the 30 veterans 
of the Civil and Spanish-American 
wars whose names remain on one 
bank’s books. 

Good business and good govern- 
ment require that more attention 
be paid to the problem of maverick 
money. In more than half the states, 
no attempt is made to find the 
missing depositors; nobody knows 
where such funds are or what they 
amount to. In Indiana, after an ac- 
count has been inactive for one 
year, the bank is permitted to make 
service charges which eventually 
eat up the balance. But this is the 
only state which allows the bank to 
get the money. 

It would seem obvious that the 
thing to do is to find the owners 
wherever possible, and if this can’t 
be done, to dispose of the money 
for the greatest common good. Ver- 
mont and North Carolina have con- 
structive ideas along this line: in 
Vermont unclaimed money goes 
into the general school fund; and in 
North Carolina it goes to the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina after five 
years, though the owner can still get 
it for another ten years after that. 

Sixteen other states have laws 
providing that after money has re- 
mained unclaimed for periods rang- 
ing from 5 to 30 years it shall jbe 
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taken over by the state. Most of 
these laws look after the interests 
of the missing owner by providing 
that dormant accounts must be ad- 


vertised in local newspapers, and 
that even after the state takes the 
money the owner can gjet it back by 
proving his claim. 
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d A CUSTOMER once called the photographic department of Macy’s, 
New York City, to ask if it would enlarge a snapshot of her son. Of 
course it would. Then she wanted to know if they could remove his 
hat — she would rather have the enlargement without it. That, too, 
could be done; but on which side did he part his hair, and was it 
straight or curly? 

“Don’t be silly,” snapped the woman. “You’ll see that when you 
take his hat off! ” — Ruth Panont 


41 An English university professor was waiting in the bitter cold 
for a train to London when the non-stop Cornish express astonish- 
ingly stopped at the station. The professor promptly got on board. 
He had one foot in the carriage when a railway official called out: 
“You can’t get on here, sir. The train does not stop.” 

“That’s all right,” said the professor. “If it doesn’t stop, then Tm 
not on it.” ~ TAf ManekiSUr Gwurdian 


41 Then there is the story of the man at ease in a barber’s chair, 
demulsihed under hot towels, when a boy rushes in shouting: “Mr. 
Schmidt, Mr. Schmidt, your house is on fire!” 

Horrified, the customer leaps from the chair, snatches oflF the 
apron, and speeds wildly up the street. After two or three blocks, he 
stops suddenly and cries out in perplexity, “What the deuce am I 
doing? My name isn’t Schmidt!” 

— Chriitopher Morley in Tkt Saiwiay Rtmeto of Liuramn 

41 Two MATRONS who might well have come from the depths of the 
country got into a Madison Avenue bus at the height of the evening 
rush hour, and when they alighted, used the front door, interfering 
with a lot of people who were trying to get in. “Use the rear door, 
please,” the driver said, with a gcxxl deal of irritation. 

Both ladies were by this time on the curb, but they turned, 
entered the bus again, walked through to the back door, and exited. 
The driver couldn’t even speak for ten' blocks. m Ntw Yurkn 



Ghosts Speak at Gettysburg 

Condensed from The Baltimore Sunday Sun 
Robert Littell 


I T LOOKS like so many places in 
our country — stone walls at 
right angles on a hill, a clump 
of trees, a field falling toward a 
road, and on the other side of the 
road meadows sloping gently up to 
a fringe of woods. Yet there is no 
other place in*our country where 
so many men seem to rise 
out of the sod and try to 
tell what happened to 
them here. Gettysburg 
was the high-water mark 
of the Confederate wave, 
and on this corner of 
ground there splashed the 
topmost tip, blood-red, of that 
valiant wave — the charge of Pick- 
ett’s Virginia division. 

Midway between Washington 
and Richmond is Chancellorsville. 
There, early in May of *63, Lee had 
whipped a Union army much larger 
than his own. Lee’s men, though 
superbly confident, were often hun- 
gry and without shoes. If he stayed 
in Confederate territory, he would 
surely be attacked and forced to 
defend Richmond, while the ene- 
my’s strength increased. He chose 
a bold alternative: to strike at the 
heart of the Union, feeding men 
and horses on the fat farms of 
Pennsylvania, bringing a taste of 
war to people who showed signs of 


being tired of it, threatening Wash- 
ington from the north. 

Mountain ranges screen a valley 
pathway from Virginia all the way 
to Harrisburg. Sheltered behind 
this wall, Lee and 70,000 men 
marched north in the middle of 
June, leaving Richmond unpro- 
tected. I^ee guessed, and 
rightly, that the federal 
government’s first concern 
would be Washington. The 
Union army, just east of 
the mountain wall, crossed 
the Potomac and moved 
northward parallel with 
Lee, to keep between him and the 
capital. Lee had a head start, but 
Meade — now in command of the 
Union army — had the inside track. 

In the last days of June, Lee’s 
advance guards came within sight 
of Harrisburg, gaining many a four- 
footed recruit as they went, and 
forcing the Pennsylvania farmers 
to disgorge — in return for Con- 
federate paper money. Forty miles 
to the south, Meade’s army was by 
now scattered over a wide area, and 
Meade was looking for a good place 
to stand and fight. Neither army 
knew exactly where the other was. 
It was blindman’s bufiF. 

Suddenly the two forces found 
one another, and grappled, all be- 
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cause a little town named Gettys- 
burg had a shoe factory. A Con- 
federate force approached it, eager 
for good footgear, met Union cav- 
alry, and fell back. Soon both 
armies were racing for the spot. 

The events of the first and sec- 
ond days of July are best traced on 
a living map. No other battlefield 
of the War Between the States tells 
its own story so eloquently as 
Gettysburg, and I am retelling that 
story as those fields and ridges told 
it to me. This most famous of our 
National Parks is a deeply moving 
revelation of the past for over 600,- 
000 Americans who come here every 
year. There is an aura of history 
over the quiet landscape; the air is 
heavy with heartbreak, and ghosts 
speak to you, if you listen well, of 
If Only and It Might Have Been. 

Standing on Cemetery Ridge, 
you have the town below you. 
Union soldiers are fanwise beyond 
the town, with their backs to it. 
From the north, and from those 
blue mountains to the west, the 
Confederates fight forward, push 
the Union men through the town, 
and up the hill on which you stand. 
Looking south, you can imagine 
thousands of Union soldiers, with 
beards, and faces the color of old 
leather, streaming up to hold the 
Ridge. Look westward, and you 
will see the lower wooded ground 
occupied by the Confederates. 
From the round top of rocky knobs . 
where possession was the key to 
victory, you can understand why 


Lee’s men died trying to take 
them, and why they failed; and yet 
how near they came to succeeding. 

On the third day of the battle, 
the Union forces held a line of these 
hills shaped like a fish hook, with 
its barb toward Baltimore. The 
Confederate lines, on lower ridges, 
made a half circle about the fish 
hook. In between were open fields. 
For two hot days and moonlit 
nights, Lee had repeatedly failed to 
bend the Union flanks. Supplies 
were low; one cannot stay long in 
one place when one is living off the 
country; Lee had to attack. 

At one o’clock the Union troops 
stationed in the middle of Ceme- 
tery Ridge heard gunfire from the 
enemy’s lines. Seventy Confederate 
cannon spoke. Union men who were 
the target have described how solid 
shot and shells were visible as they 
rained upon them. Soon horses 
were running riderless on the ridge; 
the bombardment blasted the ceme- 
tery’s gravestones; by the door of a 
house back of the Union lines lay a 
pile of amputated arms and legs. 

On the Confederate side tragic 
decisions were being made. Lee had 
wanted a general assault, but Long- 
street apparently persuaded him to 
limit it to the center of the line, 
with Major General George Ed- 
ward Pickett’s fresh Virginians as 
its spearhead. 

So a little later, the men in the 
center of the Union line, where 
stone walls made right angles by a 
clump qf trees, saw something none 
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of them was ever to forget. From 
the woods across the little plain, 
and out into fields shimmering with 
heat, marched long lines of men in 
gray uniforms, muskets flashing, 
flags flying. And behind them 
marched out other lines of men, all 
shoulder to shoulder as if the short 
mile between them and their foe 
were a parade ground. In all, 15,000 
men walked forth under the July 
sun. Watching them as from a 
grandstand, the Union infantry 
'‘praised them again and again,” 
and held their fire. But the Union 
artillery tore gaps in the gray line. 

Now some of the gray men and 
the red flags appear only as islands 
in white smoke. Others are/climb- 
ing the fences along the road. Their 
lines converge upward toward the 
stone walls and the clump of trees. 
The foremost vanish for a moment 
under the brow of the hill, to rise 
up out of the earth again so near 
that the expressions on their faces 
can be seen. And then, at close 
range, the Union muskets speak.. 

Oflf on the flanks, a Confederate 
line wilts, another goes astray, leav- 
ing gaps into which pour Union 
troops, to unloose a murderous cross 
fire. But in the center, where the 
stone wall by the trees makes an 
Angle forever to be called Bloody, 
that great and deathless thing in 
men which bids them fear not to be 
slain carries some hundreds of the 
gray uniforms into the Union lines. 
Soldiers struggle hand to hand for 
flags; the flags go down,*and the sol- 
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diers too. All is confusion, but for a 
moment a small bright piece of it 
looks like victory. 

And then, suddenly, it is all over. 
The Confederate wave breaks, and 
trickles back, leaving the hillside 
covered with twisted objects in gray. 

A thousand men have fallen on 
two acres of ground. Of Pickett's 
whole force only a third returns. 
Frantic with grief, Pickett rides 
back to Lee. “I have no division 
now,” he says. Lee tries to comfort 
him: “Come, this is my fight and 
upon my shoulders rests the blame.” 

On the fourth of July Lee began 
his retreat. Rain fell heavily that 
afternoon, miring the roads and 
drumming against the canvas tops 
of wagons where the wounded lay 
on springless boards. The flooded 
Potomac delayed Lee's crossing, 
and, had Meade been quicker and 
fallen upon him there, the war might 
have been shortened. It dragged on 
nearly two years more. 

The farmers of Gettysburg still 
turn up men's bones with their spring 
plowing. Some of the bones belong 
to men who were buried in gray 
uniforms, some to men who were 
buried in blue. There is no difference 
between the bones now, or the men. 
Fifty years ago there was a joint 
reunion, on the battlefield, of Union 
and Confederate veterans. There is 
a joint reunion this July, as part of 
a solemn, nation-wide observance 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary. 

There will be no seventy-sixth 
reunion. This one is the last. 



Finding a Mate in Modem Society 

Condensed from “ Plan for Marriage” 

Joseph Kirk Folsom 

Professor of Sociology, Vassar G>ll^c; author of 
"Culture and Social Progress,” "The Family," etc. 


M arriage involves a market. 

There is demand and 
. there is supply, whether 
we look at it from the standpoint 
of men or of women. The young 
man who falls in love and marries 
may feel that this course of events 
is something unique and personal, 

E redestined to happen; but if he 
ad lived in a different community, 
where there were fewer girls and 
more boys, someone else might have 
won his beloved before he even 
knew of her existence. 

One of the most important ir- 
regularities in the marriage mar- 
ket is the uneven distribution of 
the sexes. Although the number of 
boys born is only slightly greater 
than that of girls, migration attracts 
girls from the farm to the village or 
small city, while it takes men and 
youths to industrial centers and to 
the West. Thus the farms, the large 
cities, and the West tend toward 
excess of males; suburbs, small 
towns, the South and New England 
tend toward excess of females. In 
wealthy suburbs, surveys reveal that, 
on an average, there are only three 
single men to four single women, 
while in industrial suburbs the ra- 
tio is directly reversed. In New 
England, to cite a regional instance, 
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there are only 89 men to every 100 
marriageable women; in the Pacific 
states there are 125. 

Puzzling as it may seem, women 
are more affected than men by the 
sex ratio of their community. A 
certain percentage of men remain 
bachelors even if confronted with a 
surplus of women from which to 
choose, while almost every woman 
marries when the men are in great 
preponderance. 

A closely related problem of the 
marriage market is that men usu- 
ally marry downward, intellectu- 
ally. In one California study the 
average intelligence quotient of 
husbands was found to be 8 points 
higher than that of their wives. In 
another sample, two thirds of the 
men had married women with lower 
IQ"s than their own. Yet the aver- 
age IQ of all males is the same as 
that of all females. Moreover, a siz- 
able proportion of collie men marry 
non-college women, whereas prac- 
tically no college woman marries 
below her educational station in life. 
As a consequence, finding a mate is 
particularly difficult for highly edu- 
cated women, even though, when 
they do marry, they make a better- 
than-average success of it. 

Now, even if the sexes were evenly 
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distributed, and there was no tend- 
ency on the part of men to marry 
downward, there would still be the 
problem of proper mating. Who 
should marry whom? 

According to the romantic theory 
there is something mysterious about 
the process of pairing off — each 
person has a natural mate,*’ and 
when this mate is found the couple 
will know intuitively that they be- 
long to each other.” Calculations 
and cold-blooded analyses, it is pro- 
tested, merely spoil the beauty of 
romance. True understanding, how- 
ever, will not disrupt a romance; on 
the contrary, it may prevent later 
disillusionment. v' 

The issue is simply whether to 
use intelligence to guide romance, 
or to place oneself at the mercy of 
circumstance. One cannot, through 
mere will power, fall in or out of 
love with a given person, but one 
can, by will power, hold a romantic 
feeling in check until intelligence 
gives the green light. When that 
time comes it will found that the 
love emotions have not been dulled 
or impoverished because they were 
held under control earlier. 

What are some of the factors in 
an intelligent choice? 

For one thing, scientific observa- 
tion dispels the fallacy that oppo- 
site types attract each other, and 
ought normally to marry. Actually, 
like tends to mate with like. When 
all traits are considered, it is safer 
to marry a person nearK>ne’s own 
age, of one’s own race, religion, and 


social background, and of similar 
interests, ideals and beliefs. It is 
better, too, to be reasonably alike 
in physical eneigy and mental abil- 
ity, otherwise one may become a 
drag upon the other. It is dangerous 
to marry in order to uplift some- 
body. Of course in some minor 
characteristics of temperament and 
taste it may be safe to choose a so- 
called opposite; but the only abso- 
lute rule of opposites is that one 
should choose the opposite sex. 

Problems are likely to arise in the 
marriage of persons of antagonistic 
political or national loyalties, if 
they take these loyalties to heart. 
Cultural differences are not so 
serious; indeed, sometimes they 
enrich and educate the couple who 
face them intelligently, as, for ex- 
ample, the man who values espe- 
cially in * his wife the culturally 
higher level to which she, through 
her family or other connections, was 
able to introduce him. 

Prospective partners, however, 
definitdy need to know and under- 
stand each other’s attitudes regard- 
ing the number and timing of 
children, their management and dis- 
cipline, the role of the wife as home- 
maker or worker outside the home, 
extramarital friendships, the im- 
portance of sex in life, and the duty 
of the family toward the com- 
munity. Each needs to know how 
the other will react to emotional 
strain. Will he resort to drink, or 
retreat into a world of fancy? When 
hurt, will she ” freeze up ” for a long 
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while, or develop a rage? Finally, 
each needs to Imow whether the 
other really wants to be told every- 
thing, or would rather remain ig- 
norant of unpleasant facts. In a 
word, one should try to grasp the 
whole personality-pattern of a po- 
tential mate. 

Of course, this question of “What 
sort of person should I marry?” is 
academic unless there is real oppor- 
tunity for choice. Modern life hav- 
ing raised the standards of eligibil- 
ity, each person should have the 
chance to meet a large number of 
eligible partners. If an acquaint- 
anceship with five candidates was 
once considered sufficient, today 
one must know at least 25. And 
with the emancipation of women, a 
more all-pervading companionship 
has come to be expected between 
husband and wife. The man does 
not take for granted, as in earlier 
societies, his right to extramarital 
affairs with other women. The wife 
now demands a more complete sex 
satisfaction, for she cannot help 
knowing, from modern literature 
and conversation, that such a thing 
is possible. No longer will she ac- 
cept the notion taught by her grand- 
mother that sex is merely a woman’s 
concession to male passion. 

While the problem of finding the 
congenial mate has thus become 
more intense, the social machinery 
for the discovery of partners has 
not kept pace. It is true that chap- 
eronage has relaxed and that young 


people have greater freedom to 
mingle, but the circumstances are 
often not conducive to serious 
friendships which might fead toward 
marriage. Two worth-while young 
people may meet in “pick up ” fash- 
ion under unusual conditions of gai- 
ety, the atmosphere itself creating 
a mental barrier which prevents 
each from recognizing the worth of 
the other. Or they may meet in 
connection with their work, where 
the tension inhibits a real personal 
interest. 

What young people really need 
today is more opportunity to meet 
in informal gatherings, of the old- 
fashioned type, in schools, churches, 
homes, and community organiza- 
tions. The young person in the city, 
whose acquaintances seem inade- 
quate, should make a canvass of so- 
cial occasions open to him among 
people of his own kind and inter- 
ests. He could visit 100 such groups 
in a year and vastly multiply his 
contacts. 

There is real need in modern so- 
ciety for institutions which perform 
the function of the old-time mar- 
riage broker. Many young people 
are too passive, too shy to exploit 
the more conventional opportuni- 
ties for getting acquainted. Either 
the older machinery must be greatly 
extended, or new machinery in- 
vented. C^r young people definitely 



partners. 



^ How a little-known government service watches 
over animal health — and human health as well 


Guardians of Farm and Home 

Condensed from Scientific American 
Edith M. Stem 

S OME YEARS AGO in Georgia, an to the Bureau the milk your chil- 
inspector of the Bureau of dren drink is practically free from 
* Animal Industry ordered a tuberculosis germs; thanks to the 
group of farmers to dip their cattle 800 veterinarians in its meat in- 
fer ticks. Suspiciously, the Georgi- spection division the government- 
ans watched him mix the solution, inspected meat you eat is free of 
Still more suspiciously they looked disease, decay and dirt; and the 
on while he drove the animals through animal pharmaceutical extracts your 
the vat. After the last cow had been physician prescribes, such as insu- 
dipped, so the story goes, one of lin, thyroid, and pepsin, come from 
the farmers wheeled and shcot the healthy animals, 
inspector. It was one of the Bureau's work- 

There have been other instances ers, Theobald Smith, who proved 
of opposition to the Bureau as big- in 1890 that cattle fever was trans- 
oted and sensational. Dipping vats mitted by ticks. Not only was his 
have been dynamited; guns have discovery' the first step in the vic- 
been used to force inspectors off the tory over a disease which once car- 
premises. In New York State a die- ried off more cattle than thieves 
hard old farmer killed all his cows did, but it first established the now 
just before the veterinarian arrived familiar fact that insects transmit 
to administer the tuberculin test. disease germs. Walter Reed’s work 
Such ignorance and suspicion, in tracing yellow fever to mosqui- 
however, have been generally over- toes was a direct outgrowth of 
come by the Bureau’s agents during Smith’s findings. Likewise knowl- 
their 50-year campaign to make the edge that typhus fever and bubonic 
animal kingdom safe for our democ- plague are carried by fleas grew out 
racy. of Smith’s research in a disease of 

Created in 1884 as part of the De- animals, 
partment of Agriculture, the Bureau The results of the Bureau’s work 
watches over your health daily, in animal health have been quite as 
although you may never have been amazing as the progress of medicine 
nearer a farm than Broadway. Thanks in the field of human health. Eleven 
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of the 35 «vorst diseases of livestock 
are today completely absent in this 
country and, because of the rigid 
inspection at ports, unlikely ever to 
be imported. Not a single case of 
dourine (horse syphilis), for exam- 
ple, was found last year. Imported 
from France in 1886, it spread west 
to Montana and south to New Mex- 
ico. Gradually the Bureau restrict- 
ed it to a small area in northern 
Nevada, and today even that area 
is clean. 

Seventeen of the 24 other animal 
diseases are either effectively con- 
trolled or approaching eradication. 
Unremitting efforts have restrict- 
ed cattle fever to small sections of 
two states, four percent of the area 
formerly affected. For many years 
losses from hog cholera averaged 
$40,000,000 annually. Its prevalence 
has now been reduced 60 percent by 
means of preventive serum. 

Perhaps the most widespread of 
the Bureau’s triumphs has been the 
virtual eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis. In 1917, when tests were 
first made, an average of five per- 
cent of cattle w6re tuberculous, and 
in some sections as high as 30 per- 
cent. It was not unusual for the test 
to disclose that 80 percent of a gen- 
tleman farmer’s pure-bred herd was 
infected. 

Today, in 46 states, tuberculosis 
is present in less than one half of one 
percent of cattle. G)mpare this with 
some European countries where 50 
percent of the cattle are reported 
to be diseased. Compare it with 


England, where over five percent 
of all human deaths from tubercu- 
losis are caused by infected milk, 
and 25 percent of all Cases of non- 
pulmonary tuberculosis are trace- 
able to this source. In the United 
States, although half the milk con- 
sumed is unpasteurized, humans 
who have contracted bovine tuber- 
culosis are now so rare that medical 
schools find difficulty getting cases 
for clinical demonstration. 

That there is today always a wait- 
ing list of owners eager to have their 
cattle testec^ that 99 out of 100 
farmers cooperate with the Bureau, 
is not only because they have seen 
results, but because of the Bureau’s 
campaigns of education and en- 
forcement. A million copies of its 
publications on animal diseases are 
sent out annually in answer to re- 
quests. It distributes 13 motion pic- 
tures dealing with disease control 
and livestock health. 

Back of the Bureau’s strong-arm 
work of inspection, testing, giving 
“shots,” and dipping lies skilled 
research work. The veterinaries of 
the staff are scientists in every sense 
of the word. They must have at 
least a year of college work and 
four years of training in a school 
of veterinary medicine. Knowledge 
of bacteriology, pathology and ma^ 
tma medica is as much a part of 
their equipment as of the physi- 
cian’s. 

When the Bureau was founded 
there was great difficulty in assem- 
bling 18 qualified men for its staff. 
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For years thereafter veterinary in- 
struction was in the hands of pri- 
vate commercial interests. Civil 
service requirements, rigorous licens- 
ing, and higher professional stand- 
ards showed up the inadequacies of 
the private schools, and in 1928 the 
last of them closed its doors. Ten 
well-equipped state institutions train 
veterinarians today, and the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry has ab- 
sorbed nearly a third of the graduates. 

Despite the increasing importance 
of veterinary work, there is only one 
veterinarian to every 13 physicians, 
to every 500 livestock owners and 
to every 20,000 animals. Not that 
there is lack of young men eager to 
enter the held. But, for lack 9f ac- 
commodations, schools of veterinary 
medicine are turning away thou- 
sands of applicants interested in the 
work. 

That work is highly complex. Hog 
cholera, for instance, occurs only in 
swine; but swine are also suscepti- 
ble to both bovine tuberculosis and 
the avian form which chickens have. 
Foxes in captivity have some of the 
same diseases as dogs, but contract 
others that have never been ob- 
served in dogs. A Bureau publica- 
tion on diseases of poultry contains 
69 pages of fine print and includes 
ailments with such fantastic names 
as bumblefoot, limber neck, and 
edema of the wattles, as well as the 
more familiar maladies like gout, 
paralysis and malaria. 

Small wonder that the Bureau’s 
work abounds in specialties. For 


the past decade Dr. J. E. Shillinger 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey 
has been pioneering with the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in the field 
of wild-life disease. Attempts to 
control epidemics that periodically 
ravage wild animals and birds are 
prompted by more than humane 
sentiment. Domestic and wild ani- 
mals having access to the same pas- 
tures can infect one another. 

Within the past few years bu- 
bonic plague has been found among 
ground squirrels in the West. Their 
fleas can spread it among humans, 
and the government is now attempt- 
ing to avert the danger by feeding 
the squirrels poisoned grain. 

Since diseases of animals, whether 
wild or domestic, are of direct con- 
cern to humans, it is often difficult 
to draw a line between the domain 
of the veterinarian and that of the 
ublic health officer. Anthrax, ra- 
ies, glanders and rabbit fever are in- 
fectious diseases of man as well as of 
animals. Typhoid, septic sore throat, 
diphtheria and smallpox, in addition 
to tuberculosis, are spread through 
milk from diseased cows. 

The veterinarian who sits up in a 
draughty barn all night with a sick 
animal, who jabs hypodermic nee- 
dles into bulls, or peers through his 
microscope, trying to isolate a germ 
that is taking heavy toll among 
igeons, may not be coming in for 
is share of front-page publicity. 
But he has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that his work is vital to public 
health. 



Ford^s Little Plants in the Country 

Condensed from 

Factory Management and Maintenance » 
Arthur Van Vlissingen 


H enry Ford has frequently 
stated his belief that this 
country would be better off 
if a larger fraction of its people 
could work on farms and gardens 
during the growing seasons, and 
draw factory wages when not occu- 
pied by the land. Besides talking 
about it. Ford has done something 
about it. He has i6 small plants 
spotted at strategic points, each on 
a river where water power runs the 
machines. Eight more sites are ready, 
with buildings up and jobs deter- 
mined, waiting the signal to go 
ahead. 

Ford’s idea of industrial decen- 
tralization is not the establishment 
of branch assembly plants, nor the 
relocation of plants from North to 
South or from city to country to 
tap a lower wage market. It is in- 
stead the removal of certain units 
from a main plant to small plants 
out in the country. Here the full 
Ford wage scale is paid, and in sev- 
eral of the plants there are men 
drawing the highest hourly rates in 
the company. 

Anyone who is familiar with Henry 
Ford’s working principles knows that 
the branch plants are not under- 
taken primarily as a form of social 
uplift. The point is that a small de- 


centralized operation, through its 
wholesome effect on the human fac- 
tor, brings better work at lower 
cost. 

At Waterford, Michigan, is one 
of the smallest of the rural plants, 
and one of the most notable. Here 
65 men make aU the precision gauges 
used in Ford inspection. Their work 
calls for almost infinitesimal accu- 
racy. When these men used to make 
inspection gauges in their own tiny 
department of Ae huge Rouge plant, 
they were just so many highly paid 
workmen among 85,000. Their job 
was important, they knew, but it 
was overwhelmed by the plant’s to- 
tal immensity. 

Out here the real importance of 
making top-quality precision instru- 
ments has a chance to be felt. The 
men are not a sub-sub-department 
tucked off in a corner and almost 
forgotten. They are a separate little 
industry, making tools wi Aout which 
precision production would be im- 
possible and the modern motorcar 
non-existent. Talk with any of the 
men and you get a feeling of craft 
and personal pride which you Aought 
had long since vanished from Ae 
factories of the earth. 

“That man working over yonder? 
The best lapper in the world, and 
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every man in the plant will fight if 
you doubt it! 

Instruments? Anything we need 
we get. Inspectors? Don’t be silly! 
Where could you find anybody to 
inspect us? Any man who turns out 
a piece of work at Waterford that 
isn’t accurate to specifications doesn’t 
need an inspector. He needs to go 
get a job running a punch press. 
We’re the only department in the 
whole company that doesn’t have 
any inspectors.” 

Cocky? Assuredly. Swell-headed? 
Not a bit. Each man is good, but he 
knows that over at the next bench 
is a man just as good or even a little 
better. The spirit is one of pride in 
belonging to such an outfit.^'^You 
never find that kind of college spirit 
tucked away in a big mass-produc- 
tion factory. 

But Waterford is hardly a fair 
sample of Henry Ford’s idea of one 
foot in industry and one on the soil, 
because gauge-makers cannot af- 
ford to farm with $10 time, and be- 
sides they have 50 weeks of work a 
year. But at Ypsilanti, where 1200 
men and women make starters and 
generators, a large proportion of 
the employes are as much farmers 
as factory hands. Dozens take leave 
of absence as soon as the soil can be 
worked in the spring, returning to 
their jobs after harvest. Scores 
more take shorter layoffs to help 
with sowing and threshing peaks. 
Rule One at all the small plants is 
that a man may leave any time to 
work on the farm, may have his 


job back when he gets through 
farming. Many of the workers are 
over 60 years old. For all, men and 
women, the Ford wage of 26 a day 
is minimum. 

A man laid off in an industrial 
city is condemned to idleness and 
lost income unless he gets another 
job. In the country he always has 
enough postponed farm work to 
keep him profitably busy as long as 
he is off — and if the shutdown 
should be long, he has his land to 
support him. The city employe may 
not always be found after layoff, 
but the farmer-worker has his roots 
down, is there when the shop re- 
opens. 

As you go through Ypsilanti, 
you observe various operations dif- 
ferent from anything you have ever 
seen. Your guide explains: “The 
boy on that job thought of it him- 
self, so we turned the hunch over to 
a machine-tool company and they 
worked it out.” Or, “It looked like 
a good idea when the winding- 
machine operator figured it out, so 
we made up a few in our machine 
shop and they stepped up our pro- 
duction from 60 to 80 an hour.” 

I have never seen so many home- 
spun developments in any other 
shop of the same size. A number of 
influences contribute to this situa- 
tion. First, the wage earner who 
comes to a plant in an agricultural 
community is a higher average type, 
has more background of thinking 
for himself, than the average of the 
city streets. Second, the job means 
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a lot more to a farm boy or small- 
town workman, for a town like 
Ypsilanti offers no overplus of 
?6-a-day jobs. Third, if a workman 
gets a good idea it is not dwarfed by 
the magnitude of his surroundings 
and never heard of outside his de- 
partment. Instead, folks point him 
out at the movies. 

The extra expenses of transport- 
ing raw stock to Ypsilanti and haul- 
ing finished parts away is made up 
in lower supervisory costs. All that 
these people require is to be shown 
how a job is done, and then an oc- 
casional visit to be sure they have 
not lost the knack. Beyond this, 
they ask nothing but that the boss 
go away and let them do it. They 
are self-reliant, interested, proud of 
being an important part of this fine, 
high-paying plant. 

Social benefits, Ford asserts, are 
the by-products of efficient busi- 
ness management. But even as a 
by-product it is important to give 


people an opportunity for greater 
self-generated security than the in- 
dustrial cities can provide. It is im- 
portant to let people live in the 
steady, sane atmosphere of the coun- 
tryside, away from the ills and isms 
of congested areas. '‘It is the lack 
of income that drives people from 
the country to the city,” Ford says. 
“A city income in country sur- 
roundings is easily possible — and 
that is what our small plants are in- 
tended, for one thing, to show.” 

Beyond all room for argument. 
Ford has proved that the decen- 
tralization program is practical, that 
many kinds of work are done better 
in small plants where everybody 
from manager to sweeper can con- 
centrate on the specialized problem 
free of the turmoil inseparable from 
large-scale manufacture. If other 
manufacturers learn this lesson, in 
a few years there will be hundreds 
of village industries scattered through- 
out the industrial states. 


dJesert Q^tracL 


L/he American Desert — that barren southwest region of whining, 
wind-driven sands — ceases to be desert when spring rain comes: within 
ten days dunes that were Sahara-like show primroses bigger than tea- 
cups, snowy thistle poppies, whole valleys of lupines and heliotrope. 
Against the sky rise hills of beaten gold — yellow poppies and tulips so 
thick one cannot step without crushing them. Sand verbena, prettier 
than any New England garden's, crowd between wild hollyhocks and 
desert lilies; the ocotillo's crimson flame mingles with ground-cherry and 
tiny white daisies to form a flat covering as intricately patterned as a 
Persian rug. Rain may skip some areas for two or three years, but about 
every five years widespread rains transform practically the whole desert 
into radiant bloom. —Oran Arnold in Travil 



Geography, Inc. 

G>ndensed from Scribner's Magazine 
Isbbel Ross 

Author of "Ladies of the Press," "Highland Twilight," etc. 


W HEREVER the tom-tom beats, 
the Moslem kneels in prayer, 
or two or three persons 
speaking the English language are 
gathered together, may be found 
^be National Geographic Magazine. 
The Geographic is read, hoarded, 
and consulted with tenacity; it lin- 
gers on shelves year after 
year; it instructs the young 
and cheers the invalid; its 
pictures temper the wait- 
ing hours in offices of doc- 
tors and dentists. It travels 
by ship, train, airplane, 
sampan, and camel cara- 
van to fulfill a romantic mailing list, 
suggestive of Indian palaces, tea 
plantations, jungle settlements, os- 
trich farms and Eskimo huts. 

Fifty years ago a group of 33 
geographers and scientists, headed 
by Gardiner G. Hubbard, organized 
the National Geographic Society in 
Washington, D. C., and then launched 
the magazine, their aim being to 
popularize geography. They had no 
funds, no paid help. Their first is- 
sue, put together in a small rented 
room, was short and technical. In it 
were printed the names of all sub- 
scribers, who, even ten years later, 
totaled only 3Qp. 

Then, in 1897, on Dr. Hubbard’s 
death, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 


became president of the Society. 
The treasury was empty, the organ- 
ization was $2000 in debt. Dr. Bell 
replaced dilettante assistance with 
aid help. Among others he hired 
is prospective son-in-law, young 
Gilbert Grosvenor, whose $1200 sal- 
ary he paid out of his own pocket 
for six years — until the 
magazine began making 
headway. In 1905 John 
Oliver La Gorce strolled 
into the office and was put 
on the payroll at ^60 a 
month. 

Today Dr. Grosvenor is 
editor of the magazine, president of 
the Society and, in effect, the Na^ 
tional Geographic. Dr. La Gorce is 
associate ^itor, vice-president, and 
the No. 2 Geographer. Under them 
the magazine has moved forward 
steadily. The circulation was 10,000 
in 1905, 750,000 in 1920. Its in- 
crease during the war years had 
been phenomenal. The magazine 
concentrated on the geography of 
the war-torn countries. It issued a 
flag number, and its maps, partic- 
ularly one of the Western Front, 
were in demand all over the world. 

This year the National Geographic 
celebrates its semicentennial with a 
circulation of 1,132,000 — within 
85,000 of its 1929 peak. It has a staff 
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of 800, one of the show buildings 0/ 
Washington for its headquarters 
and another for its workshop. Five 
hundred clerks handle membership 
applications and dispatch the mag- 
azine to the ends of the earth, from 
Canada with 44,264 readers to the 
Solomon Islands with 17. 

The National Geographic differs 
fundamentally from other publica- 
tions. Dr. Bell originated the strat- 
agem whereby its subscribers are 
members in a fellowship. They pay 
dues of $2 a year as members of the 
National Geographic Society. The 
magazine is presented as an inci- 
dental. The main lure is the mem- 
bership, which enables the janitor, 
plumber, and loneliest lighthouse 
keeper to share with kings and sci- 
entists the fun of sending an expe- 
dition to Peru or an explorer to the 
South Pole. 

This beguiling notion of armchair 
adventure has had a profound effect 
on the destiny of the magazine. 
Sixty percent of the early members 
are still on the rolls, and 22 of the 
pioneers of 1888 continue to receive 
their Geographies. Its appeal is to 
the joining instinct, and no subscrip- 
tion circular can approach its hand- 
somely printed stationery bearing 
the glad tidings: 

Dear Sir: 

1 have the honor of advising you that 
the Membership Committee extends you 
a cordial invitation to become a member 
of the National Geographic Society. . . • 

The Society opens its doors to 
anyone who can get nomination 


from a meihber, and the committee 
on admissions is always ready to 
provide nominations. Evon a prison 
inmate can get the magazine, as a 
subscriber, by paying an extra 50 
cents. (When A 1 Capone changed 
his address from Chicago to Alca- 
traz, he was shifted from the mem- 
bership to the subscription list.) 

The subscription list does not nec- 
essarily imply the official blackball. 
All corporations, libraries, schools, 
and institutions get the magazine 
on this basis. So does Buckingham 
Palace. This still leaves more than 
99 percent of the Geographic read- 
ers who are full-fledged members of 
the Society, so pleasing a thought 
that one Congressman grandly but 
inaccurately refers to himself in 
Who^s mo as a “Fellow’’ of the 
National Geographic Society. News- 
stand sales are n^igible — less than 
10,000 — and every effort is made 
to keep them down, since distribu- 
tion in this way would weaken the 
idea of one big fellowship of geog- 
raphers. 

The reader of the Geographic may 
amble from cover to cover without 
a breath of controversy, or a criti- 
cal note. The result is a faintly 
roseate world, where scenes of Aus- 
trian peasant life have more point 
than armies of marching men. Few 
hints of the blood and muck of the 
World War got into the pages of 
the Geographic. 

Frequently there are howls about 
its literary style, a fact which the 
editors accept without concern. Jo- 
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seph Conrad, Donn Byrne, and other 
first-string literary figures have con- 
tributed to its pages, but as travel- 
ers only. Other contributors have 
included Theodore Roosevelt, Peary, 
Amundsen, Byrd, Eckener, Stefans- 
son, Amelia Earhart, Colonel and 
Mrs. Lindbergh. 

Manuscript costs are low. The 
ideal Geographic writer is the trav- 
eler, explorer or scientist more anx- 
ious to tell his tale than to make 
money out of it. Those who cannot 
write, or do not know English, are 
turned over to staff members, most 
of whom have journalistic or con- 
sular background. These experts 
draw out the traveler and whip ma- 
terial into shape, or, armed with 
cameras and typewriters on their 
own account, start off for the four 
corners of the earth as casually as 
one might cross the street. The Ge^ 
ograpbic has in its files enough un- 
used manuscripts to get out all the 
issues from now through June, 1944. 

The magazine boasts that its flag 
(three solid stripes — blue for the 
sky, brown for the earth, green for 
the sea) has been carried to both 
poles, raised to the loftiest height 
yet attained in the stratosphere 
(72,395 feet), and lowered to the 
greatest depth reached below water 
(3028 feet). It has sent out 52 ex- 
peditions, seven of them to the polar 
regions. 

The National Geographic Society 


preceded the magazine, but the 
chit grew up and now supports the 
parent in excellent style. It turns 
in a profit every year and has set 
up a trust fund for the Society which 
runs into millions. The magazine 
probably has no difficulty making 
money on circulation alone, and in 
addition in the last 20 years must 
have netted more than 16,000,000 
from its advertising. 

The Geographic has never paid a 
dividend, because it has no stock- 
holders. It is a profit-making de- 
partment in an organization incor- 
porated as a non-profit scientific and 
educational institution. Its earnings 
must go to gathering and diffusing 
geographic knowledge. 

Its income would be larger but 
for the magazine’s celebrated ad- 
vertising taboos. Thirty-five per- 
cent of the advertising used in other 
reputable magazines is turned down* 
cold by the Geographic. It will not 
touch wine or liquor advertising; it 
spurns cigarette ads, although ac- 
cepting some smoking tobaccos; it 
refuses to sell space for proprietary 
medicines. 

Dr. Grosvenor once said that he 
would take his readers around the 
world and that he would take them 
first class. He has done it and, most 
remarkable of all, he has done it 
without letting his fireside travel- 
ers have a drink, a smoke, or a bi- 
carbonate of soda. 



GeUu Burgtdt 
in Your Lift 

Smoking with most women is still 
a symbolic act of emancipation and 
not a genuine satisfaction of itself. 
Women haven’t yet learned how to 
smoke, or when, or where. Almost 
all of them are guilty of conspicu- 
ous affectations. Look about in any 
restaurant: every woman in the 
place is sitting with her elbows on 
the table, one hand sticking up and 
awkwardly holding aloft a cigarette 
as if waiting for a Buffalo Bill to 
shoot its end off. And who hasn’t 
seen girls eating with a fork in one 
hand and a- cigarette in the other? 
No man, not even a heavy smoker, 
would so ruin the taste of both food 
and tobacco. 

Women have brushed aside all 
traditions of courtesy And consider- 
ation as regards smoking. Men re- 
spect a few conventions, but who 
has ever heard a woman ask permis- 
sion to smoke of' her hostess, her 
seniors, her social or business supe- 
riors? No male secretary would, 
without invitation, smoke while tak- 
ing dictation: he would consider it 
inefficient and discourteous. But 
women have no regard for the feel- 
ings of others, or for plain safety — 
I’ve watched them at bargain coun- 
ters holding lifted cigarettes in 
the very faces of those beside them, 
or holding a mass of inflammable 
chiflbn, cigarette carelessly dan- 
gling ^tween two fingers. They 
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smoke in the dentist’s chair, in ele- 
vators, in sickrooms. Women don’t 
and probably never will understand 
the philosophy and ideal of good 
form that men have developed as 
regards the use of tobacco. They’re 
not even amateurs, bless them. 
They’re comedians. 

Stephen Leacock 
in AnaweT§ 

To THE CHILD of 50 years ago, 
the world was one of intense imagi- 
native creation — the work of his 
own responsive mind. What child 
could forget its conjured vision of 
Tom Sawyer in the gloomy horror 
of the great cave, the cave of which 
his own imagination was, under 
Mark Twain’s guidance, the sole 
architect? But compare with this 
the typical modern child of the 
cities, lolling at his movies, satu- 
rated and unsurprisable, impervi- 
ous, after the age of about ten, to 
further impressions of scenery, an 
expert in murder, a cynic on women 
— for whom all the world’s master- 
pieces have been done over into 
flickered sensationalism. Our radio 
and motion pictures make presenta- 
tion so direct, so easy, that they 
tend to put the imagination to sleep. 
Tlie sheer rapidity of them precliides 
depth; the multiplicity of them de- 
fies memory. There are no “indeli- 
ble impressions” left. 



T * 



JLewia Afumford in 

“The Culture of Citiea*’ 

Today, architecture has thrown 
our buildings open to the daylight 
and the outdoors. But we will for- 
get at our peril the coordinate need 
for quiet, for privacy. Without op- 
portunity for contemplation free 
from prying eyes and secular in- 
terruptions, even the most extra- 
verted life must eventually suffer. 
In the medieval city the spirit had 
' organized shelters and accepted 
forms of escape from worldly im- 
portunity. Today, the degrsfdation 
of the inner life is symbolized by 
the fact that the only place sacred 
from interruption is the private 

toilet. (Harcourt, Brace) 

Eugene Young in 

** Looking Behind the 
Cenaorah ipa ** 

‘One of the most deceptive prac- 
tices of diplomacy is what Britons 
call '"muddling through,” which 
they tell the outsider is one of the 
greatest weaknesses of their states- 
manship. In moments of crisis, when 
the world seems about to burst into 
flames, the men in charge of British 
affairs seem confused and flabby; 

, they hem and haw and quarrel bit- 
terly among themselves. The world 
impatiently for them to do 
.iSmething, but theymierely offer 


some scheme that looks puerile, and 
then talk technicalities for a long 
period. Britons are always very sad 
and deprecative about it. They call 
it “more muddling,” and are so 
sorry that nothing can be done to 
cure this defect in leadership. But 
observers need not be deceived. 
“ Muddling is a convenient way to 
avoid taking a position until the 
time is ripe to do so. It is a method 
that has come down through cen- 
turies, and is proving as useful today 
as in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

(Lippincott) 

Sir Jamea Jeana in 

**Tke Adyaterioua XJniverae” 

Thirty years ago, we assumed 
that we were heading toward an ul- 
timate explanation of the universe 
as a mechanical reality consisting 
of a fortuitous jumble of atoms per- 
forming meaningless dances for a 
time under the action of purpose- 
less forces. Into this wholly me- 
chanical world, through the play of 
the same blind forces, life had 
stumbled by accident. 

Today there is wide agreement, 
on the physical side of science 
approaching unanimity, that the 
stream of knowledge is heading 
toward a non-mechanical reality. 
Mind no longer appears as an acci- 
dental intruder into the realm of 
matter; we are beginning to suspect 
that it is the creator and governor 
of matter. The universe o^ins to 
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look more like a great thought than 
a great machine. (MacmiiUn) 

Carl Crow in 

**400 lAillion Customers** 

The number of letters, and the 
length of the letters, which Ameri- 
can business men find it necessary 
to write amaze the business men of 
other nationalities. The responsi- 
bility for American verbosity, I feel 
sure, lies with the very efficient 
American stenographer, and the 
temptation to garrulousness pro- 
vided by the skill of her fingers. In 
some offices it seems that letter writ- 
ing has become a major undertak- 


ing, like writing for publication, 
and not a means to an end. 

It is my candid opinion, after 
reading these letters for about 20 
years, that half the typewriters in 
America could be scrapped and half 
the stenographers married off, and 
the wheels of business would run 
just as fast and with a good deal 
less waste effort. If every business 
man were compelled to read over, 
at the beginning of each day, copies 
of the letters he dictated one year 
before, he would see for himself 
that many of*them were twice as 
long as necessary, and that many 
were not necessary at all. (Harper) 


♦ ♦ 
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Vacationing with History 

Excerpt from Sunset Magazine 


E very summer, William G. Paden 
and his family, of Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, set out to drive over the famous 
old wagon trails of the pioneers: the 
Santa Fe Trail, the Pony Express, the 
Mormon Trail, the marches of Juan 
Bautista de Anza and (kneral Fre- 
mont. Their biggest adventure was re- 
tracing the Oregon-California Trail, 
which witnessed the great migration of 
45,000 people from Missouri to the 
Golden West in 1849. 

After reading alt the old guidebooks, 
diaries and letters they could find, they 
drove to Independence, Missouri, to 


start their long trail home, armed with 
maps and notebooks. It took them six 
summers to complete the job. Often 
they had to travel over unmarked 
fields and along river bottoms — when 
the car rebell^, they walked or rode 
horseback. They found stirring remind- 
ers of the great trek: deep ruts cut by 
the iron-bound wheels, ox shoes, axles, 
cross-marked graves. And they discov- 
ered the historically important sites of 
old Fort St. Vraine on the Platte River, 
and of Fort Hall, junction of the 
pioneer roads that led to California ^ 
and Oregon. 



What has happened to 
the “Cream-PufF Pioneers”? 

Pilgrims^ Progress in Alaska 

Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly 
fV. B. Courtney 


W E STOOD in a clearing where 
yesterday there had been 
old trees and primeval wil- 
derness. Peter, broad and Nordic, 
stooped and filled both hands with 
virgin soil. There was a light on his 
face like the flash of a plowshare 
when it turns at the field’s edge. 

“This is fine dirt. Mister!” said 
Peter. 

It was moist and dark, with* rich 
hints of fertility — in it lay the 
bounty of the centuries. 

Mayta, his wife, came near and 
stared with us at the fisted earth. 
She was tall and slim and young, 
and their baby was in a sling upon 
her back. 

“I’ve seen two farms blow away 
from me back in the States!” said 
Peter. “ But this one ain’t going to 
do that. Mister!” 

This was the picture you carried 
away from Matanuska: a young 
American family, innocent of eco- 
nomic or political controversies — 
knowing only that here was a coun- 
try free fi^m drought and dust storms, 
a place where by honest toil they 
could make a go of things. 

This year will be momentous for 
the colonists of Matanuska. The 


purse strings in Washington are clos- 
ing; Matanuska is on its own — to 
go down as another expensive crack- 
pot experiment in patent-medicine 
sociology or to flourish as a mile- 
stone in sound depression relief. 

The uprooting four years ago of 
a thousand men, women and chil- 
dren, the transporting of them more 
than 3000 miles to a new world, was 
spectacular and controversial. The 
pilgrims were called Cream-PufF Pi- 
oneers; there were fights and sick- 
ness and hysteria; delegates were 
actually dispatched to Washington 
to charge parsimony. In those days 
the shirkers and homesick, the unfit 
and the misfit, had not yet departed 
to give a clear view of the Peters 
and the Maytas, who typify the 170 
families left in Matanuska Colony 
of the 245 that were chosen. 

Laymen often wonder why dis- 
tant Alaska was chosen — with ini- 
tial costsof transportation and ground 
preparation so great that only a 
sm^ number of needy families could 
be aided. The military advantage 
of a widely tilled and settled Alaska 
is, perhaps, the incentive principally 
credited. A vast land, it lies far out 
at the crown of the Pacific, extends 
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west of Hawaii like a sentry box 
guarding the main routes over which 
any invaders from Asia would have 
to approach us. But it would 
take scores of Matanuskas before 
Alaska will be competent to pro- 
vision an embattled American defen- 
sive army. 

“I figure,” said Peter, “it’s just 
one of them things you can’t blame 
nobody for and it comes out good 
anyhow.” There have been many 
such instances; movements for which 
neither legal justification nor clear 
purpose can be discerned, but after 
a while you see it had to happen. 

Alaska is a “natural,” in these days 
of international hunger for good land. 
The flow there on a large scale was 
inevitable — with our agricultural 
population crowded over the edges 
of non-arable land. Its coastal region 
has lots of precipitation, luxuriant 
vegetation, and escapes prolonged 
cold. Lowest winter temperatures 
do not approach those of the Mid- 
central States from which the Ma- 
tanuska settlers came. The warm 
Japan Current does for Alaska’s 
coast what the Gulf Stream does 
for the British Isles. The Kenai pen- 
insula, which like Matanuska is south 
of the Alaskan Range, has a climate 
more temperate than New England’s, 
and large numbers of settlers are 
going there now. 

Government experts hold that , 
Alaska contains 65,000 square miles 
of tillable land; 35,000 more ideal 
for grazing. This nearly equals the 
whole area of New England and 


Pennsylvania and should support 
an equivalent population. 

Alaska has been, essentially, a 
mining and fishing civilization, with 
fiir and lumber tagging along. These 
are fields of quick huge profits, with 
no thought for tomorrow — indus- 
tries that attract hordes of transient 
workers, industries that pay good 
wages, bring high living costs on 
their margins, and do not build up 
stable communities. 

It has been difficult to get ener- 
getic men to remain on the soil, for 
there is a gamble involved in mining 
that gets into the blood. Nearly 
every professional man I talked with 
— dentists, aviators, railroaders — 
either has a stake in a mine or a 
“field partner” (a projector whom 
he finances). 

I asked Peter whether he thought 
any of the Matanuska cobnists might 
succumb to the fever. 

“Mebbe,” said Peter, “although 
once a feller signs the various agree- 
ments with the government it won’t 
be a light matter to pull stakes again. 
Look at this soil. The government 
agents say it’s 18 feet deep in some 
places. That’s my kind of pay dirt.” 

It is due to Colonel Otto F. Ohl- 
son, general manager of the Alaska 
Railroad, that a federally blessed 
colonization project came into the 
Matanuska Valley. Years ago he 
realized that his railroad and the 
towns beside it would find security 
only upon a base of permanent agri- 
culture. When drought and dust 
storms harassed the West, Colonel 
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Ohlson set a pregnant word in Sec- 
retary Roper’s ear, and the Mata- 
nuska idea was born. 

There were mistakes in the be- 
ginning, mostly caused by haste; 
but there was shrewdness, too. Or- 
ders went out to WPA field workers 
to nominate families from the relief 
lists of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan: a section that most nearly 
paralleled Alaska climatically. The 
field men were strictly charged to 
pick only experienced farmers, pref- 
erably of Scandinavian origin and 
not more than 40 years old, and 
warned not to overpaint the prom- 
ised land. Still, there were loose se- 
lections, and other errors: one in 
not having tools and impldthents 
available for the colonists when they 
reached the valley, another in per- 
mitting almost reckless building up 
of debt loads by some colonists. 

Whatever the past mistakes may 
have been, when you alight from 
the train or bus at Palmer, the Val- 
ley’s principal town, you can see 
that one day this is going to be an 
impressive capital. In a loose quad- 
rangle around a park there is a large 
school — as well staffed and equipped 
as the best in the States. This is 
likewise true of the hospital. There 
is a dormitory which eventually will 
be an inn when more homes for nurses, 
teachers and others are ready. Scat- 
tered beyond the quadrangle are 
cooperative buildings, machine shop, 
a big hatchery and the other build- 
ings of an up-to-date farm colony. 
The school is the center of social 
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activities, with clubrooms and a huge 
auditorium for movies and dances. 

The colony is scattered over more 
than 10,000 acres and its 170 families 
live in warm, comfortable, inexpen- 
sive houses. The original pioneers 
lived in tents during the summer 
and fall while the houses were being 
constructed, and 75 families quit 
then. Hand-picked families to build 
up the present number were select- 
ed from a long waiting list, now 
said to total 15,000. 

“It’s working out here like every 
place where you git a thousand peo- 
ple together,” Peter said. “Some 
man is better than other man. Some 
never done working. There’s that 
Mrs. Novak: she has a family, but 
she finds time to drive a taxicab, 
work in the store — anything to 
make a little for getting on the feet. 
Then there was that girl who opened 
a beauty shop while her mother and 
father worked on their tract. There’s 
more than a dozen families self- 
supporting already. Pretty good, eh, 
for people who were on relief only 
three years ago!” 

If Matanuska is a part, however 
remote, of the national defense plan, 
if it is the beginning of a farsighted 
scheme to husband resources, it is 
cheap; for it has cost, altogether, 
scarcely more than the price of a 
modern destroyer. Purely on relief 
grounds, it is not easy to justify. 

Total federal grants fall just short 
of 15,000,000 — mostly spent on 
roads, public improvements and 
buildings. About 11,300,000 has been 
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loaned, or is available for lending, 
to the colonists and secured by mort- 
gages on their farms and chattels. 
In their home districts it was cost- 
ing the government about I500 a 
year to maintain each of those fam- 
ilies on relief. 

Under the original terms, the gov- 
ernment paid transportation for 
each colonist, his family and 2000 
pounds of household goods. Every 
subsequent advantage, save com- 
munity facilities at Palmer, was 
counted into the sum he would have 
to repay. He received 40 acres of 
land, and materials and help to 
build his dwelling; he could draw 
livestock and fiirm machinery in 
line with his personal desires. 

There was little check on each 
colonist’s borrowing. Thrifty peo- 
ple lived thriftily; wasteful people 
lived prodigally. Some pioneers ran 
their debts as high as |i6,ooo; an 
insane burden that could never be 
repaid. Eventually a debt commis- 
sion was established. This called in 
each colonist for a review of his sit- 
uation and a joint decision as to 
the amount he should repay. 

The average settlement, secured 
by mortgage, comes to about I5000, 
which the colonist promises to re- 
pay fully through amortization over 
a period of 30 years, with interest 
at three percent. 

The colonists have formed the 
Matanuska Valley Farmers Coop- 
erating Assodation to market thdr 
products. The project had an in- 
come of $ 200,000 last year; and for 


the first six months paid its mem- 
bers a percent dividend. “Ma- 
tanuska Maid’’ dairy prfiducts are 
displayed in Anchorage windows. 

Colonel Ol^n has dreams of a 
million-doUar market along his rail- 
road for Matanuska products, and 
has figures to give them substance. 
He sees the colonists eventually 
making incomes of more than ^000 
each, ^rtainly the canneries and 
mines, which now fetch all their 
provender in cans to a land where 
fresh vegetables have been almost 
unknown, will afford a market when 
the Matanuska output is consistent 
and dependable; the steamship of- 
ficials hope to be able to take aboard 
fresh Matanuska things at Seward. 

The chances are that the govern- 
ment will get back much of the 
money it has put into Matanuska. 
It has made an important step in 
national defense. It has turned the 
searchlight of American public in- 
terest upon a virgin agricultural land 
that, in expert opinion, can support 
in comfort and modest prosperity 
a {Mpulation of 18,000,000 instead 
of its present 60,000. 

When you come away from Ma- 
tanuska, you will be filled with sta- 
tistics and theories. You may have 
no better idea of the wisdom of the 
eqieriment than when first you came: 

I didn't. But gradually those mat- 
ters fade into a lar^, clearer pic- 
ture of a band of bst, frightened 
people who came out of a swamp 
of hopelessness and were set on a 
firm road to self-support. 



My Own Old Age Security 

Condensed from Your Life 
Dorothy Blake 

O LD AGE SECURITY IS some- Friends say to me, “But you 
thing everybody talks about have children for your old age. 
and thinks about — in terms They'll always share their lives 
of money. The kind I want is based with you and keep you busy.” That 
on an inner security that does not is just what I don’t want. I want to 
show up in the bank account, and be a friend to my children — not 
that outward events and condi- one of those elderly parents who 
tions cannot change. have no hobbies, no outside con- 

What started my mind adven- tacts, no intellectual activities; who 
turing on the subject was old man live in their children and their 
Andrews across the street. Mr. An- grandchildren and, whether finan- 
drews is old — his patiently clasped cially dependent or not, are in corn- 
hands behind the stooping l^ck as plete spiritual and mental depend- 
he wandered over to pass the time ence. I am s mother by biological 
of day told me that. And his first fact — I must be a person, worthy 
remark told me so again: “My,” of sharing such part of my chil- 
he said, “the days seem awful long dren’s lives as they choose to give 
now, don’t they ? Sun up so early and me, by my own endeavors, 
down so late — seem awful long.” What talents have I, then, to 
And to me they seem so mad- work with, what interests to cul- 
deningly short! Such a lot to do, so tivate, what character traits to 
many fascinating interests and ac- overcome — that when my children 
tivities to follow, with the baffling shall appraise me, as they appraise 
thought that none of them can be all others, with that cool impar- 
followed to completion — at least tiality of youth, I shall not disap- 
not in any single span of daylight, point them ? 

Now I have energy, work to do, Certainly there is no surer old 
human responsibilities, and all these age security than the ability to get 
things light up my days with eager- along with all sorts of people — all 
ness and make the brief hours of ages — all points of view. I must 
leisure a rare joy. But what of the be constantly alert to make new 
time when I shall be old? I don’t friends, for old ones will inevitably 
want tired and idle hands clasped move on. I must learn the art of 
behind my back and the days to friendliness and tolerance now, for 
seem long! it is well-nigh impossible to ac- 
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quire that ability at 60. Miracles 
of personality do not come about 
except through the painful process 
of cultivated growth. So I make a 
sort of sporting event of finding 
something attractive or stimulat- 
ing in every person I meet^ and I 
make a mental hazard out of trying 
to overcome the grouchiness or 
standofEshness of the difficult ones. 

Ordinary people are so often ex- 
traordinary when you get to know 
them. Taxi men fascinate me as 
they talk over their shoulders while 
skimming passing fenders. In the 
hours of the day and night, while 
they cruise* from one street to an- 
other, they formulate a philosophy 
of life which has often opened my 
mental windows and let in the fresh 
air of human courage. Book agents 
at my front door have told me sto- 
ries of their personal lives, which 
have given me glimpses of the gal- 
lantry of the human spirit — men 
and women with mediocre equip- 
ment in personality and mental 
ability who face with bravery and 
humor the necessity of working for 
a drab living. 

I can’t help taking on the ap- 
pearance of advancing years, but 
I can keep my mind and heart open 
to the enthusiasms of youth. Hence 
I spend what time I can with small 
children, hoping to benefit by their 
freshness and wonder at the com- 
monplace things of the world — 
their regal independence of public 
or private opinion, their spirit of 
adventure, which makes life a thrill 


instead of a matter of drawing the 
breath in and out for endless years. 
I must learn not to be aifnoyed at 
the crazy things adolescents do or 
shocked at the things they say. I 
can’t afford to get tut-tutty if my 
old age security is to bring me the 
fiin and interests for which I hope. 

I am planning too for days when 
my social life may be bounded by 
four walls. Then is when I shall 
read, following a plan I have long 
had in mind. I want to take a vol- 
ume of Emerson^ or Lafcadio Hearn, 
or Conrad, and trace with them the 
fascinating travels of their fine minds. 
Any one of them refers to books he 
has enjoyed, and quotes favorite 
passages. These references, followed 
to the original source, would give 
me a variety and breadth of reading 
which could not be matched by 
any stereotyped list obtainable. 

Such a wealth of mental and 
emotional adventuring lies before 
me — for my old age. It is for this 
reason that now, in my middle age, 
I read all I can to keep my mind 
flexible and eager. In my old age 
I shall carry out a plan — but it 
must be the continuation of habits 
and interests cultivated now. 

Then there is the garden, which 
has been for so long an odd-time oc- 
cupation, but for which I shall have 
leisure in my old age. In the past 
few months I have met an herbalist 
who has opened new mental vistas 
to me: stories of ancients who have 
grown and used herbs for every- 
thing from health to love charms 
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and the perfuming of family and 
bridal linens. Cherry pie with rose 
petals baked under the crust is only 
one of the fascinating recipes he 
had found in old cook books. An 
herb garden could lead me into all 
the mental interests I should need 
to the age of 90 and beyond. Cured 
herbs in endless variety could give 
me ample reason for calling on my 
neighbors bearing gifts. What is 
more pleasure than sharing with 
friends some product of your own 
labor? Yes, I shall have an herb 
garden. 

And this will lead me on into 
another interest which is now a sort 
of part-time hobby. For I love to 
experiment creatively with aftrange 
foreign recipes and the old Amer- 
ican ones which are the heritage of 
my native land. Herbs add subtle 
flavorings in endless variety to foods 
and romance to the mind. I enjoy 
getting other people to talk over 
their pet recipes — both men and 
women become inspired when the 
conversation is guided into the sub- 
ject of cooking. They become un- 
self-conscious and emerge as human 
beings. My favorite rule for Italian 
spaghetti came from a scissors grinder 
who knocks at my back door in the 
Ides of March. A treasured one for 
German coffee cake from a dowager 
who banishes the chef and bakes 
it for her millionaire husband. There 
is no social leveler like a kitchen 
stove. 

Most of these pleasures I have 
set myself to enjoy may strike you 
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as selfish. In a sense they are, but 
I believe they can be bent to un- 
selfish ends. 1 want my old age to 
be useful as well as content. I don’t 
want security in a vacuum. 

That is another reason «why I 
keep up my story-telling to chil- 
dren. It was at one time my pro- 
fession and my greatest joy. Noth- 
ing is quite so tonic to a feeling of 
usefulness as to hold a roomful of 
children spellbound and happy for 
an hour. They have no veneer of 
outward courtesy and attention such 
as one finds with an adult group. 
Children either like the story and 
the teller or they create bedlam 
with wigglings and catcalls. But 
when they do like what you have 
to offer, there is a concentration of 
attention, a heart-warming response, 
which puts me on emotional wings. 

Week after week, in a slum sec- 
tion of Chicago, a reform school* 
product of 18 carried his crip- 
pled little sister to my story hour. 
Snuggled close in my lap she would 
keep her eyes on my face to hear 
the Adventures of the White Cat; 
and her big brother, Tony, asked 
again and again for the re-telling 
of the Marriage of Arthur and 
Guinevere with its poetry of spring 
blossoms and pledged love and loy- 
alty. I want to go on, in my lei- 
sured years, with this way of bring- 
ing beauty and imagination and 
release to the children who need 
them so much. My old age can 
never be dull and self-centered while 
my coming into a social settlement, 
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an institution, a hospital ward can 
mean happiness to limited lives. 

What so many people seem to 
forget, in planning for their increas- 
ing years, is that wherever you go, 
whatever you do, you must take 
yourself with you. It is with this 
self that I am working and design- 
ing for my own old age security. I 
must take time now — steal it, use 
every possible minute for those oc- 
cupations which do not pay divi- 
dends in cash. I want to be alive 


And So ^hey Married’^ II 

Helen 

Star of "Victoria Regina,’ 

[Y HUSBAND, Charlie McArthur, 
will hate my repeating the story 
of how we met — he says it’s been told 
so often on Broadway that when men 
pass him crackers, they say, " We wish 
they were emeralds, Charlie.” This is 
the true story. 

Shortly before Christmas, 1926, Marc 
Connelly suggested that I accompany 
him to a party at Neysa McMein’s. I 
protested, but he told me I did not 
know too many people and it would do 
me good. Marc forgot me as soon as we 
were there, and I was awfully fright- 
ened. It happened to be one of those 
afternoons when Geoige Gershwin and 
Irving Berlin were playing Neysa’s two 
pianos; Alice Duer Miller and Nelson 
Doubleday were arguing. I felt like a 
real "hick.” 


while Tm living. I want to be good 
company for myself, when no other 
is available, and good company for 
other people when they are with 
me. I want to take everything out 
of the world that can be extracted 
in the way of happiness and stimu- 
lation and increasing mental activ- 
ity. If I do that I am getting 
ready in the best possible way 
for my own old age security — the 
kind that comes from individual 
effort. 


Hayes 

in Ladies’ Home Journal 

A young man came and sat beside 
me. 

My face must have mirrored my 
terror, for he did not try to talk. 

Eventually, I made my first attempt 
at conversation. He was eating from a 
paper bag, and I asked him what he 
was eating. 

"Peanuts. Want some?” 

I nodded. 

As he handed them to me, he said, 
"I wish they were emeralds.” 

I thought this the funniest remark 
I had ever heard; and when he said 
nothing more I felt more at home than 
I ever had with a stranger. My next 
venture at conversation was to say 
I must leave, and this dark young 
fellow, whose name I did not know, 
said he would take me home* 
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^ urtle Hatchery 

E very May, on many miles of 
shore along the Gulf of Mexico 
just south of Texas, turtles 
gather in such countless thousands to 
deposit their eggs that their 2- to 3-foot 
shells make a continuous clicking as 
they move about the beach. Mexican 
egg-hunters walk on their backs as on 
a moving floor. Finding a suitable place, 
each turtle digs a hole and deposits 60 
or 70 eggs which it carefully covers with 
sand. Within three days, the turtles 
leave the beach as suddenly as they 
arrived. 

Kgg-hunters — not only men, but 
coyotes and vultures — start digging 
as soon as the first eggs arc laid. The 
men remain only a little longer than 
the turtles, but beasts and bii^s stay 
through the 21 days required to hatch 
the eggs. Then occurs the greatest 
sight of all — the tiny turtles begin to 
pop out of the sand like great fleas and 
race for the water. The shore is alive 
with them, their shells so soft they are 
easy prey for the coyotes and vultures, 
but there are so many only a small 
portion are eaten. 

Even when they reach the water 
they are not safe: offshore, in immense 
schools, fish are awaiting them. But the 
parent turtles have wisely chosen this 
beach, for close to the sands are honey- 
combed rocks, and in these reefs most 
of the baby turtles find safety until 
their shells harden. 

— Lillian Leonard in QhAt 

No l^respass Song 

A bird’s song is more than an expres- 
. sion of happiness or a method of 
courtship; primarily it establishes terri- 
torial rights. Among the majority of 
migratory birds, the males come north 


in the spring earlier than the females, 
and do not sing for a few days. Then, 
when a male suddenly bursts into 
song, he proclaims to all birds within 
hearing that “this is my claim, and 
trespassers will be prosecuted.” When, 
about ten days later, the female ar- 
rives, she claims the male, along with 
his established territory. Some birds, 
such as the robin, have their nests half 
built by the time the females arrive. 

Throughout egg incubation, the male 
sings strongly; but when the young 
birds are hatched he must leave his 
singing perch at times to help gather 
food. His song grows less as the time 
approaches for the fledglings to leave 
the nest, and when the family goes on 
its travels there is little need for song, 
except in the evening to establish a 
claim for territory where they roost 
overnight. By autumn, the young birds 
are independent, and the glad songs of 
spring and summer are heard no more. 
The need* is ended. — Kerry Wood 

Interpretive Dancing 

S EVERAL YEARS AGO Prof. K. VOn 

Frisch of the University of Munich 
set out to find out why, as soon as one 
bee had found a feeding place, hundreds 
mysteriously appeared within a short 
time, all from the same hive. He con- 
structed observation hives with glass 
windows; bees were painted in five 
colors and numbered by code so they 
could be readily distinguished in flight. 

The first bee to discover honey 
returned to the hive and delivered its 
load; then it began to dance. For one 
full minute it twisted to right and left, 
then repeated its dance with equal 
vigor on another spot. The other bees 
tripped behind the dancer, closely fol- 
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lowing its every twist and turn. The 
dance was accompanied by a scent 
signal from a special gland in the 
abdomen. 

When the dance ended the bees 
turned one by one and left the hive. 
From the bee scout they had learned 
not only where to go, but what species 
of flower to expect. In a few minutes 
all found the spot, not by following the 
dancer, but independendy. 

— Liurary Digest 

Air Liner 

M igrating hummingbirds, say or- 
nithologists, often stow away on 
southbound Canada geese, nestling 
in the soft, warm feathers of the great 
bird. Hunters who have shot these 
geese frequently see the small creatures 
dart away from their crashing air liner; 
occasionally the hummingbird also 
has been shot. — N, Y, IleraU Tribuni 

Fragile traveler 

M ost people think of butterflies 
as delicate, short-lived creatures, 
fluttering around a limited area; the 
truth is that at least 290 varieties, 
many of them common, live for months 
and migrate thousands of miles. 

When the Monarch butterflies, abun- 
dant in the United States, migrate 
southward in the autumn in enormous 
flocks, some of them are carried out to 
sea and, apparendy assisted by prevail- 
ing winds, a few reach England. An- 
other remarkable flyer, the little yellow 
^ trios LisOy has several times appeared 
in great numbers in Bermuda, having 
flown from North America, whose 
nearest point is more than 600 miles 
away. 

The Painted Lady is often seen flying 
in clouds along the North African 


coast. Crossing the Mediterranean, it 
arrives in England in June after flying 
over Europe; some occasionally go as 
far north as Iceland. In California, a 
flight of the Painted Lady was ob- 
served in 1924 that was at least 40 
miles wide, and which took three days 
to pass, traveling at a speed of about 
six miles an hour. The scientist who 
recorded the flight estimated a total of 
eirounA three thousand million butterflies. 

— C. B. WOliama, Sc.D., Chief Entomologist, 
Rothamsted Experimental Station, England 

Butterflies are fighters, too. Many 
males assume possession of a certain 
area which they defend against all 
comers. Here they perch, day after day, 
on a favorite leaf or tree trunk from 
which they sally forth to patrol their 
territory. If another appears, a short 
but lively fight takes place. The 
intruder vanquished, patrolling is re- 
sumed. Not infrequently, the butterfly 
will dash at warblers or other small 
birds incautious enough to trespass. 

— Austin H. Clark in The American Sekolar 

The Swallows Keep a Date 

F or 160 years, migrating swallows 
have arrived at the Mission of San 
Juan Capistrano, on the California 
coast, on March 19th, and have flown 
south again on October 23rd. On March 
18, an advance guard of several hun- 
dred wings in from the ocean, circles 
the Mission and flies back to sea. The 
Mission brothers, meanwhile, are dig- 
ging and watering a big mudhole from 
which the birds will draw material to 
repair their nests. Next dawn, a lower- 
ing cloud appears on the horizon, grows 
bigger and Ugger until it almost blots 
out the sunlight; the air is loud with the 
beat of thousands of narrow wings. 
Suddenly, while the rest fly on to the 
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canyons beyond, a great segment of the 
swallow cloud breaks off, swoops down 
on the Mission, and there begins 
Capistrano’s annual battle of birds as 
the swallows fight and drive off inter- 
loping swifts and sparrows from last 
year’s nests. 

Legend says the swallows first built 
their mud nests under the eaves of an 


inn in San Juan, and that when the 
innkeeper destroyed their nests and 
drove them away they found a welcome 
at the Mission and have never for- 
gotten. In recent years crowds have 
gathered to witness the coming of the 
swallows, and NBC has broadcast the 
whirr of their wings. 

— Time tnd Sunset Mugasine 


I Cannot Swim! 

Frances Lester Warren in “Endicott and I** 


C ONSULTATIONS have been held over 
me. Experts have been called in. 
But people will not grasp the fUtbt that 
I am one of those women who consti- 
tutionally cannot learn to swim. To 
any critic who says that I have not 
been trained by the proper method, I 
reply: I have been trained by all 
methods. There is no device under 
heaven that has not been tried upon 
me. But 1 cannot begin to swim. 

When I know that a swimming lesson 
is in store I cower behind the bath- 
house door until further delay would 
mean a search party. Then I try to 
advance to my fate with assurance. 
Evading my son’s outstretched, clam- 
my arms, I throw myself hysterically 
into the sea. 

I shall not attempt to describe all 
that happens next. I cannot answer for 
the subtleties of teaching a non-teach- 
able, non-aquatic animal to swim. 

I try to follow orders. But I cannot 
help sinking. I sink with the firmness of 
a submarine submerging; I sink unan- 
imously, not head filst, not feet 
first, but horizontally and as a whole. 


Then I am fished up and arranged care- 
fully once more upon the waves and 
bidden yet another time to strike out. 
Strike out! Oh attitudes most orthodox 
and frog-like. I have learned to strike 
them all. Not, however, upon the 
surface. 

Drugged by sea water, I struggle on, 
only mind enough left to wonder what 
great faith supports this excellent son 
of mine that he should spend an hour 
alternately launching me and dredging 
for me with morose persistence. 

Just as the last glimmer of intel- 
ligence is about to be drowned out, my 
respite comes. My daughter, surging 
by, calls: “Make her go in. She ought 
not to overdo when she is just learn- 
ing.” Make her go in! With an ironic 
cackle I laugh terribly between chat- 
tering teeth and wade out. 

Many people have condemned as 
artificial George Meredith’s figure of 
speech describing walking across the 
garden as “ Swimming across the grassy 
lawn.” I support Meredith — if one 
must swim the best place is, in my 
opinion, on the lawn. {fioughton mfiin) 



The composite career of a 
successful Navy officer 


YouHl Never Get Rich 

Condensed from Fortune 


s an Officer and Gentleman^ U. S, N., 
your story might well run like thisj 
which Fortune puts together from a selec- 
tion of case histories: 

B ack home, when you first won 
your appointment to the 
^ Naval Academy, you were 
the most important kid in town. 
But you found little glamour in 
your first two years at Annapolis, 
and the curriculum was tougher 
than anything you had ever tackled 
— 19 hours •a week of engineering 
and mathematics and language and 
history (flunk one and you’re out). 
It was hard to get up at 6:20 every 
morning and be run ragged until 
evening, with no liberty except 
Saturday afternoons, when you 
were allowed spending money at 
the rate of a month. 

But the summer cruises were ex- 
citing, and when the gold stripes 
and privileges of upper-class life 
arrived, you began to feel like some- 
body after all. You played football, 
got to be a midshipman ensign, and 
showed aptitude for gunnery. And 
learned good manners, and visited 
your roommate in Philadelphia, 
and had your first taste of the 
social pampering in store for per- 
sonable young Navy men. You got 
used to l^ing called ‘'Mister,” which 
would be your Navy title until you 


reached commander rank; and lis- 
tened to so many lectures admon- 
ishing you not to consider yourself 
superior to the civilian that you 
actually felt you were a cut above, 
but that it would be improper to 
show you thought so. 

You graduated 93rd in a class of 
420. That number — 93 — estab- 
lished forever your place in the 
Navy hierarchy. It meant that the 
92 classmates ahead of you were to 
be your seniors in rank (although 
all of you graduated as ensigns), 
and all those behind were your 
juniors. It determined your turn 
for promotion and settled the ques- 
tion of who should be the responsi- 
ble officer in a group; who should sit 
nearer the head of table at mess; 
who should enter a small boat first; 
{i.e.y the junior); who should call 
first on whom at a new station; and 
who should mutter politely “By 
your leave. Sir,” on overtaking the 
other along a walk on stairway. 

By graduation time the academy 
had saved enough for you out of 
your midshipman’s $ 6 $ monthly 
salary (for clothing, boolu, supplies, 
etc.) so that you were only $250 
shy of the #700 you needed for an 
officer’s outfit — uniforms, epaulets, 
sword, cocked hat, etc. 

Your commission as an ensign. 


® ^imt-LiJi Bldg,^ Rockt/elhr CinUTy M T. C, 

(JRortuney Mttrehy *yS) 
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U. S. N., was revocable any time 
during the first two years; and one 
way to lose it was to get married 
before the period was up. But that 
rule didn’t bother you much. You 
knew you couldn’t support a wife 
on your salary of $1700 — out of 
which you had to pay for food 
aboard ship and buy your uniforms 
as well as civilian clothes. It also 
prevented unfortunate matings: 
“wrong” wives — troublesome, wan- 
ton, socially minus, or just plain 
dumb — that ruined officers’ ca- 
reers. Another reason for the two- 
year bachelor rule was that a new 
officer had to spend his first five 
years at sea. 

Your first job was No. 3 Ijfficer 
in No. I turret on a battleship, and 
you didn’t have much chance to 
shine. But you kept your part of 
the ship spotless and won over the 
wise old petty officers by asking 
questions instead of trying to bluff. 

Shipboard life turned out to be 
surprisingly expensive. Your mess- 
room bills took nearly $50 out of 
your I140 per month. Much of the 
rest went for entertaining, as you 
often had civilian guests aboard to 
return their hospitality, and gave 
formal dinner parties about once a 
week in port. (No liquor.) More- 
over, you were taken up by well-to- 
do persons whom you probably 
never would have met as a ^1700- 
a-year civilian, and whose atten- 
tions called for occasional orchids, 
theater tickets, supper-club checks 
— effectively keeping you broke. 


When after three years you were 
transferred to a destroyer you found 
the life crude compared to that on 
the battleship; you got seasick 
right off, but discovered that was 
no disgrace on a destroyer, which 
behaves so madly in heavy seas 
that for days it may be impossible 
to set a mess table. You saw a lot of 
your commander and got to be fire- 
control officer, and altogether had a 
fairly exciting two years. Then 
came your shore duty in the Post- 
graduate School, Annapolis. 

Before going back to sea as lieu- 
tenant aboard a cruiser, you mar- 
ried a Philadelphia girl. You hadn’t 
saved any money, but your married 
pay was over $4000; and your ship 
was based at San Pedro, one of the 
least expensive stations. You had 
just about finished your punctilious 
exchange of calls with the rest of. 
the Service colony when you had to 
go out with the battle fleet on ma- 
neuvers for two months, and there- 
after you were often at sea for 
gunnery drills. 

Each morning your wife drove 
you to Navy Landing to catch the 
7:40 boat. In the afternoon she had 
a few Navy wives for bridge, greet- 
ing them with the classic welcome: 
“Good to have you aboard.” After- 
ward, like any suburban wife, she 
drove to Navy Landing to fetch 
you home. At night you tended to 
some household job or, more likely, 
studied, occasionally pouring from 
the pot of coffee perpetually ready 
in the average Navy house. Your 
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wife liked you best in uniform but 
you always wore civilian clothes 
ashore so you could cut loose, if you 
felt like it, without being conspicu- 
ous. 

Two more years of that routine 
(your baby was bom while you 
were at sea) and it was time for 
shore duty in Washington. “Good 
experience,” your commander friend 
advised you. “Looks good on your 
record. Never hurts to be where the 
brass hats can see you.” You landed 
a desk job in the Ordnance Bureau. 
The expense was worse than you had 
expected. You couldn’t rent a place 
for less than $125, and you had to 
buy a lot of-household equipment. 
By the time you were settled you 
were out JI300 for the move, and 
that was tough because you were 
still paying the obstetrician in Cali- 
fornia. (Navy medical care for 
your family extends only to dis- 
pensary service.) You had to buy a 
summer and winter wardrobe, not 
only for your family but for your- 
self, as you would never wear your 
uniform in Washington except at 
White House receptions and the 
like. 

But the worst feature was the 
social obligation of keeping up with 
other officers, so many of whom 
had outside income or moneyed 
wives. You were thrifty at the Army 
and Navy Country Club; and you 
managed on 30-cent lunches in the 
Navy Building cafeteria, along 
with everyone else from Admirals 
to stenographers. But your ^80 a 


week barely saw you through, and 
at the end of two years you and 
your wife were more than ready to 
go back to San Pedro. 

You certainly weren’t making 
any money in the Navy. There 
were, however, compensations. You 
worked side by side with men you 
had lived with at the Academy, 
who were mostly as poor as you. 
You kept in good physical trim 
and looked several years younger 
than civilians of your age. You 
were a step removed from the hard 
realities of civilian life, and you had 
the masculine satisfaction of life at 
sea. You loved the Service and 
were sure of holding your job if 
you did it well and kept your 
health. 

Then something happened — some- 
thing called “selection promotion,” 
which meant that you didn’t know 
if you’d be in the Navy seven years 
thence. It had been started in 1916, 
and applied at that time only to 
grades above lieutenant commander. 
Certain officers — presumably the 
fittest — were picked each year to 
fill vacancies in the next higher 
grade, while those passed over by 
the Selection Board were obliged 
to retire at a given time. You had 
heard of first-rate officers walking 
the plank simply because the Board 
didn’t consider them “best,” and 
there were dark hints of politics 
and favoritism. But it had all seemed 
remote until, one day in 19349 or- 
ders dune that henceforth selec- 
tion would apply to dll officers 
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above ensign. This was to relieve 
the stagnation in promotion caused 
by some 800 officers inducted dur- 
ing the war, all senior to you. It 
meant that of the 250 remaining 
members of your class, who had 
counted on a lifetime in the Serv- 
ice, about 100 were to be ushered 
out. 

You were staff gunnery officer in 
a destroyer squadron at the time, 
a job that called for all your ener- 
gies and tact. But you kept think- 
ing about selection and wondering 
whether your fitness reports showed 
you as “determined, resolute” or 
merely “fairly steady as “strong, 
dynamic” or that damningly faint 
“effectual under normal and rou- 
tine circumstances.” Mostly you 
stewed over the answer your former 
commanders had filed to the crucial 
question: “Considering the possi- 
ble requirements in war, indicate 
your attitude toward having this 
officer under your command; (i) 
Particularly desire to have him? 
(2) Be pleased . . .? (3) Be satis- 
fied . . .? (4) Prefer not to . . .?” 
You wondered how in God’s name 
you would support your family if 
you were passed over and had to 
get out at the age of 43 with I2047 
retirement pay. 

All through March, when the 
Board was sitting, the wardrooms 
were jittery. Then the “Selected 
Up” list came by radio from Wash- 
ington, and your name was on it. 
You felt pretty badly about the 
men who were passed over, par- 
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ticularly that fellow with the in- 
valid wife. 

And there you are today, with a 
salary of about I5600, stationed at 
Manila, where Navy life is extremely 
interesting — and cheaper. Nearing 
the halfway mark towand your max- 
imum retirement age (64), you pause 
to take stock of your career. You 
must face selection three more times 
before you can be an Admiral, and 
you know the odds against you will 
go progressively higher. Reluctantly 
you note that your seafaring days 
are about two-thirds over. 

For your next shore station you 
choose the Naval Gun Factory at 
Washington and follow it with the 
one-year course for commanders in 
the Naval War College. As prac- 
tical prerequisite to any future com- 
mand of a big ship, you go as 
executive officer on a battleship, in 
which job you run the whole in- 
ternal works, while the captain 
keeps his mind on fleet problems 
and Washington. Three more years 
at the Bureau of Ordnance, work- 
ing on gun design and armaments 
— and you are ready for your big 
command — a battleship or heavy 
cruiser — and the single sea-tour 
allowed you as a captain. But you 
want very much to be an Admiral, 
so you wisely put in three more 
years at the War College; and there’s 
one chance in four that you’ll make 
the grade. From that point on, 
there’s not much use in planning, 
because you’ll have little to say 
about things. You might become 
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commander of battleships, Battle 
Force, which rates the three stars 
of a Vice-Admiral. For a while you 
will be a distinguished personage, 
and the newsreels will film you on 
your flagship. After that you will 
revert to Rear Admiral (salary about 


>9700), and probably serve your 
last two years on the General Board 
as an Elder Statesman of the Navy. 
And then, at the age of 6*4, you 
must retire, to live comfortably on 
$6000 a year in that little home 
you bought in California. 


❖ 


Footnote to History — ■ VII — 

First to Steam the Atlantic 

Excerpt from The Manchester Guardian Weekly 


E arly in 1838, the people of the Old 
and New Worlds were much pre- 
occupied with the coming transatlantic 
race between the rival steamships Great 
Western and British Queen, then near- 
ing completion in England. Several 
vessels had previously made partial use 
of steam during long ocean passages, 
but scientists had ridiculed the idea 
that steam could ever be the main source 
of power for long voyages. 

It was fated that neither of the pro- 
spective contenders should be first 
across the Atlantic under continuous 
steam power. The Great Western was 
almost ready to sail; but the British 
Queen’s engines failed, and the com- 
pany building her, determined to beat 
the Great Western, chartered the Sir- 
ius, a small coasting paddle-steamer. 
She was a pigmy compared with her 
rival: 412 tons net. Her crew numbered 
38, her passengers 40; all of them would 
not have filled one of the Queen Mary’s 
lifeboats. 

On April 4, the Sirius steamed from 
Passage West, seven miles below Cork, 
with thousands lining the river banks to 


cheer her on her way. Her voyage of 
2897 nautical miles across the Atlantic 
is an epic of courage, determination and 
tenacity on the part of her captain, 
Lieutenant Richard Roberts, R.N. 
During her passage of 1 8 days she had 
1 1 days of gales and head winds, and a 
shortage of coal developed. Much rosin 
— part of her cargo — had to be burned, 
and her commander feared he would 
have to burn the saloon furniture and 
part of her masts. More than once the 
crew were on the verge of mutiny, and 
many times her passengers implored 
him to turn back. 

But at 10 p.m., April 22, the Sirius 
arrived at New York, 1 1 hours before 
the Great Western, whose captain at- 
tended the official banquet given Lieu- 
tenant Roberts by the Mayor. 

As the N. Y. Herald put it: “The ex- 
citement of Monday was further in- 
creased by the arrival of the Great 
Western. The Sirius, however, is the 
pioneer and to her the glory is due.” 
Her voyage will keep her name honored 
as long as steamships cross the Western 
Ocean. — Alexander Bone 



Mood Men 


Q)ndensed from The New Yorker 
E. B. mite 

T |HERE was this about the old The thing that really got me 
silent movies: they took you thinking about these matters, how- 
places, and there was always a ever, was the chance discovery of 
piano player or an organist down an album of music called Motion 
front to keep your mood in proper Picture Moods^ a collection of parlor 
trim for the film. When Anita Stew- classics and popular airs arranged 
art went into an early-twentieth- and indexed by Erno Rapee, one- 
century love sequence, or “mushy time mood-handler and emotional 
business” as it was called in my cir- whipper-in for the Capitol Theater, 
cles, the pianist was ready for her. When a film was sent out to a 
He may have been busy with a waltz movie theater, a printed cue sheet 
in £-flat, but with the stealthy ar- for the piano player was sent along 
rival of Love on the screen he slipped with it. This cue ^eet gave a sketchy 
quietly into D-natural and larked outline of the film, together with ap- 
his way into Dvordk’s “The Old propriate musical themes. The spe- 
Mother,” wooing us till the tiny cial contribution which Mr. Rapee 
goose pimples disturbed our fiesh made, at the late date of 1924, was 
and we almost swooned with beauty that he brought 52 moods into one. 
and tender desire. volume and provided a complete 

Playing for the silent pictures was index on every page, 
a special art. The hours were gruel- Let’s say a film mother was rock- 
ing. Many a small-town pianist, for ing her film child to sleep. The piano 
$30 a week, created moods continu- player, in this familiar situation, 
ously from 1:30 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. was on page 231 of Motion Picture 
For supper, he ate a sandwich dur- Moods^ gliding sleepily along through 
ing a Monotony sequence, when he A. Iljinsky’s lullaby in G-flat major, 
could play with one hand. If he be- Suddenly the house in which mother 
gan to coast after six or seven hours and child were reposing catches fire, 
of playing, he would hear loud cries The piano player looks up and sees 
of “Music!” or (if it was a college smoke belching across the screen, 
town) “Better music!” In mining Using Mr. Rapee’s book, he merely 
districts of the West he sat with his glances over to the margin of the 
back to a wooden shield, to break page in front of him and there, 
the force of whatever was thrown among the F’s, finds “Fire fighting 
at him by dissatisfied mood-seekers. P. 151.” A flip of the page and he is 
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right in step with the holocaust. 

Of course, Mr. Rapee was aware 
that even in the America of that 
day there was a certain unavoid- 
able overlapping of moods. In his 
foreword he wrote, “The eleven 
pieces included under the caption 
‘Parties* will be found suitable also 
for the portrayal of social gather- 
ings in gardens.’* It was a nice break 
for a pianist, who sat so close to the 
screen he could hardly tell from the 
blurred images whether the party 
was being held indoors or out. 

For the most part, the era was 
ideal for compressing moods into 
capsule form. China and Japan, for 
instance, were one. Every pianist 
knew, with his eyes closed, what to 
do about either country; you played 
the “Chinese Lullaby” from “East 
Is West ’* (plaintively) : “ Sing song, 
sing song, so Hop Toy — al-lee 
same like Chi-na boy.” When you 
played that you discharged your 
obligation to the management, the 
audience, the mysterious East, and 
Robert Hood Bowers. 

Edvard Grieg was the movie pi- 
anist’s best pal and surest bet. Grieg, 
although a Norwegian, hit a dozen 
or more American moods and situa- 
tions right on the button. He was 
the best pastoral man of the bunch 
(his “Morgenstimmung” in E-nat- 
ural, with a bird call in the fourth 
bar if there was a traps artist on the 
job, was a sure-fire mood-evoker for 
glens, glades, soft-focus woodland 
trysts, prairie dawns, and willow- 
tree love). Mendelssohn contrib- 


uted his bit to Chatter, Funeral, 
Impatience, National (“Hark! the 
Herald Angels Sing” an^ “Vene- 
tian Boat Song”), Parties, Passion, 
Quietude, and Wedding. A piece 
called “The Mill,” by A. Jensen, in 
two-four time with a steady thrum- 
ming bass, was a favorite number 
whenever a railroad train butted in. 
Grieg and Chopin divided the hon- 
ors evenly for Monotony. 

And so it went. A number of good 
composers had long been busy writ- 
ing descriptive music specially for 
the movies, and* all pianists of the 
period knew Otto Langey’s “Hurry 
No. 2,” his “Furioso No. 3;” Adolf 
Minot’s “Misterioso No. 2” (for 
dark scenes, burglaries, shadowing, 
tracking a fugitive or victim); and 
Gaston Borch’s “Misterioso In- 
fernale” (for uncanny situations). 
These are still heard today in news- 
reels when an oil well burns, and in 
animated films when a mock villain 
enters. 

The Film Library Corporation of 
the Museum of Modern Art has 
been digging up relics of the golden 
age of misterioso and hurry number 
two. They have a music file full of 
old cue sheets, albums, and special 
scores. There, if one maintains a 
proper reverential mien, one may 
examine the original score of ^he 
Birth of a Nation containing the 
famous love theme which even now 
solemnizes America’s vespers on 
the Amos and Andy hour. 

The typical cue sheet of those 
days was a small leaflet with maybe 
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10 or 12 suggested musical themes 
— numbered, timed, and cued by 
means of a subtitle or a brief tip as 
to changes in action. For instance, 
a pianist sitting down to steer the 
audience emotionally through The 
Code of the Sea with Rod La- 
Rocque and Jacqueline Logan, would 
learn from his cue sheet that the 
first 2}4 minutes would be unevent- 
ful, and that a sailor would then fall 
overboard, entitling the audience to 
i }4 minutes of furioso. Then along 
would come a title, ‘‘The Lightship 
Relief,” at which point it would be 
fitting to swing into “The Perfect 
Melody.” This sort of guidance was 
a big help to a mood man. 

The first showing of a picture^was 
the hardest; the accompanist would 
play guardedly in the afternoon 
and try to get the drift of the story, 
and then would let go with some of 
his purple effects during the eve- 
ning. Every player had a bag of 
standard tricks. If a screen lady 
was indulging in a bit of sly amour 
with a screen gentleman who was 
already married, a pianist who was 
right on the job would play “Sweet- 
heart, if you talk in your sleep 
(boom, boom), don't mention my 
name.” A drunken man was a sig- 
nal for “We Won’t Go Home Till 
Morning.” Mood-shuffling wasn’t 
so bad, once you got the hang of 
it. 

The organ was early recognized 
as the premier emotion-jerker among 
instruments, because of the way it 
could imitate everything from a 


wedding bell to a bantam rooster. 
Organs were expensive, though, 
and many a picture house got along 
fine for years with piano and traps, 
and would be going strong today if 
Science had just relaxed. The traps 
man, when there was one, usually 
was able to play the piano, too, and 
would fill in for the pianist during 
the latter’s recreational moments 
out back, sliding over onto the 
bench in the darkness and picking 
up the thread so smoothly that the 
audience didn’t realize a fresh horse 
was going in. 

I remember, with a tingling pleas- 
ure, afternoons when the pianist in 
my picture house arrived a few 
minutes late — the first tranquil 
unaccompanied moments of the 
film, with only the clicking noise 
from the projection room and the 
stirrings of the people adjusting 
themselves to the hard seats, then 
the guilty form slinking darkly down 
the aisle, a roll of music under his 
arm, and the light on the music rack 
winking on, and the sudden grind- 
ing of the mood gears as we all 
lunged ahead into the Scarf 
Dance” from a standstill. 

The modern talkie has a whole 
new set of moods (or neuroses); and 
of course, the talkie has eliminated 
the time lag which used to occur 
during change of mood. It used to 
be rather comforting when a lag- 
gard piano player kept playing a 
Religioso for the first few seconds of 
an Orgies. It helped you keep hold 
of yourself. 



The implacable debaters take the stump 
on the social implications of birth control 


Pro\ 

ana) Is Birth Control a National Menace? 
Con) 


^American birth control clinics increased last year by over 25 per^ 
cent. Legal restrictions on the dissemination of contraceptive inf or- 
mation have notably relaxed. A Ladies' Home JourneU survey of 
opinion recently found that yg percent of American women endorse 
birth control. 

Plainly^ birth control is becoming an important factor in Ameri- 
can social history. Since the fate cf a nation's posterity is the fate 
of the nation itself^ Mr. Pro and Mr. Con thresh out for you the 
salient issues of the question: 

** Is hirtJi control a national menace? ** 

Neither wishes to argue religious issues^ so the discussion is 
limited to secular matters. In condemnation of birth control^ Mr. 
Pro says: 


<< ADVOCATES of family limita- 
tion, seeking more civi- 

JL lized relations between 
the sexes and the prevention of 
individual misery, have lost sight 
of the appalling cost of birth con- 
trol to society. 

“There are three reasons why 
the practice of birth control consti- 
tutes a grave national menace. 

“The first is that birth control is 
rapidly breeding the brains out of 
the American people. Contracep- 
tives are used most widely on the 
higher income and intelligence lev- 
els, and hardly at all on the lowest 
levels. So, while the most backward 
classes are having 77 percent more 
children than necessary to repro- 
duce themselves, the groups that 


could be supplying us with our 
brightest citizens are 17 percent 
below reproduction level. We are 
raising more and more low-quality 
citizens, fewer and fewer high-qual- 
ity ones. This ‘breeding from the 
bottom' means more juvenile de- 
linquency, more crime, more public 
charges and unemployables, fewer 
real leaders. 

“The second reason is no less 
damning: Thanks largely to birth 
control, our civilization faces an 
appalling economic burden of old 
people in the population. In 1850 
dnly one American in 1 1 was over 
50 — the age when dependency be- 
comes likely. But with modern medi- 
cine enabling people to live longer, 
and birth control cutting off the 
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supply of youngsters at the other 
end, the proportion of those over 
50 has already almost doubled. If 
our reproduction rate continues to 
drop — and birth control is hoping 
to spread farther and grow more 
efficient every year — by 1980 two 
out of five of our citizens will be over 
50. 

“The Townsend movement has 
given a foretaste of what that will 
mean in social turmoil. To support 
the 40 percent of Americans over 
50 there will be only 40 percent be- 
tween 20 and 50, the period of im- 
portant economic output. Although 
some of those over 50 will be able 
to support themselves, others of 
‘productive age’ will be unable to. 
So, on the average, every person 
economically fit will have to pro- 
duce a complete livelihood for one 
elderly person, in addition to all 
other obligations. 

“And the circle will grow stead- 
ily more vicious. Because this in- 
creased burden will make it harder 
to support children, fewer children 
will be born. Succeeding genera- 
tions will have an even smaller 
proportion of producers to take 
care of an even larger proportion of 
oldsters. No social order can hope 
to survive such a strain. 

“If, on the other hand, the de- 
crease in the number of younger 
workers leaves more jobs by which 
elderly people can support them- 
selves, the nation will suffer in an- 
other way. For industry and gov- 
ernment when largely in the hands 
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of cautious and backward-looking 
oldsters cannot flourish and pro- 
gress as they would through the 
energy, initiative and eager vision 
of youth. 

“There is a third reason why the 
menace of birth control is grave 
and immediate: By stopping popu- 
lation growth it has blasted the 
very foundation of our economic 
system. Lots of children are neces- 
sary to our economy, as consumers 
from the moment they are born 
and as producers when they grow 
up. Alter that set-up and you guar- 
antee a chronic stagnation of busi- 
ness. 

“Until recently we have thought 
that, since national birth rates were 
consistently higher than death rates, 
population growth was assured. 
But new statistical approaches, by 
such experts as Dr. Louis 1 . Dublin 
and the brilliant Polish statistician, 
Kuscynzki, show this assumption 
to be fallacious. Our ability to re- 
produce ourselves in the future de- 
pends upon how many women are 
having girl-children who will grow 
up to be mothers. On this basis, 
birth control has already sunk us 
below the point that will give even 
a stationary population. The pre- 
dominance of births over deaths 
will disappear when the effect of 
the small families of this generation 
becomes felt in a scarcity of moth- 
ers for the next. 

“We shall then be confronted 
with the plague economists most 
dread — declining numbers. When 
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population is not expanding, real 
estate stagnates, new factories and 
mines and powerhouses are not 
needed. When fewer children are 
born, demand is slack for the farm- 
er’s milk and cereals, textiles lag 
as fewer clothes are outgrown; fewer 
teachers; less young enterprise to 
demand progress — from a million 
angles, it means a fundamental cri- 
sis. That crisis, indeed, may al- 
ready be here. Kuscynzki says: 
‘Many experts believe the present 
unemployment to be due to the 
artificial restriction of the number 
of consumers.’ 

“Truly, society would have been 
far better off if birth control had 
never been thought of. If the move- 
ment stops where it is, it makes 
certain that the United States goes 
on breeding from the bottom. If it 
spreads wider and deeper, it inten- 
sifies the risks of social paralysis. 

“Modern parents naturally want 
a higher individual standard of liv- 
ing. So, as a famous gynecologist 
said, they ‘prefer a new car to a new 
baby.’ As individuals, they are well 
within their rights. The trouble is 
that, in this case, individuals’ best 
interests are directly opposed to 
those of society as a whole. 

“The dismal results are already 
apparent. Nations which have 
tried to take the birth control curse 
off their futures have arrived ex- 
actly nowhere. Mussolini, pulling 
out all the stops of coercion, per- 
suasion, social and financial in- 
ducements which are available to a 


dictator, has failed to keep Italy’s 
net reproduction rate from slipping 
ever nearer the danger point. 
Democracies, having strong tradi- 
tions of individual choice in such 
matters, stand even less chance. 
Indeed, the question we are debat- 
ing is far too timidly phrased. 
Birth control is more than a ‘men- 
ace.’ If it continues as it has started, 
it is our doom.*’ 

Mr. Co«, refusing to admit that birth 
control is a natipnal menace^ says: 

get one thing straight 
I before we go any farther: 

jL^ Birth control is not a cause 
of social disorder, but a result of it. 
Control of births is not new, but has 
always been practiced, usually in 
the form of so-called ‘ natural ’ limi- 
tation of fertility. Modern birth 
control is merely a more humane 
and effective means to an end that 
would have been reached anyway 
— by the brutal path of wholesale 
abortion, denial of normal sex grati- 
fication, refusal to marry, or a 
shocking rate of infant mortality 
due to malnutrition and lack of 
hygiene. 

“History has repeatedly proved 
that population trends are a direct 
function of economic trends. When 
children are economic assets — as 
they still are in industrial commu- 
nities that allow child labor — par- 
ents have large families. For exam- 
ple, prior to 1800 the population of 
England was practically stationary 
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in a balanced economic system. 
Came the industrial revolution, 
with new fields for economic expan- 
sion, unlimited child labor, means 
for supporting vastly increased 
numbers — and England’s popula- 
tion tripled in three generations. 
Rural birth rates are higher than 
urban birth rates practically every- 
where in the world — because farm 
children have traditionally earned 
their keep. 

“Conversely, when children do 
not contribute to their own sup- 
port until close to the age of setting 
up for themselves, as in modern 
urban-industrial life, parents can 
afford few of them — and they have 
few of them. The proportion''"of 
children under five years to women 
of childbearing age had already 
started to drop in our New Eng- 
land industrial states half a century 
before modern birth control got 
going. 

“So the population figures which 
have so alarmed Mr. Pro cannot by 
any distortion of reasoning be 
blamed entirely on modern birth 
control. That would be like blam- 
ing the rain for washing the topsoil 
off a stupidly plowed field. The vil- 
lain in the piece is not the practice 
developed in response to individual 
misery, but the social situation 
that caused the misery. 

“I do not share Mr. Pro’s panic 
at the thought of a stationary pop- 
ulation anyway. Born in a period 
that associated material progress 
with a startling rise in population. 


we are prejudiced in favor of sky- 
rocketing numbers. But we forget 
— or never knew clearly — that 
before 1800 the world’s population 
was practically stationary for eco- 
nomic purposes. Future students 
may see a dangerous freak in that 
additional bump made by the 19th 
century on the world’s population 
curve — and comment on how 
lucky it was that birth control showed 
civilization how to absorb it. 

“Indeed, a rapidly rising popula- 
tion may be specifically the last 
thing the United States needs. The 
frontier is gone. We no longer have 
a huge area to fill with productive 
citizens. Our problems mostly con- 
cern what to do with people living 
on exhausted lands and in dead 
communities. To pile up population 
pressures under those circumstances 
would be like trying to cure indi- 
gestion by forcible feeding. 

“As for the menace of ‘breeding 
from the bottom,’ the near future 
will see all classes of Americans 
equally able to limit offspring intel- 
ligently through birth control. In 
certain foreign cities — Stockholm 
and Bremen, for instance — the 
well-to-do have had more children 
than the poorer classes. 

“Given the chance, Americans 
are doing as well. According to re- 
cent surveys for 1934 in New York 
City, it was the well-to-do and those 
in comfortable circumstances, ra- 
ther than the poor, who increased 
their fertility. Other studies in New 
York, rural Ix)uisiana and the North 
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Carolina mountains — three totally 
different economic environments — 
show that families on relief tend to 
reduce their birth rates if birth 
control information is available. 
That proves that Mr. Pro’s fear of 
‘breeding from the bottom’ is the 
best argument against his own case. 
People who cannot afford children 
overbreed only because they don’t 
know how not to. 

“In other words, present dis- 
parities in the use of contraceptives 
among economic classes are not 
birth control’s fault. That crime 
lies at the door of the repressive 
laws and propaganda that have so 
long kept birth control from those 
who needed it most. 

“By emancipating millions from 
the tragedy of unwanted children, 
coming too frequently for the moth- 
er’s health and hence their own, 
birth control is already giving Amer- 
ica better citizens. Future genera- 
tions will be healthier, both men- 
tally and physically. On low eco- 
nomic levels, too large families mean 
the malnutrition, maladjustments 
and cramped quarters that make 
ju veniledelinquents. Even on higher 
economic levels, an unwanted child 
reared in the distorting shadow of 
resentful parents may grow up a 
psychological cripple. 

“Ignorance of birth control is 
responsible for most illegitimate 
births, for abortions that annually 
kill or maim thousands of unwilling 
mothers, and for the countless life- 
tragedies that result when reluc- 


tance to have children prevents mar- 
riage — or, after marriage, thwarts 
emotional satisfactions. » 

“Believing that national well- 
being is the sum of the individual 
well-being of its citizens, the birth 
control advocate sees all this as the 
best possible reason for extending 
knowledge of birth control to all 
Americans. What this nation needs 
is the kind of social courage that is 
making Sweden wipe out the last 
vestiges of anti-contraceptive laws. 

“Sweden is going places with a 
huge propaganda program to get 
the upper classes to reproduce at a 
healthy rate. America needs similar 
reorientation of attitudes toward 
parenthood. So the birth control 
movement, secure in public ap- 
proval, is now soft-pedaling the 
prevention of offspring and empha- 
sizing instead healthy spacing of 
offspring. Advanced American birth 
control clinics are finding that, 
whenever clients’ incomes make 
more children feasible, they respond 
to this new teaching. 

“Hitler and Mussolini may be 
having well-deserved difficulties try- 
ing to breed little Fascists for can- 
non fodder. Democracies, needing 
children for the purposes of peace, 
stand a far better chance of getting 
results from social encouragement 
of child production. 

“It all sums up this way: You 
can’t repeal birth control. Its prev- 
alence, regardless of opposition, is 

E 'tiful testimony to how badly the 
iman race needed it.” 



The real victims of street begging * 
are the beggars — 

H^hen You Give, It Hurts 

Condensed from The Forum 
James Finan 

O NE RECENT aftemoon in Un- In every American community 

ion Square, New York, a an established organization stands 
stump-legged beggar snared ready to feed, clothe and house all 
in his tin cup exactly 38 coins in 10 who apply, whether sick or able- 
minutes. Better than ^5 an hour! bodied, without any red tape. When 
And the streets of midtown Man- you are approached by a panhan- 
hattan or the Chicago Loop district dler you may know that the man 
are glutted after nightfall with has ignored these means of relief 
“touch-artists” all whining, “Buddy, and that you are being asked to 
can you spare a dime for a cuppa support a chronic parasite, 
coffee?” Panhandling has bebome Experts divide these parasites 
a minor social menace and a source into two classes: panhandler and 
of increasing concern to the police professional beggar. The panhan- 
and public of most large American dler is a homeless vagrant; his stock- 

cities. in-trade is. his hard-luck story. He 

No sympathetic human being needs only enough for “flop, horse- 
wants to let an unfortunate fellow- meat and jerrocky” (the latter a 
man go hungry. But the charitable cruelly denatured alcohol). You can 
impulse that leads us to drop a identify him by watching him work 
dime into the beggar’s hand merely for 10 minutes. As he repeatedly 
serves to increase the number of approaches his victims, his manner 
forlorn derelicts, without really an- and story are always the same. Af- 
swering their mumbled plea for ter a dollar is garnered he knocks 
help. off for the day and retreats to his 

For when you give, it hurts — miserable “scratch house” where 
hurts the recipient, society, organ- it costs him a quarter to sleep, 10 
ized charity and, in a subtle man- cents for breakfast, 20 for dinner 
ner, yourself. This is the opinion of and 45 for a pint of jerrocky. 
social workers and police officials The professional beggar, on the 
in New York, St. Louis and Boston other hand, often makes a comfor- 
whose investigations total 30,000 table living. Whether he fakes or 
cases. . exaggerates some physical impair- 
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merit, or goes through the pretense 
of offering wares, he is essentially, a 
business man on the streets for 
profit. He maintains a residence in 
the city and generally supports a 
wife and family in middle-class 
comfort. The professional beggar’s 
“take,” in authenticated cases, reaches 
a day. A 22-year-old beggar 
was found to own a home in River- 
side, Rhode Island, and a |68oo 
bank balance. He claimed that the 
income from begging in the Eastern 
seaboard cities had dropped, dur- 
ing the recession, from ^65 to $12 
or even $10 per day. A street beg- 
gar in a New Jersey resort town 
had $5250 sewn in his unkempt 
clothes. A man arrested in New 
York had bankbooks recording de- 
posits of ^6179. Another had ^32,- 
917 salted away. One made in 
a day; another collected ^745 in a 
week. One legless man admitted 
that he supported himself, three 
other persons “and three police 
.dogs” — averaging ^25 to JJ30 ev- 
ery day he workedl 
Fifty thousand dollars a day is 
the estimated haul by beggars in 
New York City alone. Most of this 
is picked up by individuals operat- 
ing on their own. But there are 
signs of syndicated management. 
A man in the Bronx, arrested re- 
cently, turned out to be a pan- 
handling overlord. Each morning 
he delivered his beggars to “work” 
in his car. He called for them at 
night and collected their money; 
then he lodged and fed them, and 


plied them with cheap liquor to 
keep up their morale. Under this 
treatment they slept coptentedly 
until it was time to be deposited 
on the streets next day. 

The beggar’s wretched plea to 
the passer-by is not, as it affects to 
be, the desperate cry of a worthy 
fellow in the depths of a temporary 
crisis. He knows that organized 
charity stands ready to help, but as 
one of the whiners explained to me, 
“It’s easier to beg a dollar, and be- 
sides there ain’t no strings attached 
to it.” 

Essentially the beggar is a per- 
sonality problem, calling for cura- 
tive rather than repressive meas- 
ures. He tries to escape the 
economic struggle by surrendering 
every responsibility to which the nor- 
mal man clings. Magistrates find it 
hopeless to send these men to jail 
for short terms, only to have them 
haled into court a few weeks later 
on the same charge. Many police- 
men will not arrest mendicants who 
are turned out of court as fast as 
they are rounded up. 

New York and St. Louis have at- 
tempted to deal more intelligently 
with the problem. While funds for 
the project lasted, a bureau of 
trained social workers was set up in 
each court to check the fingerprints 
of each arrested beggar for previous 
convictions, to examine his case his- 
tory, and to encourage him to ex- 
plain his plight and what he thought 
was his way out of it. In three 
months in 1935, 1663 beggars in 
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New York were so treated. The 
sick, insane, drug-addicted and al- 
coholic were hospitalized. Each case 
was routed through its appropriate 
channel to relief, work project or 
private job. With a complete sum- 
mary of the case before him, the 
magistrate was better able to deal 
with the individual offense. 

In other countries, when the va- 
grant is arrested he is sent to a farm 
colony, where he works for pay at 
farming or a trade until he develops 
the work habit, a health habit and 
self-respect. He is then returned to 
the community, a useful citizen. 
The 430 inmates of the celebrated 
Swiss colony at Witzwil, in the 
Canton Berne, pay ^40,ooo‘'annu- 
ally into the Canton Treasury by 
raising farm and dairy produce and 
manufacturing noncompetitive prod- 
ucts which they furnish to state 
institutions. 

In New York State it costs jSi.08 
per day to keep a vagrant in jail, 
and 50 percent of all the time spent 
in county jails is chargeable to the 
panhandler. To this must be added 
the costs of arrest, transportation, 
hospitalization and court. Each der- 
elict spends an average of six years 
in prison, and costs the community 
some ^3000 before he arrives at 
the potter's field. 

V^at is the answer to this an- 
noying, costly and as yet unsolved 
problem? The unanimous opinion 
of those qualified to know is camps! 
In 1931 farsighted welfare experts, 
with a small grant of federal money. 


settled 200 volunteers .from the 
Municipal Lodging House on a 
forest preserve near Blauvelt, New 
York. These derelicts were given $6 
per week for clearing timber — out 
of which they were assessed for 
their food, shdter and clothing. At 
the official rate of 50 cents an hour 
their six-day week required only 
two hours^ work a day and, nobody 
was urged to work more. 

But curiously, instead of loafing 
as they did at the municipal shelters, 
everybody worked all day. Many 
found homes again. Drunkenness 
was taken in hand by the men 
themselves. Hardened alcoholics 
gradually fought their way back to 
health. They polished their boots 
and washed their shirts. 

When Blauvelt failed through 
lack of funds. Camp LaGuardia, at 
Greycourt, was set up. It flourishes ' 
still, but unfortunately it accom- 
modates only a few. At the moment, 
however, a bill is pending in the 
New York State Legislature to es- 
tablish the first permanent rehabili- 
tation camp of this kind in the 
United States — at a cost per dere- 
lict of less than 50 cents a day! 

It has been demonstrated that 
many panhandlers and professional 
beggars are willing to take the hard 
road back to respectability, if given 
the chance. You can give them the 
chance and at the same time dis- 
charge your obligation to society if 
you direct your coins to organized 
charity rather than “charitably" 
give to beggars on the street. 



Italy Over-Estimated Power 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
George Fielding Eliot 

Formerly Major, Military Intelligence Reserve, U.S.A. 
Coauthor of “If War Comes" 


T he thesis that militant Fas- 
cism, as embodied in the Rome- 
Berlin axis, is about to over- 
whelm the “decadent” democracies 
is well on its way to becoming ac- 
cepted as fact. The fundamental idea 
upon which it rests is the oft-pro- 
claimed military might of Italy. 
Is this military strength a delu- 
sion? 

The military might of any nation 
rests upon its industries, since the 
demand for munitions, in modern 
war, is insatiable. If industry is to 
function, it must be fed by a contin- 
ual stream of raw materials. And 
Italy is sadly deficient in all the raw 
materials, except sulphur and zinc, 
that are needed for war. 

Nor can Italy hope to assemble 
sufficient reserves of the essentials 
like iron, coal and oil to supply a 
modern war. She would be depend- 
ent on further imports while the 
war progressed. Where is she to ob- 
tain foreign credits to make these 
purchases? 

Certainly not from impoverished 
Germany. Certainly not from the 
United States, nor from Britain for 
use against France, or vice versa. 
Italy’s gold reserve has almost reached 
the vanishing point, being now 
something less than one third of 


Switzerland’s. What is Italy going 
to use for money? 

Financial difficulties are not the 
only obstacle to importation. Tre- 
mendous congestion would develop 
on Italy’s railroads from wartime 
demands for foreign goods. Exclud- 
ing the P'rench border, there are 
only nine railways which cross Italy’s 
northern frontiers; only two are 
double-track lines. Because of her 
railroads’ inadequacy, she would be 
dependent upon sea-borne com- 
merce for two thirds and upward of 
her wartime requirements. 

But in a war with Great Britain, 
Italy would find both the eastern 
and western gates of the Mediter- 
ranean closed to her. Does she per- 
haps intend to open these entrances 
by naval force? 

Italy’s two new battleships, launched 
in 1937, were exploited in the press 
as “ the most powerful in the world.” 
This is hardly borne out by the 
facts. Their guns are lighter than 
on British ships, and their armor 
thinner — for the sake of speed. A 
quality primarily useful in enabling 
a weaker fleet to avoid action is not 
precisely the quality most impor- 
tant in an “oceanic navy” whose 
avowed purpose is to open up mari- 
time gateways by main force. 


® Harper & Bros,^ S3 T, C. 
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By 1940 Italy will possess six 
ships of the line, with the two more 
started. At that time Great Britain 
will possess 17 capital ships, with 
three more on the ways; France 
hopes to have nine battleships com- 
pleted, and two or three building. 
Britain will, therefore, have almost 
a three-to-one superiority over Italy, 
and France a 50 percent lead. 

In a singlehanded duel with Brit- 
ain, the latter could close the Suez 
gateway with the Mediterranean 
Fleet and the Gibraltar gateway 
with the Home Fleet, and each fleet 
would be superior in battle-line 
strength to the whole Italian battle 
force. If Germany were an ally of 
Italy, the French would certSinly 
be on the British side; and their 
combined naval power would still 
be superior. 

Furthermore, contrary to frequent 
newspaper statements, Italy’s sub- 
marine fleet is not the largest in the 
world, being surpassed in total num- 
bers by France. In large ocean-go- 
ing submarines she is far outclassed 
by both Britain and France. In 1940 
the strength in big subs will be: 
Britain 39, France 47, Italy 1 1. Her 
emphasis on small destroyers and 
submarines and her lack of aircraft 
carriers ties her fleet to Italian wa- 
ters. The German fleet, even in 
1940, looking to its defense of the 
Baltic, will not be able to do much 
to help her. 

But what of Italian aircraft? Much 
is heard about the vulnerability of 
Egypt and Cyprus and'^Malta to 
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air attacks by Italy, but little about 
the much greater vulnerability of 
Italian bases to air attacks by Brit- 
ain and France. For instance, Italy’s 
island base at Leros, near the Turk- 
ish shore, must draw all its resources 
from Italy 500 miles away; and 
Leros is only 400 miles from Brit- 
ain’s Cyprus, on whose high pla- 
teau and in whose harbors there is 
room for many more planes than 
Leros could accommodate. 

The best information concerning 
Italy’s air force indicates that many 
of the published figures are exag- 
gerations and that her total num- 
ber of available first-line airplanes 
is about 1400, with about 3000 pi- 
lots. France has about 1500 first- 
line planes and 4000 pilots, Britain’s 
rapidly increasing Royal Air Force 
about 1800 first-line planes and 
3000 pilots. 

Italian planes are more modern 
types than the French, less so than 
the British. Italian fliers have had, 
it is true, the benefit of their Ethi- 
opian experience (where there was 
no air opposition) and their Span- 
ish experience (where the opposition 
was not first-class, save for a few 
Russian planes and pilots who proved 
markedly superior to the Italians 
on almost all occasions). In train- 
ing, tactical doctrine, and all-round 
fighting efficiency, informed opinion 
holds that the Italian air force is 
outclassed by both the French and 
British. 

It may be, of course, that Italian 
submarines, light craft and planes 
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can interrupt British traffic through 
the Mediterranean. But when this 
is done Italy is no nearer her goal. 
The British have already made all 
arrangements for re-routing their 
Asiatic commerce round the Cape 
of Good Hope, far out of reach of 
Italy’s power to interrupt. It will 
be an annoyance to Britain, yes — 
as against starvation and economic 
death for Italy. 

But Italy has also armies — at 
home, in Libia, in Ethiopia. What 
can they do to help her? 

Immediately upon the outbreak 
of war the communications of the 
outlying armies with the Italian 
peninsula will be cut off. There is 
little prospect that the Libian le- 
gions could open the Suez Canal by 
force, for a well-equipped, well-trained 
Anglo-Egyptian army, with all the 
resources of the British Empire at 
its back, would face them at the 
end of their cruel desert trek. At- 
tack to the westward, on Tunis, 
would bring them up against the 
French Army of Africa, old in des- 
ert warfare before Italy was yet a 
united nation, with rail communi- 
cations right across to the Atlantic 
and the sea lanes open to its bases. 

As to Ethiopia, once the flow of 
supplies to the Italian army through 
Suez is cut off and weapons and 
ammunition begin pouring in to the 
dissident tribesmen, there need be 
little worry about attacks on the 
Sudan or Somaliland from so un- 
stable a base. 

What chance have Italian home 


armies in attacking France? There 
are few Alpine passes practicable 
for a modern army; these idi verge 
from Italy toward France, so that 
an invading Italian army, dividing 
its forces as it must, will find its 
fractions far dispersed when they 
have penetrated into France and 
will still be in difficult and broken 
terrain, almost without lateral com- 
munications. On the Italian side 
the passes converge, and beyond 
them lie the open plains of Lom- 
bardy. These simple facts explain 
why military history contains so 
many examples of a successful in- 
vasion of Italy from France, and so 
few of the reverse. 

As to air attack: 90 percent of 
Italy’s metallurgical industries and 
75 percent of her hydroelectric proj- 
ects lie in the northern part of the 
country within easy reach from the 
French air bases; French industry 
is far more widely dispersed. What 
is more, northern Italy is electrify- 
ing many of her railroads — while 
the French lines remain 95 percent 
steam — and any kind of a fluke 
bomb-hit on or near an electrified 
railway line will tie up a whole 
division. 

As to the fighting qualities of the 
new Italian army, these must not 
be judged too hastily by the Ethi- 
opian campaign against an oppo- 
nent unarmed in the modern sense. 
The army is well equipped and the 
spirit of the men seems high. The 
Arditi or storm troops of the World 
War have their successors in the 
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Blackishirt militia battalions, two 
of which are to be assigned to each 
regular division in war. Storm troops 
find favor when the regular units 
cannot be depended upon to push 
home an attack. 

But if your best men are system- 
atically assigned to special units, 
the quality of your infantry as a 
whole is impaired. These Blackshirt 
battalions serve also a political 
purpose, being the representatives 
of the Fascist party with the 
regular army, and this reveals a 
certain lack of confidence in the 
army on the part of the Fascist 
leaders. 

Underlying these signs of weak- 
ness is the unattractive recor^. of 
the Italian army. They were badly 
beaten by the Austrians at Custozza 
in 1848 and again in 1866; by the 
Abyssinians in 1895-96; and the 
terrible World War defeat at Capo- 
retto still rankles. The Italians are 
not cowards, but they have the tra- 
dition of defeat. 

A further characteristic is what 
may be called tactical carelessness, 
which was revealed at Caporetto 
and again in Ethiopia. Modern war 
takes a heavy toll of headlong reck- 
lessness in attack, and this charac- 
teristic of the Italian army will not 
serve it well in a conflict with me- 
thodical, steady, well-commanded 
troops such as the British or French. 


To sum up: Italy is deficient in 
wartime raw materials and has no 
money to buy more; she is pecul- 
iarly vulnerable to blockade, and 
her navy, inferior to that of France 
and hopelessly outnumbered by the 
British, is not strong enough to 
keep open her maritime communi- 
cations; her railways cannot take 
up the slack; her armies in Africa 
will be cut off in .case of war; she 
cannot hope successfully to attack 
the French and is highly vulner- 
able herself to air attack; her air 
force, her most formidable arm, is 
outnumbered and cannot depend 
on suitable bases outside the Ital- 
ian home territory. 

For his own purposes, Mussolini 
has created in the minds of Italian 
youth the legend of their own in- 
vincibility. It is a legend which 
may perish, unless more temperate 
counsels prevail at Rome, beneath 
the battle smoke of a new Capo- 
retto. 

It is time that these facts should 
be understood by Americans. As a 
German ally, Italy would be a 
broken reed. And if the democra- 
cies of Europe decide that Italy 
must be checked in her “imperial” 
career, they have the armed strength 
to halt her unaided. There is no 
occasion for Americans to fight an- 
other Eiiropean war to make the 
world safe for democracy. 



^ Unfounded fears of infection in the 
wake of the anti-syphilis campaign 


PFhy Make Them Social Outcasts? 

Condensed from Survey Midmonthly 
Ruth Ellen Lindenberg 

Department of Social Service, The Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania 


A THE social worker in the 
syphilis clinic of a large 
hospital with an established 
reputation for its treatment of syph- 
ilis, 1 am in a position to observe 
the backwash of the present cam- 
paign to eradicate the disease. 

Of course, we, who have long 
been hushed by the conventions of 
a society which preferred not to 
think about syphilis, welcome the 
change that is bringing this prob- 
lem to public notice. The present 
campaign is teaching part of the 
public to consider syphilis realisti- 
cally, without moral connotations 
— to familiarize themselves with 
scientific facts about the nature of 
the disease, its means of trans- 
mission, and its treatment. But 
there is a greater number of people 
who, because of ignorance of the 
nature of the disease and tradi- 
tional condemnation of those in- 
fected, build up false impressions 
which threaten to counteract the 
many desirable results of bringing 
syphilis to public attention. 

Let us look at some of the conse- 
quences. Mrs. Jones hears that her 
maid, a well-trained and efficient 
domestic, is taking “shots” at a 


clinic. Through indirect questions 
and spying, she gathers that Susie 
is receiving anti-syphilitic treat- 
ment. With frantic concern, she 
angrily dismisses Susie, bums all 
the objects the maid has handled 
and worries lest ^e and Mr. Jones 
and their two small children, whom 
Susie has cared for since they were 
babies, may have been infected. Su- 
sie, thrown out of a job and having 
no resources, has to turn to relief. 

Had Mrs. Jones consulted a re- 
liable syphilologist she would have 
been assured that so long as Susie 
had no open lesions on her body 
and remained under regular treat- 
ment, there was no sound medical 
reason why she should not be em- 
ployed as a domestic; that Susie 
could not possibly harm her family 
through caring for their clothing, 
preparing their food, or washing 
their dishes. The syphilologist might 
have explained to her that the 
spirochete, the germ of syphilis, be- 
cause of the very special conditions 
under which it must live, is seldom, 
if ever, transmitted through the 
usual contacts of daily life. Fur- 
ther, he might have explained how 
the powerful drugs used in the 
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treatment of syphilis help render 
the germ impotent to others even 
in sexual contacts. 

True, to secure that opinion Mrs. 
Jones would have needed to consult 
a specialist on syphilis. She might 
not have secured this opinion from 
a family doctor who had not kept 
up with recent advances in the field. 
It is not uncommon to hear a gen- 
eral practitioner recommend the 
lay-off of a person under treatment 
for syphilis. One well-respected phy- 
sician in an official position was 
found to be recommending the dis- 
missal of laborers with syphilis, 
arguing that it was ‘‘dangerous for 
non-syphilitics to use the syphilitics’ 
shovels and picks.” This rulin^Vas 
reversed when the opinion of recog- 
nized syphilologists was brought to 
the attention of the proper au- 
thorities. 

Inspired by the present interest 
in syphilis, the XYZ Candy Com- 
pany had Wassermann tests made 
of ^1 its employes. Mr. Bee, a 
middle-aged man employed in the 
wrapping room, was found, along 
with several other employes, to 
have syphilis. He had been in- 
fected for over 20 years, but had 
experienced no ill effects except in 
early life, and, lacking other symp- 
toms, he did not realize he had 
syphilis until the personnel man- 
ager of his company gave him the 
results of the test and dismissed 
him from the position he had held 
for 16 years. The personnel man- . 
ager reasoned that he '^as doing 
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his duty to the public which buys 
XYZ candy; he did not know that 
in the opinion of the venereal dis- 
ease division of the United States 
Public Health Service Mr. Bee 
might safely have been retained 
after starting the treatment recom- 
mended by the clinic. 

The psychological and economic 
effects of this dismissal on Mr. Bee 
should not be forgotten. Laid off in 
spite of his sincere efforts to adhere 
to the clinic recommendations, he 
assumed a “don’t care” attitude 
and abandoned the treatment so 
vital to his health. Even had he 
been willing to continue treatment, 
he would have been unable to do so 
with his source of income cut off. 
Economically, then, Mr. Bee be- 
came a burden on the taxpaying 
public, which must support him, 
his wife and their five children on 
the relief rolls. When, in addition, 
it is remembered that Mr. Bee may 
become finally a helpless invalid if 
he does not have the necessary treat- 
ment, it becomes clear that his dis- 
missal may prove a costly mistake. 

Such tragedies could be prevented 
if employers would remember these 
general statements on the infec- 
tiousness of an individual having 
syphilis: 

I. A syphilitic may be infectious 
as a domestic, food handler, or child’s 
nurse only in the primary or second- 
ary stage of the disease, when a 
chancre or rash is present. A syphi- 
litic doing work in which he does 
not handle the food or personal 
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effects of others is employable even 
during the infectious period, pro- 
vided he remains under treatment. 

2. In the infectious period there 
may be such acute discomfort 
(headache, sore throat, and general 
malaise) that the sufferer of his 
Own volition will stop work and 
seek medical attention. 

3. When under treatment, which 
consists of weekly injections of a 
drug specially selected to arrest in- 
fectiousness, the “open sores” of 
syphilis rapidly disappear. Current 
experience with large numbers of 
patients in the clinic with which I 
am connected has shown that one 
injection each week for four weeks 
is adequate to curb infectiousness, 
except in very unusual cases. After 
the initial four treatments it is cus< 
tomary to allow the individual to 
return to work. Persons found to 
have latent or non-infectious syph- 
ilis are not asked to stop work even 
temporarily. 

4. Here is the safe rule to follow 
in deciding whether to employ an 
individual with syphilis: Is be under 
regular weekly treatment^ Any phy- 
sician or social worker connected 
with a syphilis clinic would be will- 
ing to state whether treatment is 
being regularly administered in a 
specific case and whether the patient 


is employable. An employer in my 
experience, who kept a syphilitic 
maid on the advice of the clinic, 
gets in touch with the cliflic at in- 
tervals to learn whether treatment 
is regularly received. 

The cases of Susie and Mr. Bee 
are only two examples of an unfor- 
tunate response to the current pub- 
licity given to syphilis. Along with 
them we find diffferent degrees of 
hysteria — the teacher who shuns 
a congenital syphilitic child as 
something unclean; the social worker 
who suspects th^t every individual 
with facial lesions is syphilitic; the 
morbid-minded who emphasize the 
disgrace of syphilis and condemn as 
worthless all who have it. 

The program for syphilis control 
admirably planned under the lead- 
ership of the United States Public 
Health Service will avail little in 
the end if ignorant and emotional 
“syphilis consciousness” causes the 
lay-off of people who could safely 
remain in their jobs, and drives 
those people infected to psycho- 
logical breakdown and the evasion 
of treatment because of the stigma 
attached to them by an uninformed 
and moralistic public. 


lustrative Anecdotes ^ XX. 

Once, to an old Scotch carpenter, I boasted with scant tact of ten an- 
cestors on the Mayflower and that every drop of my blood had been on 
American soil for more than two centuries. He replied: 

“Tell me this — how many nights sat ye up decidin' ye'd no be born 
Chinese?” — Joho Palmer Gavit 



The author of Acres of Diamonds lived by the 
philosophy he taught — and a great church, a 
liospitai and a university resulted 

America ’j Penniless Millionaire 

Condensed from Christian Herald 
Famsworih Crowder 

STATISTICALLY, the most extraor- else a spectacular golden goddess 
dinary speech of all time was called Luck. Good Luck Russell 
a collection of two dozen true Conwell would define as a product 
stories woven into an inspirational of purpose, will, training and indus- 
lecture called Acres oj Diamonds. It try — plus the wisdom to seize the 
had a “run” of 50 years; it was inconspicuous seed of opportunity 
repeated no less than 6000 times to always at hand. Bad Luck he called 
an audience of millions throughout a face-saving excuse rather than an 
the world. It hypnotized gatherings explanation, 
in crossroads churches and packed To support his thesis, he scarcely 
the largest auditoriums in tqe big- could have found a more pat illus- 

gest cities. It drew fees ranging from tration than his own life. From 

a chicken dinner to $9000. Its net earliest youth, he seemed to realize 

earnings, conservatively husbanded, that he must make the best of what- 

easily could have built for its author ever raw material was within imme- 

a fortune of five millions. That it diate reach. He might have to live 

did nothing of the sort was due to in poverty on a Massachusetts rock 

the fact that, as rapidly as the money pile that his father called a farm. He 

rolled in, the author gave it away, might have to get up at four in the 

Russell Herman Conwdl was “ Amer- morning and work like a man. There 

ica’s penniless millionaire.” might be no well-staffed neighbor- 

In his fabulous lecture, Conwell hood school. But he could learn to 

maintained by means of anecdotes read. He carried a book wherever 

that the world is strewn with the he went, down the furrows, to the 

diamonds of opportunity. Oppor- pasture, out to the barn. It was a 

tunity, he said, is here, now; not habit he never broke and never 

over the horizon but in your own ceased to advocate: “Remember, 

back yard. In unlikely disguise it you can carry a university in your 

lies right at your feet, waiting to be coat pocket.” 

picked up and polished into success. He so far developed the power to 
But heedless people kick it aside in read, and with it his memory, that 
their frantic rush to find somewhere he could fix a page in mind and la- 
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ter recall it, word for word, as if he 
held the book in his hand. No time, 
no occasion, no suggestion was ever 
left unexploited. During his service 
with the Union Army, he employed 
idle hours to commit the whole of 
Blackstone. Years later, while com- 
muting by train to and from his 
law offices in Boston, he learned to 
read five languages. 

By the time he entered Yale, his 
habits of application and self-com- 
mand enabled him to carry the ac- 
ademic and law courses simulta- 
neously, while supporting himself 
with employment in a New Haven 
hotel. When the Civil War broke 
out, he raised and captained The 
Mountain Boys of Massachusetts; 
later he returned from the South to 
assemble a company of artillery. 

During his military service, a di- 
minutive orderly, John Ring, be- 
came profoundly devoted to big, 
fine-looking Captain Conwell. One 
day, a surprise Confederate advance 
near New Berne routed the com- 
pany from its position. Retreating 
across a river, the men fired a wooden 
bridge behind them. But they had 
cut off escape for their orderly: 
Johnnie Ring had dashed back to 
bring the Captain’s sword. He ap- 
peared with it at last and gained 
the blazing bridge, only to fall into 
the river, his clothing in flames. 
Dragged out and returned to con- 
sciousness, his first thought was for 
his Captain and the sword. He smiled 
to find it safe beside him, took it in 
his arms and died. 


“When I stood over his body,” 
Conwell recollected, “and realized 
that he had died for love of me, I 
made a vow that I would live, there- 
after, not only my own life, but also 
the life of John Ring, that it might 
not be lost.” 

And from then on, for 6o years, 
Russell Conwell literally worked a 
double day — eight hours for him- 
self and eight for Johnnie. And al- 
ways over the head of his bed hung 
the sword to keep bright his extrav- 
agant vow. That he kept it, one can 
well believe after a glance at a mere 
catalogue of his activities. 

Following a European interlude 
to recover his health, broken by 
war injuries, he opened two law of- 
fices in Boston. He lectured. He 
launched the Boston Young Men’s 
Congress. He wrote editorials for 
the traveler y corresponded for out- 
side newspapers and went abroad 
frequently to interview celebrities. 
He managed a political campaign. 
He made money in real estate. He 
founded the Journal in suburban 
Somerville and maintained a free 
legal clinic for the poor. 

One day, an elderly lady visited 
his office for legal counsel on selling 
a distressed church property in 
Lexington. He journeyed out to a 
meeting of the discouraged congre- 
gation. There was such melancholy 
in the little group, some of whom 
had worshiped there all their lives, 
that Conwell was moved to blurt, 
**Why sell it? Why not start over 
again!” 
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They objected that the structure 
was too dilapidated and money too 
dear. But young Conwell’s eye for 
the hidden chance was wide awake 
and challenged. “You can make re- 
pairs/’ he said. “I’ll help you!” 

On the appointed day he bor- 
rowed tools and came out. No one 
else showed up, but he pitched in on 
the rickety front steps. A passing 
townsman asked what he was going 
to do. “Build a new church,” 
Conwell answered. They fell to 
chatting and before he left, the man 
had pledged $100 toward a new 
building. 

It was all the prospect that Rus- 
sell Conwell needed to set imagina- 
tion and energy to working. H^ouade 
the hundred-collar kernel grow. 
While the new church was going up, 
he preached to the congregation in 
rented rooms. Within 18 months he 
had been ordained as their minister 
and had built around them a flour- 
ishing institution. 

From Lexington he was invited 
to another hapless debt-ridden little 
church in Philadelphia. He accepted 
and, characteristically, saw great 
possibilities in the discouraging new 
scene. The salary offered him was 
only JI800, but the trustees stipu- 
lated that every time he doubled 
the congregation, they would match 
the feat with a doubled salary. Six 
weeks after taking charge, Conwell 
had done it. Within six years he was 
drawing $10,000, and he mercifully 
excused the trustees from their 
agreement. 
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The popularity of his services was 
soon straining the capacity of the 
auditorium. One Sunday, from the 
many being turned away, he res- 
cued a bewildered little girl and 
saw her to a place inside. Grateful, 
she resolved to save her money for 
a building that would be big enough. 
Before she had advanced far on her 
grand project, she died. Her father 
turned over her fund, just 57 cents 
in pennies. 

Conwell was inspired. If $100 
could be the nucleus of a building 
fund in Lexington, 57 cents could 
do similar duty in Philadelphia! 
He went to the owner of a $ 10,000 lot 
on Broad Street. Conwell made the 
outrageous offer of a down payment 
of 57 cents. It was accepted. In due 
time the balance was paid off and 
upon that property, in 1891, was 
dedicated the largest church audi- 
torium of its day. 

The design of Russell Conwell’s 
achievements might be called horti- 
cultural — the discovery of a seed; 
an uncanny insight into its fertility; 
a prodigious amount of work to 
make it grow. He was solicited for 
advice by a printer who wanted to 
better his education but was handi- 
capped by having little money and 
a mother to support. As to all such, 
Conwell’s first admonition was: 
“Read. Make a traveling library of 
your pocket.” And then he added, 
“Come to me one evening a week 
and I’ll begin teaching you myself.” 

The first week, the printer ap- 
peared with six friends in tow. The 
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second week, 40 were in the class. 
More volunteer teachers had to be 
invited. A house was rented. By the 
first year’s end, 250 were studying 
at this informal night college. A 
second house was hired. Buildings 
rose beside the great Temple church 
into the physical form of Temple 
University. “Our aim from the 
first,” said President Con well, “was 
to give education to those unable to 
get it through the usual channels.” 
He lived to see more than 100,000 
such pupils take work in his school. 

Similar and equally unpreten- 
tious was Con well’s founding of 
Philadelphia’s big Samaritan Hos- 
pital. Two rented rooms, one nurse, 
one patient. That was all. But it 
was enough for a beginning. In its 
expansion, the Samaritan acquired 
Goodheart Hospital and Garretson 
in the industrial quarter of the city 
and all became affiliated with Tem- 
ple University. 

But the heading of a huge insti- 
tutional church, a university and 
three hospitals was not enough for 
the dual capacities of Russell Con- 
well-Johnnie Ring. 'Out of the daily 
stint of 16 hours was found the time 
to maintain contacts with scores of 
the leading men of his time and 
with the hundreds of boys and girls 
he was helping through school; to 
write 37 volumes — biographies, 
travel books and legal treatises — 
and to give more than 8000 lectures, 
usually Acres of Diamonds. 

The impact of that lecture on 
many lives was crucial. As the years 


went by, testimonials poured in on 
him from governors, mayors, teach- 
ers, merchants, and professional 
men, thanking him for the impetus 
his lecture had given thgir lives. 

And from the thousands of col- 
lege young people benefited by his 
largess came testimonials even more 
gratifying. Conwell was only 33 and 
far from rich when he determined 
to devote the proceeds of his lectur- 
ing to students fighting the kind of 
material odds and social discrimi- 
nation he had experienced at Yale. 
His program of donations was con- 
tinued for over 40 years. He always 
kept a list of -candidates for aid, 
most of them recommended by col- 
lege presidents. His one rigid re- 
quirement before extending help was 
that a student must be trying to 
help himself. He wanted his gifts to 
be, not windfalls, but premiums 
for diligent effort already made. 

When, in 1925, Russell Conwell 
entered his 82nd and last year, with 
all his enormous work behind him, 
books written, institutions founded 
and prospering, honors, degrees, 
prizes and medals to his name, there 
was one satisfaction that he did not 
have. He could not mull over huge 
bank accounts and vast accumulated 
investments. He had distributed his 
fortune as he made it. He remarked, 
shortly before his death, that his 
riches lay in the men and women 
he had started on the road to ac- 
complishment and happiness; and 
that was all, in the way of assets, 
he needed now. 



41 How miners and engineers are fighting 
the world’s biggest fire in Ohio 


H^all Around Hell 

Condensed from Popular Science Monthly 
Robert E. Martin 

F rom the summits and slopes southern Ohio, rages the world's 
of beautiful wooded ridges largest and costliest mine fire, an un- 
near New Straitsville, Ohio, derground inferno which has burned 
hundreds of columns of steam and for 54 years and eaten up some 
smoke shoot into the air, many of ^50,000,000 worth of high-grade 
them as high as city office build- coal. 

ings. Steaming cracks, some no wider Since 1884, when the fire was 
than a pencil and others too wide to started during a strike of mine work- 
jump across, split the ground be- ers, numerous fruitless efforts have 
tween fiery craters big enough to been made to halt the bla^ce. Pri- 
swallow a motor truck. Hot gases vate mining companies have spent 
that sear the skin belch from the fortunes and some of them have 
craters, and an acrid, sulphurous gone broke fighting it. Once a creek 
smell is everywhere. Sometimes un- was diverted into the mine; but 
derground explosions send sheets of when the water struck the hot coal 
flame 200 feet into the air; and even it flashed into steam and the result- 
when no outward flame is visible ing pressure opened cracks that pro- • 
the glow of white heat can be seen duced added draft and made the 
deep down in the holes and ere- fire worse than before, 
vasses. Residents of the area have been 

Now and then a tree leans over driven from their homes again and 
at a crazy angle, and finally crashes again by the gases, but insist on re- 
to the ground or into one of the maining as long as possible. One 
fiery pits, its blazing roots showing man used to lower buckets of snow 
plainly why it toppled. A spring into his well, to be melted for drink- 
from which ice-cold water once ing water. A woman used the water 
gushed now steams, its water scald- from her well, without further heat- 
ing hot. Thousands c acres of once- ing, for doing her washing. Plants 
beautiful rolling hills are pock- grow in winter and blossom out of 
marked with sink-holes where the season in ground kept warm by the 
Are has passed. fire. Farm animals have lost their 

Here, beneath 24 square miles of lives by falling into fiery pits. 

© ^ 93 ^% Popular Science Pub, Co,, Inc,, 353 Fourth Aoe,, N. T, C. 

{JPopuiar Science Monthly, June, *38) 
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If the conflagration should con- 
tinue to burn unchecked it would 
consume vast areas of Ohio’s rich 
coal deposits. But now, after min- 
ing people had become convinced 
that nothing could be done to stop 
it, its conquest is apparently in 
sight. For nearly two years, fight- 
ing the fire has been a project of the 
WPA. Under the direction of James 
R. Cavanaugh, veteran mine-fire 
fighter, about 340 men, mostly un- 
employed miners, have been build- 
ing barriers designed to prevent the 
spread of the fire. 

The coal in the New Straitsville 
area lies in horizontal veins in the 
hills. Wherever there is a valley the 
coal deposits are broken, and the 
fire cannot cross from one ridge to 
another. However, there are three 
coal-bearing ridges which connect 
with outside coal fields, including 
the rich Hocking Valley district. 
I'he new project is to block these 
three paths with fireproof barriers. 

The barriers are essentially earth- 
filled tunnels bored through the coal 
veins. The Plummer Hill barrier, 
640 feet long, has been completed 
and is already holding back the 
subterranean fire. It will save more 
than 1,000,000 tons of coal, and will 
pay for the entire project several 
times over. The Lost Run barrier, 
three-fifths finished, is a mile long 
and in some places 200 feet under- 
ground. The Shawnee barrier, one- 
third completed, is 6000 feet long 
and 175 feet below the surface. The 
fires are sufficiently far away to pre- 


vent their reaching the barriers be- 
fore construction is finished some 
two years hence. 

If you should visit the Lost Run 
barrier, for instance, you might 
think you had happened upon an- 
other mine. For at this stage in its 
development the barrier is simply a 
single tunnel, running from one side 
of the ridge to the other, and cut- 
ting a 1 2-foot gap through a coal 
vein which is 4 to 12 feet thick and 
nearly a mile wide. Wherever pos- 
sible, old mine workings have been 
used to simplify the work and keep 
down expenses. Loose rock and 
earth which fiad washed into the 
abandoned tunnels have been re- 
moved, and strong timber bracing 
installed. Side tunnels have been 
sealed with stone and clay. Rails 
have been laid to carry coal cars 
used in removing debris and in haul- 
ing the coal taken out in extending 
new sections of the tunnel. Electric 
pumps carry off the water that 
seeps in. 

The tunnel air is icy cold near 
the entrance, but as you proceed, 
the temperature increases rapidly. 
Your guide explains that this warmth 
is caused by burning coal, at one 
point a scant 200 feet from the 
tunnel. 

After the tunnel is completed, it 
will be filled with earth — a danger- 
ous job, since all the bracing and 
every other bit of combustible 
material must be taken out. A sin- 
gle stick of wood left accidentally 
might carry the fire across the bar- 
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rier and render the whole project 
useless. 

To fill the tunnel, earth is washed 
into it through vertical pipes driven 
down from the surface at loo-foot 
intervals. While the water flows off 
through cracks in wooden bulkheads, 
the earth is deposited to form a 
solid plug across the face of the coal 
vein and the advancing Are. So that 
the plug may be inspected regularly 
and watched for signs of failure, a 
parallel tunnel (in part an old mine 
entry), with side tunnels to the bar- 
rier, will be kept open. 

The New Straitsville project is 
not wholly an experiment; a similar 
barrier, erected to stop a mine Are 
near Pittsburgh, proved entirely 
successful. The barrier design was 
developed by the U. S. Bui^au of 
Mines, which is supervising the 


work. This is considered the most 
dangerous mine job in the country, 
but the lives of the workmen are 
safeguarded with all the known 
safety and Arst-aid devices and to 
date not a life has been lost and few 
injuries reported. 

ConAncd within the completed 
barriers, the Are may burn itself out 
in a few years, or it may smolder for 
a century. Director Cavanaugh be- 
lieves that it can be extinguished 
within three years by stopping up 
all holes and cracks through which 
air reaches the burning coal, thus 
saving many valuable deposits of 
coal, petroleum and clay within the 
Are area. 

But whether such an attempt 
proves practicable or not, millions 
of tons of coal outside the barriers 
will be saved. 
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C Observing that about one out of 40 cars have a head-lamp or tail- 
light that is not working, Edward Phillips, of Los Angeles, started a 
business that netted him $So a week in his evenings. Mounted on a mo- 
torcycle, wearing a neat white mechanic’s uniform labeled " Road Service,” 
and equipped with screw-driver, wrench and a flashlight, he stationed 
himself after sundown on Wilshire Boulevard, on which an average of 
5000 cars pass every hour. When an offender appeared, he followed and 
informed him that one of his lights was not working. “Draw up to the 
curb, and I’ll Ax it for you in a minute — and for just 50 cents. Keep you 
from getting pinched and maybe Aned,” he smiled. The 50-cent service 
charge appears small; in nine cases out of ten the driver invites the pro- 
prietor of the perambulating repair shop to go ahead and Ax it. 

— National Uonu Monthly 

An enterprising Brooklyn (N. Y.) lad has built up a big business 
renting out rubbers and umbrellas in the subway on rainy days. He em- 
ploys a crew, and has formed a syndicate. —George Ross, “la New York" 



The Dead Lift 

C>ndensed from The North American Review 
Stewart Edward fEbite 

Author of ** Arizona Nights/* ** Folded Hills,*' etc. 


pnp^ERE IS at the beginning a 

I dead lift to all person^ achieve- 

JL ment. We have to pull our- 
selves up by our bootstraps. But 
once we have made even a small 
start, plenty of forces rush to our 
aid. The powers of growth are al- 
ways ready; but before they can 
operate we must at least rouse our- 
selves to prepare a plot and plant a 
seed. Nobody is going to do that 
for us. 

We are reluctant to tackle any- 
thing new. We sharpen our pencils; 
tinker with the typewriter; wel- 
come any momentary distraction. 
We give an excellent imitation of a 
small boy postponing his inevita- 
ble plunge into cold water. 

“It takes time to warm up,” say 
we in extenuation. If we have a 
book we want to read, or a long 
letter we must write, we shy off 
from it as long as we can — even 
though we know we are going to 
enjoy it when once we get into it. 
Most of us have not learned that 
“eventually, why not now?” is a 
sound motto. 

This fundamental laziness de- 
mands a definite small effort to 
overcome, even in trivial matters of 
life. It becomes a sweating dead lift 
when we address ourselves to any- 
thing of major importance, espe- 


cially if it is something new, outside 
our usual channels of thought and 
activity. But there is no sense 
worrying about it. Being lazy is the 
natural state of creatures. The 
point is, are we going to make the 
dead lift nevertheless? 

We are lazy because we insist on 
identifying ourselves too completely 
with our physical sides. It is curi- 
ous how much we will stand from 
this body-individual of ours that 
we would not stand from anybody 
else. No matter how jelly-fishy we 
are in character, there are limits to 
what we will stand in the way of 
complaints or demands or bore- 
dom. But this body of ours seems 
to be a privileged character. It is a 
spoiled child. We turn the whole 
spotlight of our minds on it when- 
ever it demands attention. 

What is the result? Instantly, 
like any other spoiled child, it 
takes to itself altogether too much 
importance. And the more atten- 
tion we give to it, the more atten- 
tion it demands. It invents things 
to call to our notice, it exaggerates 
them, and insists upon them; it 
tries to regulate the whole conduct 
of life according to its own stand- 
ards. Like other spoiled children, 
it ends by thinking it is the whole 
family. 


© North American Review Corp., S97 Madison Ave,^ N, T. C. 
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Our situation is complicated by 
the fact that at the first, when we 
were babies, it was the whole fam- 
ily. We were the body. Its necessi- 
ties and its demdnds were paramount 
to all others. We had first of all to 
be assured of physical existence be- 
fore we could go on to any other. 
And the body will not let us forget 
that fact. Only very reluctantly does 
it relinquish its dominance. 

The merely physical ideas and 
ideals have chiefly to do with being 
fed and warmed and kept comfort- 
able. If we permit ourselves to be 
wholly influenced by them we will 
want nothing more than to eat and 
sleep and to get just enough exer- 
cise to keep our functions going. The 
various lower forms of life exhibit 
this idea most gracefully. But«^s we 
move into the higher forms of life 
we find an outreaching quality which 
we call ambition. The animal wants 
to get along better than a plant, 
and is willing to do a little migrat- 
ing and experimenting even at the 
expense of discomfort to his body. 

And the end of the series is that 
we, as human beings, not only want 
to be kept going biologically, but 
want to get and keep such things as 
self-respect and good reputation. We 
want to get in touch with higher 
things; to expand. These are real in- 
centives, just as insistent in their 
way as the desire for food and warmth 
and shelter. But they are in no wise 
concerns of the body. The body can 
get on quite well without any of them. 

And there the trouble begins. 


“3 

The body is accustomed to having 
all our attention. We have pro- 
gressed to the point where we 
have other interests. The body 
would And it pleasant to sit in 
the sun and eat a tamarind. Ac- 
cording to it there is always 
something the matter: there isn’t 
energy enough in the boiler, or 
there’s a headache in the offing. 
The more we listen to it, the more 
it tells us! On the other hand, most 
of its small babblings will die away 
if we continue to ignore them. 

Our body is a mechanism; and 
merely because as children we be- 
gan as mechanisms, we have kept it 
in the spotlight of our minds, and 
ended by thinking of it as ourselves. 
We say: “I am sick,” instead of 
saying that a thing belonging to me 
called my stomach is sick. Wc do 
not, however, remark that “I am 
out of order,” when the motorcar 
develops a knock. W’hile it is true 
that we cannot move without our 
body, it is equally true that it can- 
not do much without us. It needs 
direction if it is to go anywhere. 

All of which assures us that the 
inertia, the reluctance, the inherent 
laziness of the human creature, the 
weight of the dead lift, is after all 
only a matter of misplaced atten- 
tion. We are altogether too much 
focused upon what our bodies do 
not want to do. They object that 
it isn’t worth while; why bother? 
What’s the use? It’s too much trou- 
ble. And since we are prone to think 
of our bodies as ourselves, we listen 
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and more or less adopt their ideas 
as though they were our own. 

Is it not humiliating? Why, we 
never really take charge even of the 
things that concern the body, and 
which we know to be good for it! 
We know that we ought not to eat 
so much, smoke so much, drink so 
much, and that we ought to exer- 
cise more. But we do nothing about 
it! We allow the spoiled child to 
have its way; and hence we grow 
fat and ailing. 

Needless to say, we cannot thrust 
the body’s advice aside indiscrimi- 
nately. When certain nerves advise 
us in no uncertain terms that 
something is wrong on the right 
side of the abdomen, we do well to 
ask the doctor about appendicitis. 
But the point to remember is that 
the body's clamorings, under indul- 
gent encouragement, very easily 
become too insistent. 

This leads us back to our first 
consideration: that our first act in 
overcoming the deadly inertia that 
overwhelms us on approaching any 
new effort is to step aside from the 
thing that originates the inertia. 
We must realize that we can step 
aside from it, by recognizing that 
we are not our bodies; that we 
haven’t been our bodies since our 


earliest childhood. We, as entities, 
are distinct from our machines. 
Our bodies are like our motorcars: 
something we own and direct. 

It helps also to realize#that our 
inertia is a natural thing, inherent 
in our make-up. Our ** weariness of 
the spirit ” is not of the spirit at all. 
It is in the very nature of our evolu- 
tion and development. We are not 
personally lazy; merely we possess 
historically standpat bodies. Once 
the rationale of the thing is under- 
stood, we can tackle the job with 
assurance. 

And when we realize that this 
first dead lift is* necessary because 
of our own constitution and not be- 
cause of something mysterious, 
why then we see we must do it, on 
our own, without help. It is our 
personal job. Nobody can lend us 
a hand. But once we have roused 
ourselves to get at it — whatever it 
is — we fall easily into the swing of 
work. We hesitate to take the 
plunge, but the cool water is grate- 
ful and refreshing. 

So we have our reward for break- 
ing through inertia, for meeting 
the challenge of bodily laziness: 

^he dead lift is always much easief* 
than the physical instinct told us ii 
was going to be. 


€l A YOUNO PEER once asked Disraeli what course of study he had best 
take to qualify himself for speaking so as to gain the ear of the House of 
Lords. “Have you a graveyard near your house?*’ asked Disraeli. “Yes,” 
was the reply. “Then,” said Disraeli, “I should recommend you to visit 
it early of a morning and practice upon the tombstones.” 

— Tfu Pmonal Papers cf Lord Rendel (Ernest Benn) 
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“THERE SHE BLOWS!” 


A CONDENSATION FROM 

“Moby Dick" 


. Herman MELFiLLE 




yPloby Dick^ “that amazing creation forged in the 
white heat of Melville's genius,” is an American 
classic — in the opinion of many critics, the American 
classic. 

In its full scope this narrative — to quote Mase- 
field — is a “ wild beautiful romance speaking the 
very secret of the sea.” But woven with this romance 
is “ the truest and most readable history of a whaling 
voyage ever written,” full of humor and lusty ad- 
venture. 

The first-hand picture which it paints of the gal- 
lant days of American whaling — of New Bedford 
in the 1850’s; of hardy sailors and wild harpooners; 
of cockleshell boats attacking great whales — is part 
of the American literary heritage. 

That portion of Moby Dick is here presented as 
“There She Blows!” 



‘THERE SHE BLOWS!** 


C ALL ME Ishmael. Some years 
ago, having little money and 
nothing to interest me on 
shore, I thought I would sail about 
and see the watery part of the 
world. It is a way I have of driving 
off the spleen. Whenever I find my- 
self growing grim about the mouth; 
whenever it is a damp, drizzly No- 
vember in my soul; whenever I find 
myself involuntarily bringing up 
the rear of every funeral I meet — 
then, I account it time to get to sea, 
I do not mean that I ever go as a 
passenger. For a passenger must 
have a purse. Besides, passengers 
get seasick — grow quarrelsome — 
don't sleep of nights. No, when I 
go to sea, I go as a simple sailor, 
right before the mast. True, they 
rather order me about, and at first 
this sort of thing is unpleasant 
enough. It touches one’s sense of 
honor, But this wears oflF in time. 

What of it, if some old hunks of 
a sea captain orders me to scrub 
the decks? What does that indig- 
nity amount to ? Do you think the 
archangel Gabriel thinks any the 
less of me, because I promptly and 
respectfully obey that old hunks? 
Who ain't a slave to something? 
Tell me that. 


I was determined now to go on a 
whaling voyage. Therefore I stuflFed 
a shirt or two into my old carpet 
bag, quit the good city of old Man- 
hattan, and duly arrived in New 
Bedford on a Saturday night in 
December. 

As the packet (or Nantucket did 
not sail until Monday, it became a 
matter of concern where I was to 
eat and sleep meanwhile. It was a 
very dismal night, bitingly cold 
and cheerless. I knew no one in the 
place. With anxious grapnels I had 
sounded my pocket, and brought 
up only a few pieces of silver — So, 
wherever you go, Ishmael, said I 
to myself as I shouldered my bag, 
be sure to inquire the price, and 
don't be too particular. 

I passed the sign of “ The Crossed 
Harpoons” — but it looked too ex- 
pensive and jolly there. By instinct, 
I followed the streets that took me 
waterward, for there, doubtless, 
were the cheapest, if not the cheeri- 
est inns. 

Such dreary streets! Blocks of 
blackness on either hand, with here 
and there a candle moving about as 
if in a tomb. But presently I came 
to a light, and heard a forlorn creak- 
ing in the air; looking up, 1 saw a 
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swinging sign: “The Spoil ter-Inn.” 
As the light looked so dim, and as 
the swinging sign had a poverty- 
stricken sort of creak to it, I thought 
that here was the very spot for 
cheap lodgings, and the best of pea 
coffee. 

Ashing open the door, I found 
myself in a wide, low, straggling 
entry with old-fashioned wainscots, 
like the bulwarks of some con- 
demned old craft. On one side hung 
a very large oil painting represent- 
ing a Cape-Horncr in a great hurri- 
cane. The opposite wall was hung 
all over with a heathenish array of 
clubs and spears. Some were thickly 
set with glittering teeth; others 
were tufted with knots of human 
hair. Mixed with these were rusty 
old whaling lances and harpejons 
all broken and deformed. 'Fhese, as 
I learned later, were storied weap- 
ons. With this long lance did Na- 
than Swain kill 15 whales between 
a sunrise and a sunset. And that 
harpoon — so like a corkscrew now 
— was flung in Javan seas, and 
run away with by a whale, years 
afterward slain off the Cape of 
Blanco. 

Crossing this dusky entry, I came 
upon the still duskier public room, 
at one end of which stood the vast 
arched bone of a whale’s jaw, so 
wide a coach might almost drive 
beneath it. Within those jaws was 
the bar, ranged round with old de- 
canters, bottles, flasks; and there a 
number of seamen were gathered. 

When I sought the landlord, he 
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told me that his house was full — 
not a bed unoccupied. “ But avast," 
he added, tapping his forehead, 
“you hain’t no objections to shar- 
ing a harpooneer’s blanket, have 
yc?" 

I told him that I never liked to 
sleep two in a bed; but rather than 
wander farther on so bitter a night, 
I would put up with the half of 
any decent man’s blanket. 

“I thought so. All right; take a 
seat. Supper’ll be ready directly.’’ 

I sat down on an old wooden 
settle, carved ail over like a bench 
on the Battery. At one end a 
ruminating tar was still further 
adorning it with his jackkni fc, stoop- 
ing over and diligently working 
away at the space between his legs. 
He was trying his hand at a ship 
under full sail, but he didn’t make 
much headway, I thought. 

At last we were summoned to 
our meal in an adjoining room. It 
was cold as Iceland — no fire at all 
— the landlord said he couldn’t 
afford it. Nothing but two dismal 
tallow candles. We were fain to 
button up our monkey jackets, 
and hold to our lips cups of scalding 
tea with our half-frozen fingers. But 
the fare was of the most substantial 
kind — not only meat and pota- 
toes, but dumplings. One young 
fellow in a green box coat addressed 
himself to these dumplings in a 
most direful manner. 

“My boy,’’ said the landlord, 
“you’ll have the nightmare to a 
dead sartainty.’’ 
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“Landlord,” I whispered, “that 
ain't the harpooneer, is it?” 

“Oh, no,” said he, looking dia- 
bolically funny, “the harpooneer is 
a dark complexioned chap.” 

The more I pondered over this 
harpooneer, as I sat by the fire after 
supper, the more I abominated the 
thought of sleeping with him. It 
was fair to presume that being a 
harpooneer, his linen or woolen, as 
the case might be, would not be of 
the tidiest. I began to twitch all 
over. Thinks I, Til wait and have a 
good look at him before I go to bed. 

But though the other boarders 
kept coming in by ones and twos, 
yet no sign of my harpooneer. 

“Landlord!” said I, “what sort 
of a chap is he — does he always 
keep such late hours?” It was now 
hard upon 1 2 o’clock. 

The landlord chuckled. “No,” he 
answered, “generally he’s an early 
bird. But tonight he went out a-ped- 
dling and, maybe, he can’t sell his 
head.” 

“Landlord,” said I, “landlord, 
tell me who and what this har- 
pooneer is, and whether I shall be 
safe to spend the night with him.” 

“Be easy,” said the landlord, 
“this here harpooneer has just ar- 
rived from the South Seas, where 
he bought up a lot of ’balmed New 
Zealand heads (great curios, you 
know), and he’s sold all on ’em but 
one, and that one he’s trying to sell 
tonight, cause tomorrow’s Sunday, 
and it would not do to be sellin’ 
human heads about the streets when 


folks is goin’ to church. He wanted 
to, last Sunday, but I stopped him 
just as he was goin’ out of the door 
with four heads strung on a string, 
for all the airth like oniOns. . . . 
But come, it’s getting dreadful late, 
you had better be turning flukes — 
it’s a nice bed. There’s plenty room 
for two to kick about in that bed. 
Come along here. I’ll give ye a 
glim.” And so saying he lighted a 
candle and led the way. 

I was ushered into a small room, 
cold as a clam, and furnished, sure 
enough, with a prodigious bed. A 
seaman’s bag lay in one corner, and 
a tall harpoon was standing at the 
head of the bed. 

I sat for a time thinking about 
this head-peddling harpooneer. But 
beginning to feel very cold, I made 
no more ado, but jumped out of my 
antaloons and boots, tumbled into 
ed, and commended myself to the 
care of heaven. I had pretty nearly 
made a good offing toward the land 
of Nod, when I heard a heavy foot- 
fall in the passage, and saw a glim- 
mer of light under the door. 

Lord save me, thinks I, that 
must be the harpooneer, the in- 
fernal head-peddler. But I lay per- 
fectly still, and resolved not to say 
a word till spoken to. Holding a 
light in one hand, and that identical 
New 2^aland head in the other, the 
stranger entered the room, and 
without looking toward the bed, 
placed his can^e on the floor in 
one corner, and stowed the head in 
his seaman’s bag. I was ^all eager- 
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ness to see his face, but could not 
till he turned round — when, good 
heavens ! What a sight ! Such a face ! 
It was of a dark, purplish, yellow 
color, here and there stuck over 
with large, blackish looking squares. 
At first I thought he had been in a 
dreadful fight, and those squares 
were sticking-plaster; but soon the 
truth occurred to me. This har- 
pooneer, in the course of his distant 
voyages, must have been tattooed 
by cannibals. 

He now took off his hat — a new 
beaver hat — when I came nigh 
singing out with fresh surprise. 
There was no hair on his head — 
nothing but a small scalp-knot twisted 
up on his forehead. His bald pur- 
plish head looked for all the world 
like a mildewed skull. Had net the 
stranger stood between me and the 
door, I would have bolted out of it 
quicker than ever I bolted a dinner. 
I was so frightened, in truth, that I 
dared not address him, and so lay 
still. It was now quite plain that 
he must be some abominable savage 
shipped aboard a whaleman in the 
South Seas, and so landed in this 
Christian country. 

And now the savage went about 
something that completely fasci- 
nated my attention, and convinced 
me that he must indeed be a heathen. 
Going to his heavy wrapall, he 
fumbled in the pockets, and pro- 
duced a curious little deformed im- 
age with a hunch on its back, and 
exactly the color of a three days’ 
old Congo baby. Remembering the 
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embalmed head, at first I almost 
thought that this black manikin 
was a real baby preserved in some 
similar manner. But seeing that it 
glistened like polished ebony, I con- 
cluded that it must be nothing but 
a wooden idol, which indeed it 
proved to be. For now the savage 
goes up to the empty fireplace, sets 
up this little hunchbacked image 
between the andirons, and begins 
to utter guttural noises, singing 
some pagan psalmody or other. 

I thought it was high time, now 
or never, before the light was put 
out, to speak. But before I could 
find my voice, suddenly the light 
was extinguished, and this wild can- 
nibal sprang into bed with me. I 
sang out, I could not help it now; 
and giving a sudden grunt of aston- 
ishment he began feeling me. I 
began to yell. “Landlord, for God’s 
sake I Angels ! Save me ! ” 

Thank heaven, the landlord came 
immediately into the room, light in 
hand, and leaping from the bed I 
ran to him. 

“Don’t be afraid now,” said he, 
grinning again. “Queequeg here 
wouldn’t harm a hair of your head.” 

“Stop your grinning,” shouted I, 
“and why didn’t you tell me that 
that harpooneer was a cannibal?” 

“ I thought ye know’d it. Didn’t 
I tell ye he was a-peddlin’ heads 
around town ? But turn flukes again 
and go to sleep. Queequeg, look 
here — you sabbee me, I sabbee 
you — this man sleepe you — you 
sabbee?” 
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“Me sabbee plenty” — grunted 
Queequeg, sitting up in bed. 

“ You getteein,” he added, throw- 
ing the clothes to one side. He really 
did this in a very civil way. I stood 
looking at him a moment. For all 
his tattooings he was on the whole 
a clean, comely looking cannibal. 
What’s all this fuss I have been 
making about, thought I to myself 
— the man’s a human being just 
as I am. Better sleep with a sober 
cannibal than a drunken Christian. 

Seeing me hesitate, Queequeg 
again politely motioned me to get 
‘ into bed — rolling over to one side 
as much as to say — I won’t touch 
a leg of ye. 

“Goodnight, landlord,” said I, 
“ you may go.” 

I turned in, and never slept bet- 
ter in my life. 

T he next morning, upon descend- 
ing into the barroom, I found it 
full of the boarders. They were 
nearly all whalemen; chief mates, 
and second mates, and third mates, 
and sea carpenters^ and coopers, 
and harpooneers, and ship keepers; 
a brown and brawny company, with 
bosky beards; an unshorn, shaggy 
set, dl wearing monkey jackets for 
morning gowns. 

“Grub, ho!” cried the landlord, 
flinging open a door, and in we went 
to breakfast. 

ITiey say that men who have seen 
the world thereby become quite at 
ease in manner, quite self-possessed 
in company. Not always, though. I 


had thought at breakfast to hear 
some good stories about whaling; 
but to my no small surprise nearly 
every man maintained a profound 
silence. And not only that, out they 
looked embarrassed. Yes, here were 
a set of sea dogs, many of whom 
without the slightest bashfulness 
had boarded great whales on the 
high seas — entire strangers to them 
— and dueled them dead without 
winking; and yet, here they sat at 
breakfast table — silent and sheep- 
ish. A curious sight; these bashful 
bears, these timid warrior whale- 
men! 

But as for Queequeg — why, 
Queequeg sat there among them — 
at the head of the table, too, it so 
chanced — as cool as an icicle. To 
be sure I cannot say much for his 
breeding. His greatest admirer could 
not have cordially justified his bring- 
ing his harpoon into breakfast with 
him, and using it to grapple the 
beefsteaks toward him. But that 
was certainly very coolly done by 
him, and, as everyone knows, to do 
anything coolly is to do it genteelly. 

AFTER BREAKFAST, I sallied OUt 
for a stroll. If I had been aston- 
ished at first catching a glimpse of 
so outlandish an individud as Quee- 
queg in a civilized town, that as- 
tonishment soon departed as I 
walked. It is true that in any con- 
siderable seaport you may see the 
queerest looking nondescripts from 
foreign parts. But in New Bedford, 
actual cannibals stand chatting at 
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Street corners. It makes a stranger 
stare. 

But besides the Feegeeans, Ton- 
gatobooarrs, and Pannangians, and, 
besides the wild specimens of the 
whaling craft which unheeded reel 
about the streets, you will see other 
sights still more curious, certainly 
more comical. There weekly arrive 
in this town scores of green Ver- 
monters and New Hampshire men, 
all athirst for gain and glory in the 
fishery. They are mostly young, of 
stalwart frames; fellows who have 
felled forests, and now seek to drop 
the axe and snatch the whale lance. 
Many arc as green as the Green 
Mountains whence they came. 
Look there! that chap strutting 
round the corner. He wears a beaver 
hat and swallow-tailed coat, giMled 
with a sailor belt and a sheath 
knife. Here comes another with a 
sou'-wester and a bombazine cloak. 
Ah, poor Hay-Seed! how bitterly 
will burst those garments in the 
first howling gale. 

But think not that this famous 
town has only harpooneers, canni- 
bals, and bumpkins to show her 
visitors. Not at all. The soil of New 
Bedford is rocky and barren. Yet, 
in spite of this, nowhere in all 
America will you find more patri- 
cian-like houses; parks and gardens 
more opulent. Whence came they? 

Go and gaze upon the iron em- 
blematical harpoons round yonder 
lofty mansion, and your question 
will be answered. Yes; all these 
brave houses and flowery gardens 


came from the Atlantic, Pacific, and 
Indian oceans. One and all, they 
were harpooned and dragged up 
hither from the bottom of the sea. 

In New Bedford, fathers, they 
say, give whales for dowers to their 
daughters, and portion off their 
nieces with a few porpoises apiece. 
You must go to New Bedford to see 
a brilliant wedding; for, they say, 
they have reservoirs of oil in every 
house, and every night recklessly 
bum their lengths in spermaceti 
candles. 

And the women of New Bedford, 
they bloom like their own red roses. 
Elsewhere match that bloom of 
theirs, ye cannot, save in Salem, 
where they tell me the young girls 
breathe such musk, their sailor 
sweethearts smell them miles oft- 
shore, as though they were drawing 
nigh the odorous Moluccas instead 
of the Puritanic sands. 

O N THE Monday, Queequeg and 
I — companions now — crossed 
by packet to Nantucket, and there 
I learned that the Pequod was pre- 
paring for a voyage. She was a rather 
small ship, weather-stained by the 
typhoons and calms of the four 
oceans. Boarding her, I found an 
elderly man, rolled up in blue pilot- 
cloth, cut in the Quaker style. 

“Is this the Captain of the 
Pequod?'^ said 1. 

“Supposing it be, what dost thou 
want of him ?“ he demanded. 

“I was thinking of shipping.’* 
“Thou wast, wast thou? I see 
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thou art no Nantucketer — ever 
been in a stove boat?” 

“No, Sir, I never have.” 

“Dost know nothing at all about 
whaling, I dare say — eh?” 

“Nothing, Sir; but I have no 
doubt I shall soon learn. I’ve been 
several voyages in the merchant 
service, and I think that — ” 

“Marchant service be damned. 
Talk not that lingo to me. But 
flukes! man, what makes thee want 
to go a-whaling, eh ? It looks a little 
suspicious, don’t it, eh? Didst not 
rob thy last Captain?” 

• I protested my innocence, per- 
ceiving that this Quakerish Nan- 
tucketer was distrustful of all aliens, 
unless they hailed from Cape Cod 
or the Vineyard. 

“But what takes thee a-whaling? 
J want to know that before I think 
of shipping ye.” 

“Well, Sir, I want to see what 
whaling is. I want to sec the world.” 

“Art thou the man to pitch a 
harpoon down a live whale’s throat, 
and then jump after it? Answer, 
quick!” 

“I am. Sir, if it should be posi- 
tively indispensable to do so; which 
I don’t take to be the fact.” 

“Good. Now then, thou not only 
wantest to go a-whaling, but ye also 
want to see the world. Well then, 
just take a peep over the weather- 
bow, and tell me what ye see there.” 

“Not much,” I replied. “Noth- 
ing but water; considerable horizon 
though, and a squall coming up.” 

“Well, what dost thou think then 


of seeing the world? Do ye wish to 
go round Gape Horn to see any 
more of it, eh?” 

I was a little staggerec^ but go 
a-whaling I must, and I would; and 
the Pequod was a good ship — all 
this I now affirmed. Seeing me so 
determined, the old man expressed 
his willingness to ship me. 

“Captain,” said I, “I have a 
friend with me who wants to ship 
too — shall I bring him down to- 
morrow.” 

“Has he ever whaled it any?” 

“ Killed more whales than I can 
count. Captain.”* 

“Well, bring him along then.” 

Next day, therefore, Queequeg 
came with me aboard the Pequod. 
His appearance somewhat startled 
the Quaker captain. “Look you,” 
he said, turning to him, “art thou 
at present in communion with any 
Christian church? I will not ship a 
heathen.” 

“Why,” said I, “he’s a member 
of the first Congregational Church.” 
(Here be it said that many tattooed 
savages sailing in Nantucket ships 
at last come to be converted.) . 

“First Congregational Church!” 
cried the captain. “What! That 
worships in Deacon Deuteronomy 
Coleman’s meetinghouse?” And so 
saying, he put on his spectacles, and 
took a long look at Queequeg. 

“He hasn’t been baptized right,” 
he then said, “or it would have 
washed some of that devil’s blue oflF 
his face.” 

“I don’t know anything about 
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Deacon Deuteronomy or his meet- 
ing,’*' said I. “All I know is, that 
Queequeg here is a born member of 
the First Congregational Church: 
the great and everlasting First Con- 
gregation of this whole worshiping 
world; we all belong to that, and 
in that we all join hands.” 

“Splice, thou mean’st splice 
hands,” cried the captain, drawing 
nearer. “Young man, you’d better 
ship for a missionary, instead of a 
foremast hand; I never heard a bet- 
ter sermon. I say, tell Quohog there 
— what’s that you call him? — 
tell Quohog to step along. By the 
great anchor, what a harpoon he’s 
got there! And he handles it about 
right. I say, Quohog, did you ever 
stand in the head of a whaleb^t?” 

Without saying a word, Quee- 
queg, in his wild sort of way, jumped 
upon the bulwarks, from thence 
into the bow of one of the whale- 
boats, hanging to the side. Then 
poising his harpoon, he cried out: 

“ Cap’ain, you sec him small drop 
tar on water dere?” And taking 
aim, he darted the iron right over 
thex)ld man’s broad brim, clean 
across the ship’s decks, and struck 
the glistening tar spot out of sight. 

“Quick,” said the startled cap- 
tain, as Queequeg quietly hauled in 
the line, “get the ship’s papers. 
We must have Hedgehog there in 
one of our boats.” 

O N A COLD DAY not long after- 
ward, the Pequod weighed an- 
chor^ and sailed out upon her cruise. 
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Her chief mate was Starbuck, an- 
other Nantucket Quaker, young, 
spare and tough. “I will have no 
man in my boat,” said Starbuck, 
“who is not afraid of a whale.” By 
this he seemed to mean that the 
most useful courage is that which 
arises from the fair estimation of 
the peril. 

“Aye, aye,” said Stiibb, the sec- 
ond mate, “Starbuck, there, is as 
careful a man as you'll find any- 
where in this fishery.” But we shall 
ere long sec what that word “care- 
ful” precisely means when used by 
a whale hunter. 

Stubb, the second mate, was a 
native of Cape Cod. A happy-go- 
lucky man, good-humored and 
easy; he presided over his whale- 
boat as if the most deadly encoun- 
ter were but a dinner, and his crew 
all invited guests. 

'rhe third mate was Flask, from 
Martha’s Vineyard. A short, stout, 
ruddy young fellow, very pugna- 
cious concerning whales, who some- 
how seemed to think that the great 
Leviathanshad personally affronted 
him; and therefore it was a sort of 
point of honor with him to destroy 
them whenever encountered. 

Now these three mates — Star- 
buck, Stubb, and Flask — were 
momentous men. They it was who 
commanded the PequotTs boats as 
headsmen. Each mate also had his 
harpooneer. 

First of all was Queequeg, whom 
Starbuck, the chief mate, had se- 
lected for his squire. 
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Next was Tashtego, an Indian 
from a tribe on Martha’s Vineyard, 
which had long supplied Nantucket 
with daring harpooneers. Tashtego 
was Stubb’s squire. 

Third was Daggoo,agigantic, coal- 
black Negro-savage. Suspended 
from his ears were two golden hoops, 
so large that the sailors called them 
ringbolts, and would talk of secur- 
ing the topsail halyards to them. 
This imperial Negro was the squire 
of little Flask, who looked like a 
chessman beside him. 

W E HAD SAILED many weeks 
toward the warm cruising 
grounds when, one squally after- 
noon, came that old cry from the 
lips of Tashtego, a wild figure, hov- 
ering half-suspended from the mast- 
head: 

“There she blows! There! There! 
She blows! She blows!” 
“Where-away?” 

“On the lee-beam. A school of 
them!” 

Instantly all was commotion. 

. The Sperm Wh^le blows as a 
clock ticks, with the same reliable 
uniformity. And thereby whalemen 
distinguish this fish from others of 
his genus. 

“Lower away!” 

The sheaves whirled round in the 
blocks; with a wallow, the three 
boats dropped into the sea; while, 
with a dexterous, ofiF-handed daring, 
unknown in any other vocation, the 
sailors, goat-like, leaped down the 
rolling ship’s side into them. 


“Pull, pull, my fine hearts-alive; 
pull, my children,” drawlingly sighed 
Stubb to his crew. “Why don’t you 
break your backbones, my boys? 
Oh, don’t be in a hurry. Only stop 
snoring, and pull. Why in the name 
of gudgeons and gingercakes don’t 
ye pull? Pull and break something! 
Pull, and start your eyes out! 
Here!” whipping out the sharp 
knife from his girdle, “every moth- 
er’s son of ye draw his knife, and 
pull with the blade between his 
teeth. That’s it — that’s it. Now 
ye do something, my steel-bits. 
Start her — st^t her, my silver- 
spoons!” 

Stubb had this peculiar way of 
inculcating in his crew the religion 
of rowing. But you must not sup- 
pose that he ever flew into down- 
right passions. He would say the 
most terrific things to his crew, in 
a tone so strangely compounded of 
fun and fury that no oarsman could 
help pulling for dear life, and yet 
pulling for the mere joke of the 
thing. 

To a landsman, no whale would 
have been visible at that moment; 
nothing but a troubled bit of 
greenish white water, and thin 
scattered puffs of vapor hovering 
over it. All the boats were now in 
keen pursuit of that one spot of 
troubled water and air. But it 
bade fair to outstrip them. 

“Pull, pull, my good boys,” said 
Starbuck, in the lowest possible 
but intensest whisper to his men. 

How diflPerent the loud little 
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Flask. *"Sing out and say some- 
thing, my hearties. Roar and pull, 
my thunderliolts! Beach me, beach 
me on their black backs; only do 
that for me, and Til sign over to 
you my Martha’s Vineyard planta- 
tion, boys; including wife and chil- 
dren. Lay me on — lay me on!’* 

It was a sight full of quick won- 
der and awe! The vast swells of 
the omnipotent sea; the brief sus- 
pended agony of the boat, as it 
would tip for an instant on the 
knifelike edge of the sharper waves; 
the sudden profound dip into the 
watery hollows; the keen goadings 
to gain the top of the opposite hill; 
the Pequod bearing down upon 
her boats with outstretched sails, 
like a wild hen after her scr^uiming 
brood. 

The whales seemed separating 
their wakes, and the boats were 
pulled more apart; Starbuck — 
in whose boat I rowed — giving 
chase to three whales running dead 
to leeward. Our sail was now set 
and, with a rising wind, we rushed 
along; the boat going with such 
madness through the water that 
the lee oars could scarcely be 
worked rapidly enough to escape 
being torn from the rowlocks. 

Soon we were running through a 
wide veil of mist; neither ship nor 
boat to be seen. 

‘*Give way, men,” whispered 
Starbuck. “There is time to kill a 
fish yet before the squall comes. 
There’s white water again ! Close to ! 
Spring!” Then, with a lightning- 
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like hurtling whisper Starbuck said: 
“Stand up!” and Queequeg, har- 
poon in hand, sprang to his feet. 

Though not one of the oarsmen 
was then facing the peril so close 
to them ahead, yet with their eyes 
on the intense countenance of the 
mate in the stern of the boat, they 
knew that the imminent instant 
had come; they heard, too, an enor- 
mous wallowing sound as of 50 ele- 
phants stirring in their litter. Mean- 
while the boat was still booming 
through the mist. 

“That’s his hump. There y there ^ 
give it to him!” whispered Starbuck. 

A short rushing sound leaped out 
of the boat; it was the darted iron 
of Queequeg. Then all in one welded 
commotion came an invisible push 
from astern, while forward the 
boat seemed striking on a ledge; 
the sail collapsed and exploded; a 
gush of scalding vapor shot up 
nearby; something rolled and tum- 
bled like an earthquake beneath us. 
The whole crew were half suffocated 
as they were tossed helter-skelter 
into the white curdling cream of the 
squall. Squall, whale and harpoon 
had all blended together; and the 
whale, grazed by the iron, escaped. 

Though swamped, the boat was 
nearly unharmed. Swimming round 
it we picked up the floating oars, 
and tumbled back to our places. 
There we sat up to our knees in the 
water. The wind increased to a howl; 
in vain we hailed the other boats. 
Wet, drenched through, and shiver- 
ing cold, we sat, despairing of ship 
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or boat. Suddenly Queequeg started 
to his feet, hollowing his hand to 
his ear. We all heard a faint creak- 
ing, as of ropes and yards hitherto 
muffled by the storm. The sound 
came nearer and nearer; the thick 
mists were dimly parted by a huge, 
vague form, and the ship loomed 
into view, bearing down close upon 
us. 

Thus we were at last taken up 
and safely landed on board. Ere the 
squall came close to, the other boats 
had returned to the ship. 

. “Queequeg,” said I, when they 
had dragged me to the deck, and I 
was still shaking the water from my 
jacket; “Queequeg, my fine friend, 
does this sort of thing often hap- 
pen.?” Without much emotion, 
though soaked through just like me, 
he gave me to understand that such 
things did often happen. 

“Mr. Stubb,” said I, turning to 
that worthy, who was now calmly 
smoking his pipe in the rain; “Mr. 
Stubb, I think I have heard you 
say that of all whalemen you ever 
met, our chief mate, Mr. Starbuck, 
is by far the most careful and pru- 
dent. I suppose then, that going 
plump on a flying whale with your 
sail set in a foggy squall is the height 
of a whaleman’s discretion?” 

“ Certain: I’ve lowered for whales 
from a leaking ship in a gale off 
Cape Horn.” 

“Mr. Flask,” said I, turning to 
the third mate, who was standing 
close by, “you are experienced in 
these things, and I am not. Will you 


teU me whether it is an unalterable 
law in this fishery, Mr. Flask, for 
an oarsman to break his own back 
pulling himself back-foren)pst into 
death’s jaws?” 

“Can’t you twist that smaller?” 
said Flask. “Yes, that’s the law. I 
should like to see a boat’s crew 
backing water up to a whale face 
foremost. Ha, ha! The whale would 
give them squint for squint, mind 
that!” 

W E WERE NOW cruising in 
what whalemen call a lively 
ground, and it was not many days 
before the cry from the masthead 
rang out again. And lo! close under 
our lee, not 40 fathoms off, a gigan- 
tic sperm whale lay rolling like the 
capsized hull of a frigate, his broad, 
glossy back glistening in the sun’s 
rays like a mirror. Spouting his 
vapory jet, the whale looked like a 
portly burgher smoking his pipe of 
a warm afternoon. But that pipe, 
poor whale, was thy last. As if 
struck by some enchanter’s wand, 
our sleepy ship all at once started 
into wakefulness. 

The sudden activity must have 
alarmed the whale; and ere the 
boats were down, majestically turn- 
ing, he swam away to leeward, but 
with such a steady tranquillity that 
orders were given that no man 
must speak above a whisper. So, 
seated like Ontario Indians on the 
gunwales of the boats, we swiftly 
but silently paddled dong. Pres- 
ently, as we glided in chase, the 
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monster perpendicularly flitted his 
tail 40 feet into the air, and then 
sank out of sight like a tower swal- 
lowed up. 

“There go flukes!” was the cry, 
an announcement immediately fol- 
lowed by Stubb’s scratching a 
match across the sandpaper of his 
palm and igniting his pipe, for now 
a respite was granted. After the full 
interval of his sounding had elapsed, 
the whale rose again, close to 
Stubb’s boat. Cautioix was no 
longer of use. Paddles were dropped, 
and oars came loudly into play. 
And still pufling at his pipe, Stubb 
cheered on his crew to the assault. 

“Start her, start her, my men! 
Don’t hurry yourselves; take plenty 
of time — but start her; 8ta;;t her 
like thunderclaps, that’s all, cried 
Stubb, spluttering out the smoke 
as he spoke. 

Like desperados they tugged and 
the^ strained, till the welcome cry 
was heard — “Stand up, Tashtego ! 
Give it to him!” The harpoon was 
hurled. “Stem all!” The oarsmen 
backed water; the same moment 
something went hot and hissing 
along every one of their wrists. It 
was the magical line. The boat now 
flew through the boiling water, each 
man with might and main clinging 
to his seat, to prevent being tossed 
to the foam; and the tall form of 
Tashtego at the steering oar crouch- 
ing almost double, in order to bring 
down his center of gravity. Whole 
Adantics and Pacifies seemed passed 
as they shot on their way, till at 
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length the whale somewhat slack- 
ened his flight. 

“Haul in — haul in!” cried Stubb 
to the bowsman. And, facing round 
toward the whale, all hands began 
pulling the boat up to him, while 
yet the boat was being towed on. 
Soon ranging up by his flank, 
Stubb, firmly planting his knee in 
the clumsy cleat, sent dart after 
dart into the flying fish; at the word 
of command, the boat alternately 
sterning out of the way of the 
whale’s horrible wallow, and then 
ranging up for another fling. 

The red tide now poured from all 
sides of the monster like brooks 
down a hill. His tormented body 
rolled not in brine but in blood, 
which bubbled and seethed for 
furlongs behind in their v ake. The 
slanting sun, playing upon this 
crimson pond in the sea, sent back 
its reflection into every face, so 
that they, all glowed to each other 
like red men. 

“Pull up — pull up!” now cried 
Stubb to the bowsman, as the wan- 
ing whale weakened. “Pull up — 
close to!” and the boat ranged 
along the fish’s flank. When reach- 
ing far over the Ik)w, Stubb slowly 
churned his long sharp lance into 
the fish, and kept it there, care- 
fully churning and churning, seek- 
ing the innermost life of the fish. 
And now it is struck; for, starting 
from his trance into that unspeak- 
able thing called his “flurry,” the 
monster horribly wallowed in his 
blood, overwrapped himself in im- 
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penetrable, mad, boiling spray, 
and then lay motionless. 

“He's dead, Mr. Stubb,” Daggoo 
called from his boat. 

“Yes; both pipes' smoked out!'' 
and withdrawing his own from his 
mouth, Stubb scattered the dead 
ashes over the water; and, for a 
moment, stood thoughtfully eyeing 
the vast corpse he had made. 

S tubb’s whale had been killed 
some distance from the ship. 
It was a calm; so, forming a tan- 
, dem of three boats, we commenced 
the slow business of towing the 
trophy to the Pcquod. And now, 
we 1 8 men slowly toiled hour after 
hour upon that inert, sluggish corpse 
in the sea; yet it seemed hardly to 
budge at all. Darkness came on; 
but three lights up and down in the 
Pequod^s main rigging dimly guided 
our way; till drawing near at last 
we secured the whale alongside. 

Stubb, flushed with conquest, 
now betrayed an unusual excite- 
ment. Stubb was a high liver; like 
many Nantucketer^, he was some- 
what intemperately fond of the 
whale as a flavorish thing to his 
palate. 

“A steak, a steak, ere I sleep! 
You, Daggoo! Overboard you go, 
and cut me one from his small!" 

About midnight that steak was 
cut and cooked; and lighted by 
two lanterns of sperm oil, Stubb 
stoutly stood up to his spermaceti 
supper at the capstan-head. Nor 
was Stubb the only banqueter on 


whale’s flesh that night. Mingling 
their mumblings with his own 
mastications, thousands on thou- 
sands of sharks, swarmiijg round 
the dead leviathan, feasted on its 
fatness. The few sleepers below in 
their bunks were often startled by 
the sharp slapping of their tails 
against the hull, within a few inches 
of the sleepers' hearts. Peering 
over the side you could just see 
them wallowing in the black wa- 
ters, and turning over on their 
backs as they scooped out huge 
globular pieces of the whale of the 
bigness of a human head. There is 
no conceivable time or occasion 
when you will find sharks in such 
countless numbers, and in gayer or 
more jovial spirits, than around a 
dead sperm whale, moored by night 
to a whaleship at sea. 

“Cook, cook! Where's that old 
Fleece?" cried Stubb at length, 
darting his fork into the dish. 
“Sail this way, cook!" 

The old black, not in very high 
glee at being roused from his warm 
hammock at a most unseasonable 
hour, came shambling along from 
his galley. 

“Cook," said Stubb, rapidly lift- 
ing a rather reddish morsel to his 
mouth, “don’t you think this steak 
is rather overdone? Don't I always 
say that to be good, a whale steak 
must be tough? Those sharks now 
over the side — don't you see they 
prefer it tough and rare? What a 
shindy they are kicking up! Cook, 
go and talk to 'em; tdl 'em they 
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are welcome to help themselves 
civilly^ but they must keep quiet. 
Here, take this lantern and go 
preach to them!’* 

Sullenly taking the offered lan- 
tern, old Fleece limped to the bul- 
warks; and then, with one hand 
dropping his light low over the sea, 
so as to get a good view of his 
congregation, he spoke: 

“Fellow critters: Tse ordered 
here to say dat you must stop dat 
dam noise dare. You hear? Stop 
dat dam smackin’ ob de lips!” 

“Cook,” here interposed Stubb. 
“ Cook, why, damn your eyes, you 
mustn’t swear that way when you’re 
preaching. That’s no way to con- 
vert sinners, cook!” 

“Den preach to him yourself,” 
sullenly turning to go. 

“No, cook; go on, go on.” 

“Well, den — Belubed fellow 
critters — ” 

“Right!” exclaimed Stubb, ap- 
provingly. “Coax ’em to it!” 

“Your woraciousness, fellow crit- 
ters, I don’t blame ye so much for; 
dat is natur, and can’t be helped; 
but to gobern dat wicked natur, 
dat is de pint. You is sharks, sartin; 
but if you gobern de shark in you, 
why den you be angel; for all angel 
is not’ing more dan de shark well 
goberned.” 

“Well done, old Fleece!” cried 
Stubb, “ that’s Christianity. Goon.” 

“No use goin’ on; de dam wil- 
lians will keep a scroughin’ and 
slappin’ each oder, Massa Stubb; 
dey don’t hear one word.” 
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“Upon my soul, I am about of 
the same opinion; so give the bene- 
diction, Fleece, and I’ll on with 
my supper.” 

Upon this. Fleece, holding both 
hands over the fishy mob, raised 
his shrill voice, and cried: 

“Cussed fellow critters! Kick up 
de dam’dest row as ever you can; 
fill your dam bellies ’till dey bust 
— and den die.” 

T he wondrous voracity of sharks, 
which robs the whalers of much 
blubber before the cutting-in be- 
gins, can at times be considerably 
diminished by vigorously stirring 
them up with sharp whaling spades. 
Therefore Stubb now ordered the 
cutting stages suspended over the 
side, lowered three lanterns close to 
the turbid sea, and set Queequeg 
and another mariner to killing the 
sharks, by striking the keen steel 
deep into their skulls, seemingly 
their only vital part. But in the 
foamy confusion, the marksmen 
sometimes missed their mark and 
struck the twisting bellies; and this 
brought about new revelations of 
sharkish ferocity. They viciously 
snapped, not only at each other’s 
disembowelments, but like flexible 
bows, bent round, and bit their 
own till those entrails seemed swal- 
lowed over and over again by the 
same mouth. 

Nor was this all. It was unsafe 
to meddle with the corpses of these 
creatures. Killed and hoisted on 
deck for the sake of his skin, one of 
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these sharks almost took poor Quee- 
queg’s hand oiF, when he tried to 
shut down the dead lid of his mur- 
derous jaw. 

I T WAS a Saturday nighty and such 
a Sabbath as followed! The 
Pequod was turned into what seemed 
a shambles — every sailor a butcher. 
You would have thought we were 
offering up ten thousand red oxen 
to the sea gods. 

First, the great blubber hook was 
lowered to the whale’s back and 
there inserted in a hole cut by Star- 
buck and Stubb. This done, the 
main body of the crew, striking up 
a wild chorus, now commence heav- 
ing in one dense crowd at the wind- 
lass. With every gasping heave of 
the windlass, the ship leans over to 
the whale; till at last a swift, 
startling snap is heard; with a 
great swash the ship rolls upward 
and backward from the whale, and 
the triumphant tackle drags up 
the first strip of blubber. This pro- 
digious mass sways to and fro across 
the deck, as if let down from the 
sky, and everyone present must 
take good heed to dodge it when it 
swings, else it may box his ears and 
pitch him headlong overboard. 

Now as the blubber envelopes 
the whale precisely as the rind does 
an orange, so is it stripped from the 
body precisel y as an orange is some- 
times stripped by spiralizing it. 
For the strain constantly kept up 
by the windlass keeps the whale 
rolling over and over in the water. 


and as the blubber peels off, it is 
lowered through the main hatch- 
way into an unfurnished parlor 
called the blubber room.JHere sun- 
dry nimble hands keep coiling 
away the long blanket-piece as if 
it were a great live mass of plaited 
serpents. 

But I have not yet mentioned 
how the great blubber hook was in- 
serted time after time into the holes 
cut by the mates. This was the duty 
of my particular friend Queequeg, 
who had to descend upon the mon- 
ster’s back for that purpose. The 
whale, be it observed, lies almost 
entirely submerged. So down there, 
some lo feet below the level of the 
deck, the poor harpooneer flounders 
about, half on the whale and half in 
the water, as the vast mass revolves 
like a treadmill beneath him. 

Being the savage’s bowsman, 
that is, the person who pulled the 
bow-oar in his boat, it was my 
cheerful duty to attend him while 
taking that hardscrabble scramble 
upon the dead whale’s back. You 
have seen Italian organ boys hold- , 
ing a dancing ape by a long cord. 
Just so, from the ship’s steep side, 
did I hold Queequeg down there in 
the sea, by a “monkey rope” at- 
tached to his belt and ^so to mine. 

It was a humorously perilous busi- 
ness for both of us. For should poor 
Queequeg sink to rise no more, then 
honor demanded that I should be 
dragged down in his wake. 

Often I had to jerk him from be- 
tween the whale and the ship, 
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where he would occasionally fall. 
But this was not the only jeopardy 
he was exposed to. Unappalled by 
the massacre made upon them dur- 
ing the night, the sharks swarmed 
about like bees in a beehive. 

And right in among those sharks 
was Queequeg; who often pushed 
them aside with his floundering 
feet. A thing altogether incredible 
were it not that, attracted by such 
prey as a dead whale, the shark will 
seldom touch a man. Nevertheless, 
it is deemed wise to look sharp to 
them. Accordingly, Tashtego and 
Daggoo continually flourished over 
Queequeg’s head a couple of keen 
whale spades, wherewith they slaugh- 
tered as many sharks as they could 
reach. This procedure, to be sure, 
was meant for Queequeg’s best hap- 
piness. But in their hasty zeal to be- 
friend him, and from the circum- 
stance that both he and the sharks 
were at times half hidden by the 
blood-mudded water, those indis- 
creet spades of theirs would come 
nearer amputating a leg than a tail. 
But poor Queequeg, I suppose, 
straining and gasping there with 
that great iron hook, only prayed 
to his gods. And indeed, he was de- 
livered, at last, safe back on deck. 

A s SOON AS may be, the blubber 
^ is cut in smaller pieces for the 
cry works, two great pots set in 
solid masonry below the deck. The 
fires of these try-pots are fed from 
scraps and “fritters” of shriveled 
blubber, so that the whale supplies 


his own fuel and burns by his own 
body. Would that he consumed his 
own smoke! For it is horrible to in- 
hale, and live in it for the time you 
must. It has an unspeakable, wild, 
Hindoo odor about it, such as may 
lurk in the vicinity of funeral pyres. 

“TTTaul in the chains! Let the 
-ItJL carcass go astern!” 

The tackles have now done their 
duty. The peeled white body of the 
whale flashes like a marble sepul- 
cher; though changed in hue, it has 
not perceptibly lost anything in 
bulk. It is still colossal. Slowly it 
floats more and more away, the wa- 
ter round it torn and splashed by 
the insatiate sharks, and the air 
above vexed with rapacious flights 
of screaming fowls. 

There’s a most doleful and most 
mocking funeral! Oh, horrible vul- 
turism of earth, from which not the 
mightiest whale is free! 

Nor is this the end. The dese- 
crated body, espied by some vessel 
from afar, with the white spray heav- 
ing high against it, is often set down 
in the log — shoals y rocks y and break-- 
ers hereabouts: beware! And for years 
afterward, perhaps, ships shun the 
place. Thus, in death, the great 
whale’s body may become a panic 
to sailors. 

AT LENGTH, when the last pint of 
oil is casked, the ship must be 
cleansed. Decks are scrubbed. The 
soot of the try works is brushed from 
the lower rigging. All the imple- 
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ments which have been in use are 
likewise faithfully cleansed and put 
away. And at last the crew may 
proceed to their own ablutions. 

But mark; aloft there, at the three 
mastheads, stand three men intent 
on spying out more whales — which, 
if caught, infallibly will drop at 
least one small grease spot some- 
where. Yes; and many is the time, 
when, after the severest lalx)rs — of 
rowing, heaving, and butchering — 
the sailors have finally cleansed the 
ship, and made a spotless dairy room 
of it; many is the time the poor fel- 
lows, just buttoning the necks of 
their clean frocks, are startled by 


the cry of “There she blows!” and 
away they fly to fight another whale, 
and go through the whole weary 
thing again. • 


Note: Readers familiar with Moby 
Dick will recall that the narrative tends 
increasingly toward the mystical, be- 
coming at the last the symbolic and 
incredible tale of the pursuit of Moby 
Dick, the great White Whale, by the 
half-mad captain of the Pequod. In a 
grand tragic finale, unique in American 
literature, the Pequod and her com- 
pany are destroyed by the White 
Whale — leaving Ishmael the sole 
survivor. 


traditional Ceremonies in the U. S , — - /“// — 

They That Go Down to the Sea in Ships 


F or over 300 years, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts, has watched her 
men put out for the fishing grounds on 
the Grand Banks, many to return no 
more. Since 1 830, eight thousand have 
been lost at sea, and for many years the 
mothers, widows and children of the 
lost fishermen, their friends and thou- 
sands of spectators have attended a 
memorial service of moving simplicity. 

On an afternoon in early August, at 
the hour when the ebb tide is strongest 
as it hurries out to sea, a line of sun- 
browned fishermen, their arms full of 
old-fashioned flowers from Gloucester 
gardens, marches to a narrow inlet 
through which the tide rips swiftly. The 
crowd gathered there joins in singing^ 
Then, after a prayer, the names of 
those drowned that year are read; and 


as each is called relatives of the lost 
fisherman step to the water’s edge and 
toss their wreaths and bouquets. The 
crowd is silent except for the sobbing 
of the women. When the roll call is 
ended, the fishermen lining the bank 
cast their flowers into the water, and 
all repeat together: "In memory of all 
the seamen, who through all the years 
have found a last resting place in the 
waters that wash every shore, we lov- 
ingly strew these flowers." 

The gay flotilla — verbenas, zinnias, 
snapdragons, larkspur, daisies — bob 
out over the waves toward Norman’s 
Woe, the reef on which was wrecked 
the schooner Hesperus, As the tide 
bears them beyond sight, a bugler 
sounds taps, and is tmswered by an- 
other from across the cove. — AP 
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You Can Trust the Public, 
by Robert Moses — The head 
of New York’s park system, 
whose remarkable achieve^ 
ments have gained him nation-wide atten- 
tion, vigorously denies the charge that the 
public will not observe rules and has no 
pride in its public recreation s^xits. Mean 
parks make mean people, he says. Give the 
public something to be proud of and it will 
be taken care of. 

Gadget Gold, by Weldon MeFick — The 
National Inventors Congress serves to bring 
inventors and manufacturers together. Its 
several exhibits each year prove that all in- 
ventors arc by no means goofy visionaries, 
and also that some very goofy people think 
they are inventors. 

Whatever Became Of? by Gerald O’Ma- 
haney — A high school graduate, cl^s of 
*21, who intended to become a lawyer and 
became an engineer instead, returns to his 
New England town, looks up his 47 class- 
mates, compares their present situation with 
their early aspirations and reveals an inter- 
esting cross-section of American people. 

The Parole Racket, by Martin Mooney 
— The first of two articles by the reporter 
who did a sensational racket expos6 which 
^helped start the Dewey investigation. Mr. 
Mooney shows how “wrong guys” get out' 
of prison by subterfuge and “pull.” 


Keeper of the Middle 
Road, by John Janney — Al- 
though Lewis Douglas, former 
Budget Director, has become 
president of a Canadian college, he is still 
talked of as an anti-New Deal coalition can- 
didate for President of the U.S. in 1940. 
Can the coalitionists, asks this writer, 
swallow Douglas’ low-tariff anti-Big Busi- 
ness convictions? 

Dixie’s Mother Confessor, by James 
Street — Judge Camille Kelley of the 
Memphis Juvenile Court rarely sends any- 
body to jail and has an 85 percent record of 
success in rehabilitating youngsters. She 
crusades against child marriage, talks up to 
legislators and counsels wives “ not to 
scream at their husbands when they have 
hangovers.” 

The Mormons Find a Way, by Richard L. 
Neuberger — The extraordinary record made 
by the Mormon Church in taking its mem- 
bers off the relief rolls by a Security Pro- 
gram involving cooperation, self-help and 
expansion of church plants and properties. 

Mervyn or the Movies, by Jerome Beatty 
— Mervyn I.eroy, who rose from a I12.50- 
a-week prop boy to become the “little 
wizard” of Hollywood, has always been 
himself; he rides a bicycle, thinks Shake- 
speare had a gagman — and makes ^300,000 
a year.^ 


American 


What War Will Mean to 
America, by Gordon Carroll 
— An examination of plans to 
mobilize the nation for war 
reveals that, to fight for democracy, we must 
first place ourselves under a dictatorship 
more rigid than anything the country has 
ever imagined. Is any war worth the in- 
evitable loss of our liberties, which may 
never be recovered? 


The “Lost Generation” 
Myth, by Fletcher Pratt — 
There is no basis for the self- 
pitying belief that the genera- 
tion now reaching full maturity was robbed 
of its creative birthright by the World War. 
The neutral countries have had no outburst 
of genius, either, and Nobel Prize records 
show chat the Lost Generation has no 
reason to feel sorry for itself. 
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Earthquake in Messina, by Wayne Frasv- 
cis Palmer — The disastrous earthquake 
and tidal wave which overwhelmed the 
Sicilian city of Messina in 1908 brought 
panic, terror and destrucdon which lasted 
for weeks. 

The Story or a Symbol, by Alan Devoe — 
We make the eagle our national emblem and 
then do everything we can to exterminate 
him from the face of the continent. 

Sexual "Frigidity*’ in Women, by Have- 
lock Ellis — An authority discusses contra- 
dictory ideas held during different historical 
eras concerning sexual response of women in 
the light of facts brought out in recent 
studies. 


July 

The Old South Myth, by John W. Thom- 
as6n, Jr. — The myth of the Old South 
will ever live because a lot of it is true, as 
Lieut..CoI. Thomason shows from the 
records. ^ 

1 Have a Soft Job, by A G>llege Professor 
— Satirical observations on the "underpaid 
and overworked*’ coU^ teacher. 

The La Follette Platform The edi- 
tors find much to commend in Governor 
La Foilette’s analysis of the present situa- 
tion in his Progressive Party platform; but 
because he apparently intends to put 
America back on the ri^t track by a puri- 
fied New Deal, they beg to be excused from 
joining him. 


What Is Bio Business Up 
To? by Alfred Hirach—An 
analysis of the f 800,000 anti- 
labor propaganda program 
being conducted by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and a suggestion that 
this organization, which has many company 
and trade association affiliates, may turn 
its powerful weapon to political use. 

This Business of Abortion, by Louis 
Blanchard Kaley — The tragic facts con- 
cerning the prevalence of abortion in this 
country and the reasons for it. A narrow in- 
terpretation of the grounds upon which 
abortion is legally permitted is causing hun- 
dreds of mothers to die each year, declares 
this writer in pleading for a more enlight- 
ened atdtude. 

If a Comet Hits Us — , by John J. O’Ncfll 
— Mathematical calculations as to the 
chances of a comet hitting New York, and 
what would happen if it did. 

They Read etHard and Ear, by F. Fraser 
Bond — The kind and amount of literature 
provided in Braille and ralking books for the 
blind. 


Darrow, The Friendly En- 
emy, by Clarence True Wilson 
— Oh religion, prohibition 
and many other topics, Dr. 
Wilson and Clarence Darrow always clashed. 
They traveled all over the country to debate 
pubficly and Wilson, who began by hating 
Darrow, finally grew to cherish him as a 
warm friend. He tells why in this tribute to 
the great pleader. 

Are Men Mice? — A debate between Al- 
fred Uhler and Margaret Fishback, who 
discourse amiably on the timidity of the 
American male and whether American 
women wish to be dominated or to rule the 
roost. 

Philanthropy from the Grave, by Hor- 
ace Coon — Many trust funds and founda- 
tions are so restricted by the fixmders’ 
stipulations that the funds are in reality 
rteted. Many wield power which nay 
socially dangerous. While we have 
nothing except encourage the|nlEngup 
df endowmcnti, England has lately taken 
radical st^ to rcgi^te their administra- 
tion. 
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Omaha, Nebraska, by George 
. R. Leighton — First of a two- 
-part article on the dty the 
railroads made; how it was 
founded, how its “first families*' achieved 
their position, and the financial and political 
battles which isolated it from the surround- 
ing country and made it regarded by the 
farmers and Populists as the sinkhole of 
iniquity. 

Drinking and Alcoholism, by Genevieve 
Parkhurst — Alcoholism is not a vice but a 
disease. A growing legion of excessive drink- 
ers makes imperative a spreading of the 
knowledge of how it may be combatted, 
not by a new prohibition crusade, but by 
scientific methods of prevention and cure. 

Adventures in Psychical Research, by 
C. £. M. Joad — Explanations and specu- 
lations on psychic phenomena the author 
has witnessed — fraudulent and otherwise. 
Telepathy and clairvoyance, he believes, 
are native powers of the mind but normirlly 
withheld from average human beings. 

News from Siberia, by George B. Cressey 
— The amazing development of Siberia in 
the past 10 years lays the foundation for the 
emeigcnce of Soviet Russia as a Pacific 
power and stirs the Russian people by its 
pioneering achievement. 


On Trying to Keep Human 
IN Cambridge, by Rollo Wal- 
ter Brown — In the commu- 
nity dominated by Harvard 
and living off endowments, people are friendly 
and cordial until economics is mentioned; 
then their hatred of Roosevelt and their 
lack of understanding of people beyond their 
own social group makes itself so bitterly 
felt that even one who loves the place has 
to go away to get a new perspective. 

Swastika Over the Andes, by Carleton 
Beals — The thoroughgoing manner in 
which the Germans haVe penetrated Latin 
America in trade and propaganda, told by 
an experienced traveler and correspondent. 

Jim Hoyt's Hired Man, by Maurice Hin- 
dus — The well-known writer tells how as a 
17-year-old boy he hired out to an upstate 
farmer, and his amazement at the contrast 
between American farming ways and those 
of his native Russian village. 

The Mystery of the Mino Tomb, by Al- 
bert Franz Cochrane — Did the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts pay ^100,000 for a 
masterpiece of Renaissance sculpture or for 
a worthless forgery P Recent scientific tests 
have only deepened the mystery surround- 
ing one of the most controversial objects 
in the art world. 



^Morris Ernst, by Marquis 
James — Brilliant foe of the 
censors, Ernst, once a shirt- 
maker, admits he is an exhi- 
bitionist and that he fights many of his cases 
in the newspapers. He has bested John W. 
Davis and Samuel Untermeyer in legal bat- 
tles before the Supreme Court, represents 
many conservative clients and gives his 
services to many liberal causes. 

High Hat, by Henry F. Pringle — The 
“class magaadnes'* — Vogue ^ Harper^ s Ba~ 
zaar. The Spur^ etc. — cater to fashion and 
wealth, and persuade advertisers to pay 
high rates for small circulations. 


The Great Speed-Up, by 
Gilbert H. Burck — The rev- 
olution in railroad passenger 
traffic which now makes it 
possible to go from Chicago to the West 
Coast in 40 hours and has resulted in short- 
ened traveling time and de luxe equipment 
on many roads. 

Mountain Lookout, by John Clark Hunt 
— The diary of a lookout high in a steel 
tower in the Sierra Nevadas records not 
only the excitement of spotting forest fires 
and deer poachers but the capture of es- 
caped criminals and a bout with a thunder- 
bolt. 


Scribner’s 
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George Fielding EUot (j>. 98) served in 
the Australian Armjr during the World 
War and saw service in Egypt, at Gallipoli, 
and on the western front. He has written 
numerous military articles for The Infantry 
Journal and The United States Naoal In- 
stitute Proceedings^ and, with Richard E. 
Oupuy, is co-author of If War Comes^ 
published last November. 

Joseph Kii^ Folsom (p. 56), now Pro- 
fessor of Sociolog3r at Vassar, has taught 
economics and sociology at the University 
of Pittsburgh, Dartmouth and Sweet Briar 
Colleges. He assisted last year in arranging 
the New York State Conference on Mar- 
riage and the Family, and is a member of 
the Governing Board of the National 
Council of Parent Education, and of the 
Board of Directors of the American Eugen- 
ics Society. 

Herman Melville (1819-1891) (p. 115) 
is perhaps America’s most distinguished 
writer of the sea, and he was the first to lift 
the hatch and show the world what passes 
in a ship’s fo’c’s’Je. 

Well-born and educated, he nevertheless 
shipped as a cabin boy, at the age of 18, 


on a voyage to England, and spent atl his 
early manhood as a common satbr in 
merchantman, several whalers, and a man-'' 
of-war. He was held captive W caimibali 
in the South Seat foe lour montns,. was in a 
mutiny off Tahiti, then returned to New 
England to marry tlm daughter of Cl^ 
Justice Shaw of Massachusetts. 

By the time he was 32, the scope of his ex- 
perience rivaled that of Ulyss^, and he had 
won distinction as a novelist. However, 
though he wrote all his adult life — and lor 
20 years he worked in tb^^ New York Cus- 
tom House to make this^ possible — his 
most brilliant literar)r achievements were 
all concentrated in his earlier years. His . 
works include Typee: A Peep eet Polynesian 
Life; Otnoo, A Narrative of Adventures in the 
South Seas; Moby Dick; and White Jacket, 
or The World in a Man-of-War, 

Ishbel Rose Q}. 65) has worked on the 
Toronto Daily News, and for more than a 
decade on the N. Y. Herald Tribune, She is 
a confirmed globe-trotter, author of several 
novels, and of Ladies of the Press^ an ac- 
count of the exploits of outstanding news* 
paper women. 
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Diagnosing the Doctors 

Condensed* from The American Magazine 
Beverly Smith 


E AftLY this spring the U. S. 
Technical Committee on Med- 
' ical Care issued a govern- 
ment report indicating that, ^ith 
adequate care, more than 200,000 
deaths a year could be prevented; 
that medical science, fully applied, 
could every year save the lives of: 

7000 women who die in childbirth. 
70^000 children who die the first 
year of life. 

20,000 people who die of pneu- 
monia. 

35,000 who die of tuberculosis. 
40^000 who die of the aftereffects 
of syjdiilis. 

12,000 who die of diabetes. 

24,000 who die of cancer. 

That works out to nearly 600 
needless deaths a day. And it indi- 
Ottes that the old medical customs 
of fees and services .|m> longer fit 
modem society. 

XXir doctors are probably the 


best in the world. They compare 
favorably with the rest of us in 
public spirit; many of them ^ve 
more than half their time to charity 
work. But some of them high in 
medical societies oppose all change 
in the present system of medical 
care, saying, “Everything is evolv- 
ing satisfactorily.” 

The public does not beUeve that 
medicine is evolving satisfactorily. 

’ It does not blame the medical pro- 
fession as a whole, but believes 
that the distribution of medical 
care is l^^ing far behind the seienee 
of medidpe. It believes that we 
need more and better doctors; and 
it is willing to pay more, in total, 
for medical care if the burden is 
more fairly distributed, and if the 
doctors wUl organize themselves to 
give more efficient service. 

Many doctors sympathize with 
thi^ view. Not long ago a committee. 
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of 430 internationally known Ameri- 
can physicians called for a national 
department of healthy headed by 
a cabinet officer; for more preven- 
tive medicine; for more public funds 
for medical education, research, hos- 
pitals, and diagnostic services. They 
emphasized that the planning and 
use of these funds should be as- 
signed to experts. 

The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association cried out in alarm. 
The proposals meant government 
control. The N. Y. Jaimes retorted 
that unless the American Medical 
‘Association brings forth construc- 
tive proposals of its own, “it will 
have completely forfeited public 
confidence as a counselor on the 
social problems of medicine.” 

What worries the average man is 
not the ordinary doctors’ bills. The 
thing that preys on his mind is the 
unpredictable serious illnesses, with 
their consultations, specialists, hos- 
pitals and surgeons’ fees. 

“We were getting along pretty 
well,” a 42-year-old clerk in a 
Southern town told .me, “until my 
wife’s mother broke her hip. Five 
months in the hospital, pneumonia 
complications, specialists’ fees. The 
bill cleaned out my savings, and my 
son has had to quit his course at 
engineering school.” 

Everybody is familiar with simi- 
lar heartbreaking stories. Under 
the present system you can’t budg- 
et for serious illness. I can’t pre- 
dict how much sickness my family 


will have next year. But if 1000 or 
2000 families get together we can 
predict fairly accurately how much 
serious illness the whole group will 
have. • 

An astonishingly successful be- 
ginning has already been made 
along these lines. In 1929 the Bay- 
lor University Hospital in Dallas, 
Texas, agreed with 1500 school- 
teachers to provide three weeks’ 
hospitalization to any teacher who 
needed it, each teacher to pay $2 a 
semester. This worked so well that 
the American Hospital Association 
took the plan yp in 1933, on a 
nonprofit basis. Here is how it 
grew: 

1933: 6000 members; 1935: 97,000; 
1937: 968,000; this year: two million 
members, and going up as fast as 
ever. It is in operation in upwards 
of 40 cities, with the cooperation of 
hospitals, the doctors and the pub- 
lic. This sensational growth shows 
what the public and the medical men 
can do when they pull together. 

New York’s hospital plan, known 
as “the 3-cents-a-day plan” which 
has served as a model for many 
other cities, is a good example of 
how the scheme works.* A single 
man pays $JO a year; man and wife 
pay ^1 8 ; man, wife and any number 
of unmarried minor children pay 
$2^. (These rates are usually lower 
in smaller cities.) You are then 
entitled, on the recommendation 

•See “Hospital Care at 3^ a Day," The 
Reader's Digest, September, '36, p. 97. 


(S> The Crowell Pub, Ce., 2 So Pork Ave.^ N. T, C. 

{The American Magtruney June^ 
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of your doctor, to service in any 
one of the 300 participating hos- 
pitals in the metropolitan area. 

You get: bed, board and nursing 
service in a semiprivate room; 
operating and delivery-room serv- 
ice; laboratory analyses; X-ray 
films and fluoroscopies; ordinary 
drugs and dressings; anesthesia if 
administered by a hospital em- 
ploye; basal metabolism tests, elec- 
trocardiograms, serums, and use of 
oxygen tent. All this free up to 30 
days per person per year. There- 
after, a 33>^ percent discount on 
your hospital bill. 

Even this still leaves us unable 
to budget against unpredictably 
heavy surgeons’ and specialists’ fees 
in severe illness. Specialists are 
necessary, and they are becoming 
more necessary for deep-seated ail- 
ments as medical science becomes 
more complex. But financially the 
specialist situation is barbaric. 

The patient has no way of judg- 
ing for himself the quality of the 
service he is getting. If the special- 
ist recommends an expensive treat- 
ment or operation, the big fee 
draws a veil of distrust between 
doctor and patient. The result may 
be an unnecessary operation; even 
worse, it may cause a patient to 
decline an operation which would 
save his life. Fellow physicians may 
be able to judge a doctor’s ability, 
but by the ethics of the profession 
doctors are unwilling to testify 
against one another. This code 
seems to protect the incompetent 


doctor rather than the unfortunate 
patient. 

There is a further question on 
which I would rather let a doctor do 
the talking. Dr. Richard C. Cabot 
of Boston has had 40 years* experi- 
ence in general and hospital prac- 
tice and as professor of Clinical 
Medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School. Dr. Cabot recently said: 

We would never put a judge on 
the bench under conditions such 
that he might be influenced by 
pecuniary considerations. Suppose 
that if the judge were to hand down 
one decision he got 1^5000, and if 
he decided the other way he got 
nothing. But we allow the private 
practitioner to face this sort of 
temptation. 

The greatest single curse in medi- 
cine is the curse of unnecessary 
operations, and there would be 
fewer of them if the doctor got the 
same salary whether he operated or 
not. 

I am not accusing the medical 
profession of dishonesty, but 1 am 
saying that we should be defended 
from unfair temptation. 1 maintain 
that to have doctors working on 
salary would be better for doctors as 
well as for patients. 

Plans for medical care which get 
away from the fee system have been 
springing up all over the country. 
Several years ago in Los Angeles, 
Drs. Donald Ross and Clifford Loos 
established a private group clinic. 
Now about 20,000 people and their 
families, more than 60,000 in all, 
are enrolled. The subscriber, for $2 
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a month, gets medical service, hospi- 
talization, ordinary medicines, serv- 
ices of specialists, surgeons and 
technicians. His family are entitled 
to medical service at small extra 
charges. Drs. Ross and Loos have 
about 50 doctors on the staff. 

In Little Rock, Ark., seven phy- 
sicians who also own and operate 
a hospital started the Trinity Hos- 
pital Group, which gives full medi- 
cal, surgical, and hospital service 
for $2 a month, ^5 a family. It has 
grown fast and now serves well 
over 5000 people.* 

These plans give a profit to the 
doctors who operate them. Some 
persons believe that such groups 
could be controlled by the patients 
themselves, on a nonprofit basis, 
with good salaries for the doctors 
employed. 

One of the most controversial 
experiments got under way in Wash- 
ington, D. C., last fall. With the 
help of a grant of $ 40^000 from the 
Home Owners* Loan Corporation, 
2500 employes of this and asso- 
ciated government agencies organ- 
ized the “Group Health Associa- 
tion, Inc.” They established a clinic, 
equipped it with the most modern 
apparatus, and staffed it with a 
carefully chosen medical director, 
surgeon, an eye-ear-nose-and-throat 
specialist, child specialist, two gen- 
eral practitioners, registered nurses, 
and an X-ray and laboratory tech- 
nician. 

• See “Have You Paid Your Doctor?” The 
Reader's Digest^ August, '37, p. 65. 


The members, who now total 
about 6009, pay ^2.20 a month for 
a single man, $3.30 a month for a 
man and his family, getting full 
medical and hospital cart. 

The medical society in Washing- 
ton has fought the plan, and has 
moved to expel its members who 
are on the staff of the Association. 
Dr. Raymond E. Selders, surgeon 
of the Association, has not been 
permitted to practice in any Wash- 
ington hospital. This is hard for the 
layman to understand, since there 
is no question concerning Dr. Sel- 
ders' ability and reputation. A 
spokesman for the medical society 
explained it by saying that many 
doctors feel so strongly that the 
Group Health Association is a bad 
thing that they consider themselves 
justified in fighting it by any legal 
means available. They feel, he said, 
that it is “the thin edge of the 
wedge,” that it may lead to “social- 
ized medicine.” 

On the constructive side, how- 
ever, the doctors of Washington 
have been energetic in trying to 
provide better payment plans for 
people of moderate means. Even 
before the Group Health Associa- 
tion was organized, they had set up 
the “Medical-Dental Service Bu- 
reau.' 

By this plan the man who needs 
medical care and can't pay for it 
goes to the physician of his choice, 
has the medied service performed, 
including hospital specialists, dental 
work, and technical service. Then 
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he takes the total bill to the Bureau 
and’states his exact financial condi- 
tion. The Bureau determines what 
his spare income is, and arranges 
for him to pay a part of that margin 
each month for 10 months, at the 
end of which time the entire debt is 
discharged. 

When voluntary health associa- 
tions spring up in a community 
there are two things the medical 
societies can do. They can fight 
them tooth and nail. Or, better, 
they can work out an alternative. 

Many doctors seem to fear that 


5 

the net effect of all these plans will 
be to cut down the income of the 
medical profession. If this is so it 
will be in defiance of our whole 
experience. Whenever, in this coun- 
try, better service has been sup- 
plied on more convenient terms of 
payment, Americans have bought 
more of that service and paid far 
greater total sums for it than be- 
fore. This has already been indi- 
cated in the field of medicine: where 
group hospital plans have been 
established, they have been a boon 
to hospitals as well as patients. 


^ An interpretation of the American attitude toward 
aggressor nations that aroused int^national discussion 


A Way of Life 

Condensed from an Editorial in 
The New York Times 


T hough the United States has 
lived for two years under a 
Neutrality Act which expresses 
its wish to remain at peace, the 
American people are not neutral 
now in any situation which involves 
the risk of war, nor will they re- 
main neutral in any future situa- 
tion which threatens to disturb the 
balance of world power. 

American opinion today is openly 
and overwhelmingly on the side of 


China as against Japan. American 
opinion was just as definitely aligned 
against the seizure of Austria. It is 
as nearly unanimous today as it 
has ever been, in any question of 
foreign policy, in applauding the 
determination of Czechoslovakia to 
fight for its independence, if need 
be, instead of tamely going under. 
It will be just as nearly unanimous 
tomorrow and the day after to- 
morrow, whenever and wherever 


® New Tork Times Co., Times Square^ N. T, C. 

{^be New Tork Times, June is, *3S) 
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something that comes home to the 
inbred American conception of lib- 
erty and democracy is at stake. 

The truth is that no act of Con- 
gress can conscript the underlying 
loyalties of the American people. 
These loyalties have in the past 
prevailed and may prevail again 
even over our desire to remain at 
peace, and statesmen abroad will 
do well to reckon with this fact. 
Americans have a habit of choos- 
ing sides the moment any issue 
basic to this country’s faith is ac- 
tually involved. 

In the case of China’s fight for 
self-existence against Japanese ag- 
gression, American sentiment is 
tapped by loyalties which come 
readily to the surface. We sympathize 
instinctively with the underdog. 
We cherish a special and long- 
standing friendship with the Chinese 
people. We resent the ruthlessness 
of Japan’s attack. We are not ashamed 
of a frank commercial interest in 
desiring the continuation of the 
Open Door. 

These considerations are respon- 
sible for the fact that American 
opinion has willingly supported Mr. 
Roosevelt in the maintenance of 
the elaborate fraud that no “war” 
exists today on the continent of 
Asia — since a finding that “war” 
is actually in progress would com- 
pel us to invoke sections of the 
Neutrality Act which would react 
to the disadvantage of China as 
against Japan. 

Thus we have cast our influence 


against any possibility that Japan 
will profit from this adventure with 
our approval and support. And any 
American banker or incjpstrialist 
who dared to propose American 
participation in any plan to de- 
velop the resources of China under 
Japanese administration would find 
the opinion of this country over- 
whelmingly against him. 

To that extent, at least, we have 
aligned ourselves with China in her 
present struggle. To that extent, 
and more, we are partisans in Eu- 
rope; for in Europe we find not 
only the issue raised by imperialism 
running wild, but also the issue of 
dictatorship against our own de- 
mocracy. 

What is Czechoslovakia? For most 
Americans, a spot of color on the 
map of Central Europe, a toy coun- 
try made of the broken bits of an 
old empire. But also, for most 
Americans, a country now revealed 
as a frontier on which men are pre- 
pared to fight for the traditions of 
democracy; for the right to think as 
they please and to vote as they 
please; for the right to worship in 
their own way; for the right to 
walk the streets as free men who 
are equals of those who sit in the 
seats of power; for the right to 
be secure against arbitrary power, 
against the verdict of the drum- 
head court and the dry rot of the 
concentration camp; for the right 
to live under a system of govern- 
ment deriving its just powers from 
the consent of the governed; for the 
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right to follow, without permission 
of a ruling clique, the pursuit of 
liberty as they have known it and 
of happiness as they have hoped to 
find it. 

The average American may not 
define in words the loyalties he 
shares with certain other people. 
But in the democracies of Europe 
— in the little democracies in the 
danger zones; in the more fortunate 
democracies of Scandinavia; above 
all, in the great democracies of 
France and Britain — the average 
American finds a way of life which 
he knows instinctively to be the 
way of life which he himself has 
chosen. 

He knows that these democracies 
are the outposts of our own kind of 
civilization, of the democratic sys- 
tem, of the progress we have achieved 
through the methods of self-gov- 
ernment. He knows that if these 
outposts are overrun by dictator- 
ships of either Right or Left we 
sh^ find ourselves deprived of 
friends. He knows that, despite ge- 
ographical remoteness and a tradi- 
tional desire to avoid entanglenxent 
in other peoples’ quarrels, we are 
inevitably the natural allies of the 
democracies of Europe. 

The vast power of the United 
States is not used effectively today 
in defense of international democ- 
racy because the American people 
do not wish to commit themselves 
in advance to any policy which in- 
volves even a potential risk of war. 
We have adopted a Neutrality Act 


not primarily because we are at 
heart a neutral people — our whole 
history belies that designation — 
but because we detest war, dread 
its human cost, and fear the conse- 
quences it might have for our own 
democratic institutions. With the 
other democracies we have trapped 
ourselves in a paradoxical situa- 
tion in which our desire for peace is 
so evident that the aggressor na- 
tions are encouraged to resort to 
acts which bring closer the very 
war we fear. 

It is evident that some of the 
sponsors of the American Neutral- 
ity Act are themselves dissatisfied 
with the way that law has worked 
in practice. There is reason to be- 
lieve that an effort to repeal the 
law will be undertaken and will 
succeed in reaching its objective 
when Congress reconvenes. Cer- 
tainly that result is greatly to be 
desired, because repe^ of the law 
would permit the material resources 
of the United States to count on 
the side of international law and 
order. Britain and France would 
be in a stronger position to resist 
aggression and to counsel peace in 
Central Europe if their hands were 
strengthened by the ability to pur- 
chase in this country, in the event 
of war, the materials to which they 
have access through their command 
of the Atlantic. 

Beyond repeal of the Neutrality 
Act, however, no early change is 
likely in American policy. There is 
no reason to believe that the Amer- 
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ican people will agree at any time 
in the near future to be bound by 
commitments to help maintain world 
peace. But the aggressor nations 
will make a mistake if they assume 
from our unwillingness to pledge 
ourselves to a specific course of ac- 
tion that it is safe to leave us out of 
their calculations. We shall be fully 
prepared, if war on a large scale 
envelops Europe, to choose the side 
of the democracies. 

That will mean, at the very least, 
what it meant in the years from 
1914 to 1916: an immense moral 
support which cannot be regarded 
as an unimportant factor in the 
winning of a modern war, and a 
deliberate policy of favoring our 
friends in the interpretation of laws 
which control our relations with 
other countries and of traditions 
which govern our policies on the 
high seas. At most it will mean, as it 
meant in 1917, a decision on thepart 
of the United States to intervene. 

On two occasions during our his- 
tory as an independent nation a 


"world war” has been fought. We 
were drawn into both those wars 
because American interests became 
so deeply involved that it was no 
longer tolerable even for a peace- 
loving nation to remain at peace. 

It is important that the states- 
men of aggressor countries should 
realize that today, no less than in 
1917, there are vital American in- 
terests in all parts of the world 
which would ^most certainly be 
affected by war on a large scale. 
It is important that they realize 
the real depth of American 'loyalty 
to the whole sot of principles and 
methods and traditions which goes 
by the name of democracy. 

In any ultimate test of strength 
between democracy and dictator- 
ship, the good will and the moral 
support — and in the long run more 
likely than not the physical power 
— of the United States will be found 
on the side of those nations defend- 
ing a way of life which is our own, 
and the only way of life which 
Americans believe to be worth living. 


cJense and C^nstLtltfy 

C/Tow FEW of US really use our senses! 1 mean give ourselves fully 
at any time to the occupation of the senses. We do not expect to un- 
derstand a treatise on Economics without applying our minds to it, 
nor can we really smell or hear or see or fed without every faculty 
alert. 1 have the feeling — it may be unscientific but it is comforting 
— that any man might see like an Indian or smell like a hound if he 
gave his senses the brains which the Indian and the hound apply to 
them. And Fm pretty sure about the Indian! It is marvelous what a 
man can do when he puts his entire mind upon one faculty and bears 
down hard. — David Grayaoo. AimtufiS m Contnimint (DouUedjqr, Doran) 



A book reviewer rebels against 
the horrors of modern fiction 


Relief from Murder 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
Howard Mutnford Jones 


I N THE COURSE of my job as book 
reviewer I have recently read 
a powerful and somber novel, 
Slogum Houscy by Mari Sandoz. To 
its indubitable merits I give willing 
homage, and I shall not soon forget 
the central character, Gulla Slogum, 
as impressive an incarnation of in- 
satiate greed as I have met in fic- 
tion for a long time. 

In the course of the story Mrs. 
Slogum drives all her da\,j[ghters 
save one to prostitution in her own 
house and, out of greed, drives 
most of her sons to commit murders 
of one sort or another. She shields 
her brother, a fugitive from justice, 
so long as he is useful to her, and 
then raises no obstacles to his being 
“ bumped oflT” by the family. There 
are various other acts of darkness 
in the book, and the characters 
talk with great frankness of defe- 
cation and copulation. 

As I think over Slogum House my 
eye wanders to my bookshelf, and 
I take down the first six or seven 
review copies of other novels I come 
to. The first of these is diversified 
by a seduction scene on a golf 
course, a murder, a lynching, a riot, 
besides other derelictions. The next 


is the story of a bootlegger's daugh- 
ter. Most of the characters live 
outside the law, and there are vari- 
ous scenes of violence and coward- 
ice in its pages. The third is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that 
American history is the history of 
fools; it begins with a savage hunt 
for witches and it is filled with 
piratical murders, mob violence, 
scenes of corruption, bribery, trea- 
son, and spoils. The next is devoted 
to showing how a bereaved husband 
discovered after his wife's death 
that she was a female cad. The fifth 
is laid among tenant farmers in the 
South; it ends with a murder and 
includes a seduction or two, a pros- 
titute, an unhappy marriage in- 
volving adultery on both sides, and 
one or two characters who are 
slightly deranged. 

From other novels of recent vin- 
tage I have learned to believe that 
the true pith and marrow of exist- 
ence is mostly outside the law and 
beyond the moral codes, and that 
life in the United States is com- 
pounded of boredom and horror, 
violence and despair. 

Now I have no objection to liter- 
ary violence per se^ and I also be- 


(S> The Atlantic Monthly Co., 8 Arlington «?/., Boston^ Mats. 
» {The Atlareic Monthly^ July, 'j8) 
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lieve in the freedom of the artist to 
treat the scenes and create the 
characters which interest him. I 
think more harm than good is ac- 
complished by censorship of litera- 
ture, and that the relation of moral- 
ity to art is so subtle that it cannot 
be confined to any formula, how- 
ever well intentioned. 

Nevertheless, I am bored by 
these novels. I think a great many 
other readers are bored. I think one 
of the most exciting things that 
could happen in American litera- 
ture would be a sit-down strike 
among novel readers protesting 
against this interminable proces- 
sion of weak and cowardly men, 
strong and brutal men, oversexed 
women, undersexed women, frus- 
trated children, bewildered parents, 
hopeless farmers, and greedy over- 
lords. I have had my fill of cruelty, 
rape, seduction, incest, lynching, 
murder, and general hellishness. I 
long to be introduced to a cultured 
human being in a story, to enter an 
ordinary home, to read some merely 
civilized conversation. So far as I 
know, I do not say these things 
because I am a hopeless Victorian 
or a college professor or a bouig[eois 
or an upholder of a particular moral 
code. I say them in my simple ca- 
pacity as a reader of broks. I think 
I have had about all of this diet 
that my system can assimilate. 

The pride of the hard-boiled 
school is that it is realistic. We do 
not care, say these novelists in ef- 
fect, whether you like our picture 


of life or not, but this is existence 
as we find it. As honest artists we 
are portraying the real life of Amer- 
ica — telling you the tnifh about 
the tenant farmers and the work- 
ers, and about the real thoughts, 
the secret lust and cruelty and 
frustration, of ordinary men and 
women. If you don't believe us, 
watch a lynching or a labor riot. 

Bosh! It is the pleasing delusion 
of every literary movement that 
it, and it alone, has got at the truth 
at last, but I see no reason to sup- 
pose that the reigning fashion in 
fiction is any nearer ultimate reality 
than any earlier literary fashion. 

At the turn of the i8th century 
there was a popular school of writ- 
ers known as the Gothic or Terror 
novelists. We smile at the absurdi- 
ties upon which they depended for 
their effects, but it appears upon in- 
spection that we are not entitled 
to smile very broadly. For what 
were the ingredients of the Gothic 
novel? Violence, horror, seduction, 
murder, incest, adultery. 

The only reason why the writers 
of Gothic fiction did not create a 
few morons of sadistic tendencies, 
such as Mr. Faulkner sometimes 
employs in his extraordinary nov- 
els, is, I suppose, because they had 
not vet learned about morons, 
but tney did what they could. The 
conventions of this group, in fact, 
so curiously resemble the conven- 
tions of the reigning school of vio- 
lence that I wonder why they are 
in the one case dismissed as roman- 
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tic hocus-pocus and in the other 
are considered seriously as a dis- 
illusioned report on life. 

Now of course there is more to 
contemporary novels than murder 
and adultery. They rest upon so- 
ciological grounds. They picture 
American discontent, and I do not 
wish to deny any contemporary 
novelist the power of honest in- 
dignation. The honest indignation 
of Dickens in Hard ^imes^ pub- 
lished in 1854, undoubtedly helped 
to ameliorate the lot of Victorian 
workingmen, just as the honest in- 
dignation of Mr. Upton Sinclair in 
Jungle helped to clean up Pack- 
ingtown. I hope the indignation of 
contemporary novelists will have 
similar results. But it will ngt have 
a proportionately adequate result 
if their indignation is conveyed 
through characters who are dra- 
matic monsters. 

The horror school is, the novel- 
ists claim, true to important aspects 
of American life. Is it? Suppose 
that by the 25th century a great 
catastrophe has destroyed all ves- 
tiges of American civilization, but 
that an expedition from New Zea- 
land digs in the ruins of my apart- 
ment house and finds the contem- 
porary novels on my shelves, and 
delighted historians set to work to 
reconstruct our vanished culture. 
What extraordinary conclusions 
they will draw! For they must 
gather from the evidence that the 
vanished Americans lived in a state 
of perpetual insanity and violence. 


They must draw a picture of a 
desolate and degraded culture with- 
out order or ethics, a country of 
greed, famine and selfishness. 

Now I protest that lust and 
cruelty do not operate 24 hours a 
day, even in the United States. I 
fancy most of us do not begin break- 
fast by shouting obscenities. I 
have not, in the course of 45 years 
of reasonably diversified existence, 
known any murderers, and I gather 
that the number of murderers in 
actual life is proportionately less 
than the tally of homicidal fictional 
characters might lead me to be- 
lieve. A few of my acquaintances 
have met violent deaths, but most 
of them seem to live relatively 
peaceful lives. A few are actually 
married. Most of the workingmen 
I have talked with have seemed 
much more interested in the World 
Series and the Old Gold contest 
than they were in bashing in their 
employer’s head with a bloody 
club. Perhaps I live a sheltered 
life and therefore don’t know the 
proper people. But have 1 no 
rights as a reader? 

As a mere reader, I demand — 
and I do not think the demand al- 
together unreasonable — that, mixed 
with whatever instruction and awe, 
insight and disgust, one of these 
novelists wishes to give me, he shall 
also give me a little entertainment, 
and I am getting to the stage where 
I am no longer entertained. 

1 think we are entitled to a new 
deal in novels. When do we get it? 



41 What actually happens in locked jury rooms? 

The search for justice^ it seems, often becomes 
blindman's buff 

Twelve Good Men — Untrue! 
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Condensed from The Christian Science Monitor 
Upton Close 

F |Or the first time we have an mission^ Chet Keyes, put aside 
official “low-down “ on the each month a sum now sufficient to 
American jury. The Ruth publish the book. 

Commission of Pennsylvania, armed It all began with a series of news- 

by the legislature with authority to paper articles by Dave Wittals in 
subpoena, has put scores of ex- the Philadelphia Record^ exposing 
jurors on the stand and made them the probation racket in that city, 
tell what really happens behind The legislature* took notice, and 
locked jury-room doors. Governor Earle appointed as chair- 

One result of the Commission’s man of an investigating commis- 
first year of work is that 117 indi- sion State Senator Frank W. Ruth, 
viduals in Pennsylvania, ranging pastor of a small-town Dutch Re- 
from professional criminals to court formed Church, 
employes, lawyers and politicians. Most common of the sins of juries, 

are under indictment by Judge says the Ruth report, is their tend- 
Curtis Bok’s special “blue ribbon” ency to regard lightly misconduct 
grand jury. But punishment of in office: a mayor sharing the pro- 
offenders is incidental. Of first im- ceeds of prostitution, a police chief 
portance to every American who collecting from illicit liquor dealers, 
wants justice is the Commission’s political bosses conspiring to de- 
factual survey of shocking prac- prive the American citizen of his 
tices existing all over the United right to vote freely seem to arouse 
States. jurors so little that they are willing 

The Commission’s report, going to determine the verdict by the flip 
to press as this is written, and pre- of a coin. 

viewed only by this writer, was One such case, for instance — 
very nearly smothered by the bosses and it is only slightly more outra- 
in Pennsylvania, who cut off funds geous than others brought out in 
with the hope that the findings the Ruth report — concerned the 
could not be published. We sh^l foreman of a jury at Easton, 
have the report only because the “Let’s get this over with!’’ he 
fearless young director of the Com- urged his fellows as soon as the 

@ ipjS, Tte Christian Science Put, Society^ * Norway Boston^ Mass, 

1% (JPeekly Magasune Section^ Juiy 26, *38) 
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bailiff had locked them in. all 
very confusing — none of us really 
! knows whether to acquit or con- 
vict. Why not leave it to Lady 
Luck? ril toss for each of you. If 
it’s heads you’re for acquittal; tails 
you’re for conviction — okay ? ” All 
II agreed. The foreman tossed for 
each of his fellow jurors, one at a 
time. All 1 1 came up heads. That 
decided the verdict. Some of the 
jurors had misgivings, but didn’t 
like to accuse the foreman of cheat- 
ing. They didn’t know then that he 
was a political henchman of the 
accused. 

Jurors in one instance confessed 
to agreement in order to get to a 
lodge dance on time, in another in- 
stance to see a ball game. Tl^ ease 
with which one or two determined 
jurors can swing the remainder was 
evidenced by testimony after testi- 
mony. The ordinary juror seems to 
assume that one or two of his fel- 
lows who take definite stands know 
more about the case than he. 

In one prominent case, a jury of 
conservative citizens received evi- 
dence, including a confession, of an 
assault followed by death, com- 
mitted by a young lady defendant. 
But the extraneous introduction of 
testimony which, in the minds of 
the jurors, offended the religious 
faith in which the defendant was 
reared made them decide to over- 
look the killing, although forgive- 
ness was no part of their preroga- 
tive. Later, when the Commission 
subpoenaed the jurors in this case 
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to find out why they had disre- 
garded legal fact, it got such ex- 
planations as these: ‘‘There was a 
lot of argument — I did not know 
what it was all about.” ‘‘I not un- 
derstand English.” ‘‘How do I 
know what happened, I wasn’t 
there — see?” “The foreman was 
very stubborn.” 

And here is the foreman’s logic: 
“We are not going to convict of 
murder! ... If we let her go free 
she will worry more about her 
wicked act and really suffer more 
than if she served a few years’ im- 
prisonment.” 

Is this typical of what goes on in 
a murder trial jury? The Commis- 
sion’s work shows that such warp- 
ing of logic and placing of prejudice 
abo\ e duty is all too common. 

Justice suffers, too, because courts 
forget the surprising ignorance of 
many jurors in such fundamental 
matters as court language and pro- 
cedure. Ex-jurors in whose hands 
had lain the disposition of men’s 
liberty and property admitted un- 
der oath that they had reached 
verdicts without knowing who was 
the plaintiff and who the defendant, 
never having absorbed the meaning 
of the words during trial. 

Often the juror is asked to per- 
form unreasonable feats of memory. 
In one case a jury was asked to 
bring in verdicts against 53 defend- 
ants, of varying degrees of guilt, 
without so much as a written note 
on the evidence produced or the 
impressions made by the defend- 
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ants at the trial. The baffled jurors 
couldn’t remember them apart! 
Who could? 

In some states (Kansas for one) 
jurors are provided, when they go 
into closet, with all trial exhibits 
and a transcript of the testimony to 
refer to. In many states, however, a 
juror must rely on his confused re- 
membrance of what witnesses, law- 
yers and court said throughout the 
trial, which may have lasted many 
days. 

How much justification exists for 
the tradition (rather than law) that 
jurors may not take notes or carry 
memoranda into the jury room? 
There is, of course, the danger that 
memoranda may be partial, or 
"Moaded” from the outside. Yet 
judges when serving in the function 
of the jury work from copious notes. 
The unfortunate juror, however, is 
required to recall from memory the 
gist of 50 contradictory statements! 
And though he may not have notes, 
he may have the newspapers, 
screaming sensational guesses. 

The Commission found that only 
the barest start has been made in 
rendering simple instruction to ju- 
rors. The judges of Northampton 
County, Pennsylvania, have pre- 
pared vest-pocket printed booklets 
for jurors. In some western states 
mimeographed instructions are pro- 
vided. The Commission urges the 
improvement and standardization 
of such instructions. 

Damaging to justice as ignorance 
may be, actual corruption is less 


forgivable. The Commission found 
it to be a custom in some counties 
for a defendant to look up prospec- 
tive jurors directly or^ otherwise. 
Amazing industry was shown by 
one embrazler-suspect. His first tri^ 
brought conviction, but he won re- 
trial on a technicality. By direct 
visit or through intermediaries he 
got pretty well around to the mem- 
bers of two complete panels of 90 
each. Trial Two resulted in a hung 
jury. Trial Three in acquittal! 

The Commission found the most 
startling and widespread jury mal- 
practice to b& service under false 
name. This is prevalent in large 
cities, and our '"best citizens” are 
collatx)rators. A busy man or woman 
receives a summons to jury duty 
and goes to a ""friend with influ- 
ence” to get him out of it. What 
happens is that a henchman of the 
local boss turns up for jury duty, 
answers to the name of the im- 
paneled citizen, and serves through- 
out the life of the panel for his 
three or five dollars a day — mean- 
while being in a perfect position to 
‘"throw” cases damaging to his po- 
litical machine. 

In Philadelphia and several lesser 
Pennsylvania cities, juror-substitu- 
tion has become common practice. 
And it has a charity angle. A ward 
boss tries to have on hand a few 
""jury tours” for faithful unem- 
ployed voters who appreciate the 
addition of jurors’ fees to their re- 
lief dole. 

In a sardonic case reported from 
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Oregon the defendant’s wife was on 
the jury — unknown to all save the 
defendant and his attorney. But 
when certain secrets the defendant 
had hidden from his spouse came 
out in court, the poor fellow rushed 
to his lawyer with the demand that 
he “get that woman off the jury at 
once!” She was in a fine position to 
revenge a wife’s wounded pride. 

The Commission received another 
shock when it subpoenaed jurors 
who had brought in a verdict of ac- 
quittal in a flagrant larceny case. 
Jurors testified that they followed 
the foreman, who blithely admitted 
that he had once served four years 
for larceny and shied away from 
causing similar distress to a fellow 
being. 

This case pointed up an evil ex- 
isting in many states: the foreman 
is designated at the start of trial, 
making him a marked man to those 
seeking to influence the verdict. In 
Kansas, for opposite instance, the 
jury chooses its foreman after it re- 
ceives commitment of the case. 

Legal qualification requirements 
for juries, varying in the 48 states, 
add up to a huge joke at the ex- 
pense of society. Twenty-four states 
require the juror to possess “good 
moral character” — or “one or more 
of the qualities of good moral char- 
acter”! Thirty states, that the juror 
be “generally reputed to be intelli- 
gent.” Eighteen states ask no posi-. 
tive qualities at all, but specify, 
more or less, against a person with 
a criminal record. Some say that he 
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must be “not an idiot.” Men of the 
learned professions — doctors, law- 
yers and teachers — are usually ex- 
empt by statute or get off by cus- 
tom. No wonder the report says: 
“By the time the higher type get 
excused, one out of three or four ca- 
pable jurors remains. Our methods 
of selection blow away the wheat 
and save the chaff.” 

The panels from which juries are 
chosen are commonly made up of 
names drawn by lot from voters* 
registration lists, tax books, or even 
telephone directories. This proceed- 
ing is designed to insure impartiality 
of choice, but it offers no guarantee 
of fitness to serve. In some instances 
politics enters into the selections, 
as in Berks County, Pennsylvania, 
where the panel is “nominated” by 
the big party bosses: one Republi- 
can, one Democrat. 

The Commission believes that a 
fundamental reform — procuring of 
good jury timber — can be brought 
about by pre-examination of names 
for fitness by a semijudicial, semi- 
citizens’ board. In Los Angeles such 
a board has been established. 

After that comes reform of the 
business of challenging prospective 
jurors. Attorneys have a certain 
number of peremptory challenges — 
varying in the various states — 
whereby they can dismiss jurors 
without revealing any reason. Aside 
from this, they can ask the judge to 
dismiss any prospective juror whom 
they can cajole or bluff into admit- 
ting that he has set ideas about the 
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case in hand. The inevitable result 
is a battle between contending at- 
torneys, each trying to seat jurors 
susceptible to his own argument. 
Actual fitness to serve becomes a 
secondary consideration. 

Instead of this scandalous law- 
yers’ game, the Commission would 
have the judge provided with a brief 
on each summoned citizen, procured 
by investigators who cannot know 
on what case he will serve. Secondly, 
it would have the reasonableness of 
all challenges ruled on by the judge. 
The right of peremptory chdlenge 
would be eliminated. 

After an improved method of se- 
lecting juries, two final reforms are 
recommended. Bewildered by the 
inconsistency and even brutality of 
the law in fixing punishments, jurors 
frequently return arbitrary verdicts 
of not guilty or guilty in lesser de- 
gree than charged. If all states had 
the indeterminate sentence law now 
being tried by California, without 
minimum and maximum, leaving 


length of punishment to decision of 
an expert penal board according to 
merit, juries would bring in more 
honest convictions. 

The last reform — which l&d wide 
discussion prior to the Ruth Com- 
mission’s work — would authorize 
a “majority verdict” of ten or nine 
jurors. This is being tried now in a 
few places, in civil cases. It saves 
many hung juries and consequent 
retrid costs and time. It enables the 
thoughtful members of a jury to get 
past one or two stubborn members, 
and makes “fixing” harder, since 
at least three jurors instead of one 
must be reached. 

We Americans are not purposely 
careless about a matter which touches 
us so closely as the administration 
of justice. But we have been at a 
loss to know how reforms can be 
achieved. The Ruth Commission’s 
report gives a layman’s-language pic- 
ture of the abuses that exist, and 
suggests common-sense ways to cor- 
rect them. 


♦ ♦ 
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C^KAisE is not only gratifying — it is the source of fresh energy 
which can be measured in the laboratory. 

Dr. Henry H. Goddard, in his years at the Vineland Training 
School in New Jersey, used the “ei^gograph,” an instrument devised 
to measure fatigue. When an assistant said to a tired child at the in- 
strument, “You’re doing fine, John,” the boy’s energy-curve soared. 
Discouragement and fad^findhig were found to have a measurable 
opposite effect. — Giciu Palmer 



€L A study of habit forming 
and breaking 

So You\e Going to Stop Smoking? 

Condensed from Your Life 
Henry C. Link, Pb.D. 

Director of the Psychological Service Center, New York City; 
author of *'The Return to Religion '* 

S OONER OR LATER, nearly every and set to finish, dozens of times a 
cigarette smoker discovers that day. Like a robot, he moves at the 
' he is not smoking by choice command of an invisible master, 
but by habit, and that the habit is Is there anything he can do about 

probably harmful. So he' tries to it? 

break free from it, but finds that he Behind that question lies an im- 
doesn’t know how. Sometimes half- portant lesson in psychology. For 
heartedly, sometimes earnestly, he the habit of cigarette smoking is 
wrestles with his addiction — but only a familiar instance of the psy- 
in vain. His self-control has been chology of all habit forming and 
perilously undermined by a mere habit breaking, 
mechanism of habit. During the last decade the con- 

For years he has been practicing sumption of cigarettes in the United 
daily that mechanism, without real- States has increased from io6 bil- 
izing that it was becoming auto- lion to 162 billion a year. Today about 
made, that he was perfecting a whole 60 percent of the men and nearly 25 
chain of habitual motions, an ir- percent of the women are consistent 
resisti ble nervous-muscular process, cigarette smokers. The average con- 
It begins with lifting the pack, ex- sumption for men is 20 cigarettes a 
tracting a cigarette, tamping one end, day, and for women, 1 1 a day, with 
placing it between the lips, striking each smoker drifting helplessly 
a match, inhaling the first gulp of toward a still larger quota. This 
smoke, and so forth, until the stub habit of smoking, although it ap- 
reaches the ash tray. Every cigarette pears to many to be a trivial part of 
consumed involves the same chain living,may be viewed as symbolic of 
of actions and reactions, which seem a fundamental trend in modern ci vi- 
to set themselves in motion and go lization. That trend is the increasing 
on automatically to the end. Often frequency with which individuals per- 
the smoker is not even aware of mit themselves to become the crea- 
them. Like an old-fashioned clock tures of their habits rather than the 
wound up to strike, he is set to go creators of their environment. 

® Kingswuy Pnss^ tnc,^354 Fourth N, T, C, 

(lour Life, August^ *jS) 
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To find out what factors enter 
into this deep-rooted problem of 
character weakness, the Psycholog- 
ical Corporation has recently com- 
pleted a sample study of looo men 
who were or had been inveterate 
smokers. Of this group, 145 had 
stopped smoking. Of the remaining 
855, nearly half had stopped at one 
time or another but had been un- 
able to give up the habit perma- 
nently. While some had by now aban- 
doned hope of success, 28 percent 
still wanted to stop. But they could 
not. 

The reasons they gave were gen- 
erally as follows; 

“I haven’t the necessary will 
power.” 

“Can’t do.without them.” 

“ I’m too weak.” 

“I stopped once, but I can’t any 
more.” 

“Why can’t I? That’s what I’d 
like to know.” 

Verily, here is a sad commentary 
on a large portion of our adult pop- 
ulation. From the recent studies of 
Dr. Raymond Pearl at Johns Hop- 
kins, we know that tobacco smokers 
do not live as long as nonsmokers. 
Yet, despite the fact that millions 
of persons comprehend the harmful 
effects of smoking, they confess 
their inability to conquer this purely 
mechanical habit. 

The majority of the 145 men who 
had succeeded in stopping perma^- 
nently, and many of those who had 
stopped temporarily, were quick to 
announce their satisfaction. 


“I slept more soundly and didn’t 
cough.” 

“Better taste in my mouth.” 

“My sense of smell returned 
acutely.” • 

“Had more pep and a better 
appetite.” 

Even more enthusiastic were 
comments such as these: 

“I can’t say how, but I feel bet- 
ter all over.” 

“Got a tremendous kick out of 
being able to stop, finally.” 

“Gave my entire morde a great 
boost.” 

Here we hai^e the antithesis of 
the statements from men who could 
not stop. Note how the triumph over 
a confirmed habit gave to many per- 
sons a sense of well-being and of 
strengthened character. 

I know something of this feeling 
personally. For 23 years I had smoked 
cigarettes incessantly, sometimes 
60 a day. In earlier years I had been 
able to stop for a week or two, but 
more recently I had never succeeded 
in stopping for more than a day. 
After many failures I decided that 
my studies of this habit-problem 
had been too superficial. Therefore, 
before trying again, I decided to 
write out a plan for breaking the 
habit. 

Herewith is an abstract of that 
statement, written eight months be- 
fore I stopped. 

The strength of the smoking habit 
lies in the neuro-muscular chain of 
acts which is so easily set off. The 
whole body is involved. When not in 
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motion, the chain sets up a craving 
until started, and when started, it 
has to go to the end. Therefore, in- 
stead of trying to stop it, I will in- 
terrupt this routine. When I reach 
for a cigarette I will put it down and 
wait. This will break the routine. 
Occasionally 1 will light up, but before 
taking a good puff, will put out the 
cigarette and wait for a few minutes. 

At home in the evening, 1 shall 
place the pack on the mantel and 
schedule my smokes. Before the time 
is up, I may want to smoke, but to 
do so 1 shall have to walk to the 
mantel. By that act the routine cycle 
will have been broken and at times I 
shall be able to postpone the smoke. 
In this way the number of cigarettes 
per day will be reduced. 

In short, I shall contrive frequent 
interruptions, frictions, delays, in the 
smooth-flowing chain of habitual^c- 
tion. I shall do this for six months, 
so as gradually to break down the 
mechanism I have spent years in per- 
fecting. I should be able to stop, in 
time, for a day or two without much 
difficulty; then maybe for a week, 
and ultimately altogether. I will set 
no definite date, but feel my way. 

I formulated this plan in June^ 
1937. By January, 1938 , 1 was stop- 
ping a day or two at a time. Since 
February first, I have not taken a 
puflF. 

Is this method one which smokers 
in general might try? Psychologists 
will agree that no single formula is 
applicable to every situation. Most 
of them will also agree that the for- 
mula laid down by William James, 
the great student of habit, is basi- 
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cally sound. His principles may be 
summarized as follows: 

Make a strong resolution and base 
it on as many sound reasons as you 
can muster. 

Never permit an exception until 
the new habit is firmly fixed. 

Reaffirm your resolution from time 
to time, marshaling new reasons in 
support of it. 

In our survey of the 145 men who 
had stopped smoking permanently 
and of the 366 who had stopped 
temporarily, we found that they had 
relied on three major methods. The 
most common was the method James 
advocated — to give up smoking at 
once and completely, with no con- 
cessions. The second method relies 
on substitutes, f.^., a pipe, cigars, 
gum or candy. The third method is 
the well-known one of cutting down 
on cigarettes gradually. 

Although the abrupt method was 
more widely used by the men we 
studied than the gradual method, 
we discovered that the percentage 
of those who succeeded in stopping 
permanently was considerably higher 
among those using the gradual 
method. My method of interrupt 
tions is a gradual method, with this 
important difference: it systemati- 
cally practices smoking in ways 
which will disrupt the smooth flow 
of the habit chain. It breaks a mo- 
notonous series of automatic activi- 
ties into single, unusual acts, each 
of which serves as a warning signal 
to the mind. 

All such successful experiments 


SO YOU’RE GOING TO STOP SMOKING? 
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are in sharp contrast to the expressed 
despair of the many who now con- 
sider themselves helpless victims of 
the cigarette. The control of this 
specific habit may not seem to be of 
any considerable social importance. 
But a defeatist attitude toward any 
of the habits of living is actually of 
vital concern — to parents, to chil- 
dren, and to society at large. It is 
this attitude which leads individuals 
to consider themselves victims of 
circumstances — victims of the de- 
pression, victims of politics, vic- 
tims of miseducation, victims of an 
indulgent family, victims of un- 
happy experience. 

The person who admits, openly 
or tacitly, his slavery to habit mech- 
anisms, has lost the sense of self- 
mastery, and' by the same token 
has become a less responsible and 
effective member of the community. 

When I attended school our physi- 


ology textbook contained warn- 
ings against tobacco and alcohol- 
ism. However, I am unaware of any 
lessons in the grade schools which 
teach children even the simplest el- 
ements of forming habits and break- 
ing them. Whether smoking is de- 
sirable or not, children have a right 
to be taught the mechanics of the 
habit before they have acquired it. 
The same is true of many other 
habits. Our educational system has 
concentrated on mental develop- 
ment and has failed to give any un- 
derstanding of the way emotional 
and personality habits are acquired 
or corrected. * 

The student who emerges from 
grade school, high school or college 
without the intelligent conviction 
that he is the creator of his habits, 
rather than their victim, is educated 
for defeat rather than power, for 
slavery rather than for freedom. 


(Souriesy (Sofa 

(Sngland has recently put on the roads a squad of 800 mobile police 
charged with the special duty of keeping erring road-users out of police 
courts, and of seeing how many speeders, corner-cutters, road-hoggers and 
jaywalkers they can avoid handing a summons. Every one of the 800 is 
trained to admonish a reckless driver with a temperate analysis of the 
possible consequences of his carelessness. 

The cards which they hand out read as follows: 

Tou have just had your attention drawn to conduct which might have proved 
dangerous either to yourself or to other people on the road. 

Casualties arising from similar incidents are taking place in large numbers 
on the roads every day. 

^he police are doing all they can to reduce these accidents^ hut safety pri- 
marily depends on each individual road-user. 

PLEASE HELP US TO HELP YOU. 

— Chriaitm Mvm# Monitor 



€l John Nance Garner, loyal Democrat; but above that, loyal citizen — 
on occasion these loyalties have conflicted 

House No^Man 

Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
Henry M, Hyde 

Washington Correspondent for The Baltimore Evening Sun 


n ROUND the end of the last cen- 
tury when Jack Gamer, then 
JljSl. a skinny young fellow with 
the stiff-legged walk that comes from 
years astride a cow-pony, first broke 
into politics, the boys appropriately 
nicknamed him the Chaparrd Cock. 
This Texas bird can get where it*s 
going faster than anything on two 
legs and is afraid of nothing. Like- 
wise, Garner has never been out- 
distanced in a political race; when 
he faces a dangerous obstacle the 
feathers on his crest rise, white 
though they be. 

Garner has been in Washington 
35 years. He has been and is a par- 
tisan Democrat and a loyal sup- 
porter of President Roosevelt; so 
loyal, indeed, that on occasion he 
has had the courage to “tell the 
President of the United States the 
unpleasant truth.” White House in- 
timates have said of his blunt Texas 
way that “nobody ever talked to 
the President like that man does.” 

Unauthorized attempts have been 
made to report some of these Gar- 
ner protests but, since the election 
of 1932, Garner has not given a 
newspaper interview on any sub- 
ject. He has not made or authorized 


a public statement in opposition 
to any New Deal policy. He has 
kept the fight — as far as there has 
been one — in the Administration 
family. 

The courage of the Chaparral 
Cock, his shrewd earthy wisdom, 
have long been recognized in Con- 
gress — where he served 30 years 
in the House, rising to be Speaker, 
and five and a half years presiding 
over the Senate. Garner's formula 
for dealing with his fellows is sim- 
ple. “ril fight like hell to get a 
man’s respect,” he says. He lets 
what follows — admiration and 
often affection — take care of itself. 

Garner has always stuck to his 
rule that no man in public life has a 
right to cash in on an office to which 
he has been elected. Shortly after 
he became Vice-President a letter 
was received from a big broadcast- 
ing company. Enclosed was a con- 
tract calling for a five-minute radio 
speech every Wednesday for 52 
weeks. The pay was to be $1000 a 
week. 

He immediately dictated a reply: 


Your offered contract is herewith 
returned unsigned. 

You wouldn't pay Jack Garner 

(3) Curtis Pub, Co., Independence Square^ Philadelphia^ Pa. 

{The Saturday Evening Post^ June 2$^ 'jS) 
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$50 a week and you cannot pay the 
Vice-President of the United States 
a nickel. 

A magazine editor who offered $1 
a word for a series of articles got an 
answer of the same kind. 

Simple living has made Garner 
at 69 as strong as most men of 50. 
He is regularly at his office by eight 
o'clock, going over his correspond- 
ence, most of which is handled by 
Mrs. Garner, who has been his sec- 
retary since he came to Congress in 
1903. Every day, whether Congress 
is in session or not, the Vice-Presi- 
dent naps for half an hour, after a 
simple lunch. Except for a few nights 
a year, when he reluctantly attends 
obligatory official dinners, Garner 
goes to bed at nine. 

When Congress adjourns, the Vice- 
President m^es tracks for his home 
in Uvalde. He puts on a pair of old 
blue overalls and goes out to see 
how the chickens and his pecan 
grove have fared during his ab- 
sence. Then he is likely to drop in at 
Ross Brumfield's auto-repair shop. 
Ross and Mon Fenley, who is a 
well-digger, are the Vice-President's 
hunting and fishing companions. 
Next morning they will start on a 
three-day trip into the wild mes- 
quite country. 

Garner is keenly jealous of the 
responsibility of Congress as one of 
the equal branches of the trinity 
into which the national government 
is divided. In the early days of the 
New Deal he was disturbed by the 
way in which Congress abdicated 


its constitutional authority, though 
he recognized the existing emer- 
gency. 

Radical reform bills were drafted 
by the President's unofficial advis- 
ers and sent to The Hill with orders 
for their immediate passage. It is a 
literal fact that one important bill 
was rushed through the House when 
there were only three copies of it in 
existence and not 10 of the 435 
members had had a chance to glance 
at it. The late Senator Joe Robin- 
son, Administration leader in the 
Senate, once introduced a folded 
newspaper as a substitute for a 
“must” bill that hadn't yet come 
from the Public Printer. 

Last year in the midst of the 
battle over the Supreme Court, the 
Vice-President suddenly went home. 
He was offended at the way in 
which the court-packing plan had 
been kept secret. He was opposed 
to some of its features. And he saw 
the Democratic Party breaking up 
into bitter factions as the fight went 
on. 

“I asked the Boss,” he said, 
“and he told me it was all right for 
me to go fishing.” That was the 
only public announcement he made. 

It was not the court fight alone 
which sent him away from Wash- 
ington. He felt that his influence at 
the White House had been destroyed. 
The insistence of the President that 
more and more billions must be 
spent in efforts at pump-priming 
had roused his fears for the security 
of the national credit. More than 
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once, and most emphatically, he 
had urged that the government’s 
^ mcoihe and expenditures should be 
headed in the direction of a balance. 
His advice made no impression. 

Then, when the sit-down strikes 
took place in Michigan, Gamer waited 
for the Administration to declare 
its implacable opp>osition to what 
he considered acts of revolution. 

President Roosevelt said noth- 
ing. Miss Perkins, Secretary of La- 
bor, airily referred to the “new 
union tactics.” Garner went to the 
White House and expressed his feel- 
ings so bluntly that Senator Robin- 
son felt compelled to step in to 
prevent an open break. His pro- 
test was disregarded. Gamer went 
home. 

A few weeks later, when Robin- 
son dropped dead leading the fosing 
court fight, and his body was brought 
back to Arkansas, Garner joined 
the funeral train at Little Rock. 
There were more than 30 Senators 
on board. The Vice-President can- 
vassed the situation on the way 
back to Washington. 

Early the next morning he went 
to the White House and told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt he had come to 
talk about the court bill. 

“Do you want it with the bark 
off?” he asked, and explained to 
the puzzled President that down 
in Texas, when a man wanted the 
naked truth, that was the way he 
put it. The President laughed and 
said he would take it with the bark 
off. Garner told him that he was 


licked, the court bill was done for. 

During the last year the rela- 
tions between the President and 
the Vice-President have been offi- 
cially correct and, in public, almost 
ostentatiously friendly. But at White 
House conferences, when given an 
opportunity. Garner has protested, 
with added emphasis, against re- 
newed pump-priming expenditures 
of borrowed money on a huge scale. 
He has opposed the free digging of 
wells and the building of water 
tanks, outhouses and other improve- 
ments for farmers, and the making 
of loans and grants of all kinds to 
individuals, as tending to break 
down the self-respect and self-con- 
fidence of the people. 

Instead of living up to their re- 
sponsibility to their government, 
American citizens of all classes, 
and also big and little corporations 
— almost everybody. Garner has 
pointed out, is busy trying to dip 
up for himself as much as pos- 
sible of the flood of easy Treasury 
money that is being poured over 
the country. 

The young New Dealers call Gar- 
ner an old moss-backed reaction- 
ary. That must amuse him, as he 
recalls how, during his service in 
the House, he was denounced as 
radical. 

Increasingly the Vice-President 
tells his friends of his distress at 
the way New Deal policies are work- 
ing out. Often he grows vehement 
in denunciation of what he feels are 
efforts, intentional or otherwise, to 
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undermine the foundations on which 
the government is built. Because 
Washington is the greatest whis- 
pering gallery in the world, the sub- 
stance of many of these conversa- 
tions reaches the White House. 

Sometimes what purport to be 
direct quotations from the Vice- 
President get into the newspapers. 
A recent caller printed in quotation 
marks the following statement, which 
he credited to Garner: “ WeVe been 
trying this New Deal spending orgy 
for six years, and what has it got 
us i More millions out of work, busi- 
ness again depressed, fear return- 
ing, economic and financial security 
tottering, and the national debt in- 
creasing to a point where it imper- 
ils the very structure of govern- 
ment." Clippings of that kind reach 
the White House desk. Naturally, 
they increase the existing tension. 

At a recent conference the Pres- 
ident called Jack's attention to one 
such publication. Within an hour 
the Capitol buzzed with reports 
that the long-expected break be- 
tween the two men had finally come. 
The White House denied it. Garner 
refused to comment. Sooner or later. 


such a break seems inevitable. Gar- 
ner has an intense loyalty to the 
party. Open war — and when it 
comes, it will be bitter — between 
the heads of the Administration in 
Washington might coinplete the 
disintegration of the party, already 
badly divided. 

Yet the open break may come at 
any time. For instance, if Roose- 
velt should announce his candidacy 
for a third term, it is certain the 
old Texas cowhand will give a 
“ Yip ! " and start shooting from the 
hip. 

But deeper than such political 
differences is the gulf between the 
economic and social philosophies of 
the two men. 

"The definition of private projp- 
erty in the United States must be 
changed,” Thomas Corcoran — one 
of the inner circle of White House 
advisers — said to me more than a 
year ago. "We hope to make the 
change gradually and without dis- 
order.” 

Balance that against Garner's 
statement: "I had rather see my 
party defeated than my country 
ruined.” 


(SolorJa& 


an^ua^e 


C Travelers among the Gullah Negroes of the coastal country of 
South Carolina are often impressed by the imaginative quality of their 
speech. *'Doan’ short-patience me," they say, meaning "Don’t make 
me lose my temper." A delicate child is called "a come-see": the child 
has come to the world indecisively, to see whether or not it wishes to 
stay. — Lupton A. Wilkinioa in Tht Nefth JmerUdn Enim 



Fly to England in xa hooTB? 

You may^ gooner than you think 


Tomorrow's Airplane 

Condensed from Fortune 


O NE DAY last December a re- 
I quest went out to eight 
U. S. aircraft factories for 
bids on three, six or I2 planes large 
enough to carry loo passengers and 
a crew of i6. They were to have a 
payload capacity of 25,000 pounds 
and be capable of flying 5000 miles 
at a speed of 200 to 300 miles per 
hour. The request ended: “Each 
proposal should be addressed to 
C. A. Lindbergh, Chairman of the 
Technical Committee, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways System.** 

Thus, with no fanfare, Pan Ameri- 
can effectively stated that the day 
of the big airplane had arri^M, the 
Big Ship that will put Europe 
within overnight reach of New 
York. It will be twice as big as the 
DO-Y, the largest plane ever built; 
heavier than a Pullman sleeper and 
considerably more commodious. Per- 
haps even smoother, since it will be 
designed to fly above the weather, 
because of the greater speed attain- 
able in high altitudes. 

Aeronautical engineers can now 
build such a ship. In fact, they 
must build it if commercial aviation 
is to operate at a profit. For, since 
1934, when their federal mail con- 
tracts were abruptly suspended and 
they learned not to count too 
heavily on continuing subsidies, 


the financial record of the airlines 
has been gloomy indeed. 

Potentially^ engineers state, the 
airplane is the most efficient means 
of transport and hence potentially 
the cheapest. After a century of 
evolution, the railroad train is about 
three percent efficient in passenger- 
carrying ability; that is, a full train 
pulls 97 pounds of deadweight for 
every three pounds of passenger. 
By the same reckoning an ocean 
liner is only about two percent 
efficient. But the airplane of today 
is about 12 percent efficient. And in 
the drafting room, designs for ships 
up to 250,000 pounds show a rising 
curve of efficiency. So do perform- 
ance charts on big planes already 
built. Furthermore, with an ability 
to fly miles above mountain peaks, 
the Big Ship offers a degree of 
safety that smaller planes cannot 
claim. And safety means more cus- 
tomers. 

Suppose, then, that you really 
will be able to fly the Atlantic 
overnight in 1941. What will it be 
like? 

The Big Ship will probably fly at 
300 miles per hour, at 30,000 feet, 
with the cabin sealed. Hence, the 
trip to England should not take 
more than 12 hours. Suppose you 
leave the new seaplane base at 


® ^ime, Inc., ^ime & IJfe BUg,, Rockefeller Center, N. T. C. 
• {Fortune, July, *38) 
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North Beach Airport at 5:00 p.m. 
New York time. After settling things 
in your stateroom^ you will descend 
the “grand staircase” from the up- 
per deck into the main lounge, or 
perhaps wander back into the tail 
of the plane, which (since it cannot 
be heavily loaded) contains a game 
room. Then cocktails at the bar 
in the observation lounge. The view 
will soon bore you because it con- 
sists of nothing but clouds or haze. 
So you will be ready for an early 
dinner. Furthermore, it will be 
dinnertime, for you will have been 
instmcted to move your watch 
forward 25 minutes each hour in 
order to keep step with the time 
belts you are traveling through* By 
7:50, after you have been on the 
plane two hours, it's bedtime — 
if you want eight hours of sleep. 
Leave a call for 7:10 as you turn in 
and you will have two hours for 
breakfast and sightseeing in the 
morning before you land at South- 
ampton at ten o'clock. 

Since you are paying around I450 
for the trip, you will not be sur- 
prised by the roominess and swank 
of your cabin. In the fairly bump- 
less upper air you won’t have much 
trouble getting to sleep; and thanks 
to the sound engineers, you can 
scarcely hear the noise of the 
propellers and engines. When you 
wake there will be a shower for you 
in the dressing room with hot and 
cold running water. 

The engineers who are on the 
point of Imilding this ship, have a 


host of problems ahead of them. 
The Big Ship will require some 
10,000 horsepower, which is con- 
siderably more power than has 
ever been loaded on plane 
before. Engines will have to be more 
efficient. Then, too, no propeller 
has yet been able to absorb more 
power than a 2000 horsepower en- 
gine can produce. For some reason 
propellers begin to lose their pull 
when their tips reach a whirling 
velocity of 750 miles per hour, a 
speed roughly that of sound. Ap- 
parently compressedairpiiesaround 
the propeller with the same effect as 
wet snow piled* on the blade of a 
snowplow. The solution here may 
lie in an extra propeller blade or in 
longer blades. 

There are plenty of other prob- 
lems. Even today a few planes have 
reached such size that power for 
electric lighting, radio and plane 
telephone systems must be manu- 
factured independently of the en- 
gines. Small gasoline-driven genera- 
tors are being included, but the in- 
clination is to use steam turbines in 
the future, the steam to be fur- 
nished by boilers attached to engine 
exhausts. 

The controls will make trouble, 
too. The pilot of a really Big Ship 
will no more be able to maneuver 
it by straight manual control than 
a quartermaster can move the rud- 
der of a 50,000-ton ocean liner. 
That means special motors for rud- 
der and other controls. 

High flying likewise presents dif- 
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Acuities. At 25,000 feet, outside air 
pressure is 785 pounds per square 
foot. To keep passengers comfort- 
able, pressure inside the sealed cabin 
must be maintained at 1572 pounds 
per square foot — approximately 
the air pressure at 8000 feet. The 
difference between these two figures 
— 787 pounds — represents the load 
that each square foot of cabin will 
have to carry to keep from burst- 
ing. There will be pressure of over 
1000 pounds on a small window, and 
a door will have to carry six tons. 

Such are the problems that con- 
front the four aircraft manufactur- 
ers — Boeing, Consolidated, Doug- 
las and Sikorsky — who submitted 
designs. All have had experience in 
building large air liners from which 
the Big Ship will evolve. By last 
March 15 these four had ^among 
them piled up more than a ton of 
rough engineering sketches. 

None of the entries has particu- 
larly freakish lines, since there have 
been no recent revolutions in the 
science of streamlining. Apart from 
the stipulations, the four designs 
have one feature in common: the 
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engines are all easily accessible through 
the wings so that they can be re- 
paired in flight. And all four planes 
can sustain flight on half their en- 
gines, of which the Consolidated 
has four and the others six. The 
Consolidated has three decks as 
against two for the others. The 
Douglas differs in being unable to 
take off from the water. With a 
sealed, seaworthy cabin, however, 
it can alight in mid-ocean and 
theoretically stay afloat for days. 

The first model of the Big Ship 
may well cost $5,000,000, with re- 
peat orders at about $1,500,000. 
That sounds high for a plane whose 
very origin was a demand that it 
pay its own way. 

But it appears from careful calcu- 
lations that the plane of tomorrow, 
if booked solid on every crossing, 
can carry passengers for a smaller 
cost per passenger mile than any 
present large air liner: less than one 
and a quarter cents. If railroads 
could carry enough passengers to 
bring their passenger-mile cost down 
to such a figure, they would not be 
losing money. 


dJon i ^^/)olo^ts8e 
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ipoLOGiziNo is a very desperate habit — one that is rarely cured. 
Apology is only egotism wrong side out. Nine times out of ten, the 
first thing a man’s companion knows of his shortcoming is from his 
apology. It is mighty presumptuous on your part to suppose your 
small failures of so much consequence that you must talk about them. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmee, Thu Frolmw thi Bna^fast TM 



^ The Human Engineering Laboratory helps you discover 
what kind of work you'll like, and do, best 

They Find Out H^hat You \e Fit For 

Condensed from The Forum 


William 

F ifteen years ago a now fa- 
mous young Harvard psychol- 
ogist, Johnson O’Connor, began 
to test the potential abilities of em- 
ployes at the General Electric Com- 
pany. Dr. O’Connor’s work has 
evolved into the remarkable Human 
Engineering Laboratory at Stevens 
Technological Institute, Hoboken, 
N. J. 

A good example of the work the 
Laboratory tries to do is the case of 
an accountant in a big manufac- 
turing firm who was going to be let 
out. The head of the department 
had said to O’Connor, “He’s able, 
but his heart’s not in his job.” While 
being tested he said, “I hate ac- 
counting!” Yet his aptitude for it 
proved high; and he scored equally 
high in engineering aptitude. His 
work had consisted simply of check- 
ing groups of figures. Dr. O’Connor 
persuaded the company to shift him 
to cost accounting, which required 
work with blueprints, graphs, etc., 
almost like those in an engineer’s 
office. Here he would use his second 
high aptitude, along with the abil- 
ity he thought he hated. 

At the end of four years, the man 
was head of the cost accounting de- 

® Fomm Pub, Co,, Inc,^ 
{the Forum, 
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partment and now, at the end of 
five years, he is head of the whole 
division and boss of the executives 
who were going to fire him! 

Some time ago a grandmother 
brought her 19-year-old grandson 
to the Stevens Laboratory. He had 
flunked out of a well-known prepar- 
atory school. His parents, both bril- 
liant, had given him up as hopelessly 
dull. When tested, the boy excelled 
in every measurable characteristic 

— except one. He was poor in cleri- 
cal aptitude, and consequently did 
poorly in all written examinations 

— where attention to detail count- 
ed. He had become discouraged, 
and finally accepted his teachers’ 
estimate that he was dull. Assured 
now that he had real intelligence, 
he plugged cheerfully at the detail 
work and came through with hon- 
ors. 

“When we began trying to sift 
out the bright and dull applicants 
for jobs,” states Dr. O’Connor, “we 
found, contrary to general belief, 
that there didn’t seem to be any 
such thing as * general intelligence.’ 
We did discover a few basic, highly 
specific aptitudes which some in- 
dividuals had and some did not.” 

S70 Ltxinpon Aoe,, N, T, C. 

Augmi, *y8) 
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The Laboratory’s staff of i6 men 
and women, mostly specialists from 
big universities, has succeeded in 
isolating ten of these inherent apti- 
tudes. Their aim is to give a person, 
through a series of ingenious tests 
for these aptitudes, a conscious in- 
ventory of bis potential capabilities. 
Of the 20,000 persons tested, about 
70 percent have definitely been 
helped toward better adjustment. 
Some 13,000 were employes in in- 
dustry, tested at the request of their 
employers; about half the other 
7000 were adults, and half students. 
The tests should work at all ages 
because inherent aptitudes are basic 
and do not change. 

The complete testing takes over 
two hours and covers such points as 
observation; type of persojjjiality — 
subjective or objective; engineering 
ability (structural visualization); ac- 
counting or clerical ability; tweezer 
dexterity; finger dexterity; tonal 
memory, etc. 

The Laboratory may quiz you on 
your interest” in one line of work 
or another, but one of their strange 
discoveries has been that interest 
tests are not only frequently incon- 
clusive, but sometimes actually 
misleading. Many people, “inter- 
ested” in writing or painting, for 
instance, fumblingly pursue such 
careers for years, self-blinded to real 
abilities in other fields that the 
tests reveal. 

Though personality is not an ap- 
titude in the true sense of the word^ 
it is tested because it determines 
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whether a person is likely to be more 
contented in group contacts or in 
individual work. To decide whether 
you have a “subjective” or “ob- 
jective” personality, the examiner 
rapidly reads a list of disconnected 
words, with a slight pause after 
each, during which you call out the 
first word which pops into your 
head. 

The words read may run cat^ girl^ 
umbrella. If your automatic respon- 
ses are something like czx-Alcibiades^ 
girl-iW//iV, umbrella-^»n/, you have 
a subjective personality, for such 
responses are highly personalized 
— you named your own tomcat, 
some girl you know, recalled that 
your aunt never goes without her 
umbrella. This repeated association 
with yourself indicates that you prob- 
ably work best when withdrawn in- 
to yourself and alone. Subjective 
personality is found among writers, 
engineers and scientists. 

If you answer in terms of imper-’ 
sonal generalities (cat-^c?;, g\rl-^oy, 
umbrella-r^j/n), you are objective: 
you enjoy human contacts, work 
better with people. This correlates 
with salesmanship, high school teach- 
ing, social group activities and so- 
cial service work. 

For structural visualization the 
tester places in front of you a block 
of wood about the size of a thick 
dictionary. It has been trisected in- 
to nine parts, a sort of three-dimen- 
sional jigsaw puzzle. He lets you 
study the lines as it stands assem- 
bled. Then he takes it apart slowly, 
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giving you time to note how it is 
put together. Then he shuffles the 
parts and you try to put them to- 
gether again. If you have an inherent 
aptitude for structural visualization, 
you may put them together in a 
couple of minutes. If you are medi- 
ocre and do it by the trial-and-error 
method, it may take you from six to 
ten minutes. Surgeons, dentists, die- 
makers and architects as well as 
engineers score high in structural 
visualization. 

For accounting or clerical apti- 
tude, they simply hand you a paper 
on which are printed columns of 
figures in groups of two each, like 
this: 

412573386 41^^753386 

Same □ Different □ 

You glance quickly at them and 
check whether the numbers are iden- 
tical or different. The tester works 
with a stopwatch and your aptitude 
is judged by your quickness. Ac- 
counting aptitude enters into typ- 
ing, bookkeeping, banking, copy- 
desk work in newspaper offices, 
proofreading, and printing. 

For tweezer dexterity they give 
you a flat metal block punched with 
100 holes; also 100 blunt, headless 
brass pins a little thicker than or- 
dinary pins, which you pickup, one 
by one, with a pair of tweezers and 
insert in the holes. Again, aptitude 
is decided by the time you take. 
This test shows ability to work with 
any small instrument — a surgeon’s 
scalpel, a scientist’s microscope, a 
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needle, a carpenter’s punch or me- 
chanic’s screwdriver. 

Next comes the test for finger 
dexterity, with a similar metal block, 
in which you use the fingers of one 
hand only and insert similar pins in 
larger holes, in groups of three pins 
to each hole. An unexpected result 
from these tests has been the dis- 
covery that tweezer dexterity and 
finger dexterity have no necessary 
correlation. You may be good at 
one and clumsy at the other. Finger 
dexterity is useful in such activities 
as handicrafts, factory assembly 
jobs, etc. 

There are other tests less inter- 
esting but no less important in siz- 
ing up your powers. Dr. O’Connor 
does not believe vocabulary is an 
inherent aptitude, but tests for it 
because it seems to have a greater 
correlation with success in all fields 
than any other one quality. High-up 
executives seem generally to have 
the largest vocabulary of all — larger 
than university professors, jour- 
nalists or authors. 

After your test you receive a re- 
port on your scores, and a state- 
ment of what would seem to be the 
general sort of endeavor in which 
you are most likely to be successful 
and happy. The scores are prog- 
nostic, not theoretical. For instance, 
if you score “A” in a certain apti- 
tude, it means that your skill is on 
a.par with previously tested people 
who have demonstrated superiority 
in that field. 

The Laboratory’s Director, David 
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Mack, carefully explained to me, 
“We simply point out to a person 
certain things he can do wdl and 
certain things he can do poorly, and 
help him locate some fields rather 
than any one kind of job in particu- 
loTy in which he will be called upon 
to do the things he can do well and 
where he will not be called upon to 
do the things he does poorly.” 

A young woman doing a finger 
job in a factory was about to be 
fired, not so much because her abil- 
ity was mediocre, as because she was 
sullen and quarrelsome. The tests 
showed that while she had learned 
to do the job with her fingers not 
too badly, her inherent finger dex- 
terity was poor. On the contrary, 
she made a high score in t^iceezer 
dexterity. O'Connor persuaded the 
foreman to shift her to a job in which 
she used small tools instead of her 
fingers. She not only learned it with 
ease, but her whole character seemed 
to change. She became cheerful, 
friendly and consequently popular. 
Her ill nature came from a sense of 
frustration in work for which she 
had no natural aptitude. 

A now celebrated individual had 
been specializing in radio engineer- 
ing and wasn't getting anywhere. 
The tests proved him poor in natu- 
ral engineering aptitude. Tests in 
other aptitudes were merely so-so 
until they reached tonal memory, 
when his score jumped sky-high. 
With the help of O'Connor's psy- 
chologists he realized that his real 
bent was music. His subconscious 


motive for wanting to break into 
radio had been love of music, and 
he had taken up engineering as a 
means because he didn't dream he 
had any natural musical ability. He 
had been a poor engineer, but he 
soon became an expert in the niusi- 
cal end of radio work — and now 
he has an important position on a 
nationwide network. 

“Many youngsters never really 
get interested in education,'' says 
O'Connor, “because they have no 
idea what they are going to do in 
later life. Our purpose is to help 
them direct their education toward 
some objective arising out of their 
own capabilities.'' 

A boy who at school had failed 
repeatedly in the languages and 
had been told to abandon all 
thought of college scored well only 
in the Stevens tests indicating apti- 
tude for scientific and engineering 
work. This was explained to him. 
and to his prep school headmaster, 
who planned the boy's next year 
with care: senior physics and ad- 
vanced laboratory work, chemis- 
try and geometry — subjects suited 
to his abilities. Faced with this 
set-up, he eagerly applied himself 
and at the end of the year took 
college board examinations and 
averaged high. 

A young girl had flunked out of 
one of the top eastern colleges for 
women. She came in for the tests 
and proved high in structural visu- 
alization. She enrolled the next 
year for a course in architecture. 
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The last they heard from her she 
had won two prizes. 

The Laboratory is continually 
doing field work by request in put^ 
lie and private schools. During the 
past year it has set up temporary 
laboratories in more than 30 schools. 
Tests are also made for various in- 
dustries, including chain stores, two 


New York banks, a national radio 
organization, and various colleges. 

Dr. O’Connor and his associates 
make no claim to have discovered 
a panacea, but if a person is funda- 
mentally sound timber, whether he 
is a square, round or oval peg, they 
have definitely discovered a way to 
help him find the right sort of hole. 


Business During Altercations 

Excerpt from The Saturday Evening Post 


W HEN Benjamin Franklin, in 1732, 
brought out his Poor Richard's 
Almanac in Philadelphia, another al- 
manac maker, Titan Leeds, was already 
established in the field. In order to get 
public attention, Franklin included in 
his contents a Prediction of the Death 
of his Friend, Mr. Titan Leeds. ** In- 
exorable death has already prepared 
the mortal dart ... He dies, by my 
calculation, made at his request, on 
October 17, 1733.” 

News of Franklin’s prediction spread, 
and the circulation of his almanac was 
enormous. Friends went to condole 
with Mr. Leeds, who, however, sur- 
vived the fatal date. He came back at 
Franklin in his American Almanac for 
1734: “I have by the Mercy of God 
lived to write a Diary for the year 1734, 
and to publish the Folly and Igno- 
rance of this presumptuous author,” 
whom he characterized as a fool and 
a liar. 


Franklin’s retort courteous in Poor 
Richard for 1734; 

In my last Almanack, I foretold the 
death of my dear old friend, the learned 
Mr. Titan Leeds . . . Whether he be 
really yet dead, 1 cannot at this writing 
positively assure my readers, for 1 was 
unable to be with him in his last mo- 
ments. There is, however, the strongest 
probability that my dear finend is no 
more; for there appears in his name an 
Almanack for the year 1734 in which I 
am called a fool and a lyar. Mr. Leeds 
was too well bred to use any man so in- 
decendy, and moreover his esteem for me 
was extraordinary; so it is to be feared 
that pamphlet may be only a contriv- 
ance of somebody who hopes still to sell 
Almanacks by the virtue of Mr. Leeds’ 
name. Certainly this is an unpardonable 
itjjury to his memory. 

When Leeds did pass away six years 
latier, Franklin had captured the al- 
manac-reading public. 

—Dr. A. a. W. Rownbach 



Personal 


Qlimpses 

I N THE early days of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the late 
Mr. Rockefeller visited one of 
the refineries and stopped to watch 
the intricate machine that was 
soldering on the tops of the filled oil 
cans. Presently it developed that 
he was counting the drops of 
solder used by the machine on each 
can: 39 drops exactly. Mr. Rocke- 
feller inquired whether anybody 
had tested the adjustment of the 
machine to make sure exactly how 
much solder was needed. No; no- 
body had. But then and there a 
test was made, from which it de- 
veloped that 37 drops were not 
quite enough, but that 3ir drops 
would hold the can cover as se- 
curely as 39. That one drop of 
solder was worth, to the Standard 
Oil Company, some ^50,000 a 

year. — Dun's Revine 

I N 1793, President George Wash- 
ington set an ideal for economy. 
In approving a requisition for a 
new chain for a ship in Delaware 
Bay he wrote: “Approved so far 
as it respects the new chain, but is 

there an entire loss of the old one ? “ 

— N. r,Fost 

D uring the Confederate attack 
on Fort Stevens, President 
Lincoln came out from the White 
House to make a tour of inspection 
of Union defenses. The task of 


piloting him about fell to one Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, A.D.C. to the 
general in command. Lincoln wanted 
to know just where the enemy were, 
and Holmes pointed them out. 
The President stood up to look. 
Standing, and supplemented by his 
high plug hat, Mr. Lincoln was a 
target of exceptional visibility, and 
from the rebel marksmen there came 
a snarl of musketry fire. Grabbing 
the President by the arm, the young 
officer dragged him under cover, 
saying, “Get down, you fool!” 

Admittedly this was not the ap- 
proved style for an officer to employ 
in addressing the Commander-in- 
Chief of the armed forces of his 
country. The youthful aide’s relief 
from worry came when, just as 
Lincoln was quitting the fort, he 
took the trouble to walk back. 
“Good-bye, Colonel Holmes,” he 
said. “I’m glad to see you know 
how to talk to a civilian.” 

— Alexander Woollcott in The jiUantie Monthly 

Y OU INVITE George Bernard Shaw 
down to your place, commented 
one of his hostesses, because you 
think he will entertain your guests 
with his brilliant conversation; and 
before you know where you are he 
has chosen a school for your son, 
made your will for you, regulated 
your diet, and assumed all the privi- 
leges of your family solicitor, your 
housekeeper, your clergyman, your 
doctor, your dressmaker, your hair- 
dresser. When he has finished with 
everybody else, he incites your chil- 
dren to rebellion. And when he can 
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find nothing more to do he goes 
away and forgets atl about you. 

— Frank Harris, Bfmard Skaw, 
An Unauthoriud Bwtrapky (Simon & Schuster) 

S HORTLY after Calvin Coolidge 
left the White House he was 
called upon to fill out a card to ac- 
company the payment of his an- 
nual dues to the National Press 
Club. Mr. Coolidge filled in his 
name and address, and then on the 
line provided for “Occupation” 
wrote “Retired.” After a moment*s 
thought, on the line marked “Re- 
marks,” he wrote, “Glad of it.” 

— Christian Science Monitor 

A FEW HOURS before his death Mar- 
. cel Proust asked his servant to 
bring to his bed a certain page from 
his manuscript wherein the agony 
of one of his characters was de- 
scribed — because “I have several 
retouchings to make here, now that 
I find myself in the same predica- 
ment.” He wrote like a maniac to 

the end. — Stanley Jasspon Kunitz, 

Authors Today and Yesterday (Wilaon) 

D on Marquis used to tell of a 
time in Hollywood when he 
was taken ill with a heart attack. 
It was urgent for him to be got to a 


hospital at once; all the ambulances 
were in service, so a hearse was sent 
to fetch him. In this somber, glass- 
paned vehicle he was laicl in a 
stretcher and rolled off towiard the 
clinic. But on the way, halted in a 
traffic jam, the hearse pulled up 
next to a smart little open roadster 
in which two frolicsome young 
women were gaily chattering. In 
the middle of their mirth, noticing 
the transparent chariot alongside, 
they piously withheld palaver, and 
glanced reverently through the glass 
panel where Don’s burly figure lay 
decently composed under ablanket. 
At that moment *he caught their 
gaze and in spite of heartburn and 
syncope appalled them with a slow 
and magnificent wink. He had the 
large and lustered eye, the heavy 
reef of eyebrow, which could make 
a wink seem as physically massive 
as a shrug. The damsels fell into a 
hysteric seizure, and as his carriage 
rolled away he saw them crash into 
another car and attempt, with 
screams, to explain to a disbelieving 
policeman. “I’ll bet,” he used to 
add, “they led better lives after 

— Chritto^er Morley in 
The Saturday Review of Literature 
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f AN is the only animal of which 1 am, thoroughly and cravenly afraid. 
1 have never thought much of the couragjb of a lion-tamer. Inside the cage 
he is at least safe from other men. There is not much harm in a lion. He 
has no ideals, no religion, no politics, no chivalry, no gentility; in short, no 
reason for destroying anything that he does not want to eat. — Benumi SUw 



Plea for Tolerance 

Condensed from Christian Herald 
Henry Morton Robinson 

P ARIS, 1870. A Prussian army itantly protects the rights of an 
is besieging the French capi- opponent. Voltaire’s famous aphor- 
tal. In the Sorbonne, Gaston ism, “ I disapprove of what you say, 
de Paris lectures brilliantly on The but I will defend to the death your 
Song of Roland. For centuries the right to say it,” is for all ages the 
world has believed that the origins perfect utterance of the tolerant 
of this noble epic were French; but ideal. 

the researches of Gaston.de Paris Tolerance does not mean moral 
have led him to another, inexorable, laxity. If we are apathetic in our 
cpnclusion. Above the thunder of principles we are not being tolerant; 
enemy artillery his closing words ring we are merely suffering from spirit- 
clear: “My colleagues, permit me ual sloth. “Much that passes for 
again to remind you that the origins tolerance,” says John Morley, “is 
of this immortal poem are Germanic, only a pretentious form of being with- 
not French. Let no transient hatred out settled opinions of your own.” 
impair our appreciation of a neigh- But we become intolerant when we 
bor race. In this hour of impending attempt to force our neighbor to 
defeat let us proclaim to the world conform to our opinions, 
that truth knows no national bound- Unenlightened people are notori- 
aries.” ously confident that they have a 

Gaston de Paris’s attitude has al- monopoly on all truth; if you need 
ways seemed to me a perfect exam- proof, fed the weight of their knuck- 
ple of tolerance — the virtue by les. But truth is broader than any 
which liberated minds make con- individual conception of it, stronger 
quest of bigotry and hatred. For thanany fist. Recall too, how many 
tolerance is more than a mere amen- earnestly held opinions and emo- 
ity; and this story indicates some- tions we have outgrown with the 
thing of the courage and fairness passageof years. We shall probably 
that its practice requires. outgrow many more. Renan’s re- 

Tolerance implies more than for- mark that our opinions become fixed 
bearance. Properly conceived, it is at the point where we stop thinking 
the positive and cordial effort to un^- should be sufficient warning against 
derstand another's belief Sy practices too stubborn insistence that we are 
and habits without necessarily shar^ infallibly right. 
ing or accepting them. Tolerance mil- Viewed in this way, tolerance be- 

© ^93^% Christian Herald Assn.^ Ine.y 419 Fourth Aoe.^ N. T. C. 

^ {Christian Herald^ August^ 'j8) 
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comes the bulwark of social and in- 
dividual liberty, and the chief ele- 
ment in any cultural advance that 
a society may expect to make. We 
need but glance at Italy and Ger- 
many to realize how precious the 
virtue of tolerance has become to 
us, and how desperately we must 
struggle to keep it alive. Our free 
press, our privileges of free assembly 
and religious worship, our very form 
of democratic government, are sup- 
ported by dikes of tolerance, labori- 
ously built, and held by the individ-^ 
uaL For when we fail to practice 
‘ tolerance in our individual lives, we 
jeopardize the structure for all. 

Insidiously, intolerance grows in 
its place. This does not happen sud- 
denly, but by imperceptible degrees; 
a privilege is shorn away, a censor- 
ship erected, a hatred takes root, 
oppressive legislation is enacted. If 
we passively connive in this process, 
neglecting to protest unless our own 
rights and opinions are attacked, 
we shall discover some day that des- 
potism has crept up on us — that 
we are about to be swallowed one 
and all by the monster we have 
helped create. 

Signs are not wanting today that 
intolerance is thus growing in our 
midst. On all sides we hear murmur- 
ings of political persecution, threats 
to freedom of speech, portents of 
oppression. Recently a bill was in- 
troduced into the New York Assem- 
bly to prevent members of the Com- 
munist Party from holding public 
office. The bill passed both Houses; 
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not until Governor Lehman vetoed 
it could the advocates of tolerance 
breathe freely. What a fatal error 
such a law would have been ! Where 
does our Constitution saj^ that a 
minority party shall be excluded 
from office? Next year it may be 
our party that is attacked and ex- 
cluded; no one is safe when the 
heavy wheels of intolerance start 
grinding. 

Democracy is the principle of toL 
erance extended into the sphere of poL 
itics. Tolerance preserves minorities, 
instead of destroying them. And these 
minorities in tu^n perform a valu- 
able function by acting as a brake 
upon the party in power. This is a 
major premise of our government. ^ 
Take away tolerance and our de- 
mocracy will not survive. 

In whispers that grow louder to- 
day we detect beginnings of a reli- 
gious and racial persecution that 
should be coldly nipped, else we may 
someday witness in this country an 
outbreak of the anti-Semitic atroci- 
ties now so common in Europe. If 
the liberties of even one small sect 
are abrogated, we shall have taken 
a step backward to that medieval 
period of Inquisition and heresy- 
hounding when, as the historian 
Muzzey says, Honest doubt was 
dealt with as impious rebellion, spec- 
ulative restlessness as satanic sug- 
gestion.” 

The crying need for tolerance is 
seen in a hundred departments of 
our society today. Labor unions in 
asserting their new powers have too 
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often shown an overbearing intoler- 
ance. Recently, when the harassed 
railroads asked their employes to 
take a voluntary pay cut, one union 
official replied, “To hell with that. 
We won't even give you the whis- 
kers from yesterday's shave.'' The 
most ardent sympathizers of labor 
will agree that this is not exactly 
the basis on which to begin tolerant 
negotiations. On the other hand, 
there are those among our capitalists 
who assuredly are not showing a 
truly tolerant attitude toward their 
employes. 

Too many of us mistakenly as- 
sume that a unanimity of thought 
and action is desirable; in reality, 
the thing that has made us great 
among nations is our wide variety 
of races and differing shades bf pul^ 
lie opinion. These races and opinions 
have fertilized our national stock, 
shown us that the good life can have 
many translations, and that the 
Word needs many interpreters. 

Let me offer you, as a plea for 
tolerance. Cardinal Newman’s de- 
scription of the ideal university: “A 
place in which the intellect may 
safely range and speculate, sure to 
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find its equal in some antagonist ac- 
tivity, and its judge in the tribunal 
of truth. A place where inquiry is 
pushed forward, and discoveries veri- 
fied and perfected, and rashness 
rendered innocuous, and error ex- 
posed, by the collision of mind with 
mind.** This is the educational way 
to tolerance, and there is no other. 

There is a grave danger, of course, 
lest we admire tolerance merely in 
the abstract. We may see that it is 
needed in government, international 
affairs, and in business, and over- 
look the fact that it is needed equally 
in our own home. It is not enough 
that we be theoretically tolerant to- 
ward another nation if we are nar- 
row toward the man in the next 
office. All the apostrophes addressed 
to Tolerance are of no avail if we 
miss the fact that it is a state of 
mind — or more accurately, a state 
of heart — and that it must be 
personal. 

Of all the commandments, “Love 
thy neighbor" is the least enforce- 
able, the most voluntary. But to 
break it brings penalties that are 
not less severe because they are self- 
inflicted. 


❖ 
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ZN OLD WOMAN at the Ulster frontier was asked if she had 
anything to declare. No, nothing at all. But what was in the 
bottle? Oh, only holy water, holy water from Lourdes. The 
customs officer pulled the cork. ** Whisky it is," said he. 

“Glory be to God!" cried the offender. “A miracle!" 

— Tht Countryman 



Will the Chinese, modernizing their inland 
** provinces of refuge/’ emerge a unified 
a^ ascendant nation? 

Japan Loses the W'ar 

Condensed from Redbook Magazine 
Pearl S. Buck 

Author of “The Good Earth,” “Fighting Angel,” etc. 


W ESTERN OBSERVERS in China 
are saying that whether 
Japan knows it or not, she 
has lost the war with China. When 
it began last August, the Japanese 
thought it would take three months, 
perhaps, to bring China to her knees. 
But the war is a year old now, and 
Japan is further from victory every 
day, China is immeasurably stronger 
than ever. She has munitions and 
money enough for two more years. 

The Japanese obviously did not 
understand the Chinese when they 
began this war. Even though their 
scheme to cooperate with China in 
a sort of Pan-Asia was good sense, 
materially, they overlooked basic 
psychological differences. They com- 
plained that the Chinese did not 
like them; and they decided to in- 
timidate the Chinese into realizing 
they had to like Japan or else — 

At first the Chinese were fright- 
ened; they knew they were not pre- 
pared for war with a modem military 
force. And at Japan’s first onslaught 
they fell back in overwhelming de- 
feat. 

Then something happened. They 
realized that it was not as bad as 


they feared. People could escape 
bombs fairly well by digging dug- 
outs. Whole towns made dugouts 
and went into them. Buildings were 
destroyed, but the Chinese are not 
a sentimental race. Any building 
can be replaced, «nd the home of 
the average citizen can be put up 
almost overnight. 

The essential thing is the land, 
and that the Japanese cannot de- 
stroy. They cannot even hold it in 
any large quantity; for, stretched 
over the longest battle line in his- 
tory, the Japanese are holding only 
railways and railway towns, and the 
Chinese peasants are back planting 
their lands again, living in make- 
shift shelters, ready to leave if they 
must. As one of them said to me: 
“After all, the very biggest bomb 
can only dig up a hole about 30 feet 
across and 10 to 20 feet deep. They 
make very good fishponds, those 
holes.” When I murmured something 
about people being killed, he said: 
“Famines and civil wars have taught 
us that nothing can really kill a 
people if you keep letting them be 
born.” 

-Knowing, then, that the Japa- 


® spjSf AicCaJt Corporation^ 2 jo Park Aoe,^ N. T. C. 
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nese can neither kill them all nor 
hold all their land, the Chinese have 
settled down to a daily diet of war. 
Even in their dugouts they go on 
with their business — eating, sleep- 
ing, casting up their accounts, or 
playing mahjong. 

And, they will tell you cheerfully, 
this war has done a great deal for 
China. In the first place, it was per- 
haps the only thing which could 
have accomplished political unifi- 
cation. The three hostile factions of 
National Government (personified 
by Chiang Kai-shek), battling war 
lords, and Communists have united 
against a foreign enemy. 

Another important benefit — one 
which, without the stimulation of 
the war, it might have taken China 
centuries to develop — is thevopen- 
ing of her interior to modern influ- 
ences. 

Japan has been able to reach — 
and will be able to reach at best — 
only about half of China’s territory. 
Bombing planes cannot get to the 
great inner provinces which stretch 
in acres of fertility over an area 
large enough for another continent. 
There millions of Chinese have lived 
a medieval life apart from the mod- 
ern world. The modern educated 
Chinese has not penetrated to that 
inner country. He did not need to, 
for there were jobs and better sala- 
ries in the modernized coastal prov- 
inces. 

But now there is a vast move- 
ment inland. Government is mov- 
ing inland; universities are building 


plants in the heart of Szechwan and 
Yunnan provinces; factories from 
the great industrial cities of the 
Yangtze River are moving their 
machinery inland. Motor roads are 
being built with incredible sp^d» 
and railways as well. 

This new inland China has no ac- 
cess to the Pacific, it is true, but she 
is making new roads toward Eu- 
rope. A vast highway for trade is 
being built through to Burma and 
another through Chinese Turkestan. 
And modern Chinese merchants are 
looking toward the West along some- 
what the same trade routes that 
Europe took centuries ago, when 
Marco Polo went to China. 

But what is really winning the 
war is China’s unconquerable spirit. 
After the first panic, the Chinese 
morale has steadily improved, until 
now I doubt there is a single t^hi- 
nese who fears that Japan will win. 
They are fighting confidently be- 
cause they are fighting in their own 
old ways of guerrilla warfare, nag- 
ging and harassing the Japanese by 
trickery and surprise attacks. Dis- 
guised as destitute coolies, 2ocx> men 
slip one by one behind the Japanese 
lines and attack from within. No 
Japanese lines have yet proved tight 
enough to prevent such seepage. 

And these fighters are not only 
members of regular armies. There is 
that army led by a Peiping professor 
who, unable to endure the Japa- 
nese, rushed out into the country- 
side and gathered together a horde 
of angry men, and in an amazingly 
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short time began one of the most 
successful of the guerrilla campaigns. 
There are those Chinese farmers 
who cut the Yellow River dikes and 
swept a Japanese army away, to- 
gether with themselves and their 
houses. Such people cannot be con- 
quered. 

The Chinese are too intelligent 
and sophisticated, however, to be- 
lieve that there is ever so simple an 
end to war as victory for one side 
and defeat for the other. They know 
that any war ends in compromise. 
But they are determined that in 
this compromise Japan shall com- 
pletely withdraw from Chinese soil. 
They are already planning how that 
can be done without making Japan 
suffer too much loss of face. The 
Chinese wilhnot make the mistake 
which the Allied Powers made in 
the Treaty of Versailles, when Ger- 
many was so humiliated that she 
had no choice but to recover herself 
by any means she could. China will 
fight doggedly on until Japan is des- 
perate for peace, and then urbanely 


dictate terms which will leave Japan 
. grateful rather than resentful. And 
to save Japan the humiliation of 
having to withdraw alone, she will 
invite M foreign troops gradually 
to withdraw. 

When Japan withdraws — for it 
is obvious that she is not strong 
enough to finish what she began to 
do — she will be less powerful in 
the world’s estimate than before she 
went in. And it may be that in her 
postwar exhaustion she will have to 
yield even Korea and Formosa. Thus 
curbed and clipped, she can hardly 
hope to maintain her first-class rat- 
ing as a world*power. 

And after the war China will be 
an ascendant nation — with new 
confidence, new unity, and her hin- 
terlands developed. If any war could 
be called a good thing for a country, 
this war has been good for China, if 
not for the millions of individuals 
who have suffered horribly from it. 
China has learned the trick of the 
phoenix, rising strong for the future 
out of the ashes of the past. 
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BOSSES of a WPA project to provide San Francisco with an 
aquatic park were first puzded, then incredulous, finally fascinated by 
the strange behavior of the men working for them. The laborers were 
really swinging their picks, working during their lunch hour and over- 
time at night. When the flurry was over, the story was told. In the rub- 
ble where they were digging, one of f he men turned up a $20 gold piece; 
another found a diamond stud. Coins, baubles, silverware — to an esti- 
mated value of $20,000 — were disctovered before the vein was worked 
out. Hie men were digging on a «t^ that had been filled in with debris 
from the San Francisco fire earthquake of 1906. — Tkm 



r AhAUhZio — me itauaii poet witn waom protugacy 
in money, love and self-esteem was a passion 

A Portrait of Extravagance 

Condensed from “D’Annunzio” 

Tom, Antongini 

D'Annunzio's friend and secretary 

D uring the 50 years of his ac- handed. It is not the fault of the 
I tive career^ Gabriele D’An- merchant if he has nothing worth 
nunzio, poet and spendthrift while to sell.” 
extraordinary, established his liter- About his personal appearance, 
ary reputation with more than fifty which was not very prepossessing, 
important works; he gave four years he was wildly extravagant. Had he 
and the sight of one eye (lost in an nothing better' to do, he was en- 
airplane crash) to the World War; tirely happy bathing, dressing anA^ 
he conquered Fiume for his native spraying himself with perfume from 
Italy; he found time to make love morning to night. He used a pint 
to countless women; he became an of “Eau de Coty” daily, and changed 
outstanding novelist and playwright, his shirts so frequently that his 
and the highest-paid journalist in servants had only to refresh them 
the world; he not only made, but with an iron before replacing them 
squandered, fortune after fortune. jtl|ie tiers of others. I do not 

With D’Annunzio the impulse of exagg^ate when I say that he could 
extravagance was stronger tnan rea- always count 100 suits in his ward- . 
son; it was a passion. \ robe. And although he wore few 

Where an ordinary man would jewels, he presented jewelry worth 
go into a shop and buy perhaps half more than half a million lire to 
a dozen ties, D’Annunzio would friends of both sexes, 
come out with six dozen. The ordi- One of his most notorious ex- 
nary shopper might examine an ar- travagances was revealed in a fa- 
ticle and ask, “Have you nothing a mous letter to the Paris newspapers 
little cheaper?” Not so D’Annun- which intimated that his chief con- 
zio. He always inquired: j^ave cern in writing the scenario for 
you nothing more expensiver’ And CaHria^ an early cinema success, 
he never, under any circumstances, was to provide for the upkeep of 
left a shop without making a pur- his numerous greyhounds, who were 
chase of some sort. “It is shame- fed daily on prime cutlets and old 
fill,” he insisted, “to go away empty- cognac! On one occasion I saw with 

® puhlUhei at $S by Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, Ithis SSy-pajgy 

biography lifts the oeil on the mannars, superstitions, amours, writing and war career of the 
^ man who thought of himself as an immortal poet and ** Prince of Toutb," 41 
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my own eyes that the riding horses 
of D’Annunzio and his mistress of 
the moment were bedded on expen- 
sive Persian carpets. 

His insistence on exactitude at 
the opening performance of his 
play, Francesca da Rimini^ cost 
more than money. He had refused 
to hear of anything but a genuine 
bombardment for the scene of a 
siege; and the result remains unique 
in the annals of the theater. A thick, 
choking smoke so thoroughly blinded 
and asphyxiated the unfortunate 
spectators that they left the the- 
i^ater not hissing but howling. And 
* a large stone, hurled from a cata- 
pult, completely demolished one of 
the walls. The tragedy collapsed, 
too. 

Every day D’Annunzio received 
an average of 50 letters, 25 tele- 
grams, 15 books and manuscripts; 
in the course of his career^ a 
million and a half letters. Had he 
endeavored to satisfy his admirers, 
he could have done literally noth- 
ing but send letters and telegrams, 
open and acknowledge gifts, %/Kk 
review books and manuscripts. For- 
tunately, he simply disregarded most 
of his mail. Here is my note on its 
disposition; 

“When the Poet sets about the 
perusal of his correspondence, the 
envelopes, apart from those he rec- 
ognizes, are first turned and twisted 
and even smelled with feline cir- 
cumspection. The letters he tosses 
asid^ unopened, are never destroyed, 
but relegated to a box marked 


“Letters of Long Standing.” When 
it is full, its contents are taken to a 
room where letters have been ac- 
cumulating for years, unread.” 

On rare occasions 1 ha^e yielded 
to scientific curiosity and looked at 
one of these rejected missives. In- 
variably I found only requests for 
photographs, demands for charity, 
bills; somehow the envelopes con- 
taining declarations of love or checks 
from editors were never missed! 
However prodigal his nature, D’An- 
nunzio was the most calculating of 
men when it came to the defense 
of his interests, and he had a sub- 
conscious sens^ which told him 
what mail to open. 

He himself recognized nothing less 
than a registered letter as a means 
of correspondence; for many years 
he even made use of a messenger, 
who placed his letters directly in 
the hands of the addressee. But to 
the telegraph he owed a debt of 
gratitude*, I have seen him fire ofif 
as many as 100 long telegrams at 
one sitting; and these tdegrams, 
written in the same hour, invari- 
ably contained contrary statements, 
one declaring that he was confined 
to his bed, another picturing him 
dismounting from his horse. His 
spendthrift nature was overjoyed 
to 1 *rn that, in accordance with 
new regulations, express telegrams 
could be sent &t four times the or- 
dinary rate. From that day on, he 
delightedly used the new system 
every time opportunity oflFered. 

One of the Poet’s weaknesses 
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was his fatal habit of making prom- 
iseS;^ a habit which grew with the 
passing years. He promised to take 
part in ceremonies, to write pref- 
aces, to accept high appointments. 
And nearly every promise he ever 
made was broken, even when there 
had been signatures, counter-sig- 
natures, solemn undertakings and 
official stamps and seals. To avoid 
an official reception in Paris he 
thought nothing of sending his chauf- 
feur to a remote village to tele- 
graph his host: “Monsieur D’An- 
nunzio is marooned here in an 
observation balloon. It is still un- 
certain when he can be released.” 

D’Annunzio’s promises to the 
woman of the moment were fan- 
tastic — all the way from great 
gifts to proposals of marri^e as 
soon as he could obtain a divorce. 
Though he lived apart from his 
wife, divorce was impossible for 
him under Italian law; yet he made 
these promises with such sincerity 
that most women accepted them 
confidently. 

Since it was not always easy to 
conclude these affairs, the Poet 
sometimes carried on three or four 
intrigues simultaneously. Once at 
Arcachon, for instance, he gave me 
these four telegrams to dispatch: 

SIGNORA X, PARIS. ARRIVED TODAY IN 
MY NEW VILLA WHERE 1 AM PREPARING 
YOUR ROOM. AU REVOIR. OABRI. 

COUNTESS M, PARIS. THE MELODY OF 
THE WAVES CRADLES MY REGRETS. EV- 
ERYTHING IS DISTANT AND EVERYTHING 
IS NEAR. AU REVOIR. THE EXILE. 
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MADAME B, PARIS. I AM THINKING OF 
YOU EVERY MINUTE. ARIEL. 

MADAME H.R., PARIS. 1 AM THINKING 
OF YOU AS OF THE RICHEST BRONZE FOR 
MY FUTURE STATUES. DO NOT BE SAD. 
AU REVOIR. AU REVOIR. 

And the best and worst of it was 
that a fifth lady was already at 
home in the villa! 

In view of his physical peculiari- 
ties, his success with women of ‘all 
conditions — all the way from the 
immortal actress Duse to servant 
girls — was astonishing. His mouth 
suffered, for example, from a super- 
abundance of salivation, and he al- 
ways kept four or five handker- 
chiefs within reach. He was a 
wholehearted supporter of all medi- 
cines and attributed to them cura- 
tive powers which surpassed the 
wildest dreams of the manufactur- 
ers. He never refused to try a new 
potion, and would take a dose of 
anything at any time. But, in his 
own spirit, he triumphed over the- 
disabilities of age. “Fate,” he once 
said, “has named me Prince of 
Youth until the end of my life.” 

Few men in the world have suc- 
cessively created as many homes as 
D’Annunzio, though he never built 
but contented himself with redeco- 
rating to his own fancy the fur- 
nished houses which he rented. 

In creating each of his homes, 
D’Annunzio called to his aid silks, 
brocades, hundreds of cushions and 
thousands of books. Vases every- 
where were kept filled with fresh 
flowers. Daily he studied catalogues 
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covering every branch of decora- 
tive art, not even disdaining house- 
hold linen. He installed every mod- 
ern comfort, meanwhile designing 
furniture and buying endless bibe- 
lots. Finally he sprinkled all the 
materials with rare perfumes, lit 
incense-burners here and there — 
and the house was ready. But only 
inside. Pocketbook in hand, he then 
transformed the exterior, erecting 
gates and grilles in wrought iron; 
planting new avenues, buying trees. 
And then, after one or ten years, 
when financial or moral reasons 
* caused him to change his abode, he 
would abandon all the objects ac- 
cumulated during his tenancy. 

The first of his famous ‘‘per- 
manent” residences was the Cap- 
poncina on the Florentine Hills, 
where the Poet wrote most of his 
masterpieces and loved not only 
Eleanora Duse but also, as was 
always the case, innumerable other 
ladies. With the help of the Floren- 
tine antiquaries mobilized by D’An- 
nunzio, it was quickly transformed 
from a modest villa into a sump- 
tuous Renaissance museum. The 
villa, for which no one would have 
given 25,000 lire when D’Annunzio 


took it, was worth over 300,000 
when his creditors forced him to 
leave it, and I am speaking only of 
the building itself. 

His last home, the Vittoriale on 
the Lago di Garda, had the same at- 
mosphere, but with the addition of a 
warlike decorative element — flags, 
poniards, proclamations, medals, 
airplane propellers. Ancient patina- 
covered vases from Persia stood 
beside the screw of Da Pinedo’s 
transatlantic airship, a rusty unex- 
ploded grenade between delicate 
amphorae of rare perfume. In the 
garden the gigantic prow of the 
destroyer Puglia^ relic of the Fiume 
adventure presented to D’Annun- 
zio by the government, miracu- 
lously protrudes from a hillside 
among cypresses and rosebushes. 

The Vittoriale, since D’Annun- 
zio’s death in March, 1938, has be- 
come a Fascist shrine. High up, at 
the end of the park, there is the 
“Hill of the Dead,” where are 
buried Fiume’s heroes. There now 
D’Annunzio lies buried, beneath a 
typically extravagant inscription 
written by himself: 

1 AM GABRIELE WHO PRESENT 
MYSELF TO THE GODS . . . 


^ OoNS OF colored comic sheets are stored at the Bush Terminal, Brook- 
lyn, wh^ce they are shipped to the west coast of Africa for sale to 
trading posts in the jungle. Traders wrap all purchases in the funnies, 
for the natives won’t buy if ordinary wrapping pajper is used, and their 
sales resistance falls in proportion to the amount of color in the funnies. 
It is not uncommon to see a native striding through the bush, his eyes 
popping eagerly at the cavortings of Jiggs, or Tillie the Toiler. 

»Lou» Sobol in N. Y. /oKffw/Uf 



Tapping the W^tres 

Condensed from The New Yorker 
Meyer Berger 


T he late Dutch Schultz loathed 
wire tappers. “I hope your 
ears drop off,” he*d say bit- 
terly before he put up his telephone 
receiver, reasonably certain they 
would hear him. The obsession grew 
worse in his last years as boss of 
New York’s policy racket, with fed- 
eral and city detectives tapping his 
office and outpost wires, his sister’s 
home line, and his lawyer’s phone. 
Even when he hung up the phone 
in his office, a small microphone 
hidden in the earpiece continued to 
carry his words to the listening posts 
over wires spliced into the telephone 
cord. 

Most people become merely 
peevish when their telephones grow 
faint in the middle of a conversa- 
tion. Only the “tap-goofy,” as de- 
tectives refer to a nervous few, 
believe a bad connection means that 
someone is listening in. Although 
they are probably wrong, there is 
always a chance they may be right. 
The police sometimes amuse them- 
selves on a job by tapping nearby 
wires at random. More often, when 
business is dull, they pick up calls 
from restaurants, poolrooms and 
other suspected criminal hangouts. 
“Blind angling,” they call it, and 
defend the practice on the ground 
that you never can tell when some- 


thing significant in the crime line 
will turn up. 

Given the proper apparatus, al- 
most anyone could tap a telephone. 
A simple tap merely involves scrap- 
ing the insulation from a segment 
of the wires; a receiver is then at- 
tached to the exposed portions with 
metal clips and extension wires. 
That’s the basis of all wire tapping, 
but the complexity of the modern 
telephone system and the increas- 
ing wariness of criminals have ne- 
cessitated many refinements in 
technique. 

New York is the center of wire 
tapping in this country. District 
Attorney Dewey’s office has had 
considerable success with it in pros- 
ecuting. rackets. In one instance, 
while Dewey wire workers were 
listening in on the bakery racket, 
they accidentally picked up a con- 
versation that aided materially in 
securing the conviction of the Druk- 
man murderers in Brooklyn. 

Usually Dewey’s detectives fol- 
low the standard practice of cutting 
in on a telephone circuit, but for 
special jobs they use small micro- 
phones that can be concealed in a 
suspect’s room and a device with 
phonograph discs to record conver- 
sations. The federal government 
uses about a dozen such outfits in 


) P-R Corp,^ 2S W, 43 St,, M r. C. 
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Washington, which, next to New 
York, is the eavesdroppers* most 
fertile field. 

The Lindbergh case was a wire 
tappers* holiday. They cut in every- 
where. Just before the ransom money 
was passed, they heard Jafsie in 
conversation with a mysterious 
“Axel,’* who announced he was 
coming to the Condon home. Think- 
ing “Axel** was the kidnaper, the 
tappers hid around the Condon home 
until a strange car drove up. They 
were stunned when their man 
emerged. It was Lindbergh, who 
^always used the name “Axel** to 
identify himself to the Doctor. 

Wire tapping got its start in New 
York in 1895 when a former tele- 
phone worker suggested that the 
police listen m on criminals. In 
those days police wire tappers just 
walked into the Telephone Com- 
pany’s offices and learned the lo- 
cation of the wires they were 
interested in without fuss. Lines 
were usually tapped right in the 
cellar of the house or at an outside 
wall box. 

Later, during World War days, 
when eavesdropping was widely en- 
couraged, the government tapped 
thousands of lines. A complete cen- 
tral-office switchboard had been set 
up in the New York Custom House, 
with taps running into it from all 
parts of the city. Every time a sus- 

f )ected alien lifted his receiver a 
ight flashed and a stenographer, 
with headset clamped on, recorded 
the conversation. 


When people got wind of the 
prevalence of wire tapping, the 
ress denounced it, but nothing 
appened. The furor, however, 
made the wire tapper’s job more 
difficult, because the Telephone 
Company refused from then on to 
cooperate with the police. 

But with New York’s 1,700,000 
telephones, a wire tapper would be 
unable to find a particular circuit 
if he did not know the right people 
in strategic telephone posts. That 
is why most police wire tappers are 
former employes of the Telephone 
Company. They^have not only an 
inside view of the system, but 
friends in the organization upon 
whom they count for surreptitious 
assistance. 

Wire tappers are seldom caught 
at their work. They know they must 
remove their listening equipment 
if they hear a telephone subscriber 
complain to the operator that 
“ something is wrong with the wire.** 
When it is discovered that a line 
has been tapped, the company for 
the next five days makes regular in- 
spections of that particular circuit. 
Detectives are aware of this rou- 
tine, and when the five-day period 
has expired they hook right in again. 

It*s pretty hard to detect a wire 
tapper. Foreign noises on the line 
are more apt to be caused by 
worn-ofF insulation or dampness in 
the cables. A good wire tapper is 
rarely guilty of creating “swing,** 
the professional term for the crack- 
ling noise caused by a faulty tap. 
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Wire tappers as a rule are pretty 
grave fellows, jealous of the good 
name of their calling. They spend a 
lot of their own time and money 
fussing with new listening appli- 
ances. Most of them rig up experi- 
mental stations in their homes. 
Out of such experiments, in 1930, 
came the dial detector, indispensa- 
ble in discovering the destination of 
a call from a dial phone. Just when 
the dial system was threatening to 
end the tappers’ usefulness, a de- 
tective who had been a phone com- 
pany mechanic came to‘ the rescue. 
His dial detector, which he made 
out of secondhand telegraph parts, 
records as a series of dots on a thin 
paper tape the clicks you hear when 
you dial; from these the tapper can 
read the number called. 

The newest wire-tapping oontrap- 
tion is a powerful induction coil 
which resembles a five-inch fire- 
cracker. It is a magnet wrapped in 
8000 turns of very fine wire — a 
sinister contrivance that inhales a 
telephone conversation without be- 
ing connected to the circuit, the coil 
merely being placed near the wires. 
It will pick up sounds through, an 
18-inch wall. 

No one has ever been convicted 
of wire tapping, although any lay- 
man or private detective caught 


tampering with someone’s telephone 
is liable to arrest. Criminal lawyers, 
whose wires are frequently tapped, 
have worked hard but unsuccess- 
fully for federal legislation against 
the practice. Recently the Bill of 
Rights Committee of the New York 
State Constitutional Convention 
voted down a proposal to prohibit 
wire tapping, but the controversy 
over it still continues. 

Court opinion has been divided 
on the legality of evidence obtained 
by tapping wires. In 1928 the United 
States Supreme Court sustained the 
conviction of a bootlegger on evi- 
dence picked up by wire tappers. 
The late Justice Holmes dissented, 
remarking, “Wire tapping is a 
dirty business.*’ A few months ago 
the same court decided that federal 
prosecutors may not use evidence 
obtained by tapping wires linking 
two or more states. The results of 
intrastate tapping, however, remain 
admissible. 

The popular belief that the police 
would stop tapping wires if evi- 
dence obtained by this means were 
ruled out of all courts is a delusion. 
Most wire tapping is done to ob- 
tain information that may lead to 
arrests rather than for the purpose 
of obtaining evidence to be pre- 
sented in court. 
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nscription on a stom in the Hartsdak^ N. 7*., dog cemetery: 


Jack, as ever, precedes his 

MASTER BY A FEW STEPS. 

— Joseph Mitchell, jl/y Eats An Beiu (Sheridan House) 



A backward look at one of the most amanng 
cultural movements America has ever witnessed 

Talent in Tents 

G>ndensed from “Morally We Roll Along” 

9 

Gay MacLaren 

For many years a “reader" and entertainer on the Chautauqua circuits 


I F you’re old enough, you’ll re- 
member Chautauqua. How, as 
the summer approached, a great 
army of advance men armed with 
placards, banners and handbills 
swooped down on the circuit towns 
to announce the coming of the great 
week of culture. How the college 
boy crews, taking this opportunity 
to earn during vacation and see the 
country, set up the tents, and acted 
as electricians, property men and 
cashiers. And how the institution 
drew such ‘‘talent” (all Chautauqua 
entertainers were called the talent) 
as Mark Twain, William Jennings 
Bryan, ex-President Taft, Elbert 
Hubbard, Charles Evans Hughes 
and Schumann-Heink, and, in its 
heyday, gathered as many as 40,- 
000,000 Americans to its tents in a 
single season. 

The whole movement was imbued 
with a sense of righteousness and 
uplift, and many of the performers 
looked on Chautauqua not as plain 
work, but as The Work^ mentioned 
in reverent tones. The towns on the 
Chautauqua circuits reflected this 
attitude, and the performers could 
always be sure of large and rapt 


audiences, who sat patiently for 
hours on hard benches, lighting mos- 
quitoes. Traveling men arranged 
their schedules so as not to get in 
town during the week, knowing that 
there could be no business while 
their customers were engaged in get- 
ting their yearly supply of culture. 

Since the ifianagers maintained 
that Chautauqua was an educational 
institution, not primarily interested 
in profit, and unable to survive 
without the support of the better 
element, a minimum guarantee was 
required before they would come to 
a community. Hence it often ha|>- 
pened that overworked, underpaid 
schoolteachers, as guarantors of this 
minimum, had to pay ten or fifteen 
dollars each to make up the deficit, 
and sometimes even give up their 
own chances to hear the programs, 
in order to sell tickets. But they did 
not complain. This was what was 
known as the Chautauqua Spirit. 

The carnival companies never 
could understand why the Chau- 
tauquas, with so little to offer in the 
way of real show attractions, were 
able to draw such large audiences. 
Unable to compete, some of them 


'Morally We Roll Along^* an Atlantic Monthly Press Book, is 
puklisbed at $2 by little. Brown & Co., 

J4 Beacon St^ Boston, Mass, 
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advertised as ‘‘Carnival Chautau- 
quas” and, since the word “Chau- 
tauqua” could not be copyrighted, 
there was no way to stop them. A 
poultry show down in Texas once 
went so far as to advertise a “Poul- 
try Chautauqua.” 

A genuine Chautauqua program 
was made up of two thirds music 
and dramatics and one third lec- 
tures. It was served by the greatest 
aggr^ation of public performers the 
world has ever known. There were 
teachers, preachers, scientists, ex- 
plorers, travelers, statesmen, and 
politicians; glee clubs, quartettes, 
sextettes, and quintettes; elocution- 
ists, monologuists, jugglers, magi- 
cians, and whistlers. Instrumental 
music was provided in every con- 
ceivable form, from 40-piece bands 
to harpists and bell-ringers, txroups 
of dusky Hawaiians, Filipinos, and 
Serbians were always popular, and 
the tents echoed with the Ooo-lea- 
ee&-hooo of Swiss yodelers. 

Yet the essential of any Chautau- 
qua program was its moral lesson., 
Even many entertainment features 
contained some sort of “message.” 
In the case of, say, a Kaffir troupe 
from South Africa, great stress was 
laid on the example they ailbrded 
of what the Christian missionaries 
could do. Humorous philosophers 
always managed to inject enough 
seriousness into their t^ks so that, 
even though they “rocked the tent,” 
their audiences had a “message to 
take home with them,” for Chau- 
tauqua audiences insisted on get- 
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ting something “worth while” out 
of each program. 

The Chautauqua movement be- 
gan in 1874, when a young Meth- 
odist minister. Rev. John Heyl Vin- 
cent, staged the first Sunday School 
Teachers Assembly on the banks of 
Lake Chautauqua in western New 
York State. The original purpose 
was the study of the Bible, but as 
the fame of the institution grew, the 
course was expanded to include 
secular subjects. Lectures, music, 
and readings were added to furnish 
“pure, wholesome entertainment” 
and boating, bathing, and games 
were encouraged to provide health- 
ful exercise. Soon leaders of other 
sects were invited to establish head- 
quarters on the grounds, and Lake 
Chautauqua became an interde- 
nominational mecca of culture. 

The Civil War was over and peo- 
ple wanted to forget and were hun- 
gry for things of the spirit. An al- 
most fanatical interest in education 
took possession of the Chautauqua 
devotees. Pupils from 18 to 80 be- 
gan to enroll, men and women who, 
like Dr. Vincent, had been denied 
a college training. 

As the thousands who flocked to 
the New York Assembly carried their 
message back home, Chautauquas 
commenced to spring up all over 
the country, in groves and beside 
lakes. Many drew enormous sum- 
mer crowds and were in themselves 
good-sized towns. 

In 1904 there appeared the cir- 
cuits or tent Chautauquas, to take 
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culture directly to the people. These 
proved so popular that gradually 
the summer-long camp meetings gave 
way before them. The Chautauqua 
circuits became a gigantic enter- 
prise. By 1920 they were as numer- 
ous as railroads, one of them cover- 
. ing a chain of 1000 towns. 

'I'hey brought with them a tre- 
mendous demand for talent of all 
kinds, but more particularly for mu- 
sical companies. The talent factories 
were busy turning out companies 
of Missouri Merrymakers, Hoosier 
Quartettes, and Ye Olde Time 
Choirs. The most prolific of these 
factories was the Dunbar Produc- 
tions in Chicago. Ralph Dunbar 
could turn out almost any kind of 
company at a day’s notice. He kept 
a standing advertisement in the 
Chautauqua magazines for young 
people with talent. 

If a company such as the Russian 
Cathedral Choir were booked on a 
Texas circuit and a request came in 
for them from a New England cir- 
cuit, all the bureaus had to do was 
to send word to Dunbar. He would 
consult his files,* get busy on the 
telephone, and by noon next day 
another Original Russian Cathedral 
Choir would be on its way, whisk- 
ers and all. 

Most of the reforms that have 
blessed or bedeviled our country got 
their start on Chautauqua. Susan B. 
Anthony made her first appeal for 
woman suffrage, Maud Ballington 
Booth, “The Little Mother of the 
Prisons,” begged support for the 
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Volunteers of America, and Jane 
Addams told about Hull House. 
Anthony Comstock told of the tons 
of obscene literature he had de- 
stroyed, and made the^rural youth 
“September Morn” conscious by 
condemning her charms from the 
latform. Carrie Nation, hatchet in 
and, blazed the trail to* Prohibi- 
tion with her speechmaking. Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey told the story of 
the Children’s Court, Detective Wil- 
liam J. Burns the story of crime, 
and Samuel Gompers gave the in- 
side of the labor problem. 

There were speakers, too, from 
foreign countries. Ng Poon Chew 
brought over the first authentic in- 
formation about the Chinese Em- 
pire, Princess Radziwill told about 
Russia, and the Hon. James Bryce 
discussed England while he studied 
America. Japanese, Persian, Egyp- 
tian and Hindu, in native costume, 
came from overseas with a “mes- 
sage,” while our own cowboys and 
Indians added their color to the 
scene. 

In the early days, religion, tem- 
perance and politics were the most 
popular subjects. Audiences ap- 
plauded the great preachers, Henry 
Ward Beecher, De Witt Talmage, 
and Wendell Phillips, and with equal 
ardor packed the auditoriums to 
hear Robert Ingersoll denounce 
Christianity. Chautauqua audiences 
loved speakers who denounced or 
exposed something; and the bureaus 
saw to it that at least one or two 
red-hot denouncers were on the 
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week’s program. When one of these 
gentlemen raised his hand to heaven, 
forefinger up, and began: ‘‘I tell 
you, my friends, the time has come 
when we, the American people — ” 
everybody leaned forward and for- 
got to scratch his mosquito bites. 
Thomas Lawson denounced Fren- 
zied Finance, and Billy Sunday de- 
nounced Sin; Commander Peary 
denounced Dr. Cook, calling him a 
liar, and Dr. Cook returned the 
compliment. The audiences loved 
it. 

But most important of all was 
the Inspirational Lecturer. He told 
his audience nothing new, but rather 
reminded them of what they com- 
monly accepted but did not prac- 
tice. While other types of speakers 
were continually negotiating for re- 
turn engagements, the inspiriitional 
talker could go on year after year 
giving the same lecture to the same 
audiences. Audiences came to know 
every word of them by heart, but 
that did not lessen interest. Like old 
songs, they had enduring charms. 

As many of the early audiences 
were made up of church people who 
were violently opposed to the thea- 
ter or anything connected with it, 
the only way the plays of Shake- 
speare could presented was through 
a “reading.” Thus a play wasn’t a 
play; it was a book or story. “Read- 
ers” frequently gave complete plays, 
acting out all the parts with gusto, 
but audiences found no taint of the 
theater in this form of “platform 
art.” There were many dramatic 
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artists on the circuit who could have 
made big names on Broadway. A 
few did. Chic Sale, with his char- 
acter studies, and Richard B. Har- 
rison, “De Lawd” of Green Pastures 
fame, were Chautauqua celebrities. 
And the now famous dummy, Charlie 
McCarthy, made some of his first 
wisecracks from the pine board plat- 
form, starting Edgar Bergen on the 
road to fame and fortune. 

The greatest of all Chautauqua 
headliners was William Jennings 
Bryan — the premier Chautauquan 
of them all. He knew, better than 
any man of his generation, how to 
handle an audience. He always came 
on the platform fanning him^f with 
a big palm-leaf fan. Often he would 
be accompanied by a boy carrying 
a block of ice. During his speech he 
would rest his hand on the ice and, 
as his bald head began to glow, he 
would give it a cooling caress with 
his icy hand. 

Bryan Day was always a gala day. 
A Chautauqua audience of two or 
three thousand was an everyday af- 
fair, but Mr. Bryan’s crowds some- 
times numbered as high as ten thou- 
sand. By his own estimate, in 1921, 
he had spoken at more than 3000 
Assemblies. 

Harding was also a headline at- 
traction. Even after he was elected 
to the Presidency, he did not lose 
interest in the movement, and the 
“talent” he had known in his Chau- 
tauqua days were always welcome 
at the White House. 

But the Chautauqua idea and 
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the cities didn't mix. It belonged to 
the small towns. For instance, there 
came a time when the tent circuit 
hit New York City — and with no 
less a headline speaker than Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, ex-President of 
the U. S., who had joined the cir- 
cuit in 1917. The circuit bureaus 
had always longed to show Broad- 
way a thing or two, and now they 
set up one of their big brown tents 
on the upper West Side, confident 
that all New York would come. 

But day after day the ladies and 
gentlemen of Chautauqua exhibited 
their wholesome entertainment to 
empty seats. When the expected 
crowds did not arrive for Mr. Taft's 
appearance, the manager was will- 
ing to call it a day. But the genial 
ex-President surveyed the 50-odd 
people huddled on the benches — 
50 out of New York's millions — 
gave his famous chuckle, and spoke 
his piece. Chautauqua never braved 
the Big City again. 

One of the strange phenomena of 
Chautauqua was that so many of 
those engaged in the work — man- 
agers, talent, and patrons — seemed 
to have no sense of values. No mat- 
ter what the attractions or how fa- 
mous the talent, they were always 
overshadowed by the institution 
and its peculiar evangelical spirit. 
Instead of giving “the work” a 
proper place in the scheme of things 


— an institution for bringing lec- 
tures and entertainment to rural 
tommuhities at low cost — the pro- 
moters held it up as a sacred cause, 
destined to revolutionize the world 
and bring on Utopia. This attitude 
was responsible for the ridicule ac- 
corded Chautauqua by many news- 
papers and magazines. If the “good” 
it did and the “message” it brought 
had been a by-product rather than 
an avowed object, Chautauqua 
might have fared better at the hands 
of the press — possibly even at the 
hands of time. 

By 1932, the circuits had gradu- 
ally given way before the onslaught 
of the radio, the moving picture, 
and “the car in every garage.” But 
despite the ridicule that was heaped 
on it, if we were to broadcast today 
the average old-time Chautauqua 
program, it would be about the 
same as the daily radio output, 
minus the advertising. 

And there is this to be said on 
behalf of the talent. Today's radio 
performers are chosen not because 
of intrinsic ability, but because their 
voices or songs or gags will sell 
beans or soap powder or hair oil; 
but Chautauqua talent was chosen 
because it filled an authentic hun- 
ger and need of the people. Unlike 
radio, Chautauqua had nothing to 
sell but itself. In that sense it was 
certainly more honest. 


unforgivable crime is soft hitting. Do not bit at all if it 
can be avoided; but never bit softly, — Theodore Roosevelt 



^ A grand vacation and a lesson in self-reliance for 
boys and girls^ oi^anized by a Detroit coal merchant 

On to Alaska with Buchanan 

G)ndensed from Boys’ Life 
Myron M. Steams 

F or more than 15 years George money will be earned and returned 
E. Buchanan, Detroit coal when and if it can be done without 
merchant, has been lending undue hardship. It then becomes 
money to boys and girls who want available for another candidate, 
to make a trip to Alaska. He does Applicants’ ages run from seven 
this as part of a plan to help them to 17. The average is around 13. 
learn the art of earning and saving One Detroit boy who made the 
money — an art which he believes journey in 1936 had just turned 
should be learned earlier than most eight years old. He earned his money 

people realize, because of its im- for the trip when he was seven and 
portance in developing the traits paid off the entire loan before he 
of self-reliance, resourcefulness and was nine. 

reliability. The ways of earning money vary 

About 30 boys went on the first as widely as the candidates them- 
experimental trip in 1923. Since selves. They mow lawns, shovel 
then about 50 a year — more than snow, deliver groceries, exercise dogs, 
700 in all — have met the terms of care for children, wash windows, 
the unique offer and made the wax automobiles, tend furnaces,- 
month-long vacation journey. caddie at golf courses, deliver pa- 

To meet Buchanan’s requirements, pers. One boy constructed alley- 
each applicant must earn by his boxes, on contract, for nearly all 
own efforts one third of the total the houses in his block, and then 
expense. ThatisapproximatelyJi25 kept the back yards tidy on a 
for boys or girls over 1 1, and ^90 per-week basis. He passed the $100 
for those who are under and have mark inside of six months, 
the advantage of lower rates. The Buchanan checks carefully on 
parents put up an equal amount, how the money is earned, allows no 
The find third is advanced by tips or gifts, frowns on too much 
Buchanan. help from parents or relatives. If 

For this last ^125 there is no boys need help at the beginning, he 
legal obligation to repay: merely a stakes them to a modest supply of 
gentleman’s agreement that the refillable pencils which yield a com- 

© National Council Boy Scouts of America^ 2 Park Aoe,^ N, T. C. 

{Boys* U/s, August, *sS) 
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mission of about lo cents apiece. 
Some boys make and sell their own 
wares — birdhouses, artificial flow- 
ers, flies and lures for fishermen. 
One made log-carriers out of awn- 
ing cloth, to carry wood for fire- 
places. Girls bake and sell cakes, 
cookies, hot rolls. 

A 15-year-old Puerto Rican lad 
carved attractive ornaments out of 
cows’ horns and sea shells. A 12- 
year-old blind boy who made the 
trip in 1936 wove reed baskets that 
sold for from 75 cents to $2 apiece. 
A Chicago boy used thermos jugs 
and paper cups to sell ice-cold 
lemonade, and made his entire share 
of the Alaska expense in two months 
at the University of Chicago tennis 
courts. 

Such modest beginnings in them- 
selves constitute invaluable busi- 
ness experience. A Detroit boy who 
earned his share of the trip in 1931 
by delivering papers built up three 
flourishing routes. Since then he 
has repaid Buchanan in full, paid 
all his own high school expenses, 
bought all his cldthes, paid life in- 
surance premiums, and entered col- 
lege last fall with $ioo in the bank. 

The idea for this venture goes 
back to George Buchanan’s boy- 
hood on a Canadian farm. While he 
was still a lad his father died, and 
George had to leave school to help 
run the farm. He missed school, and 
felt that he wasn’t getting the edut 
cation he wanted, and needed. 

Nearby lived a retired Irish stock*- 
man, Alec Elliott, whose tales of 
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Ireland, ocean voyages and inter- 
esting people around the world 
fascinated young George. So George 
asked Alec Elliott t(j lend him 
money for a trip across the Atlantic. 

AlecoflFered to lend young George, 
not the whole cost of the trip to 
Europe, but a third of it. George’s 
mother scraped together another 
thi rd. The balance was up to George. 

With a small advance from his 
mother, George bought some weak- 
ling lambs which neighbors con- 
sidered hardly worth keeping. By 
taking great pains he raised most 
of them successfully, and sold them 
for a good price — enough to pay 
his third of the journey’s cost. 
Proud and successful, he made the 
long trip abroad alone. The expe- 
rience matured him, gave him added 
knowledge and perspective. 

In 1920, nearly half a century 
later, Buchanan — by this time 
head of half a dozen successful fuel 
corporations in Detroit — spent a 
vacation in Alaska. The trip made 
him enthusiastic about the country 
and brought back memories of his 
earlier trip abroad, of Alec Elliott’s 
help, of how much the journey and 
the experience of earning the money 
for it had meant to him. Why 
shouldn’t other boys have the same 
valuable experience i 

In 1922 he incorporated ''On to 
Alaska with Buchanan,” thus giv- 
ing boys all over the country the 
advantage that he him^f had en- 
joyed — a not-too-distant goal as 
a stimulus to earn and to save. 
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For a dozen years On-to-Alaska^ 
with-Buchanan rolled along on a 
boys-only basis. News of it spread 
rapidly, and soon inquiries were 
coming in from boys in all parts of 
the U. S. Then Helen Kuhn, one of 
the II children of a Detroit doctor, 
asked why she couldn’t go along. 
Five of her brothers had gone, and 
their mother thought it was one of 
the finest things that had ever hap- 
pened to them. Finally Mr. Bu- 
chanan gave in. Five other girls 
joined up. Now any girl' who can 
meet the requirements may make 
the trip. 

George Buchanan himself is in 
full charge of the party. A close 
friend and business associate goes 
along as banker for the bovs’ “ex- 
tra money.” A Chicago building 
contractor who particularly enjoys 
outdoors, athletics and boys, has 
made the trip regularly since 1925. 
Frequently one or two schoolteach- 
ers ask permission to join. 

Starting from Detroit in mid- 
July, the 8000-mile trip is a series 
of unforgettable impressions. A day 
in St. Paul with a visit to the state 
capitol. Across the border into 
Canada and the Rockies: Banff and 
Lake Louise, snow peaks and 
glaciers; Kicking Horse Canyon — 
dien Vancouver and Puget Sound. 

Three days on a steamer: fishing 
villages, Indians, huskies and totem 
poles. Mountains rising more and 
more steeply from the water, the 
great Taku glacier, primitive towns 
built on piles. Skagway, with ilow- 
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ers so big they have to be measured 
with a ruler to be believed. The 
narrow-gauge White Pass & Yukon 
Railroad. Dead Horse Gulch; the 
inscription at Inspiration Point: 
“In memory of 3000 pack animals 
that laid their bones on these awful 
hills during the Gold Rush of 
1897-98.” Hour after hour on the 
Alaska lakes. Panning real gold. 
Eating moose steak. Then back to 
the coast where the small towns 
now seem the height of civilization ! 

The month whirls past swiftly. 
Each boy and girl sees something 
different. With all of them the trip 
has stirred the desire for further 
travel, for seeing other countries 
and learning new things. Fathers 
and mothers observe: “Andrew really 
found himself on that trip with Mr. 
Buchanan. He's so much more in- 
terested in things, and so much 
more independent.” In not a few 
cases the choice of a life work has 
clearly been influenced by knowl-. 
edge acquired on the journey, or 
in the months of earning money 
that preceded it. 

Most impressive of all is the 
testimony that dollar by dollar the 
loans made to finance the trip are 
all repaid, although no efforts are 
ever made to collect. 

“If a boy doesn't pay back the 
advance,” says Mr. Buch^an, “only 
two people are the losers: the boy 
himself and some other boy\who 
would be able to take the trip with 
the same money.” 

Each boy wants to pass on to 
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some other lad the opportunity he 
has enjoyed. Self-respect, honesty, 
and a strong sense of responsibil- 
ity have all been developed by the 


earning and journeying experience. 
‘ Buchanan, now 69, buoyant and 
alive, says, get more out of it 
than any of them.” 


John McCarthy in Esquire 


A CONSIDERABLE SLICE of Irish so- 
cial life revolves around those fes- 
tivities known as ** wakes," which are 
held entirely apart from Christian 
funeral services, and surpass in com- 
munity interest even the movies or 
politics. In the wild country of County 
Donegal, whole villages will participate 
in a wake. As ^n as news of a relative’s 
death reaches members of the clan, they 
pack supplies of foodstuffs, spirits and 
stout to last several days, assemble at a 
convenient meeting place and, in a 
group, proceed to the cottage of the de- 
ceased. There they spend the entire 
first night in keening. 

Keening is one of those ancient Irish 
customs, dating baok into pre-Chris- 
tian times, which have outlived both 
the Christian and Roman inundation 
in Ireland. Crowded around the coHin, 
the relatives weep and wail weirdly and 
in perfect unison, and the effect upon 
listeners is soul-searing. The first time 
you catch it, even as far off as I did one 
summer night, you are hard put to 
reconcile it with any sound you have 
heard before. It’s so primitive, so eerie, 
so pagan that you almost believe the 
Druids are holding a ceremony high up 
in the hills. 


The deceased’s friends make their 
calls the next few evenings. All the 
people in the home village and nearby 
towns consider themselves friends. As 
they enter the house, they go directly 
to the casket, get on their knees and 
say a few prayers. Immediate members 
of the family are lined up close to the 
coffin. Following his prayers, the caller 
pays his respects to them, then adjourns 
to a back room where he settles himself 
for a night of genuine sociability. The 
women gather in one room, the men in 
another. 

In Ireland, the mister is still the priv- 
ileged person. Therefore, in the rooms 
reserved for men there will be food, 
whisky and stout aplenty, batches of 
new clay pipes and lots of tobacco. 
After a few kind words about the la- 
mented host of the house, the lads fill 
up their pipes and go to work on the 
f(^, spirits and stout. Tongues un- 
loosen. And the wake is on ! Every topic 
known to mankind is discussed; every 
personage in Irish public and private 
life is verbally trotted forth and his 
reputation literally torn to shreds. Not 
until the sun comes up does it occur to 
anyone to stop yarning and go home. 
Even then, they go reluctantly. 



A St. Ix>uis citizens' committee keeps untiringly 
at the job of reforming county government 


The County That Saved Itself 

Condensed from Survey Graphic 
Webb Waldron 


W E Americans don't anger 
easily — and we get over 
being angry too easily. If 
we discover waste and thievery in 
our local politics, we hold our pa- 
tience a long time. Then we explode. 
“Throw the rascals out!’* Often we 
do throw them out. Then our com- 
mittees of well-meaning citizens, 
confident that all will be utopia 
henceforth, disband — and leave the 
field to the politicians, who never 
disband. 

But not in St. Louis County, 
Missouri. Here a voluntary group 
of men who wrought a revolution in 
local affairs has been on the job for 
almost four years. This unpaid com- 
mittee hasn’t stayed angry for four 
years, but it has stayed tough-minded. 
And its achievement is especially 
meaningful because it has re- 
generated a county. You often hear 
of clean-ups in city politics, but not 
of a county clean-up. There’s a rea- 
son. The county in most states is the 
root of power for the political ma- 
chines of both parties. Bitterly as 
politicians fight municipal reform, 
more bitterly, still do they fight 
county reform. That is why the av- 
erage American county is a hotbed 


of waste and graft. And that is 
why the St. Louis crusaders have 
not battled primarily against indi- 
viduals but against the vicious 
system that produces bad govern- 
ment. The group has consistently 
let the office-holders take credit for 
reforms which the committee itself 
has initiated. In this it differs from 
many “good government” groups 
and offers an illuminating example 
to other communities: Not to act as 
growling watchdogs over public offi- 
cials, but as cooperative, fact-find- 
ing helpers. Here, truly, is a new 
conception of democracy which 
might be applied with benefit to the 
entire nation. 

In the *7o’s, the city of St. Louis 
severed itself politically from St. 
Louis County and set up an inde- 
pendent government. The county, 
once primarily agricultural, has in 
the past 20 years experienced a tre- 
mendous influx from the city which 
has trebled its population and in- 
creased its assessed valuations to 
^250,000,000. Today, the majority 
of its 275,000 people work in the 
city or derive their income from 
there. 

Despite this increase in wealth. 


) Smitey Associates^ Inc,^ Ii2 E, ig St.^ N, T, C. 
{Survey Graphic^ August^ 'yS) 
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the county even before the worst of 
the depression was failing to break 
even. Repeatedly it borrowed money 
to meet running expenses. Soon banks 
would not cash the salary warrants 
of county employes, and they had 
to peddle them to local merchants 
at a 20 percent discount. 

Perhaps if this had been an aver- 
age county, nothing would have 
happened beyond the murmurs 
that politicians usually disregard. 
But living in this county were a 
group of energetic men who in their 
own businesses took good manage- 
ment so much for granted that they 
were shocked into action. That ac- 
tion started in the fall of 1934. 

The governing body in Missouri 
counties is the “county court," com- 
posed of three “judges." These 
judges, however, have no judicial 
functions; they correspond to county 
commissioners in other states. After 
the 1934 elections, the county Cham- 
ber of Commerce went to the new 
court and announced that it wished 
to appoint a committee to cooper- 
ate in improving local government. 
The court agreed. 'A committee of 
12 business men was named, with a 
lumber dealer, Mansfield C. Bay, 
as chairman. Immediate investiga- 
tion showed that the county was 
$1,250,000 in the red, and getting 
deeper all the time. 

Bay's first move was dramatic. 
He asked the 25 elected officers of 
the county to meet his group in the 
courthouse. “Gentlemen," he said, 
“many of you have expressed your 


willingness to work with this com- 
mittee, but we want something 
more definite. We have drawn up a 
written pledge of cooperation which 
we want you to sign." The officials 
were aghast. Most of them had as- 
sumed that this citizens' committee 
was just another futile bubbling of 
dissatisfaction. Now they suddenly 
realized that these men meant busi- 
ness. They signed. 

Amazing to the business men 
were their next discoveries, ^he 
county bad no accounting system^ no 
auditings no budget. Every depart- 
ment bought what it pleased, at 
what price it pleased. (Your own 
county may have an accounting 
system; but few of the 3000 coun- 
ties in the U. S. have either a budg- 
et system or central purchasing.) 
An auditor got busy and the story 
became drama tinged with farce. 
The county clerk, confronted with 
a shortage, vanished. The auditor 
sealed the safe and waited. A few 
days later the clerk turned up and 
said, “Haven't you found the money ? 
Here it is." He went to an unlocked 
filing case and produced the miss- 
ing amount. 

When the investigation reached 
the tax collector, it was found that 
he had just banked $164,000 in pub- 
lic funds. “He was carrying it 
around in his pocket," his attorney 
stated. “He had a perfect legal 
right to do so." 

The sheriff hadn't any books 
either, but he did have an agree- 
ment with the county by which he 
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received 75 cents a day for feeding 
prisoners. ''What do you base that 
on?** the county court asked. The 
sheriff rushed to grocery stores and 
came back with invoices of goods 
he said he had purchased in large 
quantities. The auditor found that 
many of the invoices were fakes. 
The sheriff was cut to 40 cents a 
day for prisoners. 

It soon became apparent that a 
unified civic campaign was break- 
ing up a vicious political system 
that made graft inevitable. 

During 1935, the committee, ev- 
ery member of which was a busy 
man, held over 100 meetings and 
uncovered more inefficiency and 
waste. Not one of the 20 county 
saioons and taverns was paying a 
license fee. The county court n^ed 
two inspectors, and revenue in- 
creased by $30,000 a year. The 
committee discovered that $330,000 
of school money had been lent on 
mortgages, and that for years the 
taxes on much of the property as 
well as the interest on the loans had 
not been paid. By vigorous work 
the committee recovered virtually 
the entire sum. 

They discovered that the county 
had placed many charity patients 
in private institutions at so much 
per month, but there was no check 
on what had been paid or was being 
paid. Payments were being made 
for people who had been dead for 
years. They discovered how profit 
from all such graft had spread from 
the courthouse, so that there were 
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hundreds of men in the community 
who fought to keep things as they 
were. Bay, the committee's chair- 
man, received threatening letters. 
His family, frightened, begged him 
to quit. But he moved ahead faster 
than ever. 

"It was curious," he says today, 
"how the attitude of those court- 
house fellows changed as we went 
on. First, they thought we had 
political ambitions. But not one of 
us would take a political job on a 
bet. We had only one ambition — 
good government. It was hard for 
the courthouse gang to believe that." 

The climax of the clean-up cam- 
paign was reached in the battle over 
the county hospital. That institu- 
tion was a scandal. Its staff was full 
of politicians; reputable doctors 
would not work there, graduates 
of good medical schools refused to 
serve as internes. Everybody bought 
supplies recklessly. Silverware and 
napkins vanished. Employes handed 
out roast chicken to friends at the 
back door. Tons of food were wasted. 
The institution had been black- 
listed by the American Medical As- 
sociation and the American College 
of Surgeons. 

For two years the committee 
fought for a change, backed by pub- 
lic opinion. One of the two judges 
who was stubbornly defending the 
status quo went down to defeat in 
the 1936 elections. The head of the 
hospital went out and a new man 
went in. He slashed operating costs 
$22,000 a year, though he handled 
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more patients and bought new 
equipment. He cut the average hos- 
pitalization, yet his mortality rate 
decreased. Within a few months the 
hospital went back on the approved 
list of the A.M.A. and the A.C.S. 

Then came a shrewd move. At 
the October 1937 meeting of the 
American College of Surgeons at 
Chicago an announcement was to 
be made of the restoration of the 
hospital to the approved list, with 
high praise of its new management. 
At Bay's suggestion, the new direc- 
tor asked the A.C.S. to invite the 
three county judges up to Chicago. 
There, in an important session of 
several hundred physicians and 
surgeons from all parts of the coun- 
try, the chairman called the three 
laymen up to the platform and 
made an impressive speech lauding 
them for making the St. Louis 
County Hospital one of the best 
public institutions in the United 
States! And one of the three had 
fought bitterly against reform! 

Those county officials came back 
home with a tremendous story 
that spread all around the com- 
munity. “Never henceforth, I think,” 
said Bay, “will this county forget 
the importance of a high standard 
at the hospital. And the courthouse 
officials think they did it, which 
is just what we wanted.” 

Today the county has a budget 
and is living within it. It has central 
purchasing. It has cut costs ^200,000 
a year, though its service to the 
public is far better. Last election. 


the people approved by a 4 to i 
vote a bond issue of |8oo,ooo to pay 
off debts piled up by former admin- 
istrations. A few years ago this 
vote would have been ifnpossible, 
because the voters would have as- 
sumed that this money, too, would 
be wasted or stolen. The citizens’ 
committee has given them new 
confidence in their government. 

A set of men elected to run our 
affairs is not like a machine which, 
once started, will go on turning out 
the desired product automatically. 
Even with the best of intentions, 
they need the jielp of the commu- 
nity to do their job well. A good man 
will be thwarted and a weak man 
corrupted by a bad system. But 
even a mediocre man can do good 
work with a good system and a 
spirit of cooperation in the public. 

Today, American democracy is 
under fire on many fronts. Would a 
permanent citizens' committee in 
every community restore its vigor? 
It depends on the committee. In 
Cincinnati, the organization which 
put over the new charter and city- 
manager plan has developed into 
the “ Charter Party,” and goes to 
the poUs to fight for councilmen who 
will support the letter and spirit of 
the charter. In Massachusetts,* com- 
mittees are successfully working for 
reorganization of government and 
lower taxes. In Toledo,** a commit- 

*Sce “Yankee Tax Revolt,” The Reader’s 
Digest, March, '38, p. 56. 

See “Civic Progress — Toledo Style,” The 
Reader's Digest^ April, ‘38, p. 17. 
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tee has put through a new char- 
ter and solved industrial strife. In 
several Virginia counties, commit- 
tees have installed the budget sys- 
tem and the county-manager plan. 

Yet some committees are too of- 
ten beset by the reformer’s com- 
plex. Too much indignation and 
not enough facts. Too many speeches 


and not enough energy. Too many 
headlines and not enough work. 
They blaze hot, then fizzle out. 
Politicians count on that. The group 
of men in St. Louis County reveal, 
by their intelligence, their self-sac- 
rifice and their persistence, a fine 
example of civic interest translated 
into action. 


♦ ♦ 
♦ 



Herbert Asbury in The New Yorker 


T he appearance of the fashionable 
lady of the ’6o’s and early ’70’s 
depended largely upon the skill ®f the 
carpenter, blacksmith and steelworker, 
who corrected Nature’s distressing 
omissions by artifices constructed of 
iron, wood, horsehair and wool, all at- 
tached to her person by tape or muci- 
lage. Plumpness was then the main 
desideratum, and an expansive bosom 
was obtained by a rubber device called 
a ''patent heaver.” The dentist filled 
out milady’s cheeks with hard compo- 
sition pads running upward along each 
side of the mouth, called "plumpers.” 
They often shifted position so the woman 
wearing them spoke in a sort of whis- 
tling mumble. Shops did a large busi- 
ness in false calves and pads for sharp 
knees. Large feet were made to look 
smaller by shoes with very high heels 
placed well forward — the wearer pro- 
gressed somewhat in the manner of a 
rocking chair. 


Corsets of great strength, with ribs 
of steed and strings of piano wire guar- 
anteed a waspish waist. Getting into 
such a garment required the aid of two 
maids or one husband, who pulled and 
pushed while the lady clung desper- 
ately to two iron rings embedded in the 
wall. Over this groundwork was worn a 
dress so voluminous that it was almost 
impossible for a gentleman to get close 
enough to clasp her in his arms for a 
waltz. 

Fashions finally became so extreme 
that the lady required a whole car- 
riage to herself, and sometimes had to 
ride standing. Trains from 10 to ao 
feet long were not uncommon; some had 
silken cords attached, and the fair one 
moved across the room with a gentleman 
walking on either side pulling the train 
as if it were a cart. She seldom ventured 
to dance. When she did, a maid skipped 
through the intficate figures in her 
wake, holding the train. 



/ Like Americans 

Condensed from “Distressing Dialogues” 
Nancy Boyd 


I LIKE Americans. 

You may say what you will, they 
are the nicest people in the world. 

The Italians are nice. 

But they are not so nice as the 
Americans. 

They have been told that they live in 
a warm climate. 

And they refuse to heat their houses. 
They are forever sobbing Puccini. 
They no longer have lions about, to 
prey on Christian flesh. 

But they have more than a sufficient 
supply of certain smaller carnivora. 

And if you walk in the street alone, 
somebody pinches you. 

The French are nice. 

But they are not so nice as the 
Americans. 

Their mailboxes are cleverly hidden 
slits in the wall of a cigar store. 

They put all their cream into cheese. 
Your morning cup of chicory is full 
of boiled strings. 

If you want butter with your lunch- 
eon, they expect you to order radishes. 

And they insist on serving the vege- 
tables as if they were food. 

I like Americans. 

They iiiake a lot of foolish laws. 

But they give you the matches free. 
And their cigarettes are not rolled by. 
the government. 

The material of which the French 


make their cigarettes would be used in 
America to enrich the fields. 

In the city the French are delightful. 

They kiss in the cafes and dine on 
the sidewalks. 

Their rudeness is more gracious than 
other people’s courtesy. 

But they are afraid of the water. 

They drink it mixed with wine. 

They swim with wings. 

And they bathe with an atomizer. 

I like Americans. 

They are so ridiculous. 

They are always risking their lives to 
save a minute. 

They are the only people in the world 
who can eat soup without a sound as of 
the tide coming in. 

They sell their bread hygienically 
wrapp^. 

The Europeans sell it naked. 

They carry it under the arm. 

Drop it and pick it up. 

Beat the horses with it. 

And spank the children. 

They deliver it at your apartment. 
You find it lying outside your door on 
the doormat. 

And European hotels are so hateful 
and irritating. 

There is never an ash tray in your 
bedroom. 

Nor a wastebasket. 

Nor a cake of soap. 

No sweet little cake of new soap all 
sealed in paper! 


(g) 1924^ Edna St. Vineent MtUay^ and puUisbidhy Harper & Bros.^ 4pE. 33 tS*/., H. T. C. 
ReprinUd in ** ^be Deck Chair Reader a diversified anthology for travelers published 
at $2.50 by Greenbergs Pssbliehers Inc.^ 6/ 44 St.^ N. T. C, 
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Not even a sliver left behind by a 
former guest. 

No soap. 

No soap at all. 

Then there are their theaters. 

They make you tip the usher. 

And pay for your program. 

The signal for the curtain to rise is 
the chopping of wood off stage. 

Then the railroad system. 

Especially in France. 

Have to get there forty-five minutes 
ahead of train time, or stand in the aisle 
all day. 

Pay for every pound of trunk. 

Never a soul in sight who knows any- 
thing about anything. 


No place to sit. 

No place to powder up. 

And before they will let you into 
the station at all, they insist on your 
pushing two sous into a slot-ma- 
chine. 

I like Americans. 

They let you play around in the Grand 
Centrd all you please. 

Their parks are not locked at sunset. 

And they always have plenty of pa- 
per bags. 

Which are not made of back numbers 
of Le Rire. 

I like Americans. 

You may say what you will, they are 
the nicest people in the world. 


Whistling in the ‘Dark 

€l Among the political stories circulating by word of mouth in dic- 
tator countries, a favorite concerns three men sitting on a bench. One, 
who was reading a newspaper, exclaimed *‘Tch, tch!” The second 
glanced at the paper and said, “Tch, tch!” Whereupon the third rose 
and announced, “If you fellows are going to commit the dangerous 
folly of talking politics, I’m off.” 


The bitterest of these jokes comes from Vienna, where the offi- 
cially recorded number of Jewish suicides now totals 1400. I-evi 
meets Cohen: “It’s terrible, Moritz has committed suicide!” 

“Well, why shouldn’t a man take a chance to better his position ? ” 


And from Germany: A Jew writes to a friend abroad: “ W’e have 
a marvelous life under Hitler. Not a hair of the head of a Jew has 
been harmed. Atrocity stories abroad are lies. Uncle Max, who 
expressed the opposite opinion, was buried last week.” 

j— John Gunther. Inside Europe (Harper) 



Earthquake at Messina 

Condensed from The American Mercury 

Wayne Francis Palmer 
+ 

T |he dawn of December 28, incredible roar a gigantic avalanche 
1908, broke through heavy of crushed masonry and splintered 
storm clouds over Messina, timbers crashed to the earth. For 
Sicily. Gas street-lights were still thousands of sleeping persons, it 
burning; the tinkle of bells on milk was the end of the world, 
goats could be heard; a few early In thirty seconds, what had been 
risers were up and about the streets, a famous city of beauty was turned 
It was an eerie time. A few hours into a shambles, 
before, horses had neighed briefly After the first rumbling shock, 
in their stalls, and dogs had been all was quiet save for the shrieks of 
heard howling. Cattle were agitated, the injured and dying. Those who 
and in the darkness birds took to could escape from broken buildings 
wheeling flight or uttered notes of darted semi-clothed or naked into 
alarm. For a distance of 100 miles the streets and made their way 
these symptoms were noted, and over mountains of wreckage toward 
were later attributed to micro- the open waterfront. Minor earth 
seismic movements. shocks continued to shower furni- 

But now, on this Monday morn- ture, blocks of stone, and even 
ing, the bulk of Messina’s 150,000 human bodies on them. Although 
residents slept peacefully. Some- many were crushed, several thou- 
where in the distance arose a sand finally gathered along the sea 
curious, singing noise. Like a wind- wall, believing they had reached 
storm which starts on a low whis- safety. 

tling note, it grew louder until with But in a few moments they saw 
a throaty roar it broke into horrible the water suddenly recede in the 
subterranean thunder. Another in- harbor and then hurl itself back at 
stant of noise, a bated pause, and them in a giant, foam-capped tidal 
then the ground underfoot rose and wave, 40 feet in height, that raced 
fell in undulating waves. Messina for a quarter of a mile into the 
was shaken as a dog shakes a rat. city. Fishing boats and iron ships 
Buildings were lifted bodily and were torn from their moorings and 
then let down with sickening jerks hurled shoreward, keel upwards, 
and jars. The streets heaved up- spilling their dead and dying crews 
ward. The sidewalks curled. Stone into the sea. Small craft: were smashed 
and brick turned to dust. With an to kindling. It was like a typhoon 

® American Mercury ^ Ine.^ 570 Lexington Aoe^ N, T, C. 
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coming from all points of the com- 
pass. Great holes opened in the sea; 
ships moored in deep water dropped 
to the harbor bottom, only to have 
tons of water crash down on them. 
The breakwater on which surviv- 
ors had been standing gave way 
like paper, and when the waters 
receded they took with them the 
wreckage of buildings and most of 
the terrorized horde &at had sought 
safety by the sea. 

Even the heavens now entered 
the conspiracy. Strange sparks and 
flashes flared up until the universe 
seemed afire. This weird phenom- 
enon continued until the winds 
reached hurricane velocity, when 
abruptly the sky opened floodgates 
onto the city. For seven days to 
come, neither the piercing winds 
nor the drenching rain ga^e the 
homeless survivors an hour’s res- 
pite. 

Almost simultaneously with the 
rain’s arrival, fires fed by broken 
gas mains blazed up, to cast a 
pallid light over the horrible scene. 
As the earth tremors continued, the 
survivors thronged toward the Ca- 
thedral, that magnificent edifice 
that for eight centuries had pro- 
vided a refuge against bombard- 
ments, fires and earthquakes. There, 
in the midst of destruction, they 
found calm. At the altar the solemn 
chanting of the Mass proceeded in 
comforting monotones. 

Then came a writhing of the 
earth so severe that the roof and its 
massive arches crashed down and 


destroyed those who had sought 
asylum in their shelter. 

Day finally came, but organized 
relief from the city itself was im- 
possible. Virtually all the civic 
leaders had perished. The lai^e 
military hospital was in ruins, its 
patients and staff dead almost 
to a man. All ordinary means 
of communication were destroyed. 
Food and medical supplies were 
not to be had. The only tools 
of rescue were the bare hands of 
survivors. 

One of the vessels that had rid- 
den out the storm was sent up the 
coast for help; but it was not until 
Tuesday that aid arrived. At six 
o’clock that morning, the Russian 
battleship Slava made her way 
slowly into Messina harbor. A hun- 
dred fires lit the city, and the smell 
of roasting flesh was overpowering. 
The sailors could hear the crash of 
falling floors and walls. Public build- 
ings, offices, shops, homes were rub- 
bish heaps. Bodies and refuse lay 
everywhere. A heavy smoke pall 
hung over the desolate scene. 

Landing parties fell in. Shovels, 
axes, and picks were distributed. 
** You’ll need rifles too,” an Italian 
officer warned. “The jails were 
broken open and the scum of Sicily 
is looting the ruins.” 

The Russians landed at a broken 
quay. A long line of dead had been 
laid out along the shore, the naked 
corpses sloshing about in the tide. 
Silent survivors waded among them, 
looking for relatives. One of the 
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searchers halted beside the body of 
a beautiful girl. “See? Just for the 
rings.” He held up the left hand — 
two fingers had been cho{^)ed 
off. 

The Russian sailors scattered in 
squads through the wreckage, and 
whenever a voice was heard plead- 
ing from below, they would dig like 
mad through mortar, wood, bricks, 
furniture, sometimes 40 feet deep. 
Meanwhile, recurring earth shocks 
would send other walls tumbling. 
Often the Russians would complete 
hours of tunneling, only to have the 
‘ walls of the pit collapse, crushing 
the victim. 

The Slava's marines saw two 
women and five children clinging 
to a piece of floor, still attached to 
a swaying wall. For 30 hours they 
had dung there, four stories in the 
air. With the aid of ropes, two 
marines scaled the wall. One by 
one, the women and four of the 
children were lowered. The last 
child was wrapped in a marine’s 
coat. The rope was tied and she 
was being lowered when the earth 
trembled. The women and children 
on the ground dashed for safety. 
The rope with the child swung HIk 
a giant pendulum, then the wall 
toppled. The child and her would-be 
rescuer were buried together, their 
shroud a Russian naval coat. 

By Wednesday several British 
ships had joined the Russian res- 
cuers, and later came warships of 
the United States Fleet, on its way ; 
home from the fiunouscruiseiuuund 


the world, carrying a large force of 
men and abundant medical sup- 

E lies and food. It was high time, for 
y now survivors roamed the city’s 
streets in wolf-like packs, mad from 
hunger. 

Tlfousands of the rescued were 
horribly injured. They were rushed 
to canvas-covered medical stations 
set up on the water front, where 
surgeons fiom the rescue sh^ worked 
hours without pause. With the res- 
toration of train service, the in- 
jured were moved out of the city. 
Maude Howe, the American writer, 
describes the first train as it wound 
its way from h^essina: “You can 
never imagine the horror of it. It 
squirmed through the tunnel like 
an injured worm, crammed with 
dying, crushed and bleeding hu- 
manity, leaving a trail of human 
blood. I shall never forget the roar 
of groaning humanity, v^dly scream- 
ing for water and doctors. People 
were dying every moment.” 

As though Messina had not suf- 
fered enough from the thieves eject- 
ed fiom the city’s jails, criminals fiom 
all over Italy raced to the scene of 
the disaster. Orders were issued to 
the international naval forces to 
shoot looters on sight, but the difli- 
culties were increas^ when the 
ghouls cbthed themselves in the 
uflifonns of dead Italian ofiicers 
and joined together in armed bands. 
At the Bank.of Sidly, where I500,- 
000 in gold lay expo^, a pitched 
battle' resulted in six robbers being 
killed and six sailors wounded. The 
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next morning, 20 executions settled 
diis account. Other criminals built 
up a diriving business in shipping 
lulf-stunned girls to the brothels 
of the mainland. 

It was impossible to take time 
from rescue work to bury the dead. 
While there was any hope that life 
remained in the ruins, all effort was 
'concentrated on saving it, so the 
naked corpses lay everywhere, piled 
in rows or merely thrown into heaps 
and left there sprawling shamelessly 
under the rain. Swarms of buz- 
zards, attracted from mites about 
by the odor from the decomposed 
b^es, joihed the wild dogs from 
the Sicilian hills in their gruesome 
feast. 

But finally the time came when 
even the dead must have attention. 
At first the working parties itried 


burying the corpses in a great com- 
munity grave, with a thousand 
bodies piled like wood. But this 
task was too great. So they turned 
to the all-cleansing fire. For days, 
lines of death-carts rumbled along 
the torn streets toward a huge 
funeral pyre. The stench of burning 
bodies was eveiywhere. 

Gradually a semblance of order 
was restored. Along the shores of 
the Straits of Messina, where 40 
villages had shared the city’s fat^ 
over 100,000 people had been killed 
or mort^y injured. In an area of 
7500 square miles, hardly a build- 
ing stood intact, hardly a family 
had escaped. 

But the pitiful handful of sur- 
vivors once again had food and 
shelter, and once again could look 
to the future. 


<iB. 


^amum an 


J ^is C^BricIcs 


CyN DULL TIMES P. T. Barnum would create a popular mystery in order 
to sell tickets to his museum. He once hired a man to place bricks along 
Broadway, one brick at Ann Street, another at Vesey, a third in front of 
the Astor House, and a fourth in front of St. Paul's. The man carried a 
fifth brick, and, walking from brick to brick, methodically exchanged 
tile one in his hand for the one on the pavement, without saying a wo* d 
to anybody. At the end of every hour, he presented a ticket at the 
museum door, walked through the building, and out again to continue 
his bricklaying. 

Half an hour after the man began his rounds, hundreds were watching 
him, trying to understand his actions. Thousands followed him into the 
museum, in the course of several days, hoping to find the explanation 
inside. At last the crowds so blocked the streets that the police had to 
intervene; and Barnum and his bricks were well discussed in the news- 
papers for weeks. — M. R. Weraer in N, Y. Timt Mstmine 



Cure 

T he morale of the Caf£ de Paris, 
one of the nicest restaurants in 
London, was all but shattered 
by a wispy young man who came in at 
the height of the luncheon hour and 
demanded a table. The headwaiter told 
him they were all reserved, but he 
wouldn’t take that for an answer. He 
picked out a table and firmly sat down, 
ignoring the “Reserved” sign, and as 
he had a rather wild look in his eye, 
the headwaiter let him remain. There 
was a scene when the waiter handed 
him the menu. He read it through 
carefully, then said in a loud voice, “I 
shan’t order. There’s nothing here I 
could possibly eat.” He got up, shook 
his head scornfully, and departed. 

Everybody at the Caf6 de Paris felt 
terrible about this, but they felt even 
worse two days later when another 
young man appeared at luncheon and 
went through substantially the same 
performance. At intervals during the 
next week three more men did the same 
thing; it finally got so bad the staflF 
winced whenever a stag entered the 
restaurant. Then one day the first of 
the dissatisfied young men showed up 
and ordered a dinner which he seemed 
to enjoy. “It seems that monsieur has 
changed his opinion of the restaurant ? ” 
said the headwaiter. 

“Oh, yes,” the fellow said. “I sup- 
pose I owe you an apology. You see, 
my psychoanalyst made me do that. 
He sends all his patients to two or 
three of the big restaurants, and they’re 
supposed to make a scene. He says it 
builds up self-confidence. And I must 
say,” he concluded happily, “IVe fdt 
more sure of myself lately.” 
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^Pin Money 

T he fatherly president of a big- ' 
publishing house called one of his 
young men on the carpet recently. - 
“You’re dressing pretty expensively,” 
he said, “ and last night I saw you hav- 
ing supper at the Plaza. Don’t you* 
think that’s flying too high for ^27.50 
a week?” 

“Oh, not at all,” the young man 
said. “You see, I really make between 
^50 and $60 a week by raffling off my " 
check to people in the offlce.” 

• 

As tbe Bot FJies 

F or some months there has been 
rather bitter controversy in sci- ^ 
entific circles as to how fast a male 
deer bot fly can fly, and now the sub- 
ject is beginning to crop up in after- 
dinner conversation. We therefore pre- 
sent the known facts in the great 
schism. The deer bot fly is to deer what 
the horsefly is to horses; it resembles a 
small thin bumblebee and is found on 
the upper slopes of the North American . 
mountain ranges. It is the contention 
of Dr. Charles Townsend, entomolo- 
gist, that the male deer bot fly is the ^ 
fastest of all living organisms; he says 
he has clocked one at 818 m.p.h. It is * 
the contention of Dr. Irving Langfmuir. 
that 25 m.p.h. would be pretty good ^ 
going for a bot fly. Both gentlemen are 
scientists of impeccable standing. . . 

Tlie Museum of Natural History 
moFjs or less precipitated the present 
argument by publi|hing a chart show- ' 
ing the comparative sj^s of various' 
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^ living creatures and man-made objects; 

^ at the top was the male deer bbt fly, 
second was the female deer bot fly, 

• with the airplane and racing car far 
down the list. This provoked a reply 
from Dr. Langmuir (a Nobel Prize 

* winner), who h^ taken time to experi- 
m^t with a lead pellet shaped like a 
bo't fly. Twirling this at the end of a 

' string, says Dr. Langmuir, he found 
that it became invisible at 64 m.p.h. 
JnJi since 818 m.p.h. is faster than the 

^ speed of a rifle bullet, why hadn't 
people ever been killed by speeding bot 
flics? Dr. Townsend replied simply that 
the bot fly went 818 m.p.h. — said it 
showed up as a long streak on a film 
when photographed with a fast shut- 
ter, which permitted ''practic^ly ac- 
curate" calculation of its speed. 

The Museum people are a little in- 
clined to side with Dr. Townsend, 
pointing out that lots of insects can 
perform feats impossible to man — 
ants lift ten times their weight, grass- 
hoppers jump 50 times their height, 
and so on. The truth will never be 
reached until they get a male bot fly 
in a wind tunnel with photoelectric 
timers. 

Crumb Problem 

A GENTLEMAN who attended a large 
and formal luncheon at which 
* Emily Post Whs also present tells us 
thfit the lady has met and conqilered 
the^ptoblem presented by those, very 
' crumbly rolls so>^||^uently served. She 
' gets as many crumbs as anybody, but 
eisSt^N.r.c. 


has a neat method of disposal. Using a 
place card, she scrapes them into the 
palm of her hand and then tosses them 
down her throat with a motion not un- 
like that of a man swallowing a couple 
of fingers of whisky neat. 

Diiber*e Diet 

A KINDLY young lady who lives in a 
New York garden apartment de- 
cided one Sunday morning that her 
good deed for the day would be to 
catch some of the ants that were run- 
ning over her flower bed and give them 
to an anteater. ,She collected almost 
100 in a paper bag and drove happily 
up to the Bronx Zoo. Just as she was 
preparing to shake the ants out into the 
anteater's cage, a keeper ran up. " What 
you got there, lady?" he asked. "Ants," 
she said, "for the anteater." "My 
God!" the fellow cried. "Don't give 
her no ants! She isn’t supposed to eat 
them." 

It seems that Dither, the Zoo's ant- 
eater, gets along fine on a prepared diet 
which includes raw hamburger, eggs, 
and evaporated milk. The keeper is 
positive she likes this better than ants, 
because ants run in and out of her cage 
all the time and she never bothers 
about them. 

fact 

O N THE bulletin board of the Willard 
Hotel in Washington, where a 
society of liberal-minded attorneys was 
holding a convention, there appeared 
this somewhat wistful notice: "At the 
invitation of Mayor Frank Hague of 
Jersey City, the Hudson County dele- 
gation of the National Lawyers Guild 
will convene at 6 p.m. for dinner. 
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Members are urged to treat the host 
with courtesy.” 

Professional Interest 

T he other night, at the Versailles 
Restaurant, a light-hearted young 
couple ordered supper and started 
dancing. Pretty soon their waiter came 
right out on the dance floor, and said 
they'd better come back to their table. 
”The dancing goes on forever,” he said 
austerely, "but the meat grows cold.” 

Peace Calls 

jiNCE 1936, Mr. A. Pickus, president 
of the Majestic Oil Co. of Cleve- 
land, has pleaded for peace by long- 
distance tdephone with at least 15 
diplomats in London, Berlin, Rome, 
Paris, Geneva and Washington. His 
bills for transatlantic communication 
have amounted to |2ooo. His biggest 
moment came when he put through 
a call to Adolf Hitler in Berlin. Ap- 
parently not even a busy European 
dictator, when his secretary tells him 
the U.S.A. is calling him, can help 
wondering "Now who would that be?” 
Anyway, Hitler grabbed the phone and 
said, "Hallo?” Pickus was elated. 
"Is this A. Hitler?” he cried. "This is 
A. Pickus of Cleveland, .Ohio, U.S.A. 

I have an average American mind, I 
was wounded in France with the 
A.E.F., and Vm interested in peace. 
What do you think of a general elec- 
tion in Spain to settle the war?” 

Hitler at this point had the call 
switched to Baron von Neurath in the 
Foreign Office. Mr. Pickus repeated 
his suggestion about Spain, and the 
Baron replied, "I would not want to 
commit myself on the subject.” Then 
Mr. Pickus told him, "In the next war 
Germany will be wiped off the face of 


the earth.” After that, he heard a click 
and gathered that Von Neurath had 
hung up. 

Mr. Pickus later carried his sugges- 
tion directly to General Franco, whom 
the overseas operator manag«l to 
locate for him. He also got a call 
through to Count Galeazzo Ciano, 
Rome’s Foreign Minister.. Mr. Pickus 
asked him to withdraw Italian troops 
from Spain. 

Just how much peace Mr. Pickus has 
been responsible for would be risky to 
estimate, but he has a concrete reward . 
for his efforts in a batch of correspond- 
ence on fancy letterheads and some 
newspaper clippings. The first Pickus * 
long-distance effort to calm an angry 
world was on April Fool’s Day, 1936, 
when he called Hirosi Saito, Japanese 
Ambassador in Washington, and sur- 
prised himself and many others by 
getting from him personal assurance 
that there would be no war between 
Japan and Russia. 

Mr. Pickus called Anthony Eden in 
Geneva to discuss events in Palestine, 
and was amazed when Mr. Eden’s 
secretary cut him short while he was 
criticizing Mussolini. Soon afterward 
the Cleveland District Attorney’s office 
suggested to Mr. Pickus that he desist, 
telling him gently that he could be 
fined ^5000 and sent to prison for three 
years if, as a private citizen, he nego- 
tiated in any way for a treaty with a 
foreign country. 

Mr. Pickus suspects f|ie" action was 
precipitated by the Stat^ Department, 
mit' he didn’t let it bother him — just 
ke^t rigibt bn tdephoning, cabling and 
letto-Writhm. He <Sti^t see how the 
law could affect him. "I don’t negoti- 
ate,” he says. "I just give an o]^ 
ioh.”— Helen Kay 



A city gets acquainted with itself 


^^Foreigners'*'* Are News in Cleveland 

Condensed from “My America” 

Louis Adamic 

Author of **The Native's Return/* "Cradle of Life,” etc. 


I N 1927 a young Rumanian im- 
migrant, The^ore Andrica, 
appeared in the editor’s office 
of the Cleveland Press with an 
idea. In broken English, he remarked 
that Cleveland newspapers were 
missing a bet when thty paid so 
little attention to the foreign-born. 
About 60 percent of the city’s popu- 
lation, he went on, consisting of 
immigrants of some 40 nationalities, 
and their American-born children, 
were often referred to as foreign- 
ers.” Their existence was almost 
never recognized except when some 
Slovak, Pole, or Czecn got in trou- 
ble with the law. 

This neglect, maintained Andrica, 
was causing an unhealthy segrega^ 
tion by nationalities, and as a re- 
sult Americanization was slow. 
Foreigners, feeling that the old- 
time Americans looked, down on 
them, showed a tendency to hang 
back, not to take part in civic af- 
fairs. Yet they had a good deal in 
them which might be useful in the 
long run. 

Andrica produced a batch of 
scribblings about recent affairs in a 
dozen foreign groups, and said he 
believed American readers of the 
Press would-be interested. He ofiered 


himself for the job of reporting im- 
migrants’ doings. The editor hired 
him, with the understanding that 
it was to be an experiment. 

The experiment was an almost 
immediate success. Andrica became 
acquainted with leaders of the 30 
largest nationality groups in the 
city, and brought daily to the office 
bits of news about the play in re- 
hearsal by a Slovenian dramatic 
club, the colorful marriage of a 
Polish couple, the lecture before a 
Swedish or Jewish group. These 
items received as much space in the 
Press as similar doings of native 
Americans. The paper’s circula- 
tion in the foreign quarters went up 
at once. * 

Andrica then suggested that the 
Press sponsor a public festival to 
bring together national groups hav- 
ing a background of more than 25 
years of activity in Cleveland. Why 
not call the affair ”The Dance of 
Nations,” as dancing was some- 
thing in which all immigrants shared 
a common interest? 

On the night of November 12, 
1927, over 14,000 people packed 
the vast Public Hall to watch 800 


dancers, male and female, perform. 
All but three of the groups brought 
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their own orchestras. They showed 
the large audience that each coun- 
try’s dances were beautiful and in- 
teresting and worthy of being per- 
petuated in America. 

The next year the PresSf in co- 
operation with the City Recreation 
Commission, repeated the Dance 
on a larger scale. More than looo 
dancers, in the picturesque peasant 
costumes of their native lands, per- 
formed before a crowd of 100,000 
in the natural amphitheater in 
Brookside Park. 

In 1929 the All Nations Council, 
.sponsored by the Recreation Com- 
mission and with Andrica as secre- 
tary, was formed for the purpose of 
staging an All Nations Exposition 
in 1930. The exposition took place 
in the Public Hall, lasted a week, 
and consisted of 29 full-size repro- 
ductions of Old-Country homes. In 
these buildings were exhibited 50,- 
000 handmade articles — tapes- 
tries, rugs, pottery, wood carvings, 
lace, paintings, etc. — most of 
them loaned by nationals living in 
Cleveland. In the Hall were 20 
kitchens where visitors could buy 
typical foreign foods, prepared on 


the spot according to ancient reci- 
pes. Evenings were given over to 
folk-dancing and singing. More 
than 100,000 visitors learned that 
the foreign groups had more things 
to contribute to civic culture than 
even Andrica had predicted. Thanks 
to his efforts, Cleveland at last was 
getting acquainted with itself. 

Today, the Press and the other 
Cleveland papers (the Plain "Dealer 
and the News) are taking a genuine 
interest in the city’s immigrant 
population. The foreign-born and 
their children have a much stronger 
sense of belonging to the commu- 
nity than do similar groups in other 
cities, because they are receiving 
recognition from the big English- 
language newspapers. Meanwhile, 
the old-stock Americans are in- 
clined to accept their fellow citizens 
with fewer misgivings, with less 
stupid prejudices. In consequence, 
there is less unhealthy inversion in 
the foreign groups, and a stronger 
tendency to the kind of Americani- 
zation which does not involve sup- 
pression of the good qualities and 
potentialities inherent in immigrant 
strains. 


L/o PROVIDE more Western color for the streets of Tombstone, 
Arizona, the Boothill Boosters Club have pledged themselves to grow 
whiskers in the style of the ’8o’s, and/to wear at all times at least two 
such articles of Western clothing as ^itgh-heeled boots, bright shirts, 
ten-gallon hats, etc. They are alsb arranging a horse^and-bu^y 
ride system so that visitors and townspeople will be able to d^e 
about the town in 19th century conveyances. —TombMoM 



f[ The political bos| who is convinced that 
his own righteousness places him above the law 


Dictator — American Style 

. Condensed from St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Marquis fF, Childs 

Author of “Sweden — The Middle Way” 


W HAT HAS happened in Jersey 
City may be dictatorship. 
There is considerable proof 
that Mayor Frank Hague rules his 
community of 350,000 with a ty- 
rant's disregard for the law. But 
one thing is certain: the circum- 
stances that created Hague, the boss, 
could hardly have occurred any- 
where else in the world. If this is 
Fascism, it's the American brand. 

Hague himself is as American as 
a hot-^og stand. This comes out in 
his talk about his city, and the pic- 
ture he has of himself in relation to 
it. 

“I made the city," he says. "No- 
body cared a damn about it before 
I came along." He tells you about 
the free service in the Jersey City 
Medical Center, the psychiatric 
clinic for maladjusted children, the 
abolition of prostitution. He has 
taken care of his people, after his 
fashion. 

"You take that time of the big 
coal strike," he says. "Why, the 
Chief of Police came to me and said 
people can't get coal, schools are 
shutting down. I said to him, I said, 

* You go and find out whether there's 
any coal in town.’ 


"Well, he came back and said 
Burns Brothers had some coal, but 
they were shipping it to New Eng- 
land. I said to him, ‘You go down 
to the ferries and stop that coal.* 
Then I told the head man at Burns, 
‘You're going to sell us coal.' He 
didn't like it but finally agreed. Say, 
we sold 5000 tons to the people for 
five cents a scuttle.” 

Aggressiveness marks Hague's man- 
ner. Holding an ordinary conversa- 
tion, he thumps his listener's chest 
for vigorous emphasis. No orator, 
he roars through a speech. Hague 
didn’t go much beyond the sixth 
grade in school; his speech, except 
when polished for state occasions, is ■ 
devoid of grammatical pretensions. 

There is little sham about the 
man. In his own eyes he is armored 
in righteousness — no drinking, no 
smoking; a sound family man. A 
devout churchman, he gave a re- 
splendent $50,000 dtar to St. Aed- 
an's Church in Jersey City. 

And what of dl this money which 
his critics intimate he has taken 
from somewhere? They say he lives 
like a millionaire, and owns a sum- 
mer home for which he paid $125,- 
000. He goes to Europe in de luxe 
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suites on de luxe liners. For years 
this has been going on, while Hague 
has never made more than $8000 
annually in public office. 

Hague frankly admits he has made 
money, although he refuses to go 
into details. A successful man, he 
says, is always in a position to make 
money, he is put in the way of mak- 
ing money. 

The government, not only of Jer- 
sey City but of the entire state, is 
Mayor Hague’s private domain. He 
and his associates have taken it 
over just as one might acquire the 
peanut concession at the state fair. 
And now all of a sudden after years 
of peace some interlopers have turned 
up who are trying to sell peanuts on 
Hague’s side of the street. He re- 
sents these CIO poachers. No, this 
is not Fascism. It is more nearly 
feudalism, a kind of feudal survival 
possible only in America, 

To realize how it is possible to 
gain such a complete vested inter- 
est in the government of a com- 
munity of this size, one has only to 
examine the city itself. Jersey City 
is New York’s backyard. There are 
more than 500 industries here. Peo- 
ple work in the factories, the ware- 
houses; or they commute to New 
York to work in lofts and offices. If 
by chance they accumulate a little 
money, they move away. In Jersey 
City there is virtually no middle 
class. On street after street there 
are rows of tenement houses that 
have a tired, slightly dilapidated 
look. The big money that comes 


from the manufacture and com- 
merce of Jersey City goes to owners 
and stocl^olders who live elsewhere. 

Frank Hague, a second-generation 
Irish lad, was born in 1876 in the 
tough Second Ward. He showed an 
early aptitude for the rough and 
tumble of ward politics. His first 
political job was as head janitor in 
the City Hall. Shortly after, in 1911, 
he was elected to a place on the 
water board at ^3000 a year. Six 
years later he became Mayor. 

At this time he formed a partner- 
ship with A. Harry Moore a person- 
able glad-hander ^ho a few months 
ago began his third term as Gov- 
ernor of the State, under Hague’s 
expert tutelage. 

Once Mayor, Hague built up his 
machine by methods essentially the 
same as those used by other Ameri- 
can bosses. Since he first took office, 
city payrolls have been greatly in- 
creased, the jobs going to political 
henchmen. A careful ward-by-ward 
and house-to-house organization was 
perfected. 

Permanent registration of voters 
has apparently aided the Hague 
machine. People who have moved 
away, people who have died, people 
in insane asylums, all are listed as 
voters in the poll books, according 
to repeated charges. At present, it 
h^s been shown, there are more vot- 
ers listed on the registration books 
tl^an there are adults eligible to vote 
i^ the entire city. The registration 
ntiachinery is in Republican^ hands, 
but this means nothings The Re- 
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publican faction in power cooper- 
ates very obligingly with Hague. 
Superintendent of Elections John 
Ferguson recently declared publicly 
that nothing short of the militia 
could insure a fair election in Jersey 
City. Through the years Ferguson’s 
deputies have been intimidated, 
beaten and thrown into jail. 

Against New York gangsters, who 
used to hide out in Jersey City, 
Hague developed a method that was 
to prove very effective later against 
unwelcome labor organizers. The 
gangster was arrested, denied bail, 
and usually sentenced to 30 days or 
more — all on the same day. By the 
time an appeal could be taken to a 
higher court, the gangster had served 
his sentence. 

That this procedure violates con- 
stitutional guaranties apparentfy did 
not matter. It worked. Therefore 
the Mayor used it against all and 
sundry who invaded his domain. 

It was comparatively easy for 
Hague to extend his domination to 
the rest of the state. Here, too, there 
was the indifference that grows out 
of absentee ownership. Because of 
less stringent corporation laws. New 
Jersey was the happy hunting ground 
for industrialists seeking to dodge 
strict regulatory laws. Much of it 
was an industrial wasteland inhab- 
ited by immigrants and the children 
of immigrants. Thousands of the 
more alert New Jersey citizens, com- 
muting into New York to work, 
were indifferent to Jersey politics. 

Hague began by giving the big 


boys what they wanted most: an 
assurance of industrial peace — no 
labor trouble. This may possibly be 
the reason why wages in New Jer- 
sey are so low today. The State 
Labor Department recently reported 
that 292,000 women and minors were 
receiving less than the $iy a week 
minimum recommended by the De- 
partment; and that some 80,000 
workers receive less than $9 a week. 

Hague describes his own way of 
handling labor disputes: The head 
of an industry that fears labor trou- 
ble reports to the Chief of Police 
that a strike is expected, and what 
the trouble is about. The Chief calls 
the labor leaders together and asks 
them about the dispute. He warns 
them of the rules — only so many 
pickets, no signs, no mass picketing. 
And they can't have their strike 
headquarters too near the plant. 
No disturbance, now. If any “out- 
siders" come in, they get rushed 
out of town in a hurry. 

Once Hague had succeeded in' 
electing a Governor, he was able to 
dominate the courts, since the Gov- 
ernor names the Chancellor, the 
County Judges and the County Pros- 
ecutors. Vice-Chancellors, named 
by the Hague machine, have handed 
out sweeping injunctions against 
labor time after time. 

Never failing to re-elect himself 
to office, Hague's success, as he 
says, attracted money and clever 
men who wanted to make money. 
One of these was Theodore M. 
Brandle, labor “czar" of the build- 
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ing trades unions in Jersey City 
for many years. The rule was that 
you paid Brandle or you were very 
likely to have a strike on your 
hands. Hague's police saw to it that 
no strikebreakers got into town. 
The Federal Government caught up 
with Brandle and collected more 
than $g0y000 in income taxes he 
had neglected to declare. WheOi a 
little later, the Government caught 
up with Hague on tax charges, 
Brandle handed over $60,000 as a 
loan to compromise the case. 

But open warfare developed be- 
tween these two friends when Bran- 
dle tried to stop work on the Pul- 
aski Skyway (the great overhead 
highway into New York City) be- 
cause iron works contracts had been 
let to non-union contractors. This 
time Hague's police protected the 
strikebreakers. On the desolate Jer- 
sey flats there was bitter fighting, 
and finally a non-union man was 
killed. Hague's police arrested 30 
men and charged most of them with 
manslaughter. That was the end of 
Brandle. 

In defending his regime, Hague 
always comes back to. the service 
he has given his people. ‘‘I've been 
in office for 28 years," he says. 
"You can't fool the people that 
long." 

The number of individuals going 
in and out of the Jersey City Med- 
ical Center — patients plus rdations 
and friends — is almost equal to 
the entire population of the city. 
And a large part of the service is 


free. "Have your baby on Frank 
Hague." Of course they are grate- 
ful. 

But this form of government by 
benevolence is expensive. The gov- 
ernment of Jersey City aost last 
year $27,161,870, as compared with 
the cost of government in Kansas 
^ City for the same year of $6,732,- 
317. And Kansas City is more than 
half again as large. Jersey City's 
indebtedness is 40 percent greater 
than Kansas City's. 

The more Hague talks, the more 
plain is his disregard for the law. 
One of his stories is how he shifted 
the tax burden from small home 
owners to corpor^ions doing busi- 
ness in the city. He called in Stand- 
ard Oil and said: "Your assessment 
from now on is $13,000,000." They 
said they would fight it in the 
courts. "All right," said Hague, 
"then it's $26,000,000." So Stand- 
ard Oil came to terms. 

No one before the CIO had seri- 
ously challenged Hague's rule. Over 
and over his police have violated 
fundamental constitutional guaran- 
ties of free speech, free assembly and 
free press. A city ordinance forbids 
the distribution of printed matter 
in any fashion whatsoever without 
a permit. Another ordinance for- 
bids any assembly anywhere with- 
out a permit Obviou^y, only “right " 
people can get a permit. Hague 
courts, the highest in the state, 
havie upheld these laws. 

league lizards the nationwide 
prominence, which his recent, con- 
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flict with the CIO and Civil Lib- 
erties Union have given him, with 
the air of a small boy who has been 
unjustly put upon. Why did they 
have to come over to Jersey when 
everything is going along all right? 
“They,” the leaders of the CIO 
and Civil Liberties Union, are “out- 
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siders,” they don*t belong in Jer- 
sey. 

Although he is vice-chairman 
of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, Hague has no national am- 
bitions. All he wants is to be left 
alone in the domain he has carved 
out for himself. 


*rbe House ^bat Just Grew 

T o DIVERT her mind from her grief over the loss of 
her husband, Mrs. William Wert Winchester, young 
widow of the head of Winchester Arms, was ad- 
vised by her physician to build herself a house without 
employing an architect. Hiring workmen only by the 
day,^ she started building near San Jose, California, and 
continued without intermission for 36 years until, at her 
death in 192a, the house rambled over acres of ground 
and had cost around ?5,ooo,ooo;* many of the workmen 
who had hoped for two weeks’ work when they started 
didn’t lo^e a day in 20 years, and made enough to retire on.^ 
The house is a jumble of 160 rooms, few of them on the 
same floor; and there are five different heating systems. One stairway 
has 42 steps two inches high, seven turns, and takes you up only ten 
feet. In Mrs. Winchester’s bedroom, a door hides myriads of gongs, 
push buttons, wires and signals, all so mixed up that no one knows what' 
they were used for or where they lead. There are 47 fireplaces, many of 
them blank; and 13 bathrooms with glass doors. One bath has two heat- 
ing units and no other fixtures. Another room has four fireplaces and 
five hot-air radiators; some of the doors have golden hinges. As the 
house grew, its bewildering maze of rooms, passages and blind stairways 
made it almost impossible for the servants to find their way about; and a 
housekeeper who had been there 18 years confessed that even she had 
never been over the whole house.* 

— 1. Weldon Mdick. 2. Edna May Brown, A History ITinehesUr House 

Embalmed News 

T he unique Paper House of Elis Stenman on Cape Ann, Massachu- 
setts, owes its existence to its owner’s dislike of throwing away the 
day’s news. After years of experimenting with paper preservatives, he 
perfected a process that makes it possible to fold or roll newspapers 
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tightly and fashion them into panels or furniture. The type remains 
legible, and the paper furniture can be taken apart and read at any 
time. In 1922 Mr. Stenman started building his house, using newsprint 
panels 21 5 sheets thick for the walls, similar to present-day prefabricated 
walls. Except for wood doors, window frames, roof and floor, the entire 
house is made of newspapers — 100,000 separate copies. * 

Gravure sections of Boston and New York papers make the ii-foot 
mantel; Lindbergh’s flight to Paris is recorded in the newspapers of 1927 
which make a writing desk; newspaper history of the World War is em- 
balmed in a bed. Newspapers from 48 states make a grandfather’s clock, 
those from 67 countries a bookcase, Christian Science Monitors a desk. 

The house may be taken apart and shown at the 1939 World’s Fair in 
New York. ~~ literary Digest 

Death Vfllley Palace 

F ive years and two million dollars were spent in building a baronial 
castle — part Spanish, part Norman, part Moorish and part pure 
Hollywood — which nestles on the side of Grapevine Canyon in Death 
Valley, the lowest, hottest place in the Unit^ States, more than 50 
miles from the nearest railroad. It is composed of nine turreted struc- 
tures, dazzling white, connected by a maze of underground passages and 
roofed with bright red tiles. The place is approached through gates of 
wood and wrought iron, and over a bridge across an artificial lake. 
Three-foot concrete walls insulate it against a desert heat that has been 
known to reach 134^ F. Within are stables large enough to shelter a 
troop; underground caves for the kitchen; an enormous living room con- 
taining a waterfall; a swimming pool; a two-story music room equipped 
with a 150,000 pipe organ. A glass tunnel following the lake shore has a 
beautiful underwater view, lighted at night in color. Innumerable foun- 
tains, fig, palm, and olive trees, and an Italian temple decorate the 
various gardens. 

This is the desert shack” of the famous Death Valley Scotty.” 
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«L/aN EMPLOYER had spent a great deal of money to ensure that his men 
should work under the best conditions. ”Now, whenever I enter the work- 
shop,” he said, ”I want to see every man cheerfully performing his task, 
and therefore I invite you to place in thi$ box any further suggestions as to 
how that can be brought about.” 

A week later the box was opened; it contained only one slip of paper, on 
which was written: ” Don’t wear rubber heels.” — The Hanhri Jgent Magmme 



41 The Constitution says they can't do it, but the 
states are erecting trade barriers against each other 

State Against State 

0 >ndensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly 
John T, Flynn 

Author of “Graft in Business/' “God's Gold,'* etc. 


B ack in 1933 the politician- 
economists were telling us 
^ that the trouble with Amer- 
ica was that she had lost her fron- 
tier. Maybe she has. But she has 
gained 48 new frontiers. — one for 
every state. For the states have gone 
in for protection of home industries 
and have been busily building tax 
barriers around themselves to keep 
out the hated merchandise of their 
sister states. 

The Constitution says the|states 
cannot impose duties and imposts 
on products from other states. But 
that doesn’t prevent the State of 
/Cansas from having 66 ports of en- 
try — more customhouses than the 
federal government has around two 
oceans and a Class A gulf. And it 
doesn’t prevent about 17 other states 
from splitting themselves off into as 
many little economic republics sur- 
rounded by border patrols to keep 
out salesmen, trucks, gasoline, liq- 
uor, cigarettes and other kinds of 
merchandise sold by “foreigners.” 

This parade began about 1933 
when Kansas found that a lot of 
bad bootleg gasoline was flowing 
into the state and was being sold 
free of the Kansas tax. It was per- 


fectly natural to guard against this 
abuse. So border police were posted 
on the highways leading into the 
state. The idea turned out to be 
a good one. First, it gave work to 
about 175 people. Next, the border 
patrol could be used not merely to 
keep bootleg gasoline out of the 
state, but also to make difficult the 
entry of all sorts of competitive 
products. Then the railroads dis- 
covered that they had a neat little 
weapon with which to swat their 
most hated enemy, the automobile. 
The truck that wants to go through 
Kansas must now pay a tax of i ^ 
cents per ton-mile. The driver of a 
5-ton truck told me he had to fork 
out $31.50 for a 4204nile trip through 
the state, plus $16 in gasoline taxes 
— $47.50 for two days in Kansas! 

The transcontinent^ traveler who 
sets out for the Pacific Coast in a 
car must brave these custom and 
inspection guards as he enters and 
leaves Kansas, Colorado, Utah and 
California and, if he chooses the 
Southern route. New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

On entering some states that have 
large gasoline taxes, the trucks, and 
in some cases private cars, are com- 
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pelled to pay a tax on the gasoline 
in the tank. This is to force “for- 
eigners” to buy gasoline within the 
state. 

In other states, like Oklahoma, 
the out-of-state car is stopped at 
the state border and the driver must 
declare his cargo of cigarettes, beer 
or gasoline — ^1 subject to a state 
tax. At other ports of entry an out- 
of-state truck must take out a regu- 
lar state license, paying an applica- 
tion fee of $ 2 ^ and one twelfth of 
the usual yearly plate fee. And in 
most places there is a special look- 
out for the traveling salesman — 
the symbol of the monster Trade 
who is taking business away from 
the “native” merchant to make a 
profit for the “foreigner.” 

Even though all the 17 states have 
not actually put their laws into ef- 
fect, some of them being merely re- 
taliatory threats, the trend is toward 
increasing the number of states and 
the number of uses to which the 
ports of entry are put. The whole 
movement marks one of the most 
dangerous drifts ii^ business that 
have appeared in this country in 
years. 

Of course it is entirely possible 
that certain special individuals may 
be, temporarily at least, aided by 
these devices. But the movement is 
based upon a complete disregard of 
the fact that every town and village 
is not a little market to itself. In 
Iowa a great cereal factory makes 
its product out of Iowa corn and 
spends its entire payroll in Iowa 


labor, but sells almost all of its prod- 
uct outside the state. It may be all 
right for Iowa to set up barriers to 
prevent the people of other states 
from “taking good Iowa» money” 
out of the state, but Iowa would be 
in a very sad condition if it were 
prevented from selling its products 
in other states and bringing good 
New York, Illinois, and Alabama 
money into Iowa. 

It has happened here before. In 
fact, we started this country off that 
way. Massachusetts began it, right 
after the Revolution, by putting a 
tarifiF on British ships and goods. 
New Hampshire* and Rhode Island 
joined her. This hurt Connecticut, 
because it kept out all British goods, 
which Connecticut needed. So Con- 
necticut put a retaliatory tariff on 
Massachusetts and threw her ports 
open to Britain. Pennsylvania made 
discriminatory regulations against 
Delaware. New York slapped a duty 
payment on fuel brpught in from 
Connecticut, and the merchants of 
Connecticut replied by not ship- 
ping anything to New York. , ‘ 

Where all this would have ended 
no one can say, except probably in 
the establishment of 13 isolated lit- 
tle republics. 

To put an end to this the Consti- 
tution provided that “no state shall 
lay any impost or duties on imports 
or exports, except what may be ab- 
solutely necessary for executing its 
inspection laws . . . and all such 
laws shall be subject to the revision 
and control of the Congress.” And 
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the next paragraph provides that 
no state without the consent of C)n- 
gre^ shall lay any duty on tonnage. 
How they manage to get around 
these provisions must be left to the 
constitutional lawyer. 

The isolationist states do not stop 
at the port-of-entry laws. California 
is a great wine state. But if her citi- 
zens drink beer she wants them to 
drink California beer. So California 
imposes a special tax on beers made 
outside California. Wisconsin is a 
great dairy state, so she adds a spe- 
cial tax to the federal tax on oleo- 
margarine to . jjteep out butter’s 
greatest rival. 

In 1935, Washington State adopted 
a two-percent sales tax. Whereupon 
Washingtonians went outside the 
state to do their buying. To offset 
this, Washington devised tftb *‘use 
tax.” Now if you bring an article 
into the state you will have to pay 
a two-percent tax for the privilege 
of using that article in Washington. 
- When Uncle Sam was building 
the Grand Coulee Dam, the Wash- 
ington tax collector loaded use taxes 
on all the contractors’ purchases of 
machinery and supplies from other 
states. The contractors took the 
matter to court, claiming that it 
was a tax upon the operation of in- 
terstate commerce. The Supreme 
Court said it wasn’t. When goods 
start from Pennsylvania and travel 
to Washington they are in com- 
merce while they are moving. When 
they get to Washington commerce 
is over. And this was a tax on the 


use of the goods after they got tliere. 

Since Washington got away with 
that, at least eight of the 24 states 
with sales taxes have gone in for use 
taxes — California, Colorado, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Iowa, Kansas, Utah and 
Wyoming. And in good time, doubt- 
less, most of the others will. For 
nothing can come into style so fast 
as a new tax in this country. 

And now a new and dangerous 
idea makes its appearance — a by- 
product of the minimum-wage bat- 
tle. The proposal is that once a state 
adopts a wage standard for its fac- 
tories, it shall be permitted to ex- 
clude the products of factories in 
other states which have lower wage 
levels. Thus, South Carolina would 
not be permitted to ship into Massa- 
chusetts. Alabama would not be 
permitted to ship into Michigan. In 
turn Michigan might be prohibited 
from shipping into Massachusetts. 
This, of course, is the protective- 
tariff' principle applied to the states. 
And it would mean, if adopted, the 
creation of 48 independent states, 
each nestling behind a wall of em- 
bargoes and trade restrictions and 
tariff taxes. * 

The big question is — where will 
all this end? The utter blindness of 
communities to their real interests 
where sectional emotions are aroused 
is startling. A farm association sec- 
retary in a small Iowa village once 
told me that that town was, as to 
all essentials, completely self-sus- 
taining. We could put a wall around 
ourselves and we would have eatin’ 
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and sleepin’ and wearin’.” That is the Union. In turn they must sub- 
probably true. But they wouldn’t mit to a little tapping themselves, 
have much. Because, as that town The development of this country 
is organized, its one source of reve- has been built on several forces, 
nue is corn and hogs; and, save for But certainly one of them lias been 
a trivial amount, all the produce of its vast, free market. If we are now 
the farmers, on whom that town de- to turn back the clock 150 years 
pends, is sold outside. That town and are to break the country up 
and all other towns that produce into 48 small markets, and even 
anything whatsoever must tap the hundreds of smaller markets, the 
pockets of people in every state of end of our progress is in sight. 


cJo QfHarneJl — III — 

Excerpt from Richard Harding Davis ^ His Day” 

Fairfax Downey 

O NE DAY in London, Richard Hard- lantic. Speculation was rife on the con- 
ing Davis, famous reporter and tents of the letter — surely it contained 
novelist, still unmarried at 35, was an engagement ring or at least a pro- 
writing notes, while a small, trimly posal. It held neither, for such matters 
uniformed messenger boy of 14 waited had already been broached to the lady 
to deliver them. without success. 

”Jaggers,” Davis directed, “take Jiggers beat the mails by several 

this to the Duchess of and this to hours, and in 18 days, with 8400 miles 

No. — St. James’s Square, and” — he behind him, was back in London to be 
picked up a third letter and his eyes met by cheering crowds. A duchess 
twinkled — “take this as quickly as pinned a gold medal on him, and the 
possible to Miss Cecil Clark, Prairie Queen herself received him at a fSte. 
Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A.” The letter, which J aggers had placed, 

Jaggers stepped up and accepted the along with a bunch of violets, in Cecil 
letters without batting an eye. “Yes, Clark’s hands, won a reply, and later a 
sir. Very good, sir,” he replied imper- cable suggesting that Davis come back, 
turbably. He and Miss Clark were married that 

Davis had no idea the affair would spring — May 4, 1899. A toy figure of 
become known, but several days after Jajggers occupied the center of the 
Jaggers slipped away from London, wading cake, and Jaggers himself came 
the pride of the boy’s father let the from Ellwand to fill the post of “but- 
secret out, and soon it was all over tons” in the household of the bride and 
town; cables flashed it across the At- grix>m. (Scribaen) 



1QAMBOO, the strang- 
JD est and most val- 
uable grass in the 
world, is now being 
grown successfully in 
our southern states, 
where there arc more 
than 50,000,000 acres 

of wasteland suitable 

for its cultivation. the tree even when 

For more than 30 years, plant hunters fully ripe, and a new apple which will 
roamed the Far East seeking varieties keep for a month without cold storage, 
that could be grown on a commercial have been developed by the University 

scale in America, for we import annu- of Minnesota fruit breeding station, 
ally f 2,000,000 worth of bamboo. It is 

us^ in an infinite variety of products: qpHE Dalmatian pumpkin, a new va- 
bird cages, canes, fishing rods, wheel- JL riety introduced by A. F. Yeager, a 
barrows, flutes, fans, ropes, candlewicks, North Dakota horticulturist, is not 
brooms, bottles, water pails, art work, only good for pies, but has seeds which, 
etc. By stimulating its production here, roasted in butter and salt, rival nuts as 
Department of Agriculture officials hope an after-dinner tidbit. ^ Suceejjfui Famine 
to supply much of this demand. Already 

there are flourishing groves in Florida, Trj^ROM rocky, cut-over pineland, and 

Georgia and California. Jl from soil so poor that it would bring 

One of the best types for our soil and a snort of disgust from a northern 

climate is the giant timber bamboo, farmer, southern Florida is going to 

which is more than three feet around market with a new fruit that may be- 

and sometimes attains the height of an come Americans most profitable tree 

eight-story building, shooting upward crop — the Persian lime. It is grown 

during the rainy season at a rate of a south of Miami, in a narrow strip 20 

foot a day. Other varieties make orna- miles long and less than 10 miles wide, 

mental plants for windbreaks, hedges The tree bears three heavy crops annu- 

and gardens; still others are excellent ally. The fruit is dark green, thin- 

food. — Edwin Teak in Popular Sciente skinned, SecdleSS, filled with juice of the 

most delicious flavor and aroma. 


New Fashions 
for 

Old Crops 


erage geranium plant 
and can be kept in 
any sunroom. Yet it 
bears peaches of the 
usual size and flavor. 

— E. B. Garnett in Kansar 
Ctip Star 


NEW PLUM which 
. will not fall off 


A BIRD-PROOF cherry has been devel- 
oped by Paul Stark, the horticul- 
turist to whom came Luther Burbank’s 
undeveloped plant secrets. The fruit is 
a golden yellow and very sweet, but ap- 
parently the birds don’t think it as 
juicy and ripe as the red variety. 

Perhaps most surprising among Mr. 
Stark’s discoveries is a dliarf peach 
tree, which grows no larger than the av- 


— Country CmtUman 

S OME YEARS AGO Rudolph Boysen, 
Superintendent of Parks at Ana- 
heim, California, began cross-pollinizing 
blackberry blossoms with raspberry and 
loganberry pollen, and the Boysenberry, 
which is rapidly gaining popularity, is 
the result. Its flavor is superior to any 
of the brambles, the fruit runs approxi- 
mately one inch through and more than 
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one and one-half inches long, and the 
vines bear prolifically. The first of the 
new fruit was distributed in 1932 to the 
nurseries, and they have been propa- 
gating from the original stock ever since 
to keep up with the demand for plants. 

— MtfkH Growirs* Journal and The Amtriean 
Fruit Growtr 

T he world’s first laige-scale orchards 
of tung, for whose crop there is an 
insatiable domestic market, are on the 
Gulf borders of Florida, Texas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi, the only part of 
the U. S. which has the soil and climate 
that these trees require. Mississippi 
alone has 75,000 acres of orchards. Tung 
oil is practically indispensable in the 
making of paint and varnish, electrical 
supplies and airplane accessories. It has 
remarkable elasticity and powerful dry- 
ing qualities. Its purgative powers are a 
hundred times that of castor oil; tung 
leaves, bruised, are used by the Negroes 
working around the orchards to heal 
open wounds. A by-product is a bal- 
anced fertilizer whose value is similar 
to that of cottonseed meal. 

Tung trees have no known enemy in 
the form of insects or blight; they re- 
quire practically no cultivation, no fer- 
tilizer. The tree reaches peak produc- 
tion in eight years and keeps steadily 
to the mark for about 40 years. In 
China, where the trees exist on a star- 
vation diet, they average seven pounds 
of oil per tree. Transplanted to virgin 
soil in the United States, they average 
from 10 to 20 pounds. 

Country Homo and Busimss Wnk 

W HEN Genghis Khan swept down 
from the high Asiatic steppes his 
enemies marveled at the toughness of 
his hordes of Mongolian ponies, which 


had grazed on crested wheat grass. 
Centuries later, an American plant ex- 
plorer found this grass in Siberia; sent 
seeds of it home in 1898. Now it prom- 
ises to be worth more than all the 
Khan’s treasure, with power to redeem 
millions of acres of arid land on the 
northern great plains — formerly graz- 
ing land, but plowed up for wheat dur- 
ing the World War. In two years’ time 
it has done a better job of regrassing 
wrong-side-up Montana land than na- 
ture is able to do in 50 years. Crested 
wheat yields twice as much forage as 
native grass in extremely dry years, 
produces twice as much beef, chokes 
weed growth, shows no bad effects from 
heavy grazing. 

There are no records of this grass 
ever having been killed by cold or 
drought in the United States, once it 
has been established. 

U SING a secret process of treating 
seeds, James F. Craven of Glen- 
dale, California, has created an entirely 
new type of plant that has all the char- 
acteristics of the original species — ex- 
cept size. His tiny rosebushes reach a 
total height of two inches at maturity 
and bear fiery-red roses half the size of 
a dime. Fir and spruce trees, grown 
from treated seeds, are only a foot tall, 
though normal trees of the same age 
would tower 100 feet. Some of Craven’s 
trees have yielded edible fruit. His tiny 
oranges, for example, have an excellent 
flavor. A full-grown pine tree, small 
enough to decorate a living-room 
table, has cones smaller than caraway 
seeds. At first glance, you would think 
hjis midget oaks were simply young. 
But close inspection reveals gnarled, 
tfwisted' trunb, thick bark on the . 
branches. ^ Popular Scimei 



41 A new drug holds out hope for diminatiiig 
our South’s most insidious disease 

PFill JVe fFipe Out Malaria ? 

Condensed from Country Gentleman 
Paul de Kruif 

Author of “Microbe Hunters," “Men Against Death," etc. 

r is no longer a question of Yet the man-to-mosquito-to-man 
whether we can wipe malaria chain must be broken. If mosqui- 
out of the United States. It has toes can’t be kept from giving ma- 
become the tougher question — will laria to men, why can’t we keep 
we? men from infecting mosquitoes? 

Malaria, which kills 3,000,000 be- Another weapon is quinine, which 
ings yearly in an unending world- has saved millions from malarious 
wide massacre, is not even thinning death. It cures individual cases won- 
to be conquered in our South. It derfully. Yet quinine has dismally 
kills thousands of our people every failed to prevent malaria’s wrecking 
year; it rots the blood of millions the blood of our Southern millions, 
more, draining their energy so that Malaria microbes are tough, and in 
they’re less than half alive. It does many a human being the curative 
more to wreck the developmeftt and doses doctors have to use are so 
prosperity of our rural &uth than terrific they’re dangerous. Many 
all other diseases put together. prefer the disease to the cure! Thus 
Malaria spreads in just one way: the chain of infection survives, and 
by one kind of she mosquito. This malaria continues in the community, 
insectsucks the blood of an infected When it became evident that* 

person; then she bites and spits the the man-to-mosquito-to-man chain 
microbes back into healthy people, couldn’t be broken by quinine, a 
Why can’t our bug hunters, using team of German microbe hunters 
oil, Paris green and drainage ditches, began to seek a synthetic drug 
destroy all mosquito breeding places? which would do the trick. By 1925 
Such measures made the Panama they had cooked up a chemical 
Canal possible. But — aside from which, in experiments with malaria 
the enormous cost — if our South in canary birds, was real poison for 
were thoroughly drained of all its male and female microbes. Here 
waters that hatch malaria mosqui- was power that quinine lacked. But 
toes, the land, with a greatly low- there are two kinds of malaria mi- 
ered water table, might no longer crobes, sexual and sexless neuters, 
support its millions of human beings. These neuters are the real killers. 

® Curtis Pu^. Co., Indspendencs Square, Pbiladelpbia, Pa. 

{Country Gentieman, June, 
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Yet, strangely, it is the male and 
female microbes that perpetuate the 
chain of malarious death. It is these 
that a mosquito sucks into her stom- 
ach, where they beget myriads of 
malaria-microbe children which Mrs. 
Mosquito injects into the blood of 
healthy people. 

To test this new coal-tar chemi- 
cal — “plasmoquine” — on humans, 
German microbe hunter Roehl hur- 
ried to Spain where malignant, 
tropical malaria was raging. June, 
1925, he sent an excited telegram 
back to Germany: plasmoquine 

KILLS SEXUAL MALARIA PARASITES 
IN HUMAN beings! 

But plasmoquine was feeble 
against the murderous sexless mi- 
crobes. Quinine could cure malaria 
but couldn’t powerfully prevent it. 
Plasmoquine could prevent mala- 
ria from going via mosquito from 
man to man. But couldn’t cure it. 

Our searchers struck off on a new 
chemical trail — something that 
would kill these sexless microbes. 
And in 1930, after five years of toil- 
ing, they developed a complicated 
drug which they called ‘‘atabrine.” 

Like wildfire, beginning 1932, the 
little yellow pills of atabrine spread 
over the tropical world. And no 
death-fighting remedy — with the 
possible exception of salvarsan for 
syphilis and insulin for diabetes — 
has ever had such a roaring Tes of 
scientific approval. From India, from 
Africa, from the Dutch East Indies, 
from Central and South America 
— from all dangerously malarious 


tropical regions — came scientific 
cheers for atabrine. 

Compared to quinine, these pills 
were harmless. At worst, they col- 
ored some people’s skin§ yellow for 
a while. Babies could take them 
safely. And it was amazing how 
little atabrine you needed to cure 
most malarious people. One little 
pill, by mouth, three times a day, 
for five days or at longest seven. 
Atabrine magically brought people 
moribund with malignant malaria 
back from the grave. It began to be 
reported in many a tropical pest- 
hole that doctors no longer feared 
even that mosfr sinister form of ma- 
laria, “ black-water fever,” in which 
shivering grows more and more vio- 
lent, fevers fiercer and fiercer, the 
blood dissolving and running out 
of the doomed one in horrid dark 
red urine. 

Georgia’s State Health Commis- 
sioner T. F. Abercrombie heard of 
the miracles atabrine was perform- 
ing in the tropical hospitals of the 
United Fruit Company. In 1933 he 
sent State Epidemiologist Daniel 
Seckinger, armed with these new- 
fangled pills, to Calhoun County, 
Georgia. Here malaria was so vi- 
cious that hardly a white family 
could live in its rural regions. Here 
80 out of every 100 rural school 
children, in 1932, showed their blood 
.peppered with malaria parasites. 

May, 1933, when the mosquitoes 
began their sinister humming. Seek- 
inger split these farm people up into 
two gangs: To half the families, in 
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which* he found any case of mala- 
ria, he gave the 15 pills of atabrine. 
' And^since the county was notorious 
for its malignant malaria, he fed 
those same families very tiny amounts 
of plasmoquine three times a week 
all summer to keep them from giv- 
ing mosquitoes that deadly infec- 
tion. 

That autumn there was no doubt 
of the answer. The persons who did 
not take atabrine suffered six times 
the amount of malaria suffered by 
the families under atabrine. Having 
thus proved the effectiveness of 
atabrine, Seckinger gave his magic 
pills to cure all who were sick. 

In the bad malaria of 1934 that 
followed, it was plain that this 
1933 atabrine dosage hadn’t left 
many microbes for the 1934 mos- 
quitoes. While malaria was ej^emic 
over the rest of Calhoun County — 
death rate at the terrible high of 
109 per 100,000 — in all of Seck- 
inger’s 54 square miles there wasn’t 
much malaria. And not one person 
died of it. 

In February, 1934, Glynn Coun- 
ty’s Health Commissioner Dr. M. E. 
Winchester started another experi- 
ment. Aided by seven FERA nurses 
and FERA funds to provide free 
atabrine, he canvassed every last 
home of Glynn County’s rural fam- 
ilies. Forty percent of them gave a 
history of undoubted malaria the 
year before. Winchester set up four 
health centers, with nurses to ex- 
amine, teach and treat all who came 
complaining of *‘dumb chills and 
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innard fever.” The nurses enforced 
a rule that if any member of a fam- 
ily was malarious — everyone in the 
family got the 1 5-pill treatment. 

That summer and autumn there 
was at least 90 percent less mala- 
ria, and no deaths from it in Glynn 
County. Less than 50 people had to 
come back for a second treatment, 
and the schoolteachers were amazed 
because no children had to be sent 
home from school with chills and 
fever. 

^ 935 > Winchester extended 
his tests to notoriously malarious 
parts of McIntosh County, again 
with conclusive results. The health 
record of these former pestholes 
was maintained through the sum- 
mers of 1936 and 1937. 

Meanwhile the systematic 15-pill 
treatment in the Glynn County 
health centers every spring, of all 
members of all families with any mem- 
ber malarious y had reduced that an- 
cient, perennial, lifesapping plague 
to hardly more than a memory. And. 
in the blood-test surveys Winches- 
ter made each year from 1934 to 
1937, in no year did the positives 
reach one percent. This record for 
that invincibly malarious corner of 
our Southland is unprecedented. 

Despite this, there are malariol- 
ogists high in authority who admit 
they still have to be shown. Dr. 
L. L. Williams, Jr., of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, points out 
that malaria has up-and-down 
swings in periods of years. He fears 
that Dr. Winchester’s experiments 
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began on a downswing in 1934, and 
that when the upswing starts, ata- 
brine may be powerless. 

To such criticism Winchester re- 
plies: “If Tm wrong, Tm anxious 
to be shown. The Georgia state lab- 
oratory examinations of the peo- 
ple's blood show there's very little 
malaria. People aren't losing work 
time from mdaria. They aren't dy- 
ing from it. What 1 want to find out 
is what’s wrong with the experi- 
ment.” 

Winchester is building Exhibit A 


for all Southern rural regions that 
can't wipe, out malaria by wiping 
out mosquitoes. If men no longer 
can give malaria tto mosquitoes, the 
man-to-mosquito-to-marf chain is 
broken, and malaria should disap- 
pear in a few years. 

No great organization would be 
necessary to carry this fight to a 
finish. Physicians working with 
health men and nurses in a county 
could fight this war for not much 
more than |io,ooo a year. Is that 
extravagant? 


♦ ♦ 
♦ 


C0^luma^e for ihe Q^ale 


j^NE OF the most dangerous ideas 
undermining the foundations of 
this republic today is the belief that an 
American woman can deck herself out 
in the colors of the rainbow with im- 
punity, but that an American man who 
shows any desire to get a little color 
into his ensemble is'lacking in virility. 
A man has just as much feeling for 
color as a woman and needs color just 
as much. No man can go about in- 
definitely in brown worst^ or pepper- 
and-salts without suffering the conse- 
quences in a lowering of morale and a 
gradual depletion of optimism. 

In Revolutionary times American 
men were always dressed as though 
they were about to escort Mrs. S. Stan- i 
wood Menken to a Beaux-Arts Ball,i 
and nobody thought any the worse of 
them for it. Benjamin Franklin, in his 


snufF-colored smallclothes, was a horri- 
ble example of what the well-dressed 
man should not wear. 

When a woman feels low in her mind 
she goes out and buys some bright new 
kicl^haw to wear. It dispels her blues 
and gives her courage once more to face 
the bufFetings of fate. When a man gets 
into the dumps he cannot have that re- 
lief. I ha^ to satisfy my craving for 
color in the privacy of my home. I have 
a red dressing gown speclded with white 
dots, and nothing refreshes me more, 
after a hard day at the verb foundry, 
than to put on that red dressing 
gown. 

Theday will come when color-starved 
American men will kick over the traces, 
dofF their sober tweeds and serges, and 
cut themselves suits frohi doth of 
gold. — Frank Sutthriii in Tkf Ntm Yorker 



Fm Afraid FU JWever Be a Beauty 

Condensed from You 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 

I t’s not that I don’t want to be Hopkins Joyce while a creature 
a beauty, that 1 don’t yearn to who might be Miss 1938 slathers 
be dripping with glamour. It’s the face with scented creams and 
just that I don’t see how any woman lotions is sheer opiate bliss. It is 
can find time to do to herself all the very helpful if the cook has walked 
things that apparently must be out or if a Harvard senior tells you 
done to be beautiful or how anyone he likes you because you remind 
without the strength of. mind of a him of his mother, 
foreign missionary can keep up such When I am in this vulnerable 
a regime. To read the accounts of state the young lady asks me just 
all the elaborate pains the well- what I’ve been using on my face 
known It-girls take to make them- in a tone that implies she suspects 
selves a menace to every happy it’s scouring powder. She tells me 
home — how they pat their chins that what my skin cells are crying 
with one kind of cream, ruh their for is their new “ Wonder CrSme,” 
temples with another, apply lip- composed of water lilies and the 
rouge with a Japanese paintbrush female glands of South American 
and sit for hours with their elbows turtles. She then dabs on some- 
in fragrant oil — is indeed inspir- thing that feels and smells the way 
ing. But how do they manage to do Marlene Dietrich looks, explaining, 
it? Maybe they don’t have hus- how it turns wrinkles into dimples 
bands who when they’re in the and creates such sex appeal that 
midst of a little retiring facial yell it can be employed only sparingly, 
out, “Aren’t you ever coming to Then I’m covered in thick layers 
bed?” And maybe those same hus- of goop and gently mauled until I 
bands on beholding them creamed almost fall asleep, thinking peace- 
and anointed don’t utter cries of fully I’m glad I came after all. But 
pain and tell them to go wash their suddenly, sneaking up from behind, 
faces. ' she clamps some pungent cloth over 

I try. About three times a year my face, ties it tightly over my 
I go in for one of those sybaritic head. I can’t swallow. I can’t see. 
debauches known as a “facial.” I There’s one fearful moment when 
do it because, while it may not lift I’m afraid I can’t breathe. And she 
my face, it does my morale. To re- goes away and leaves me in this 
dine in a boudoir fit for Peggy horrifying beauty mask. But as I 
® Fub. Co,^ In€^ 724 Fifth Ave^ N. T. C. 

^ {ToUt Summer^ 
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finally start to summon the man- 
ager, back she comes as though 
nothing had happened. 

Quelled, I allow her to soothe 
me with a few more lotions, and lie 
there inert while she makes me as 
beguiling as Manon Lescaut with 
subtle eyeshadow, subtle face pow- 
der, not-so-subtle rouge and down- 
right hussy lipstick. When she fi- 
nally permits me to look at myself 
in a mirror, I chirp like a newborn 
sparrow, amazed that this beauty 
is actually me. She sells me so hard 
on my own possibilities that in- 
variably 1 leave with my arms full 
of creams and lotions and my soul 
full of determination to do right by 
myself. But I never do. 

Whenever I do lie down for half 
an hour with a mud pack on my 
face and pads on my eyelids, the 
phone rings. Or if the phone doesn’t 
ring, my child enters and on seeing 
me screams with fright. 

However, I continue to have spas- 
modic attacks of beauty culture 
brought on by the cosmetic ads for 
which I am a complete sucker. 
These fall into two lines of sales 
talk, the ** glamour” and the “sci- 
entific.” The former presents the 
picture of some ravishing creature 
in an attitude that implies she’s 
about to be yet more ravished. And 
in the blurb below, which is the 


“tropic-seas-night-of-love” sort of 
thing, the purchaser of the product 
is assured of romance, seduction 
and general hell-raising. In fact, 
with every jar comes a free ticket 
down the primrose path. 

In the “scientific” ad we see an 
enlargement of the cutaneous and 
subcutaneous layers, revealing those 
hungry little cells clamoring for 
their morning cosmetic. Below is 
the photograph of a research lab- 
oratory which has consecrated it- 
self to bringing a perfect complex- 
ion within the reach of every woman. 
After years of research they have 
hit upon an ingredient that can be 
likened in importance only to the 
discovery of radium — and that ex- 
tra ten bucks meant for the savings 
bank goes into a jar of “Dynavite 
Miracle” which in all probability 
I shall never find time to use. 

One never-ending joy about these 
products is the wording of the di- 
rections that accompany them. The 
face is not cleaned, it is cleansed. A 
skin softener is said to be satinmng. 
Rejuvenation has been supplant^ 
by the incredible word youthifyingy 
and even an old-fashioned pimple 
is referred to with averted eyes as 
an acne condition. 

Ah mel It is all most exquisite 
and I do wish I could manage to fit 
it ini 


Chauneey Depewy asked what kind of exercise he took, answered: 
“I get my exercise acting as pallbearer to my friends who exercise.” 

— Tbomai GQ|liMii ia Poitlaad SaiuTay Ttlegnm 



How the State Police checkmate 
criminals before they strike 

Crime-Proofing the Countryside 

Condensed from Scribner's Magazine 
Gretta Palmer 

OUR JOB to figure where a late at night, remember it may be 
I criminal plans to operate and a holdup. Jot down the license num- 
JL then get there ahead of him,” ber before you come outside. Don't 
said George O’Reilly, of the New have much cash around at night. 
York State Police. We were rolling Five dollars in change ought to be 
along in an all-white police sedan plenty. No sense in tempting the 
near Troy, N. Y., on a routine neighborhood boys. And I see those 
patrol; and the very fact that it toilet doors have keys. Lots of ban- 
was routine demonstrates effectively dits have locked the owners inside 
the new crime-proofing technique while they got away. Why don’t 
now employed by the police of New you throw the keys away and put 
York and half a dozen other states, on inside bolts? And here’s our tele- 
CXir first stop was at a Hew gas phone number. Don’t be afraid to 
station. O’Reilly welcomed the pro- use it.” 

prietor to the neighborhood, looked O’Reilly’s next stop was at a 
around a few minutes, and then poultry farm, off on a side road, 
launched into a lecture on holdups. The farmer had heard that a gang . 

*^Your telephone’s out of sight of chicken thieves over the state 
from the road. That’s fine. You may line had been gassing the birds, and 
want to use it without being seen, wanted to know how to meet this 
sometime. But those telephone new threat. Some State Police are 
wires up the wall are too exposed: using a system of tattoo marks sim- 
anybody with a pair of shears could ilar to cattle branding. Farmers are 
cut you off. Get the company to assigned numbers which they tattoo 
enclose them in a conduit. onto the wings; if their birds are 

notice you left a monkey stolen and offered for sale, they can 
wrench on the ground by the tank, be traced to their proper owners. 
Any bandit can use it to knock you “ You’ll get a warning,” O’Reilly 
out. And that pump handle un- told the farmer. ” They always send 
screws too easy. It’d make a tough out a scout first, to study the lay- 
weapon. Better have it welded on. out. Write down the license number 
”And whenever a car pulls up of any stranger who comes around. 

Harlan Logan Associates, Inc., $7^ Lexingjton Aoe,, H, T, C. 

{Scribner's, August, 'j8) 
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He may be trying to buy junk or 
sell magazines.” 

O’Reilly explained that chicken 
stealing varied with poultry prices, 
for the law of supply and demand 
works in the underworld as else- 
where. Before the price of scrap 
iron rose, nobody stole plumbing 
pipes from summer homes. But 
thieves have been busy ever since 
Japan started buying scrap iron for 
munitions. 

The Trooper shortly pulled up in 
front of a chain grocery. A gray- 
haired manager greeted us and 
while O’Reilly looked around, he 
told me he had recently accepted a 
bad check for $io worth of grocer- 
ies, and that O’Reilly’s fellow 
troopers had caught the crook. The 
extent of crime-proofing against 
such offenses is suggested by the 
fact that the Michigan State Police 
are now asking merchants to finger- 
print strangers wishing to cash 
checks. New York’s handling of 
merchants was revealed by O’Reilly’s 
talk. 

“Your telephone’s kind of close 
to the front door,” he said. “Why 
don’t you move it into a back room. 
Some Saturday night, when the 
store’s full of customers, you may 
have a holdup, and anybody work- 
ing at the back might have a chance 
to slip out and phone us the alarm. 
And, John, don’t ever stay here 
Saturday evening without at least ’ 
two men clerks in the store. 

“Now, the safe. You’ve got it in 
a dark corner. Why not drag it to 


the front of the store and keep a 
light burning over it all night? When 
we pass on patrol, we can glance in 
and see if the light’s oik 

“Another thing: get a 50-cent 
burglar alarm for both doors. Even 
if nobody else hears it go off, it’ll 
scare a burglar, and ten to one he’ll 
run away.” 

I asked why the State Police 
didn’t urge merchants to send their 
money to the banks — use the night 
depository after hours. O’Reilly 
said that few men know how to 
blow a safe, “but any punk can 
hold up a mes&nger carrying money 
to the bank.” This was in line with 
the basic theory of crime-proofing 
which Chief Inspector Albert Moore 
explained to me when we got back 
to troop headquarters. He said 
that “all criminals are lazy”; that 
any man will steal a million dollars 
if it is made safe for him, but if 
stealing is turned into hard, dan- 
gerous and unprofitable work, few 
men will even try it. 

The criminal’s tendency to re- 
peat himself helps the police in their 
crime-proofing plan. For example, 
car thieves who habitually steal 
Chevrolets will never take a Plym- 
outh or a Ford. This combination 
of laziness and habit helps the po- 
lice. When O’Reilly stopped at a 
roadside restaurant to warn against 
a gang passing counterfeit fio bills, 
he could tell the proprietor that 
they invariably ordered hambuigers 
and always had th^ brought to 
the car. 
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Crime-proofing has a thousand 
phaSes. The very conspicuousness 
of a brightly painted police car is a 
crime deterrent. The marksmanship 
of troopers in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts has driven many criminals to 
the West. The police teletype, now 
enabling as many as seven eastern 
states to blockade every highway 
leading out of a town, has caused 
bank robbers to be particularly 
chary of daylight holdups in this 
section. 

In New York the police request 
hardware stores to put guns and 
ammunition in a safe before locking 
up. They ask garage owners to 
make a record of any car brought 
in with broken headlights or fresh 
dents. Thev encourage the^use of 
tear-gas tubes in sm^ banks (the 
tubes are placed behind the bars 
of the cages so the teller can re- 
lease them by pressing a foot pedal). 
And they ask homeowners to let 
the Troopers know when they are 
closing their homes — whereupon 
the police put up signs warning in- 
truders that Troopers will be drop- 
ping in at irregular intervals. This 
type of crime-proofing has elimi- 
nated 80 percent of summer-home 
crimes. 

In New Jersey, the State Police 
have elaborate holdup drills for 
bank employes. In case of a holdup 
each man is responsible for observ- 
ing everything that happens in a 
sii^l area near where he works: he 
must be able to report afterwards 
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on the criminals’ peculiarities of 
speech, gait, dress, the make of car 
they use, etc. Tellers are also asked 
to place small marks inside the 
cages, beginning about five feet 
from the floor and going up six 
inches at a time, so they can judge 
the height of any bandit who faces 
them. 

Like other criminals, bank ban- 
dits are creatures of habit, said 
Inspector Moore. The New York 
State Police warn bankers that there 
are three types of holdup men: 
those who pull their jobs as soon as 
the bank opens in the morning, be- 
fore there are any customers 
around; those who choose the lunch 
hour, when some of the employes 
are out; and the greedy gangs who 
operate just before three o'clock, 
when the cash drawers are full. 
Bank employes are trained to be 
especially alert at these times. 

The New York State Police had 
a bank Holdup recently at 11:30 in 
the morning: at once they analyzed 
it as an amateur job. In blockading 
the roads by which the gang might 
escape, they didn't look for high- 
powered bullet-proof cars or des- 
perate men with sub-machine guns. 
They sought — and found — an 
old Ford sedan with a crowd of 
scared farm boys who had never 
tried to rob a bank before. 

“What structure do you think 
has the lowest crime appeal in a 
town ?” Inspector Moore asked me. 

“A school," I said. 

But I was wrong. Last year a 
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free-lance burglar in Oneida County, 
N. Y., took in around ^100 a week, 
rifling schools over weekends. Most 
school principals kept the children’s 
savings-account money in metal 
lockers, instead of safes, until the 
State Police warned them. This in- 
genious thief is now in jail along- 
side another specialist — a man 


who stole nothing but slot machines 
from poolrooms. 

The safest building in a town is 
the U. S. Post Office. Crooks have 
learned to fear the* G-Men. And 
they are rapidly coming to respect 
the whole measure of the menace 
that the State Police offer them 
today. 


♦ ♦ 

♦ 

QOU. QU, tn cJj)orl5 

C>^icYCLE ARCHERY, which IS providing new thrills for bicycling 
fans, is played on tandems. One rider concentrates on the pedaling, 
the other does the shooting. Competitors are sent away from the 
starting line at a signal from a timer, ride at top speed toward the 
targets, then swing down the firing line, releasing arrows at straw- 
filled objects placed at fixed intervals. Then the contestants return 
at breakneck speed — the time required, as well as the accuracy of 
their hits, figuring in the scoring. — Thomas V. Haney in N. Y. Times 


^L^housands of Russians are making flights from a “parachute- 
catapult” in Leningrad’s Kirov Park of Rest and Culture. The 
apparatus, which can handle 70 people an hour, consists of a power- 
ful motor with a screw-fan revolving in a horizontal plane, with a 
metal grating above, on which the jumper stands. The fan generates 
a tremendous vertical air current, which fills a specially designed 
parachute and drives it into the air until it reaches a point at which 
the force of the current equals the downward pull of the jumper’s 
weight. This “ceiling” varies with the weight or the jumper; usually 
it is some 260 feet. The jumper lands just as if he had leaped from an 
airplane. — lUnstnSei London News 
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// h noi mutrable to ie Uind; it is miserable to 
he incapaUe oj enduring Uindnoss. — Join MUtoft 



Seventy^Five^Mile Gun 

G>ndensed from Esquire 
Fred C. Kelly 


J UST 20 years ago this spring, 
Paris witnessed a scientific mir- 
acle — one which everyone, in- 
cluding the best scientists, agreed 
couldn't happen. On March 23, 1918, 
explosive shells from a mysterious 
source fell in the heart of the city. 
To believe that they were fired 
from behind the German lines, 70 
miles away, seemed almost as fan- 
tastic as to assume they had come 
from the moon. But the incredible 
soon had to be accepted as fact. 

Almost as astounding as the mys- 
terious bombardment itself was the 
speed with which the French dis- 
covered the exact source of the 
shells. Within three hours after the 
first explosion, French General Head- 
quarters knew the approximate lo- 
cation of the guns (there were three 
carriages and seven guns). And 
within 30 hours French artillery- 
men were retaliating so accurately 
that the position of Gun Number 
One, which had fired the first shell, 
had to be abandoned. 

When the first explosion occurred, 
near the Quai de Seine, no one was 
injured; l^t 20 minutes later, a 
mile and a half away, near a busy 
subway entrance, a second explo- 
sion killed eight people and wounded 
thirteen. 

News of this disaster quickly 


spread to all parts of the city, to- 
gether with the wildest rumors. A 
common theory was that the bombs 
had come from a new type of plane 
flying too high to be discovered. 
Others believed that German spies 
had captured pieces of French ar- 
tillery and were firing from within 
the French lines. 

Explosions continued during the 
day, about 15 minutes apart, and 
planes of the Paris Defense Service 
searched the sky for raiders. But 
soon military experts had rejected 
the idea of air bombs, because when 
the projectiles struck buildings it 
was always on the northeast side. 
Presently the theory of gunfire was 
confirmed. A shell had passed com- 
pletely through the wall of a build- 
ing without exploding until it had 
also made a hole in the floor. These 
two holes gave the exact direction 
from which the shell had come, as 
well as the angle of its descent. 
Mathematicians could now plot the 
path of the projectile and deter- 
mine approximat Jy its starting point. 
The evidence pointed to a little 
corner section of the German front, 
about 75 miles from Paris, near the 
city of Laon. Moreover, sound-de- 
tecting instruments indicated the 
same spot. 

Next the investigators turned to 
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their maps. Particularly good aerial 
photographs had recently been made 
of the Laon area. The French knew 
that the huge gun they were seek- 
ing would have to be moved by 
railroad, and sure enough, the pho- 
tographs showed a little spur lead- 
ing off from the railroad at a wooded 
spot near the place the calculations 
had indicated. 

The French had reason to think 
they were “getting warm.” Two 
heavy railway guns were ordered 
to Vailly, where they began firing 
toward the point where the big gun 
ought to be. Although they made 
no direct hit, one French shell hit 
a tree near the Number One Gun, 
killing an officer and injuring six 
of the gun crew. 

If a French spy could have wan- 
dered into that heavily wooded area 
he would have seen a giant gun, 
long enough to reach to the top of a 
lo-story building, mounted on a 
huge steel framework 25 feet high. 
This vast diabolical device and two 
others, built in the forest with the 
utmost secrecy, represented the cul- 
mination of two years’ work. 

Early in 1916, Dr. von Eber- 
hardt, one of Germany’s leading 
physicists, had convinced Director 
Rausenberger at the Krupp works 
that it would be possible to build a 
gun capable of sending an eight- 
inch projectile 60 miles. The seven 
guns finally constructed had a range 
of 80 miles! Though weighing hun- 
dreds of tons, each gun was made 
with the precision of a watch. 


Almost as much care as went 
into the designing of the guns was 
devoted to concealing them. To be- 
gin with, they were placed in St.- 
Gobain Wood, the densest forest 
available. Each of the three gun 
emplacements was reached by rail- 
road; but, to mislead aerial ob- 
servers, a fake spur was built, with 
the ties laid as conspicuously as 
possible. It was this spur which 
showed on the photographic maps; 
and it was probably responsible for 
the failure of the French gunners to 
score direct hits. The railway spurs 
actually used *were painstakingly 
hidden. Only those trees directly in 
the path were cut and then the tops 
of the taller trees were drawn to- 
gether with wire. Small trees and 
saplings were stuck between the 
ties; and the rails were covered 
with grass and brush. Over each 
gun position was stretched wire 
netting covered with green cloth. 

In firing a cannon of such behe- 
moth proportions, ordinary artil- 
lery calculations were not nearly 
enough. Even astronomers were called 
upon for aid. Since the shell would 
be in the air three minutes, there 
must be corrections for the rotation 
of the earth, as in that time the 
target would have moved eastward. 
Moreover, the curvature of the 
earth had to be considered in com- 
puting the exact distance of the 
target. Then there had to be precise 
allowances for the density and tem- 
perature of the air, for the direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind, and 
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even ^ for the temperature of the 
powcfer. And because of the rapid 
deterioration from heat and ero- 
sion, each gun had to be sent back 
to the Krupp works for reboring 
after 50 or fo shots. 

The 265-pound shell left the gun 
under nearly a million pounds pres- 
sure, at a speed of nearly a mile a 
second. As it mounted into the rare- 
fied atmosphere where air resist- 
ance was less, it lost speed because 
of the pull of gravity until at about 
24 miles above the earth it was 
traveling at less than half a mile 
a second. Then in its downward 
course it picked up speed once again 
until it struck the heavier atmos- 
phere nearer the earth, when it ac- 
tually slowed down. 

When the Number One Gun was 
firing its first shots into Paris, the 
designers and also the Kaiser were 
resent as spectators. If the Kaiser 
ad come a day or two later to see 
the opening shots of the Number 
Three Gun, the course of history 
might have been modified, for the 
gun blew up and killed 15 men. 

The Germans had expected these 
gyms to play an important part in 
winning the war, as indeed they 
might have. But by midsummer 
the Allied advance, with American 
aid, had forced the Germans back 
so far that the big guns could no 
longer reach Paris. 

Apart from the 256 lives lost and 
620 persons wound^, the material 
damage inflicted by the big guns 
was less than the more than ^14,^ 
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000,000 that they cost. Moreover, 
the Germans had estimated wrong 
on French psychology. The bom- 
bardment of Paris only aroused 
greater determination to fight on 
— just as has been true of the 
much-bombed people in Madrid. 

What became of the big guns? 
The Germans managed to get them 
back to the homeland during the 
big retreat. No Allied officer or sol- 
dier ever laid eye.s on them, though 
one railway gun carriage was cap- 
tured. The Versailles Treaty pro- 
vided that the Germans should 
open all their war archives to the 
Allied intelligence services. But be- 
fore the Treaty was signed the guns 
were all taken to the Krupp works 
and melted, and a special law was 
hastily passed making it an act of 
treason, punishable by death, to 
disclose any data about them. 

Not until 1925, by the devious 
methods of espionage, did infor- 
mation about them fall into non- 
German hands. The data, when 
finally obtained, were fairly com- 
plete, however, including calcula- 
tions, diaries of members of the 
gun crews, plans and photos. 

Just one important secret still 
remains. The powder used could 
stand higher pressures and there- 
fore developed greater explosive 
power than any other powder known 
to be in use today. The chemical 
formula — which was not found with 
the other data — is a secret mil- 
itary men in several countries would 
like to know. 



^ How the American Arbitration Association 
swiftly smooths out industrial disputes 


Sit-Down Talk vs. Sit-Down Strike 
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Condensed from Survey Graphic 
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I AST WINTER a prominent actor 
complained to Actors Equity, 
^ the theatrical union, that a 
new sign advertising the show on 
Broadway did not give his name 
equal prominence with that of the 
leading lady. This, he insisted, was 
contrary to the terms of his con- 
tract. Fortunately, the contract 
contained a clause that disputes aris- 
ing under it should be referred to 
arbitration. Attorneys for Actors 
Equity and the producer speedily 
got in touch with the American Ar- 
bitration Association. In less than 
an hour the Association had a panel 
of three prominent men ready to 
arbitrate the case. 

The actor gained his point, the 
sign was changed, the play went on. 
A recent development in industrial 
self-government had again proved 
its worth. 

During recent years a number of 
inexperienced employers and unions 
have signed collective bargaining 
agreements, only to discover that a 
contract does not guarantee har- 
mony. Grievances pile up, knotty 
points need final interpretation. 
Matters often trivial in themselves 
lead to strikes and lockouts, with 


their high toll in lost business, lost 
wages, and ill will.^ 

To cite a few actual cases: If X 
may be discharged only for incom- 
petence, does his transfer to a less 
skilled job violate the agreement? 
Can a waiter be discharged for get- 
ting into an argument with a trou- 
blesome customer? If an agreement 
grants employes a vacation with 
pay, are workers who are laid off 
beWe vacation entitled to vacation 
pay? Such incidents’’ can cause 
endless trouble if there is no mech- 
anism for dealing with them. 

More and more unions and com- 
panies are writing into their con- 
tracts a clause agreeing to arbitrate 
disputes, and to meet these circum- 
stances the American Arbitration 
Association created a special indus- 
trial tribunal to deal with labor 
cases. 

The Association’s creditable 12- 
year record in the field of arbitrating 
commercial contracts has made 
possible this extension of its serv- 
ices into labor disputes.^ Founded 

1 See *' What the Workers ReaUy Want," The 
Reader's Digest, March, '38, p. 6a 
sSee "Why Not Arbitrate?" The Reader’s 
Digest August, '36, p. 21. 
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in 1926, the AAA is a private, non- 
profit organization, supported laigely 
by contributions of citizens, and by 
the membership of companies, in- 
dividuals and organizations who 
use its facilities. Its creed is this: 
that much of our public litigation is 
a social waste, that it is both more 
economical and more dignified to 
talk problems over in private than 
to fight them out in public, and that 
trained, impartial experts are best 
qualified to assure justice. 

In choosing its arbitrators, the 
AAA has endeavored to get men of 
the professions who have been iden- 
tified neither with capital nor labor. 
It now has a panel of 7000 arbitra- 
tors throughout the United States. 
All serve without pay. Apparently 
there is a peculiar f^ascinaCion to 
playing Solomon, for even men who 
are known to dodge jury duty gladly 
volunteer to sit as arbitrators. 

Only a few weeks ago I was ad- 
mitted to one of the most interesting 
cases so far conducted. It was a dis- 
tinctive and vital 1938 drama, in- 
volving not only the CIO, but the 
impact of the recent recession on 
union agreements. 

In the summer of 1937 the CIO 
had organized the employes of a 
chain of retail stores. In late fall, 
the CIO called a strike. Well over 
half of the working force went out. 
The strike lasted a month. Then 
employer and union got together on 
a contract. The company granted a 
13 }^ percent wage increase and 
agreed to take back all strikers and 


to discharge everyone hired during 
the strike. Strikers must be back by 
a fixed date, unless adequate excuse 
was given. The company agreed 
further that when layoffs were nec- 
essary, they should be strictly on 
the seniority basis. 

So the strike ended. 

Then came the winter of 1937-38, 
with a more than seasonal slu^pp in 
business. The union charged that 
the layoffs which began were far 
more drastic than necessary, that 
the company laid off only union 
members. Furthermore, the union 
held, many strikebreakers were 
never discharged. 

On one side of the lopg table sat 
the officers of the company. On the 
other side, facing them, the officials 
of the CIO and their attorney. At 
the head of the table, the arbitrator, 
a trim, thoughtful man with a 
kindly face. 

Witnesses were called up, sworn, 
cross-examined by both sides while 
the arbitrator sat there listening, 
making notes and sometimes asking 
questions. There was none of the 
constant objection to testimony 
which you hear in law courts. Or if 
an attorney did make such an ob- 
jection the arbitrator almost always 
said, **Let the witness tell the story 
in his own way. I'll judge whether 
it's relevant or not." Free of intimi- 
dation and harassing yes-or-no 
questions and without the pressure 
of a crowded, curious audience, wit- 
nesses spoke, finely and simply. 

Chain-store men and union offi- 
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dais lounged in their chairs puffing 
cigarettes. Now and then, true 
enough, there was a savage flash of 
anger across the table, revealing the 
bitterness the strike had left behind. 
But as a whole the thing was good- 
natured. The very fact that these 
people had written arbitration into 
their contract and had agreed to 
abide by the decision, proved that 
there was something more powerful 
than the old bitterness stirring in 
them and overcoming that bitterness. 

There were more than 50 instances 
of alleged discrimination to be ex- 
amined and passed upon. The arbi- 
trator was a busy lawyer, giving his 
time without pay, and yet after 
two days and a half of hearings, 
when there was a question of a cer- 
tain discharged polisher named 
KomrofF who had not turned up for 
the hearings, the arbitrator said, 

Tm willing to come back at the end 
of the week for another hearing on 
KomrofF. It may mean his job, and 
jobs are important these days.” 

Some of this chain-store testi- 
mony seemed, as I listened to it, 
to show obvious discrimination by 
the employer against people who 
had been out in the strike. Other 
instances seemed doubtful. In others 
the employe’s position plainly was 
weak. 

And so, as it happened, went the 
arbitrator’s decisions, when they 
came through a week later. Some 
were for. the union, some against. 
All seemed fair as a working com- 
promise. 


When employer and union bring 
a dispute to the AAA, the first 
question is. Have you a contract to 
arbitrate? That is fundamental. 
If there is no contract, the first step 
is for the parties to enter into a 
signed agreement to arbitrate. In 
either case both sides must get 
their exact matters of dispute down 
in writing before going any further. 

Then the Association submits to 
both parties identical lists of arbi- 
trators from its panel. Employer 
and union strike ofF the list any 
names unsatisfactory to them. Out 
of those left the Association chooses 
the arbitrator. If union and com- 
pany want a board of three, each 
side may name one and the Asso- 
ciation names the third. 

Valuable by-products have come 
from arbitration under the AAA. It 
has, for example, awakened many 
unions and employers to the neces- 
sity of drawing their contracts with 
more care. Many times disputants 
find that the difficulty arises out of 
ambiguity or lack of detail in the 
statements of rates of pay for dif- 
ferent work, hours, conditions of 
layoff, reasons for discharge, and 
so on. 

The speed of AAA arbitration is 
one of its advantages. Recently em- 

i >loyes in a rayon mill protested that 
ayofFs were not being made ac- 
cording to seniority. One afternoon 
the union suddenly threatened to 
.tie up the plant. The only thing that 
averted a strike was the fact that 
the attorney for the mill assured the 
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union that he could get an AAA 
arbitration on the layoffs within 24 
hours. 

‘'If I should take one of these 
cases to a court of law, Pd probably 
be months in getting it through/* 
an attorney who has represented 
several employers in arbitration re- 
marked to me. “And/* he added, 
“even before the state mediation 
board it might take weeks. Here at 
the Arbitration Association I can 
get it through in 48 hours or less. 
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Speed is vital in these things. It 
may mean a tie-up of a factory and 
lost wages for hundreds of people.** 
In the AAA cases thus far decided, 
roughly half have been won by labor 
and half by employers. “ We*ve lost 
more cases than we*ve won over at 
the AAA,** the business manager of 
a CIO local told me, “ but we*re go- 
ing to keep on taking our troubles 
to them. We think they*re giving 
the fairest deal there is between 
boss and worker.** 


C0is (All in Q/our (dllni of (Piew 


4 My friend Mrs. Smithwi^ was a 
shy, lonely little body, with few in- 
terests in life, and she spent most of 
her waking hours in a windowless 
kitchen in her four-room flat. One day 
she said to me: “1 often get thinkin’ 
of you, Jovey. It don’t seem right 
you should have to live on that back 
street.’* 

Now, I was then living in an apart- 
ment on a street of fine old trees, with a 
fine view of Lake Michigan. “It isn’t a 
‘back street,’” I protested. 

“There are no streetcars on it,” de- 
clared Mrs. Smithwick, for whom I felt 
sorry because she lived at an intersection 


of two carlines in a very Babel of din. 

“Well,” I retorted, “you can't see 
the streetcars on street.” 

“No,” she admitted, “but I can 
hear ’em goin’ by, and they’re real 

sociable.” — Qara E. Laughfin. Trave/tng Through' 
Lift (Houghton Mifflin) 

Chinese merchant of the old 
school, whom 1 met one day when com- 
ing from a few strenuous sets of tennis 
in Shanghai 's hottest weather, surveyed 
my sweat-saturated garb and said to 
me, “I know you are not a very rich 
man, but surely you could hire some 
coolies to do all that for you ? ” 

^George Digby, Goost Feathtrs (Dutton) 


doctrine of human equality reposes on this: that there is no 
man really clever who has not found that be is stupid, ^bere is no big 
man who has not felt small. Some men never feel small; hut these are 
the few men who are. — G. K. Cheaterton. A MisettUtvs of Mtn (Dodd, Mead) 



^ Bones have stories to tell which help to 
solve crimesi fill gaps in history* and 
check on the health of the living 


The Skeleton Speaks 

Condensed from Scientific American 
Wilton Marion Krogman 

Associate Professor, Anatomy and Physical Anthropology* 
Western Reserve University 


T he skeleton of a human be- 
ing* alive or dead* reveals in- 
fallibly to the scientist a per- 
sonal physical history. Race* sex* 
age* height* serious illnesses and 
sometimes the cause of death are 
recorded in skull* pelvis and the 
‘‘long” bones of the arms and legs 
— even though the bones may 
have been buried for centuries. 
The method of extracting this 
story is so accurate today that it 
is of prime importance to the 
criminologist* the historian and the 
archaeologist* and is even applied 
to the living skeleton by X rays 
jas a check on growth and health. 

The skeleton yields its secrets 
principally through comparative 
measurements. Racial characteris- 
tics* for example* show clearly. 
Thus* Negro skulls are long and 
flat* eye sockets far apart* the fa- 
cial plane slanting strongly; the 
arm bones are long in proportion to 
the legs. These elements are quite 
different in the white race. The 
anthropologist not only identifies 
each type with ease but, if the 


subject is not “pure,”, can usually 
determine the degree of intermix- 
ture. 

Recently* some children playing 
in a ditch discov^sred several human 
bones. After study* the anthropolo- 
gist produced a full-length ana- 
tomical portrait of the dead person. 
She had been a female mulatto* 
33 years old* 5 feet Gyi inches tall 
and had weighed about 1 20 pounds. 
These clues led to identification of 
a missing colored woman* whose 
measurements were on file with the 
police. According to the actual 
records* the deceased had been 
half-Negro* half-white* 33^^ years 
old* 5 feet 7 inches tall and had 
weighed 125 pounds! 

This startling accuracy was no 
fluke. Sex shows itself plainly in a 
skeleton* the skull alone determin- 
ing the factor in nine out of ten 
cases* while the pelvis will do it 
98 percent of the time. The two 
■ together positive identification. 
The femde skull capacity is some 
200 cubic centimeters less than that 
of the male; the eyebrow ridges 
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and mastoids are less prominent. 
Woman’s pelvic bone is wider, 
and her whole skeleton finer and 
more graceful. 

The anatomist is able to com- 

E ute the stature of a dead person 
y a formula based on the length 
of the thigh bone. Statistics show 
that the height of a man will be 
1.88 times the length of this bone, 
plus 813.06 millimeters; of a fe- 
male, 1-945 times the length, plus 
728.44 millimeters. Similar for- 
mulae may be applied to the hu- 
man structure fr^ the Ice Age 
down. The Neanderthal Man of 
100,000 years ago, for example, 
was only 5 feet 4 inches tall, while 
Cro-Magnon Man, 75,000 years 
later, had achieved a full (f feet. 
Shortly afterward an adverse en- 
vironment must have overtaken 
him, for he dropped back to 5 feet 
7 inches. Today, the younger gen- 
eration in America is taller than 
its parents, and the parents in 
turn top the generation behind 
them. 

The ability of science to deter- 
mine the race of a skeleton meant 
a fortune to a half-breed Indian in 
Oklahoma not long ago. His son 
had disappeared at the age of 18, 
leaving behind a tract on which oil 
was later found. The father’s claim 
to the royalties was contested be- 
cause it could not be proved that 
the boy was dead. It was known, 
however, that a youth answering 
the general description had been 
killed riding a freight in Arkansas, 


and the court ordered the body 
exhumed. After three days, an- 
thropologists established that the 
skeleton had belonged to a Negro- 
Indian male, about 5 feet 7 inches 
tall, between 18 and 19 years old. 
Other bone measurements cor- 
responded so closely with the de- 
scription of the missing youth that 
the court accepted the proof of his 
death. A fortune in oil was turned 
over to the father. 

More is known about age than 
any single item of identification. 
All the long bones grow from 
maturation areas, or “centers,” by 
the addition of calcium and other 
materials. From birth to the age of 
five years these centers appear in 
order. From five to 12 years they 
grow in size. From 12 to 21, they 
unite with each other. By noting 
the changes it is possible to deter- 
mine the age of anyone under 21 
to within a few months. 

After 21, other data must be 
sought. The 23 bones of the skull 
are separated by divisions called 
“sutures.” As age advances, these 
sutures disappear one after the 
other, according to a rigorous sched- 
ule. The three on top of the head 
begin to fuse, the first at 22 years, 
the second at 24, the third at 26. 
They are completely erased at 35, 
42, and 47, respectively. During 
^is quarter century, the state of 
the sutures reveals age to within 
a year or less. 

The texture of the bones is an- 
other guide, for after 30, the flat 
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ones begin to lose their blood sup- 
ply. They become dry and brittle; 
sometimes they shrink. These char- 
acteristics remain intact even after 
thousands of years in the tomb. 
The age of Tutankhamen was ac- 
curately read from his skeleton to 
be about i8 years, and of his 
father-in-law, buried nearby, only 
30. The two were also found to be 
related, for their bones bore a fam- 
ily resemblance. These facts helped 
Egyptologists complete their pic- 
ture of an ancient dynasty. Thus 
the anthropologist often fills a gap 
the historian cannot close. 

The skeleton also carries with it 
evidence of disease, which may 
appear in the texture of the bones 
or in their size and shape. A few 
years ago the skeletons of two 
children were found in an Indian 
mound in Missouri. Examination 
showed them to have been white, 
aged two and five years. Wrought- 
iron cofiin nails indicated a burial 
about 100 years before. Why had 
they been buried here, in what must 
have been hostile Country? Study 
disclosed that both had been vic- 
tims of malnutrition. The picture 
re-created by scientists was of an 
emigrant family trekking westward 
across Indian-infested plains, their 


throats parched, their bodies ema- 
ciated. Finally the children had 
died, to be buried in the one place 
the Indians would be least likely 
to find them. 

Today the scientist’s knowledge 
of bone growth is turned to answer- 
ing the all-important question: 
What is a healthy child? He can 
tell, almost to the day, when this 
bone or that should increase in size, 
change shape and texture; he can 
tell whether the bones are absorb- 
ing minerals and salts as they should. 
If the X-ray shows that the bones 
contain the telltale white lines of 
arrested growth, or that they have 
wandered from the norm, then the 
danger signal has been hoisted. 
Hedth history is checked, the diet 
is remodeled, and treatment is 
started before it is too late. 

Thus the mute and nerveless 
skeleton, which seems to the lay- 
man the one unvarying human 
constant, is a telltale index of our 
health, our way of life, and fre- 
quently enough the manner of our 
death. It is science’s best indicator 
of the changing history of the indi- 
vidual and the race. To the trained 
eye of the anatomist, it provides 
data which could never be found 
in any other way. 


speeches in Japan come before the meal. 
The custom not only relieves the speaker's nervous tension 
but also limits the length of the spe^h, as the serving of the 
meal interrupts a long-winded orator. 



H Oiganizcd petty thievery 
in household pets 


“//of ” Dogs 

G)ndensed from The Family Circle 
Frederick Tisdale 

D og snatching has become a prietors will “locate” for you any 
) sizable racket, operated by kind of dog you want. Your order 
professional gangs with spe- is passed along to the underworld 
cially equipped cars and fences for suppliers who promptly snatch the 
disposing of the loot. type of dog specified. 

When a dog disappears, owners A recent case illustrates the racket, 

usually assume that it has wan- Specks, a valuable Dalmatian, was 
dered off and gotten lost. But Mrs. missed from his Long Island home. 
Daisy Miller, founder and head of The owner phoned the Animal Pro- 
the Animal Protection Union in tection Union. A certain shabby 
New York, which has traced many pet shop on Third Avenue, New 
thousands of missing dogs, joints York, was under suspicion by the 
out that it is easier for a dog to find Association. Specks’ master was given 
his way home than for the average the address and careful instruc- 
human. Her experience shows that tions. At the shop he said that he 
90 percent of “lost dogs” are really was thinking of buying a dog. The 
stolen. The remaining 10 percent proprietor asked what kind. 

j ump from cars or are otherwise “Well,” said the prospect, “I’d 
ost at a distance from home. kinda like to have one of those 

Ten years of radio broadcasting spotted dogs. You know, the kind 
for lost or stolen dogs made Mrs. you see around the fire houses.” 
Miller the country’s best known “Dalmatians,” the shopkeeper 
figure in this field. Humane so- explained. Unfortunately he had no 
cieties, officials, members of her As- Ddmatians in stock, but he could 
sociation, persons who remember have one there at three o’clock the 
her programs still use her office as a following afternoon, 
clearinghouse for information on Just before the appointed hour, 
dogs that have disappeared, been a furtive character came down the 
picked up, or seen under suspicious street leading Specks on a leash, 
circumstances. and was pounced upon by Specks’ 

Stolen dogs are usuaOy sold through owner, an S.P.C.A. inspector and a 
unscrupulous pet shops, whose pro- city detective. 

® ^hi family CinUt^ Ine,^ 400 Madison N, T. C. 

{the Fami^ CtrcUg July /, 
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The man caught with the dog 
proved to be another pet shopopera- 
tor. He said that a “foreigner” had 
left Specks with him to board| but 
had failed to leave his name or pay 
the bills. Pet Shopkeeper No. i also 
rotested innocence. He had merely 
appened to learn that Pet Shop- 
keeper No. 2 had a Dalmatian for 
sale. Nobody could be convicted. 

This is the way it usually hap- 
pens when a dealer is caught. A 
“man left him,” or a woman brought 
the animal in because she was leav- 
ing town and wanted the pet sold 
to “somebody who would give him 
a good home.” 

In most big cities, dealers in 
stolen animals usually have small 
stores with a few cages. A few mon- 
grels are kept around to give the 
place a look of respectability. Stolen 
dogs are kept where they can be 
brought in on short notice. Prices 
are kept low to assure quick sales. 
Dogs worth hundreds are sold for 
^20 or less. Dog seekers are warned 
by authorities against purchasing 
full-grown, houseb'roken dogs at 
bargain prices in obscure shops. 
They are probably stolen pets. 

The racket is a minor one, but 
widespread and well organized. The 
thieves work wealthy residential 
districts surrounding large cities. 
Usually there are two or three of 
them with a motorcar. They make 
preliminary surveys of the lay of 
the land, the habits of the intended 
victims, the routes of escape.. 

Most efiecti ve decoy for male dogs 


(the usual objective) is a female in 
heat. Sometimes the bitch is carried 
as an accomplice, sometimes her 
scent is transferred to ahe thiefs 
clothing. Another lure is liver in 
the cuff of the thief's trousers. When 
no one is m sight, the dog is ap- 
roached. Attracted by the scent, 
e follows his abductor to the car, 
where a driver is waiting fof the 
getaway. A new wrinkle is the re- 
moval of cushioning in the back of 
automobile seats for secret com- 
partments capable of hiding small 
dogs. 

Breeds most* imposed upon are 
the wire-haired, Scottie, Boston ter- 
rier, cocker spaniel. Females are sel- 
dom stolen. Demand for them is 
light and it is harder to pick them 
up. No sex lure can be employed; 
moreover, experts will tell you that 
the average female has more com- 
mon sense than the average male. 

Traffic in stolen hunting dogs is 
extensive. Since it takes time and 
money to educate them properly, 
the market is always good for a 
well-trained dog “at a bargain.” 
Police recently arrested the men in 
charge of a farm near Wilmington, 
Del., whence stolen animals were 
being distributed to the hunting 
districts of the South. 

Thefts of valuable dogs for re- 
wards is a special branch of. die racket. 
Often servants are in on the job. 
'Watch is kept for advertisements 
.offering rewards. After a few days 
of separation an emotional owner 
will often pay a ransom of $ioo or 
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more and '*no questions asked/’ 
Police officials q>eak indignandy of 
cases where such sums have been 
paid to confessed thieves. 

Often stolen dogs are disguised. 
Iodine is used to paint in brown 
spots or cover white ones, and henna 
or calcium is employed to redden 
or lighten coats. There is the case 
of Rags, cited by the superintend- 
ent of Cleveland’s Animal Protec- 
tive League. Rags was a brown- 
white-black ‘‘spitz mongrel,” adored 
by his family. His disappearance 
was a tragedy. One day after hope 
had been abandoned his master heard 
a familiar uproar at the kitchen 
door. There he found a black dog 
with the chewed end of a rope dan- 
gling from his neck. It was Jllags. 
The thief had changed the dog’s 
complexion by immersing him in a 
black textile dye. 

Admittedly, neither local ordi- 
nances nor state laws can eliminate 
the dog thief. His car carries him 
swiftly into new jurisdictions, and 
the federal government is hope- 
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lessly entangled in human prob- 
lems. Local police frankly don’t like 
hot dog cases, which usually mean 
much work but meager results. Courts 
hold that witnesses must see a per- 
son take a dog before convictions 
can be obtained. Owners are a prob- 
lem too. They don’t care to be 
bothered by court proceedings once 
they have recovered their pets. Some- 
times, too, they are warned by 
threatening notes not to testify. 

American cities might emulate 
Montreal, which has an ordinance 
requiring complete records of sales 
and purchases by pet shops. The 
proprietor must deliver to the near- 
est police station a daily report of all 
transactions, and every dog must 
be kept in the shop at least six days 
before it can be sold. But the great- 
est hope of stamping out the racket 
lies in an increase in the number of 
dog protective leagues and similar 
organizations. A complete coverage 
of the country by such groups, with 
a cooperative plan for exchanging 
reports on thefts, would help a lot. 


QfHasa C]Jtfolomacy 


^ COHERE WAS a day when nations concluded agreements, then kept or 
broke them according to plan. The chess of diplomacy had its rules. 

But nowadays the masses, the millions, receiving through eyes and ears, 
by radio, newspaper, and cinema, a continuous stream of world life, have 
rushed into foreign policy. They want to know and have a say in all that is 
done — a change for the better in many ways, but one which makes world 
relations unpredictable. Diplomatic relations are no longer a game of chess; 
they are rather like the mighty movements of tides — save that they are 
made of human waves and are not beyond the influence of storm-raisers. 

— Dob Sftividor de MaduugSt Spanith Peinuiieiit Ddagate to the Leatue of Natioiia 
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Indians to Gallup 

Condensed from New Mexico 
Anna Nolan Clark 


T he little town of Gallup, 
New Mexico, sprawls in the 
sun; its up- and downhill streets, 
like narrow silver ribbons, festoon 
the hills of sand. Under the blue 
August sky, white men are busy dig- 
ging huge barbecue pits, bringing in 
sheep and goats and quarters of 
beef — preparing for the annual 
Inter-Tribd Indian Ceremonial.* 
Far away, across the alkali flats, 
beyond the mountains, at every 
campfire, pueblo and tepee. Red- 
men are recording the passing days. 
A knot untied from a row of knots 
on a cord, a stone tossed from a 
heap of stones by the waterhole; 
thus the Redman marks his time. 

The Ceremonial is an Indian oc- 
casion, for the Indian, by the In- 
dian; the citizens pf Gallup play 
host, do the work and foot the bills. 
The celebration came into being in 
1921 after the Indians’ part in the 
annual county fair had Income sur- 

E risingly popular. It has grown to 
e a world attraction, bringing thou- 
sands of visitors from every state in 
the Union and from a dozen foreign 
countries. 

As the last week in August ap- 

*Held each year on the laat Wednesday, 
Thuiaday and Friday in August. 


roaches, “The People ” come trek- 
ing into Gallup. Straight tall men, 
slender women ride through a world 
of yellow sand and cactus, gashed 
by red-banked arroyos; ride through 
deep silence, torn by the thin high 
cry of some desert horseman on an 
unseen trail: "*Ko la re nel* And 
across the miles another rider an- 
swers, the echoes trailing off to 
whispers up and down the deep 
canon walls. 

Navajos ride in from the mesas 
and mountains of their 15,000,000. 
acre reservation, singing, dancing 
the nights through till the stars pale 
and a cold wind blows over the des- 
ert, announcing the birth of day. 
From the seven villages of the “Peo- 
ple of Peace” file the small, strong- 
winded Hopis. From Arizona come 
the Apaches, once raiders and kill- 
ers but now traders in horses and 
beautiful baskets. From Taos to 
Zuni the Pueblo Indians come. These 
peaceful, agricultural people till the 
soil that their great-grandfathers 
tilled before them. They speak five 
^parate languages. The Taos are 
iaige, handsome and arrogant; the 
flewas are small, fun 4 oving and 
ifriendly; the Queres are violently 
independent; the Zunis are primi- 
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tive^ mystical folk, and the Hopis 
are peaceful and solitary. 

^ From Colorado and Utah ride the 
wary Utes. Oklahoma sends the 
gorgeously beaded and feathered 
Kiowa, Pawnee, Comanche and Kaw. 
South Dakota sends the stalwart 
Sioux. 

Seven thousand Indians, 30 tribes, 
arrive at the camp grounds on foot, 
horseback, in covered wagon or bus. 
The ground throbs to the beat of 
drums. Cedar smoke hangs heavy 
in the air. The Apaches have their 
wickiups; Sioux sleep in smoky 
tepees and the Navajo has his sad- 
dle for pillow and for his blanket 
the stars. 

The opening parade through the 
streets of Gallup is a thre^mile 
spectacle of primitive splendor. The 
Navajo men are in white trousers, 
gay velvet shirts bedecked with 
hammered silver and copper, tur- 
quoise and shell. Kiowas are like 
birds of plumage with swirls of feath- 
ers on forehead, arms, ankles and 
back, and beads and little bells and 
tiny flashing mirrors. The Apaches 
in the devil dance masks have a 
fierce brutal beauty. Zuni girls walk 
hy9 large earthen water jars bal- 
anced superbly on their heads. The 
butterfly girls from Hopiland are 
next, little sprigs of living green 
held upward in their doll-like hands. 
Taos womeh in bright dresses and 
black shawls waddle along in wide- 
topped white deerskin brats, their 
tall, proud men swathed in snowy 
white sheets beside them. Here are 


Redmen from almost 60 million 
acres of Indian country. 

Tom-toms and bells and gourds, 
swinging voices and swaying feet, 
three miles of Indians dance through 
the town. 

The Exhibition Hall is hung with 
priceless Navajo rugs. There are 
baskets and pottery, hammered sil- 
ver and copper, shell ornaments and 
turquoise — precious and sacred. In 
the center of the. Hall at sunrise on 
each of the three days of the Cere- 
monial, a Navajo medicine man be- 
gins some symbolic picture-legend 
of religious significance. He makes 
his picture on a bed of clean brown 
sand with lines and bands of col- 
ored clays. The painting tells the 
story of some legendary hero. It is 
very intricate and beautiful and it 
must be finished by sunset. Then, 
after being blessed by prayer and 
pollen, it is swept away. 

Afternoons are given over to races, 
games and feats of skill. All around, 
Indians are singing, roasting sheep, 
goats and beef, visiting, dancing, 
betting on horses and bartering. 
Dust and smoke and laughter fill 
the air. 

The sun sets; dusk falls over Gal- 
lup; an orange autumn moon hangs 
low. White people crowd the grand- 
stand; far oack in the darkening 
shadows Indians sing. Huge bon- 
fires are lighted at the ends of the 
dancing arena; flames crackle and 
dance and throw weird, fantastic 
shadows. 

A stir ripples through the gath- 
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ered thousands of spectators in the 
grandstand. A swish of feathers, the 
soft treading of moccasined feet and 
the long line of dancers, the solo 
singers, the chanters come within 
the circle of yellow bonfire light. 

Drum beat, rattle and gourd, 
swaying bodies and stamping feet, 
the night throbs with emotion as 
color, movement and sound blend 
in intensity. Taos people give their 
hoop dance, their bodies flashing 
through their hoops like water flow- 
ing. Zia crow dancers cause laughter 
by their perfect mimicry. 

Night lengthens. The dancing 
keeps on. The Kiowas with synco- 
pated jerking rhythm fascinate with 
hypnotic charm. The Pueblos give 
their hunting dramas, their prayers 
for increase. The devil dance of the 
Apaches is sinister. The war dance 
of the Utes sets the heart pounding 
and the blood racing. 

Then Navajo magicians appear. 
They plant a seed of corn and to 
their chanting it grows out of the 
ground, up through a blanket and 
waves in the night wind, tall and 


tasseled and green. They stand a 
feather in a basket and their voices 
charm it to sway and dance. Sud- 
denly out of the darkness rush naked, 
gray madmen circling the fire, leap- 
ing over it, bathing their bodies in 
the flames. Round and round they 
run, beating themselves and one an- 
other with firebrands. Round and 
round, faster and faster, then out 
into darkness again. 

Quiet reigns abruptly. White men 
shiver slighdy in the cool night wind 
and hasten to parked automobiles, 
glad to touch again machine-made 
reality. 

At sunrise on the morning follow- 
ing the last night the Redmen start 
on the home trail — singing all the 
way to their farms and ranches, to 
their ’dobe-walled ancestral strong- 
holds, to their campfires by far 
desert waterholes. 

The Navajos go last; and long 
after they are gone, when even the 
dust has settled tiredly in their 
tracks, come back, faintly, words 
of their songs: '*Piki yo^ye^* — 
“Thither go I.” 


fFord Torture 

O. O. McIntyre once asked in his column who could tell, without 
looking it up, the present tense of the verb of which "'wrought’* is the 
past participle. At first I thought it so easy that I passed it t!y, but 
somewhere in the back of my head a misraievous little voice said: 
“All right — what is it?” From that day on 1 have been muttering 
to myself. I’ll be darned if I’ll look it up, and it looks now as if I’ll 
be incarcerated before I get it. —Robert BencUer, 4fiir i90S-^ mrnf (Harper) 



— = BOOK SECTION — — 

An engapngly frank account of one city couple's 
enthusiastic — and highly individualistic — back- 
to-the-land movement 


R. R D. 


A condmfiaattonfrom the hook by 

Charles Allen Smart 

Author of **New England Holiday," "The Brass Cannon," etc. 


^Ohree years ago the author, who had been editor, 
teacher and novelist, and who describes himself as 
fairly typical urban intellectual and malcontent,” in- 
herited a small farm in Ohio. He immediately went out 
to take charge of it, and R. F. D. — a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection which has enjoyed a brisk popular sale — 
is an account of his experiences as an ” immigrant 
farmer.” 

*'R. F, D, is a book that every townsman who has ever 
thought of moving to the country will want to read,” 
writes Charles Poore in the New York ^imes, “It is 
stirring in its true enthusiasm for the land, marrowy in 
its informing chronicle of the farmer’s triumphs and 
disasters, and uncommonly candid in its personal 
revelations.” 


® end puUishtd at $2.^0 by IV, W, Norton & Co., Ine, 
70 Fifth Aoe,, N, r. C. 
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I F YOU ARE one of our ^ests, you 
drive west from Chillicothe on 
U.S. Route 50, more pleasantly 
known here as the Cincinnati Pike. 
Two and a half miles out you come 
to a narrow road beside a red barn. 
.There you will find our R.F.D. 
mailbox. Up this road at the brow 
of the hill stands a simple, rectan- 
gular stone house, with solid wooden 
shutters. Behind the house are some 
neat gray sheds, and an old un- 
painted barn whose boards have 
turned silver. 

Friends coming to see us are 
greeted by a salvo of barks from 
a collie and three cocker spaniels. 
They come in first to a large hall, 
running through the house, and 
glacial in winter. On the right there 
is the library, and back of this an 
old parlor, now unused except 
for potatoes, apples, odd pieces 
of furniture, and the like. In the 
winter we live in the dining room 
on the left, and it looks it: a couch 
before the fire, desk, tables, chests, 
corner cupboard, a few curious 
pictures, bittersweet, a funny old 
hour-day-month dock on the man- 
tel, knitting, books, papers, puppy 
toys, an odd glove on the floor. 

In its 97 years, this old house at 


Oak Hill has seen a good deal of 
eating, drinking, sleeping, working, 
laughing, quarreling, love-making, 
child-bearing, sickening,, dying, and 
weeping. It has also known empti- 
ness, and silence, except for banging 
shutters, insects, and rats. It was 
built in 1840, frcAn stone quarried 
on the place. Like other early houses 
in this region, it was placed on a 
hill because there was much malar- 
ia in the valleys. 

It was by the grim irrelevance 
of a will (my aunt’s) that I became 
owner of Oak Hill, and of a few 
thousand dollars. I had fallen in 
love not long before, and the fol- 
lowing winter Peggy and I were 
married. 

When we got “home,” to Oak 
Hill, the countryside was brown 
and dreary, with dirty remnants of 
snow and a heavy winter fog. I was 
so excited that I could hardly con- 
tain myself, although I knew that 
for Peggy this “home-coming “must 
be something very difiFerent. She 
h^d seen the place only once, in the 
^arm gr^ glory and peace of the 
^mmef before. 

; Now the house was as cold and 
damp as a tomb. Poor Peggy! She 
caugnt a cold, which was followed 
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rapidly by intestinal grippe and 
astlima. She retired to bed, where 
she was more or less cared for by 
a strange husband, a strange Negro 
servant, and a strange doctor. There 
was no plumbing, no heating except 
by grate fires, and no electricity. 
There were rats in the wainscoting, 
and icicles in the privy. The water 
in the cisterns was low, gray with 
soot from the snow on the roof, and 
of doubtful sterility. At this point 
one cistern caved in. Things like 
this wentonformonths, until spring. 
All in all, the beginning of our new 
way of life was not encouraging. 

jiNCE those days our guests have 
often asked us: “But how did 
you learn so much so qu|;;kly?” 
This is an embarrassing question 
in the presence of our neighbors, 
because of course we have learned 
very little indeed. Learning in the 
country is immeasurably slower 
than in the city. In the publishing 
business, and again as a teacher, I 
learned more in three weeks than 
I have learned about farming in my 
first three years on a farm. The 
reasons for this are that the life 
processes, which only expose error, 
are so slow, and that isolation keeps 
one from being checked up on by 
colleagues and bosses. So it may 
take 30 years to become a passable 
farmer. 

Meanwhile, we try everything 
that seems reasonable, watch the 
costs and results carefully, pester 
the lives out of our neighbors for 


advice, consult our very helpful 
G>unty Agricultural Agent and the 
State University, and read the in- 
valuable pampMets of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We have been 
doing this for three years, but even 
so, hardly a week passes without 
our being confronted with some new 
problem that makes us feel like 
complete tyros. 

Academic farmers like myself 
are apt to be seduced by the simple 
delight of learning. Often I have 
been reading about fruit flies, or 
artificial insemination, when my 
own chickens or garden needed 
attention. However, 1 am not 
wholly ashamed of this, because 
my neighbors err in the other 
direction, and becaiise if my farm- 
ing is a mess, I always find it a most 
entertaining one. 

Once, on a bus, I got to talking 
with a movie publicity man. 

“What I can’t get,” he said, “is 
what these hicks do with them- 
selves. They can’t work all the 
time, and they ain’t got no money. 
What the hell do they dot ’’ 

The answer is that even the 
poorest and most ignorant of them 
probably get more fun out of their 
work, itself, than most city workers 
get out of theirs. 

Boredom is a mysterious matter. 
But it seems to me that it would 
take the most extreme lack of curi- 
osity to nuike country life dull. 
There is too much to learn. 

The variety of knowledge de- 
manded, if you are going to stay ofiT 
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relief, is astonishing. You may not 
know what the words mean, but 
you have to have a working knowl- 
edge of genetics, agronomy, chem- 
istry, physiology, hygiene, carp- 
entry, mechanics, bookkeeping, 
economics, and so on. 

Often a farmer is so close to his 
animals that he knows what they 
need without any kind of thought 
at ail. Sometimes, when — as at 
lambing time — I spend a lot of 
time with the animals, and brood 
over them, I can begin to feel, a 
little, what is going on inside them, 
and if there is anything more ex- 
citing than this feeling, I don’t 
know what it is. And it is open to 
everyone. 

B efore I talk briefly about the 
business of farming, I must 
emphasize a few of my own dis- 
qualifications so that the, reader 
may be able properly to discount 
what I have to say. 

Not only have I been farming 
only three years; my farming is 
extremely small'pot^toes. Most of 
Oak Hill’s 63 acres is in pasture and 
woods. The only people 1 know who 
make what city people would call a 
decent living have farms of 1000 
acres or more. My kind of farming 
is possible only for people who have 
no interest in “getting ahead,’’ who 
like animals and plants more than 
machinery, processes more than 
figure^ solitude more than most 
company, and a hunting cap more 
than a derby hat. 


Not that we can escape decisions 
and management: far from it. We 
find ourselves involved in intricacies 
of management that, how«;yer petty 
in scale, are not fiin^mentally un- 
like those that confront Boards of 
Directors. We can wear dungarees, 
and do our figuring on the backs of 
envelopes, but we too have to scheme, 
calculate, and manage. Already, I 
have acquired a few basic ideas for 
my guidance. 

The first idea is fairly simple: 
Under present circumstances, every 
farm should be as self-sufHcient as 
reasonably possible. 

This implies, first, that the land 
should be conserved. In one way or 
another, nearly everything that is 
taken away must be put back. 
Otherwise, your farm will run down, 
more rapi^y than you think, and 
then where are you? On relief. 

The second major corollary is: 
Buy as little as possible, of fertil- 
izer, tools, labor, food, clothing, 
and everything else. Every penny 
you spend, you have to earn by 
growing and selling something, and 
on a farm, using is much easier than 
seUing. 

The third is: Sell as little as pos- 
sible; push the product along to- 
ward use as far as you reasonably 
can, on your own place. This makes 
the best use of waste for conserva- 
tion, of by-products for feed, and of 
lequipmmt and labor all the year 
round. 

I do not advocate this policy to 
a fiuiatical extreme. Once I amed 
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on gi man who had a farm on which 
he hoped eventually to be quite self- 
sufficient. He was not only butcher- 
ing and canning; he was carding, 
spinning, weaving, sewing, and mak- 
ing tools, soap, and everything else 
that he could. The investment in 
equipment was colossal and hedidn’t 
have time enough for any one thing. 
He had reduced the whole idea to 
absurdity. 

Whatever his ideas, a farmer’s 
work is determined by the quantity 
and nature of his land, and by his 
own experience. 

Our fields arc not large or good 
enough to attempt the familiar 
corn-wheat-hay rotation of the bot- 
toms. An orchard or vineyard would 
be feasible, but the requisite^nowl- 
edge and capital for either are well 
beyond us. A dairy would be pos- 
sible, but we doubt whether we 
should have the necessary stamina. 
Peggy and I are in our thirties, not 
towers of strength, and relatively 
ignorant. Since we prefer working 
with animals to working with crops, 
we have chosen to concentrate on 
breeding. We have had from six to 
a dozen head of cattle, including 
two or three cows being milked. We 
bought 17 sheep; now we have 36, 
and shall let them increase, per- 
haps, to 40 or 50. We have a gar- 
den, poultry for our own use, four 
pigs to eat garbage and skim milk, 
and the dogs for companions. 

We have not yet achieved the 
ideal of self-sufficiency. All year we 
luve a hired man, whom we pay 
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|ii a week. One summer, with 
guests and illness, we also had a 
girl in the kitchen at four dollars a 
week. We also have certain fixed 
charges to meet — the upkeep on a 
big old house, life insurance, taxes, 
medical charges, etc. — which re- 
quire a cash outlay. But in the 
matter of feeding as completely as 
possible from the place itself, we are 
fairly successful. The livestock sup- 
ply us with milk, cream, butter, 
and a little money for groceries. We 
have also sold cattle, old ewes, 
wether lambs, chickens, wool, a few 
eggs, a little cream, instruction in 
French, and words on paper. 

Oak Hill is now run at a loss, 
which we have diminished steadily, 
and could eliminate by not having 
any hired help. The gruesome fact 
is that we need fjooo or I3500 a 
year to live in the luxurious style 
to which we are accustomed. Our 
first year, we spent a good slice of 
our capital; the second year, we 
’’made” enough money almost to 
stop capital expenditure; and this 
third year we are hoping to keep 
out of the red with my specialty, 
words, and are thinking of putting 
most of the rest of our money into 
further land and equipment. 

The final principle, I think, for 
small and new farmers, is a spe- 
cialty, a trained and marketable 
ability that can be combined with 
farming. It is this problem of the 
"cash crop” for smsul farmers that 
keeps them awake at night. I am 
thinking of raising only purebred 
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sheep, in order to sell the bucks for 
more than lamb. P^ggy has experi- 
mented with dogs, and is now 
investigating chickois. We may some 
day run a sort of summer school. 
Some day before I get too old I 
may study veterinary medicine. In 
any case, some specialty is eventu- 
ally necessary. 

UNDERSTAND that every spring, 

in Plymouth, Mass., a little pro- 
cession of people, in Pilgrim cos- 
tume, commemorate an event of 
three centuries ago by going out 
and planting some corn. For fer- 
tilizer, a fish is planted in each hill, 
with the seed. The minister of the 
First Church says a prayer. Every 
year iten million other farmers, and 
I, in this country, do certain pro- 
foundly strange and important things 
and sometimes have strange thoughts 
and feelings about them, and this 
little ceremony in Plymouth is the 
only one I have heard of that recog- 
nizes, in any way, their religious 
significance. 

The first preparatory rite is haul- 
ing out the manure, in the autumn 
or early spring. My hired man, 
James, and I are able to handle 
ours with my little truck. Then 
the plowing, (bugging, and harrow- 
ing, then .putting in spring grass 
seed. A couple of washtubs full of 
grass seed are as exciting as, say, a 
publisher’s stock room. I plunge 
my amu into that c(x>l, dean seed, 
and look at those mysterious, hard 
litde grains, and 1 see thoosatids of 


rolling acres of grass, with roots 
gripping the earth, and the wind 
caressing the green, and herds of 
cattle and sheep eatiqg it, lying 
down in it to rest and chew, and 
growing fat and strong. 1 hear the 
grasses murmuring, 1 feel them 
drawing up the water and the 
richness . . . 

On a clear warm day in March, 
without wind, when the p(x)ls of 
water have mostly disappeared, but 
the earth is still damp, 1 do my 
sowing. It’s an easy job. The sack 
isn’t heavy, and I can sow 13 acres 
in less than a*day. The seed flies 
out like hard rain, and stings your 
hands red. You walk steadily over 
the earth, in the sunlight, looking 
up, now and then, at the hills. You 
imagine the grass growing. It doesn’t 
have to be cultivated, and with 
any kind of soil and dampness at 
all, it spreads. It’s good food; it has 
a fine useless beauty, too. You 
think of Johnny Appleseed, moving 
west in this very country, when it 
was a lovely wilderness. You won- 
der whether, if you do something 
like this, the figures in your book 
are so terribly important after all. 
You have brought your animals 
through the winter alive, and you 
know that from now on the earth 
is going to help you, and them, 
foe^ gratis, for nothing. 

. iilw most religious ecstasies, this 
jone is followed by doubt. Is the 
’ damned stuff going to grow after 
all? Was that clay too ufot? Tlien 
the tiny seeds b^n fo ^rout, and 
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talg^ root, and one day you notice 
a fine new stand of grass! 

T he feeding of the farm animals 
is hard physical work, but it is 
fun, and unless I am too busy, or 
away, 1 generally do it along with 
the milking. Eight or nine head of 
cattle will clean up a shock of corn 
fodder in an ordinary winter day, 
and another half or whole shock 
on a very cold day. A good shock 
of fodder weighs several hundred 
pounds. Ordinarily it is hauled in 
from the field, and set up near the 
barnyard, but last year the fields 
got too wet for my little truck, and 
James and I had to carry it in our 
arms to the barnyard through the 
mud. This is hard work ^ith a 
vengeance, but not unpleasant. I 
used to do it mostly in the late 
afternoon. The dogs always came 
along, to hunt field mice in the 
shock-bottoms, and winter dusk is 
often beautiful. All I had to do to 
enjoy it fully was to remember win- 
ter evenings on commutation trains. 

When you have only two or three 
cows, milking them is not a hard 
job, but it is the core, somehow, of 
all the morning and evening chores. 
Milking, of course, has to be learned, 
but it is like swimming, or riding a 
bicycle, in that once the knack is 
acquired, it is never lost. 

1 always like to fetch the cows, 
because it makes such a pleasant 
walk at the two best times of the 
day. I like to see the condition of 
the pasture, and to make mental 


notes of odd little jobs of fence 
repairing, or weed cutting, or brush 
gathering, waiting to be done. There 
is always something nice to watch, 
like a rabbit making fiin of the 
dogs, or a covey of quail taking off 
like a squadron of planes, or an 
exquisite little skunk driving the 
dogs crazy, or a long black snake 
going his own mysterious way. 

N ever before have I been so 
conscious of the possibilities 
of disease, and the necessity of 
hygiene. Yet I must confess that 
like most farmers, I find it easy to 
forget cleanliness, and to ration- 
alize my indifference by saying that 
I have done all I can do. And like 
most intelligent women, Peggy has 
hygiene almost constantly on her 
mind. If Peggy had her way, we*d 
think of nothing but bacteria, and 
be completely miserable. If I had 
my way, we*d never think of them, 
and be dead. Between us, we are 
still alive and happy. 

Our old barn has a gravel floor, 
and the law quite rightly forbids us 
to sell milk. With some care, a 
liberal use of straw, lime, sheep dip, 
and fly spray, I can keep the old 
dump moderately clean. Peggy keeps 
the icebox scrupulously clean, and 
every utensil that touches milk or 
butter is washed with boiling water 
and dried with special towels. 

Early in our career, for $300, we 
had the cisterns laigely rebuilt, with 
new filters and connections. When- 
ever we suspect the water, we have 
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it tested by the Board of Health, 
and use boiled water in the interim. 

The small cellar, under the kitch- 
en, has been a worry as long as 
I can remember. In a wet season 
it is half lull of water, and makes 
the whole house damp. When the 
house was treated for termites,.the 
cellar was sprayed heavily with 
creosote ; and it has also been deaned 
and doused with lime. So far, we 
have been able to do nothing more 
about it. 

The old privy had a mere hole, 
within 50 feet of one cistern. Lime, 
br disinfectant, or both, were dumped 
into it almost every day, and it was 
washed carefully once a week. In 
the summer, it was also sprayed for 
flies. A few weeks ago, we found we 
could have a new and better one 
built by the WPA by paying for 
materials only. We went ahead, 
and our new WPA project is fairly 
splendid. It cost about $20. 

N o MATTER what precaudons one 
takes with animals, sooner or 
later one is confronted with a ques- 
tion of cure. A farmer has a good 
deal of nursing to do by him^f. 
We try to do everything we can, 
but every now and then we have to 
call our veterinarian. Dr. Ames. He 
will tell me anydiing he can over 
the telephone, and is very glad to 
show me how to do anywng I 
can possibly learn how to do. I used 
to be fairly squeamish about blood, 
and giving pain, but now famil- 
iarity, and the inherent interest of 


veterinary medicine, permit me to 
do almost anything, and lead me, 
before I know it, into boring and 
shocking people who hav^’t the 
same interest. These things seem 
so marvelous, so real, so close, 
somehow, to what matters, that 
I lose all perspective. 

Sheep have a most peculiar com- 
bination of delicacy and hardiness. 
They are subject to many diseases 
and accidents, yet they seem to 
survive and multiply under most 
adverse conditions. Almost all of 
them have stomach worms, many 
have diseases of the intestines, some 
have diseased feet, all have ticks in 
season, and many have difficulty 
in lambing. 

To the farmer as nurse, lambing 
time is one of the most arduous in 
the year, and one of the most ex- 
citing. A week or so before the 
time of that memorable first lamb- 
ing, James and I clipped the wool 
off the ewes’ udders and backsides, 
and began to pray for good weather. 
All the ewes had been bred, and I 
had fed them well. Some looked 
much larger than others, and we 
tried to guess which would have 
twins, but it turned out that we 
guessed wrong in most cases. 

The first ones, twin^ came one 
fine afternoon, several days early, 
when P^gy and I were in town. 
J^mes was on the job, and got them 
i^to a pen. As soon as P^gy and I 
gjbt home, and had gaped and cheered 
at the fiinny litUe accordions in 
diinchilla, James and I ^t several 
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' Other ewes, that looked near, into 
. other pens. 

The purpose of making pens, and 
of keeping ewes and lambs in them 
separately, is to protect the lambs 
and induce their mothers to own 
them. Often they don't, and a dis- 
owned lamb is a job and a half. A 
ewe tells her lambs by smelling 
their rumps, and refuses, in most 
cases, to let any other lambs nurse 
her. &metimes ewes who have lost 
lambs are induced to take on other 
disowned ones by covering the lat- 
ter with the skins of the dead 
lambs. 

We had only one disowned lamb, 
out of 23, the first year. This one 
was the second of twins, and was 
born, to my surprise, at lea^ two 
hours after the first. We had a 
supper party that night. I was not 
on the job for several hours, and 
when I returned to the pens, I 
found this second twin disowned. 
Several times a day, for days, I held 
the ewe for this lamb, which we 
called Pip-Squeak, to nurse, and 
then I began with a bottle, and 
' made sure that he got all he could 
drink. But Pip-Squeak seemed to 
get no nourishment from his food, 
and remained an accordion. In about 
a fortnight, he died. Another was 
premature, and a third was stepped 
on by cattle and paralyzed. Three 
lost out of 23 lambs from 17 ewes 
was not bad, that year, for this 
rqrion. Dr. Ames said I might never 
again be so lucky. 

^ In animal midwifery, mother knows 


best, and when watched carefully, 
has a lot to teach. No help is better 
than fussing. That first year, only 
one of my ewes had trouble. You 
are supposed to wait half an hour 
before helping. I waited three-quar- 
ters, disinfected myself, remem- 
bered the pictures in my book, and 
finished the process and the pain. 
This lamb became the biggest of 
all. We called him Jimmy. I was 
quite alone with those sheep in the 
middle of a cold, raw night, with 
one flashlight. Along with moments 
of writing, my first trick alone at 
the wheel of a ship, my first class 
as a teacher, and a few others, that 
simple little act was one of the ma- 
jor excitements of my life. 

Lambing time is not a good time 
for parties, or for anything else. 
For about three weeks I could 
think of nothing else, do nothing 
else. During one week, when they 
were coming fastest, I didn’t sleep 
for more than two hours at a time, 
and took off my clothes only to 
bathe, and to put on clean ones. 
Peggy, at the time, simply had to 
have some teeth pulled and spent 
that week in bed. I’m afraid I 
wasn’t very good as company, or 
as a nurse, and I smelled to high 
heaven. 

Ten calves, including one pair 
of male twins, have be^ born on 
the place since I have been here, 
and with one exception they have 
been no trouble at all. The most 
exciting birth of a calf, so far, and 
for no special reason, was one that 
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took place last winter. Peggy and I 
went to a rehearsal at the Little 
Theater in Chillicothe that eve- 
ning, and drove home, about ii, in 
a snowstorm. For the time being — 
and this is the chief virtue of the 
Little Theater, for us — we had 
forgotten all about our livestock, 
but on the way home we wondered 
about Anne, the expectant mother. 
As soon as I had put the car away, 
I got the lantern and went to the 
barn. There was Anne, large-eyed 
and nervous, and there beneath an 
open window, with snow blowing 
in on him, was the new calf, not 
more than a half-hour old, and a 
beauty. I closed the window and 
went back to the house to get a 
pail of water for the mother, and a 
cloth of some sort to rub down the 
calf. I called the news up the back 
stairs to Peggy, who had undressed, 
but who threw on some clothes and 
came out to the barn with me, to 
see for herself. The little chap was 
still weak in the legs, but I got him 
on his feet and rubbed him down. 
Like all new calves, he was a little 
uncertain whether his first meal 
was at his.mother’s bow or stern, so 
I helped him to the connection, and 
we waited to make sure that he got 
some warm milk in his belly. Then 
we closed the door and came exult- 
ing back to bed. 

Why exulting? We could claim 
no sort , of credit for this, the most 
banal of nature’s tours deforce. This 
calf wasn’t going to make our 
fortune; on the contrary, more than 


likely, sooner or later he and his 
fellows would eat us out of house 
and home. I don’t kn^w. Raise 
livestock yourself, and find out. 
Look at any farmer, no matter how 
old, tough, and experienced, when 
he is taking care of his calves, or 
colts, or lambs, or pigs, or whatnot. 
Look at him, look at the small fry 
and their mothers, and feel the 
pulse of something beating. If odd 
things don’t happen to your own 
circulation, stay in a penthouse, 
and be damned to you. 

• 

U NTIL I came out here to live, 
I was conscious of the weather 
only as a mild nuisance or excitant. 
But on the farm this great and in- 
different power affects every deci- 
sion we make, every moment of 
our work, and all its tangible re- 
sults. It dso affects the quality of 
every waking moment. In my case 
I have found that next to fine 
weather of gentle rains and sun- 
light the easiest to adjust to is the 
extreme, the freak weather. This is 
generally disastrous economically, 
but it gives one the exhilaration of 
knowing the worst, of testing one- 
self to the limit. 

As a sample, I quote from a jour- 
pal I kept last winter; 

“The other evening, the bottom 
.dropped out of the thermometer 
and the wind rose to a gale. We 
were fairly comfortable, close to the 
fire, and Peggy beat me at chess 
the second time running. I went out 
to the biumyard at ninfe, and found 
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all, the animals intensely uncom- 
fortable, but not in danger, despite 
the big cracks in some of the older 
buildings. I went out again at 1 1, 
and by that time the thermometer 
had dropped to 22 below. Hunter, 
the young calf being weaned, alone 
in his little shed, was shuddering 
with cold. The others, and the 
sheep, still seemed safe. I succeeded 
in getting a steer in with Hunter, to 
share body heat, but instead, the 
steer kept butting the calf and 
chasing him around, which was just 
as effective. 

“With the help of the dogs, I 
chased the whole herd around 
through the drifts for a while to 
warm them up. Finally 1 went back 
to Hunter, to give him a l^t rub- 
bing up the spine. I thought 1 was 
probamy being fussy and foolish, 
until I learned that a neighbor lost 
six calves that night.” 

I N SPITE of our inexperience, our 
farm has brought us a few re- 
sults. Nothing startling, you under- 
stand, nothing to discourage the 
Administration about crop reduc- 
tion — but something. The fine old 
word “harvest” is rarely used: 
wool is clipped or sheared; hay is 
cut and made, wheat is reaped and 
threshed; com is cut and husked, 
or shuck^. Still, I am going to use 
the old word anyway. 

Except for early garden produce, 
the first harvest of the year is the 
wool from the sheep. The shearing 
is done soon after the last really 
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cold weather. By that time, the 
wool is nearly three inches long, 
some yolk or grease has risen in it, 
and it is not yet fouled by burrs 
and tags of manure. 

I was a little ashamed of being 
unable to shear the sheep myself, 
until I discovered that most sheep 
raisers have to call on outsiders. Dr. 
Ames told me of an efficient shearer. 
To keep the sheep dry, I penned 
them up the night before he came. 
From an old table-top, 1 made a 
shearing platform about 18 inches 
high, and six feet square. 

The shearer, a tali, thin, power- 
ful young man, brought hand shears, 
which he preferred. We put the 
platform near the doors, and he set 
to work. I caught the sheep for 
him, weighed the fleeces, and put 
them in a huge bag. 

Shearing is an extremely nice job. 
The wool has to be clipped close 
to the skin, which is loose, tender, 
and not sharply different from the 
base of the wool in color. There is 
no shearer in the world who can 
work without any nicking at all. 
But my shearer knew his job thor- 
oughly and made not more than a 
dozen nicks on 17 sheep, and only 
one bad one. The yolk is itself a 
disinfectant, and most farmers 
don’t bother with anything else, 
but I had ready a weak phenol 
solution, which my shearer was 
glad to use, although he pointed 
out that cuts and scratches on his 
own hands were always healed by 
the grease from the wool. 
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The shearer sits the sheep on 
its rump on the platform, leaning 
against his own body, and held by 
his left knee and upper arms. Then 
he be^ns to clip beneath the right 
ear and works down and out, taking 
the fleece off in one. piece, just like 
unbuttoning and slipping off an 
overcoat. It is one of the neatest 
little feats of manual dexterity I 
have ever seen. 

As the job progressed, there was 
more and more bleating in the shed 
and outside, because the lambs 
could not recognize at first these 
‘new, thin, clean creatures, their 
shorn mothers, but the mothers 
could recognize their proper lambs, 
as always, by smelling their rumps. 
There was some fighting between 
ewes, who did not recognize each 
other. They say bucks that are old 
friends will fight savagely after 
being shorn. 

As soon as the job was done, I 
paid the shearer his 4o cents a 
fleece, loaded the huge sack of wool, 
with a crate of old hens I had de- 
cided to sell, onto my little truck, 
and drove to town. Farming has its 
low moments, but this act of de- 
livering the goods that people need 
is not one of them. 

^UR MOST important field har- 
vest here is the hay, and I like 
making it, no matter how small and 
poor die crop is. Even now I can 
smell it,, the hot sun feds good to 
my very marrow and soul, I like the 
violent exercise, with sweat strdun- 
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ing from every pore, and I like to 
think of how good even those few 
tons will look in the winter. It is 
fun to work like that, wit]) a good 
man who doesn’t talk except when 
he has something to say, and with 
all the dogs playing around and 
resting in the shade beneath the 
wagon when it stops. When every- 
thing is at last cut and every wisp 
of grass is deaned up, the sod 
looks like yellow-green linen, fitted 
tightly to a beautiful body. 

But the real victory is in the har- 
vest of the corn. On these enor- 
mous fields, drilled with such preci- 
sion, kept dean with such care, 
with the green pennons and tassds 
waving all sununer in the wind, and 
harvested with such a fight, all of 
us, here and dsewhere, eat and 
live. These heavy ears keep the big 
parade of hogs and cattle moving 
from pasture and barnyard to stock- 
yards, slaughterhouses, kitchens, 
and dining-room tables. 

In September we begin to cut 
fodder in the fidd. First you find 
the four central hills in an area 14 
hills square, bend down the tops, 
and tie them all together. The 
“gallus” thus formed, which is not 
to be cut until the fodder is 
hauled in, is the core of the 
shock, and provides something 
against which to lean the first arm- 
flils of fodder. Then you begin to 
<mt, hacking away with the formi- 
dable com knife in your right hand, 
find gathering the tall stalks, heavy 
with thdr ears, into your left arm. 
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One soon leams to balance that 
heavy load on the hip. It is well to 
tie the left cuff to the thumb, or 
^ to a glove; otherwise a few hours 
of cutting will rub the wrist raw. 
When a shock is finished you pull it 
tightly together and tie it with binder 
twine. Then you go on, for hour 
after hour, until ^ally your field 
is no longer a West Point parade, 
but an even array of fortresses, 
with ripening pumpkins in between. 

Corn-cutting, like most farm 
work, is hard enough. But it is a 
instructive, satisfying release of 
all the sadism frustrated and stored 
up for a year. The air is fine, with 
the smokiness and slight chill of 
early autumn, and the work itself is 
like fighting all day with a cutlass. 

H ow WILL it be, we sometimes 
wonder, when working all day, 
and coming in tired, but not too 
tired, and eating and drinking with 
gusto, and laughing, and going to 
bed in very love, are memories only i 
But we only think such things 
when we are tired. The worst effect 
of fatigue is its insidious corrup- 
tion of all one’s attitudes and emo- 
tions, of all one’s waking hours. 

When we are exhausted, we find 
it easy to worry about all the bad 
things that must be happening to 
the animals and the land, easy to 
magnify the long chances we are 
taking, and to imagine ourselves 
sinking through illness, bankruptcy, 
and dqiendence, to death. But 
there is a cure for worry in the re- 
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taxed, alert fatalism that is slowly 
created by the very nature of the 
work. Here, if anywhere, with these 
mighty enemies and allies, one can 
learn to feel: “If it be not now, yet 
it will come: the readiness is all.’’ 
And so of death. 

On a farm, death is always wait- 
ing to touch, gently and decisively, 
the trees and animals and plants 
that one cares for. Hardly a month 
can go by withput something dy- 
ing, and having to be chopped 
down and root^ up, or buried. 
Sometimes the pain is surprisingly, 
disproportionately keen, as when 
Peggy’s dog was killed; but often, 
as when chickens die, there is no 
pain at all: simply a dull ache over 
one’s incompetence to face this 
enemy. In any case, there is that 
moment when a small life gasps a 
little, or squirms a little, and is 
gone ... so completely gone that 
one wonders whether it ever really . 
existed. There is that extraordi- 
nary, that marvelous little organ- 
ism, but it is already becoming cold 
and stiff, and if one does not 
quickly get the shovel, there will 
ht maggots. 

The familiarity of this experience 
removes much of its pain. Death 
seems closer here than in a city, 
and less nasty. One seems to hear 
of more people living to sound old 
age, and then dying peacefully and 
naturally. Not long ago, one of our 
neighbors, a very old woman, died 
quietly, almost happily, and was 
buried, simply, by her neighbors 
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and friends. Even the violent deaths 
of men in the woods, from shot- 
guns, or bulls, or lightning, seem 
less horrible, more natural, than 
violent deaths in the cities. Here, 
the hazards are more obvious, and 
at best, every living thing has its 
season, and its end. 

Often enough, it is true, I turn 
the little burying jobs over to 
James, hoping that he is not think- 
ing, as I am, of slower, more preten- 
tious burials. Sometimes there is 
something weak and frightened in 
me that keeps fighting this tran- 
sience, this waste of life and beauty, 
something that cries out in fear for 
the lives of my friends and com- 
rades. 

Then I think of the Homeric 
sailors, who wept, unashamed, and 
then ate well, and drank, and slept 
beside their little boats in the star- 
light. And then I pick up the limp 
and stifiTening small body of a lamb, 
or puppy, and get the shovel, and 
do what I have to do, and go about 
my work. 

I N SUCH a life as we have here, 
there is an unquestioned loneli- 
ness. Our 'pasts, and our strange 
purposes, isolate us from almost 
everyone. Yet we have several 
neighbors who mean a great deal to 
us. One of them is Mr. Gabriel Oak, 
a dairyman and general farmer who 
has done me countless kindnesses. 

I shan’t soon forget a very few 
words I exchanged with him when 
I first moved out here. 


“You’re coming home to live?’’ 
he asked. ' 

Whether I’m sentimental or not, 
I admit that those words hit me 
squarely in the throat. I had never 
thought of it that way, nor had it 
occurred to me that anyone else 
could. 

"Yes,” I said. 

“Good,” he said. 

Mr. Sam Kincaid is another 
farmer whose quality is not easy to 
define. It is not merely his honesty, 
competence, cleanliness, and long 
life of severe but not unhappy toil. 
It may have something to do with 
his deep reserve, his solitude, and 
his cunning with the soil and with 
all living things, his very fine, yet 
unbrealuble, moral fiber. I have 
known enough working men to 
know that manual labor and pov- 
erty are no more likely to result 
in quality than are leisure, wealth 
and family trees. But the fact 
is that whenever I introduce my 
friends to Mr. Kincaid, I wonder 
not what they will think of him, 
but what he will think of them. 
If there is anything false or cheap 
in them, it may appear, and I am 
always just a shade nervous about 
this rigorous test of myself. 

Mr. Kincaid, Mr. Oak, and all 
die others like them, and their 
9tit>ng wives and children — they 
<u« not just neighbors. They are the 
America I love. One thing I defi- 
nitdy do not like about them is 
their quite unconscious faculty of 
making so very many people I 
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know, who speak more of my lan- 
gua^ look like children, dreamers, 
thistledown on the wind. 

\ For farming is so hazardous and 
absorbing, so rich in values, that for 
aU those who love the earth and 
animals and growing things, it of- 
fers a deep-rooted and superbly 
satisfying way of life. Perhaps I 
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have made it clear by this time 
that a small farm is a very poor 
place to earn a living in the ordi- 
nary meaning of that phrase, and a 
very rich and splendid place to 
earn a living in every other mean- 
ing of it. And many farmers are 
what in truth they ail might be — 
the happiest men on earth. 


♦ ♦ 
♦ 


^^otoard a QfHore <^teiures(^ue Q^eeeii 


HAT as dated as a calen- 
dar (George Jean Nathan) • • • As 
silent as a man being shaved 
(13th Century Italian) • • • As in- 
efficient as a brand-new towel 
... As eloquent as a travel 
folder (Richard Sherman) • • • As 
still as an image in a niche 
(W. Somenet MaughanO . . As inquisitive 
as an X ray ... As homeless as a 
poker chip (H. c Wiim) 

A MOVIE STAR of the first pulchritude 
(H. E. Dolan) . . . Beginning to cut his 
pinwhiskers (Edwin K . Wamer) ... A 
red-tape worm in one of the govern- 
ment bureaus (Erich Rath) ... He and 
his wife are idiosynchronized (A. L. 
MKUn) • . • Smotherlylove • . . Try- 
ing to live up to their yearned income. 


Birds began to pay heaven 
for their night’s rest (Anthony 
Thorne) . . . Candles made the 
darkness visible (L V. Redman) 
... An eyelash moon (WiUiam 
B. Robey) . . . Water-dust at 
the foot of the falls ... It 
was so hot the shadows shrank 
under the bushes (Frank Norrit) ... A 
huge wall of water towered over them 
— you could measure it only with your 
horror (W. Somenet Maugham) 

Her face was her chaperon (Rupert 
Hughes) . . . She had the comforting 
capacity of making molehills out of 
mountains (A. J. Cronin) . . . She didn’t 
want advice: she only used you as a 
waste-basket for her worries 

(Elizabeth Cambridge) 



How EUe 
Tl^ould 
You 

Say It? 


^Co tbi first eonirikutor of each accq>tcd item of Picturesque Speech a payment 
of $5 is made upon publication. In all cases^ the source must be given. Contrihu* 
thns cannot be acknowlu^ed or retunitJ.AddnaBiFictxLna<iue Spe^ Department^ 
The Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 



^ The wry of k humble ardat, 
and an ideal Realized 

The Bedquilt 

Condensed from "'Hillsboro People” 

Dorothy Canfield 

Author of “The Bent Twig,*’ "The Deepening Stream,” etc. 

O F ALL the Elwell family Aunt happy if the evening passed with- 
Mehetabel was certainly the out her brother saying, “Ask your 
most unimportant member. Aunt Mehetabel about the beaux 
Not that she was useless, for she that used to come a-sparkin’ her!” 
took upon herself the most tedious She had been the same at 20 as at 
of the household labors. On Mon- 60, too timid for anyone to notice, 
days she shared the washing of the Her sister-in-la^ Sophia, a big 
men’s shirts, stiff with dirt from hearty housewife, was kind in an 
the fields. Tuesdays she never offhand way to the shrunken little 
dreamed of being allowed to iron old woman, and it was through her 
anything pretty, but stood all day that Mehetabel was able to enjoy 
pressing dishcloths, towels and her life’s one pleasure. Even as a 
sheets. In preserving-time she sat girl she had been clever in patching 
in a corner and stoned cherries, or bedquilts. During years of devotion 

hulled strawberries until her fingers to this one art she had accumulated 
were dyed red to the bone. The El- a store of quilting patterns. Some- 
wells were not consciously unkind times the neighbors would ask 
to their aunt, but she was so utterly ""Miss Mehetabel” for such and 
insignificant that they bestowed no such a design. It was with an agree- 
thought on her. able flutter at being able to help 

Aunt Mehetabel took this treat- someone that she went to her bare 
ment quite as unconsciously as they room under the eaves and extracted 
gave it. It WAS to be expected when from her crowded portfolio the pat- 
one was 68 and an old maid. She tern desired, 
gathered crumbs of comfort from She never knew, later, how her 
their occasional careless kindnesses, great idea came to her. ^metimes 
and tried to hide the hurt of her she thought she must have dreamed 
brother’s rough joking. In winter it^ sometimes she wondered rever- 
when they all sat before the hearth, eiptly, in the phraseology of prayer- 
roast^ apples, drank mulled cider njieeting, if it had not been ""sent” 
and teas^ the girls about their to her. She never admitted that she 
beaux, she shrank into a corner, cbuld have thought of it without 

ts8 ® tgiS% Henry HeU Ce,^ aST Fowrih jipf^ N.F.C,, « 
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help; it was too great a project for 
her humble mind to have conceived. 
Even when she finished drawing the 
design with her own fingers, she 
gazed at it incredulously. At first 
it seemed only a lovely dream. She 
did not think of putting into exe-' 
cution so beautifully difiicult a 
pattern. But as she lived with this 
creation, the longing grew stronger 
to give it mateiisd life with her nim- 
ble old fingers. 

When this idea first swept over 
her, she put it away as a sinfully 
Selfish notion, but she kept coming 
back to it. Finally she thought com- 
promisingly that she would make 
one square, just to see how it would 
look. She dared not do even this 
without asking Sophia’s periiussion. 

Sophia listened absently. “Why, 
yes, Mehetabel,” she said, “start 
another quilt if you want to. I’ve 
got a lot of pieces from the spring 
sewing that will work in real good.’’ 
Mehetabel tried honestly to make 
her see that this would be no com- 
mon quilt, but her emotion stood 
between her and expression. At 
last Sophia said, “Oh, don’t bother 
me! I don’t care what pattern you 
go by.’’ 

Mehetabel rushed up to her room, 
and in joyful agitation began prepa- 
rations. She had but little time 
from her household drudgery for 
this new occupation, and she did 
not dare sit up late lest she bum 
too much canme. So it was weeks 
before the little rauare began to 
show the pattern. Then Mehetabd 


was in a fever of impatience. She 
rushed through her housework with 
a speed whim left her panting. Fi- 
nally she could wait no longer, and 
one evening ventured to bring her 
work to the fire wherd the.family 
sat. 

Sophia glanced at it carelessly. 
“ la mat the new quilt you.’re begin- 
ning on?’’ she asked with a yawn. 
“Let’s see it.’’ Up to that moment 
Mehetabel had. labored with disin- 
terested devotion to an ideal, but as 
Sophia held up her work and ex- 
claimed in amazement and admira- 
tion, she felt an astonished Joy. 

“Land sakes!’’ ejaculated &>phia. 
“Why, Mehetabel Elwell, where’d 
you git that pattern?’’ 

“I made it up,’’ said Mehetabel 
quietly, but with luiutterable pride. 

“No!” exclaimed Sophia. “Why 
I never see such a pattern in my 
life. Girls, come here and see what 
your Aunt Mehetabel is doing; 
Land! Look at all those tiny, 
squinchy little seams!” 

The girls echoed their mother’s 
exclamations, and Mr. Elwell him- 
self came over. “Well, I declare!” 
he said, looking at his sister with 
eyes more approving than she could 
remember. “That beats old Mis’ 
Wightman’s quilt that got the blue 
ribbon at the county fair.” 

Tears of joy moistened Meheta- 
bel’s old eyes as she lay that night 
in her hard bed, too excited , to 
sleep. The next day her sister-in- 
law amazed her by taking the pota- 
toes out of her lap and setting one 
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of the chiidrea to peding them. 
VDon’t 3WU want to go on with 
that quiltin’?” she said. "I’d like 
to see how you’re goin’ to make 
the grapevine design come out.” 

By the end of summer the family 
interest had risen so high that Me- 
hetabel was pven a stand in the 
sitting room where she could work 
in odd minutes. She almost wept 
over such kindness, and resolved 
firmly not to ne^ect her wt»k, ^ch 
she performed with a fierce thor- 
oughness. The whole atmosphere 
. of her world was changed. Through 
the longest task rose the rainbow of 
promise of her quilt. 

She was even able to bear the 
extreme honor of having the minis- 
ter and his wife admire her project. 
The family felt quite proud, as Min- 
ister Bowman said it was work as 
fine as any he had ever seen, "and 
he didn’t know but finer!” The 
remark was repeated to neighbors. 
The family especially plumed them- 
selves on the quilt’s dow prc^poss. 
“Mehetabel has been to work on 
that comer for six ‘weeks, and she 
ain’t half done yet,” they explained 
to visitors. 

The old woman sat up straighter 
and looked the world in the face. 
She joined in the conversation and 
was listened to. The children were 
even told to mind her when she 
asked some service. One day some 
strangtts drove up to insp^ the 
wonderful qmlt which they had 
heard of, even down in thdr end 
of the valley. Afterthat, such visita- 


tions were not uncommon, and the 
Elwells saw to it that their aunt 
was better dressed than ever before. 
One of the girls made her a pretty 
cap to wear on her thin wkte hair. 

A year went by and a quarter 
of the quilt was finished; a second 
year passed and half was done. The 
third year Mehetabd had pneu- 
monia and lay ill for weeks, over- 
come with terror lest she die before 
her work was complete. A fourth 
year and one could r^y see the 
design’s grandeur, and in Sq>tem- 
ber of the fifth year, the eager fom^ 
ily watching her/ Mehetabel quilted 
the last stitches. All looked at it in 
a solemn silence. Then Mr. Elwell 
exclaimed: “By ginger! That’s 
goin’ to the county fair!” 

Mehetabel blushed. She had not 
dared to entertain this thought. 
One of the boys was dispatched to 
the chairman of the village commit- 
tee. He returned with radiant face. 
"Of course he’ll take it. Like’s not 
it may git a prize, he says, but he’s 
got to have it right off, because all 
me things are goin’ tomorrow 
morning.” 

Even in her pride Mehetabel felt 
a pang of separation as the bulky 
packa^ was carried out of the 
nouse. As the days went on she felt 
dq>ressed without ho* work. The 
ifamily notioed it and one day So- 
Ipbiit said kindly, "You fed sort o’ 
'lost without the quil^ don’t you, 

' Mehetabd?” 

"They took it aaray ad quick!” 
die said wistfully. "I hadn’t hardly 
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hacione real good look at it myself/’ 

Mr. Elwell made no comment, 
but a day or two later he asked his 
sister how early she could get up in 
the morning. “I dunno. Why?” she 
asked. ''Well, Thomas Ralston has 
to drive to West Oldton, four miles 
beyond the fair. If you can leave 
here at four tomorrow morning he’ll 
drive you over to the fair, leave you 
there for the day and bring you 
back at night.” 

It was as though someone had of- 
,fered her a ride to the gates of 
heaven. "Why, you can’t mean 
it!” Mehetabd cried, paling with 
emotion. Her brother laughed un- 
easily. Even to his careless indiffer- 
ence this joy was a revelation of the 
narrowness of her life. "Oh^’tain’t 
so much to go to the fair. Go git 
your things ready.” 

All night a trembling old woman 
lay and stared at the rafters. She, 
who had never been more than six 
miles from home, was going to drive 
30 miles. She, who had never seen 
anything more exciting than a 
church supper, was to see the 
county fair. To Mehetabel it was 
like a tour of the world. 

The family all gave her conflict- 
ing advice. Sophia told her to see 
the preserves. Her brother said not 
to miss the stock, her nieces talked 
of the fancy work, and her nephews 
said she must go to the races. They 
all stood and waved good-bye as 
she drove out of the yard. She 
waved back, but she scarcely saw 
them. 


* 3 * 

On her return she was pale, and 
so tired that her brother had to lift 
her out, but her lips were set in a 
blissful smile. They crowded around 
her with questions until Sophia 
told them Aunt Mehetabel was too 
tired to speak until she had had her 
supper. This was eaten in enforced 
silence, and then the old woman 
was helped into an easy chair. 

"Now, Mehetabel,” said Sophia, 
"tell us all about it!” 

Mehetabel drew a long breath. 
“It was just perfect!” she said. 
"Finer even than I thought. They’ve 
got it hanging up in a sort o’ closet 
made of glass, and one of the lower 
corners is ripped and turned back 
so’s to show the seams.” 

"What?” asked Sophia, blankly. 

“Why, the quilt!” said Meheta- 
bel. "There are a whole lot of oth- 
ers, but not one can hold a candle 
to it, if I do say it. I heard lots of 
people say the same thing.” 

Mr. Elwell asked, “What did 
you think of that big ox?” 

"I didn’t look at the stock,”* 
returned his sister indifferently. 
"That set of pieces, Maria, from 
your red waist, come out just 
lovely!” she assured one of her 
nieces. "I heard one woman say 
you could ’most smell the silk 
roses.” 

"Did any of the horses in our 
town race?” asked young Thomas. 

"I didn’t see the races.” 

"How about the preserves?” 
asked Sophia. 

"I didn’t see the preserves,” said 
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Mehetabd calmly. “You see, I 
went right to the room where the 
quilt was, and then I didn’t want to 
leave it. I had to look at it real 
gpodmyself,andthen I lookedat the 
others to see if there was any that 
could come up to it. And then peo- 
ple begun cornin’ in, and I got so 
interested in bearin’ what they had 
to say I couldn’t think of goin’ 
anywheres else. While I stood there 
didn’t the head of the hull concern 
come in and open the glass door 
and pin ‘First Prize’ right in the 
middle of the quilt!’’ 

‘ There was a stir of congratula- 
tion and proud exclamation. Then 
Sophia returned to the attack. 
“ " Didn’t you see anything else ? ’’ 


“Why, no,’’ said Mehetabel. 
“Only the quilt. Why should I?’’ 

She fell into a reverie where she 
saw again the ^rious option of 
her hand and brain hanging before 
all the world with the mark of high- 
est approval on it. She longed to 
make imr listeners see the splendid 
vision with her. “I tell you it looked 
like — ’’ She paused. Vague recol- 
lections of hymnbook phraseology 
came, but they were dismissed as 
being sacrilegious and not suffi- 
ciency forcible. Finally: “I tell 
you, it looked real mil!" she as- 
sured them, and sat staring into the 
fire, on her tired old face the su- 
preme content of an artist who has 
realized his ideal. 


and Taxes 

Harry Scherman in N. Y. Herald Tribune 


T he true cost of government is not 
what taxes are collated, but what 
the government actually spends. A 
study by the Twentieth Century Fund 
shows that, on this basis, we lead the 
world in per capita cost of government. 
United States, ^133; Great Britain, 
9123; and France, $103. 

The error of our notion that Ameri- 
cans are better off, tax-wise, than 
others, arises from our reliance on in- 
direct taxation. Only about one ninth 
of our taxes consist of personal income 
taxes. As to the other eight ninths^ few 
of us ever recognize them. 


A dose estimate of total government 
expense in the current fiscal year would 
be 116,500,000,000. This is an average 
expense for government, in the Unit^ 
States, of $S2j per family — a tidy 
sum for any family to pay out without 
knowing about it. 

Relief is often presented as the ex- 
cise for this enormous load. But we 
nhed not feel conscience-stricken when 
we call Apr government economy, if we 
l^ear a simple fact in mind: only I90 
of this ^523 in the present fi^al 
year will , represent relief both, state 
and federal. 



Keader^s Choice 

A Selection of Articles from the General Magazines for August 


Sbluno Roosevelt to the 
Party, by James A. Farley — 

The Postmaster General tells 
the inside story of the Roose- 
velt campiugn for the nomination in 1932, 
throwing new light on the “break*’ with A 1 
Smith, how the vice-president was nomi- 
nated, and other political incidents and per- 
sonalities. The first of a series in which Mr. 
Farley hopes “ to present honestly my own 
views and understanding of the events and 
men and women who have had a hand in 
making present-day history.” 

Speaking of Shrinking Violets, by James 
Street — It’s Mr. Whalen again, his fabu- 
lous career in the limelight, and the grandi- 
ose job of showmanship he is doing on the 
New York World’s Fair. 

A Rainbow with a Miluon Ends^ by 
Charles B. Driscoll — Pirate gold and buried 
treasure have a continual fascination, and 
there’s a lot of hidden wealth still lying 
around these United States, the object of 
persistent search by many people. 


Paroles Over the Counter, 
by Martin Mooney — How pol- 
iticians pay political debts and 
line their own pockets by ob- 
taining paroles for convicts, many of them 
habitual criminals. Those who really deserve 
parole are frequently the last to get it, the 
author says, because they have no “connec- 
tions,” and only eight states are equipped to 
handle the problem in anything like an im- 
partial or scientific manner. 

Horse-and-Bugoy Days, by John Kieran 
— Harness racing has regained its early 
popularity, with the Hambletonian run at 
Gc^hen, N. Y., in August as the climax of 
the season. Men and women, amateurs and 
professionals, engage in the big events, in 
which a little girl of 1 1 has established three 
world records. 

A Dog’s Life in Hollywood, by J. B. Gris- 
wold — Many a movie dog is worth his 
weight in gold, and most of them come from 
the kennel of a former movie comedienne 
who gave up pictures to train dogs. 


;4nieric^n 


(Escape to the South Sea 
Islands, by Philip Aquila 
Kempster — The South Seas 
have stirred longing in the 
hearts of thousands who desire a more lei- 
surely life in an exotic setting. Here is a 
couple who found the lure not imaginary — 
and they lived there on I50 a month. 


The Jury Has Reached a 
Verdict, Anonymous — Some 
of the jurors r^arded their 
work as an honor, some as a 
lark, but all were eager for their pay and 
willing to postpone a verdict so that they 
could get a free meal off the county or have 
a few rounds of poker. 


Tbe^jimertam 

Metcu^ 


The Mysterious Enoush Home, by H. W. 
Seaman — The English think they are the 
only ones who know what a home is, yet 
most of them are renters rather than owners 
and their slum clearance projects are ruining 
the countryside and creating new slums, de- 
dares this Britisher. 


Group Leaders of Democracy, by Ed- 
ward L. Bernays — Business must first find 
and win over leaders in farm and labor or- 
ganizations, in education and dub activities 
before it can gain broad public support for 
its point of view, declares this publicity 
expvt. 


m 
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Why We Do Not Behave Like Human 
Beings, by Ralph Adams Cram — Reprinted 
from an earlier number because the editors 
believe it throws important light on **the 
social and political disintegration now so 
markedly in progress here,'* Mr. Cram's 
essay attacks the ideas of progressive evolu- 
tion, Protestantism and democracy as ''the 
most calamitous happenings of the last mil- 
lennium." It will be followed shordy by a 
sequel. 

The Left Kidnaps American Youth, by 
Harold Lord Varney — Communists have 
taken over the American Youth Congress, 
Mr. Varney charges, and have made of it a 
pressure group daiming to represent all 


American ypung people and continually agi- 
tating for utopian bmefits and subsidies. 

Wanted: An American Upper Class 
Using the Whitney case as an example, the 
editors deplore the lack of an upper class 
which exerdses its true function as an exam- 
ple of self-imposed integrity, honor and de- 
cency. They blame it on the American** 
worship of money and on formalistic middle- 
dass morals, which encourage a man to get 
all he can as long as he remains out of jail. 

The Doctor’s Honeymoon, by M. O. Gan- 
nett — Pathos and cynidsm, hin, compan- 
ionship and hard work mark the life of an 
intern in a big dty hospital. 


Pittsburgh: What a City The Case for Building and 

Shouldn’t Be, by Dwight B Loan, by A. D. Theobald — 

Macdonald — The business Reply to a previous article at- 

community has evaded its so- tacking the savings institu- 

dal responsilnlities as the ruling class, charges dons. It asserts that the criddsms do not 
this author, with the result that polidcally, apply to sodedes holding some 80 percent 
educadonally and socially Pittsburgh is of the total assets which are the chief means 
one of the most backwa^ of American by which small homes are financed effidendy. 


dries. 


Psychology Cures Alcoholism, by £d- 


Hitch-Hike Passports, by Chapman J. 
Milling — A suggestion for supplying cre- 
dendaU to hitch-hikers; so that the motorist 
can sdll be generous to the worthy pedea- 
trian wanting a ride. 

How Good Is Parole? — A debate be- 
tween J. Edgar Hoover and Sanford Bates, 
head of the Boys Clubs of America and 
former Superint^ent of Federal Prisons. 
Mr. Hoover favors the theory of parole but 
strongly attacks the way it is administered 
in all but six or seven states. Mr. Bates, on 
the other hand, pointt to stadsdes showing 
that less than one percent of all chose now . 
bring arrested for crime are on parole and 
declim that parole is a method of protect- 
ing the community rather chan a demon- 
stradon of leniency toward the prisoner. 


ward A. Strecker — Abnormal drinking is 
an attempt to escape reality, and while medi- 
cines, sanitariums and various physical up- 
building measures have their place in its. 
treatment, it can be dealt with eflecdvriy 
only by psychological weapons. Methods of 
psychological treatment now most success- 
fully employed are cited. 

Fught from Slander, by Marion Joyce — 

, Pseudo-science and ubloid gossip have dis- 
. tinted the public mind regarding friendship 
between women and have ruined many 
womenV lives, declares this author who re- 
lates her own bitter experience. 

What the Negro Mother Faces, by Ce- 
cefia Eggleston — AsensidveNe^woman 
considers the fate ^ her rittldren in a world 
of race discrimination. 
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AmbAica’s Medieval Worcew, 
by Pearl S. Buck — Women 
are badly treated in America 
bmuae they are given educa^ 
tion equal to that of men but are narrowly 
restricted in their opportunities for self- 
'realization. The American woman has been 
shown tantalizing vistas, but her place is 
still in the home — and it*s no wonder she’s 
neurotic. 

The Nazi Primer — Excerpts from the 
Standard textbook of the Hitler Youth, pre- 
sented by the editors as an intellectual curi- 
osity. 

'^When I Was a Youno Country Doctor, 
/by Arthur £. Hertzler, M.D. — Beginning 
practice in a Kansas village 40 years ago, 
Dr. Hertzler traveled through blizzard and 
mud, often on the road 16 hours a day. He 
reformed the town drunkard by a practical 
joke, and observed human nature at its most 
heroic moments. 

Dutch Treat, by John Gunther — A meal 
in Dutch colonial Java is not only a feast 
but a ritual: 


One HundrbdBiluon a Year, 
by Roy Helton — Industrial- 
ism has come of age and its 
curve of growth is flattening 
out, declares Mr. Helton. This is not to be 
deplored, for it means that we can now And 
time to Uve if we will only realize that in- 
definite mechanical expansion is not our 
only reason for being. 

Hokkaido Is Just Like America, by Helen 
Mears — Touring in Hokkaido, “the Play- 
land of Japan,” with a party of Japanese 
revealed to this American woman many 
curious aspects of ‘the national character. 
She notes their fiiilure to colonize this rich 
section of their own islands — although the 
climate, to an American, is ideal — while 
they cite population pressure as their reason 
for wanting Manchuria and China. 

Omaha, Nebraska, by George R. Leighton 
— This second part of a study of the city 
relates its history from the fall of Populism 
to the rather depressing present — an ex- 
ample of how absentee ownership drains the 
life from a community. 



Boakb Carter, by A. J. Lieb- 
ling — A study of the popular 
radio commentator who cher- 
ishes his British accent and 
believes in putting himself “out on a limb” 
in his broadcasts, who is condemned by both 
the CIO and retired admirals, who believes 
he is in danger of suppression and who likes 
to chin with Father Coughlin. 

Only the One I’m After, by Alvaro De 
Silva — A first-person experience on 57th 
Street. Principals: the author, who retrieves 
cigarette butts and has a special passion for 
&ee marked with lipstick, and a smartly 
dressed lady who ste^ on his fingers. 


Surrealism in Overalls, by 
Frank Caspers — Greeted with 
hoots and smirks when it first 
appeared in America eight years 
ago, surrealism, the maddest of all art fads, 
has now been taken to the bosom of the 
advertisers who appeal to the luxury trade. 

True Stories, by Harland Manchester — 
Bernarr Macfadden and Captain Billy Faw- 
cett have widely divergent personalities but 
both have made a fortune out of the con- 
fession magazines which sell sin-and-suflering 
to one in every 15 Americans. Here is the 
story of how these magaanes started, how 
they are edited, and who buys them. 
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The Ceiling Over the Head of Industry 

C>ndensed from Harper's Magazine 
Ray Helton 


r ' SEEMS TO BE taken for granted 
in the United States tW our 
happiness and our destiny are 
both tied up to an unlimited growth 
in the {nwuction of mechanical 
things. Our President and his ad- 
visers believe, just as thoroughly 
as do big and little business men, 
that the {Mcture of life formed in 
our minds between 1914 and 1929 
ie the* true American picture, and 
the one to be calculated from in 
framing huge national polides. But 
in a sound useful notion of our 
desidn^? 

‘ ' Budnesn tliaits Aow that the 
^#th cnrres of steel tonnage, 
AiBrdad iradB inilei^ aotomolMle 
wla occcnc power 
! tU aost 


in American economic life— have 
leveled off since 1917 (deifiite ab<- 
normally speeded production be- 
tween 1925 and 19J0), just as our 
population curve Battened out early 
in the 19th century. This is not a 
phenomenon of any so-called busi- 
ness depression of mysterious or 
political origin, but rather the re- 
sult of thematunngofourme^att- 
ical culture^ which cannot be induced 
to continue its former race of 
growth any more than a man of ti 
can be made to grow tike a youth 
of 14 by any medit^e or systtsd 
of exercise. ' 

It ww hihereoe in the hshdlbi^ 
8peed*^‘our medfaideiil damdop* 

we sesak • eeUiii^ 

soafW«tnMir-a point hs|f<a|id 
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our progress would be necessarily 
slower, more normal and more ma- 
ture. It was also inherent in our 
national character that we could 
not believe that fact when it ar- 
rived, that we should fight it in 
the old pioneer spirit. We fought it 
industrially first, with new devices 
of production. (The World War 
coming at that time gave us the 
illusion of victory.) Then we fought 
financially. Later we fought it 
politically, by direct government 
action. We produced fluctuations, 
but th^rowth rate was not notice- 
ably afmted. 

The converging and leveling of 
these rates of growth means that a 
new America is being born. There is 
no pessimism in this statement. A 
continuously rapid growth would 
mean a supermechanical saturation 
such as could hardly presage a 
happy future for man. 

Between 1914 and 1930 the arti- 
ficiality of American life rose as 
decisively as did the national in- 
come and consumption. The Amer- 
ican people adapted themselves to 
the use of roughly }6oo worth of 
manufactured goods a head per 
year. 

It is still assumed that all of us 
prefer this necessarily more artifi- 
cial life of high industrial produc- 
tion and consumption, and that it 
is the state’s business to promote 
it. It is assumed that in a year such 
as 1937, when bank balances were 
higher than at any time in our his- 


tory except in ’28, ’29 and ’30, 
and savings accounts larger than 
ever before, it was only fear which 
prevented the stubborn consumer 
from consuming, and the stubborn 
capitalist from expanding his in-* 
vestments in industry. 

But how do we know it was fear? 
How do we know it was not a 
general and still scarcely conscious 
indigestion of material things, and 
an impatience with the kind of life 
they lead to? In a country where 
nothing has been operating at ca- 
pacity for seven years (except air- 
plane factories and now and again 
textile plants in *rush seasons), 
where we have too much of every- 
thing for those who have money to 
buy them, it would seem that our 
machinery is not stalled by a lack 
of capacity but by a lack of effec- 
tive demand. 

Much has been done to improve 
the distribution of our national 
wealth. But the fact remains that 
when we speed up production, as 
we did in 1936, and distribute the 
wages of production, which are 
higher relatively than ever before, 
and insure the prosperity of agri- 
culture as we never did before, even 
then demand falls off, and the 
wheels of production st^. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
this .slowing down. It is my view 
that' we are approaching a satura- 
tion' point in our mechanical de- ' 
velc^pment and are trying desper- 
ately, and on the whole vainly, to 
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ignore the fact and its consequences. 
Wha% we are now calling a depres- 
sion is in reality the culmination of 
our industrial growth and the be- 
ginning of a new chapter in our 
history. 

A man who sells me eggs may 
call every week and be welcome. 
But a man who sells heating equip- 
ment need call only once or twice 
in my lifetime, and he has called. 
Perhaps every American would en- 
joy having a new motorcar every 
year. But cars are durable, and the 
market is glutted with good used 
cars from which pleasure and use 
may still be had. Ceilings are close 
over the heads of every great 
American industry except the man- 
ufacture of airplanes and imple- 
ments of war. 

Another factor in our decline in 
growth rate is this: we have ex- 
ported machinery to compete with 
our own production — machinery 
which is largely self-perpetuating. 
The world is growing up indus- 
trially. We are no longer the indus- 
trial pioneers of the world. Our 
neighbors now fend for themselves. 

Furthermore our population growth 
has been proceeding in the past few 
years at only one quarter of its 
pioneer rate; and when population 
growth slows down, that fact re- 
acts on an industrial growth which 
has always been pac^ to a rapid 
expansion of demand. 

A fourth factor — the one I feel, 
we shall have finally to redmn with 
most — is a new sales resistance 


among men of the middle classes. 
For the past 20 years we have held 
to the ideal that every family should 
have an electrified home, a wash- 
ing machine, an oil heater, a new 
car every year, a telephone, a radio, 
and in time an air conditioner and 
a television receiver. But big busi- 
ness and governr^nt in the busi- 
ness of stimulati^ consumption 
have run up against a psychological 
barrier — the inherent inability of 
men to want advantages if they 
involve a larger individual struggle 
than men are satisfied to make. It 
seems to be forgotten that the 
United States has produced not 
only a Henry Ford but a Henry 
Thoreau, and that the two men 
are not basically very different. 

If a man has to labor or to worry 
more for a higher standard of living 
than for a lower he should also get 
a proportionally higher return, or 
in time the process that forces him 
on will fail of its effect. And there is 
a limit beyond which more of the 
same kind of things will not entice 
him to increased effort. The evi- 
dence is clear that many of us passed 
that limit between 1914 and 1929. 
More clothes, more golf, more alco- 
hol, more gasoline, and more bridge, 
however inimitably offered, failed 
to drive men on into the promised 
land of still more golf, alcohol, etc. 

Our main mechanical needs are 
filled. Additional inventions be- 
come necessarily more special and 
complex, and the time arrives when 
further devices become less and 
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less important. Television, for in- 
stance, is more complex than radio, 
but it does not add so much to life 
as radio did. It may bring the stage 
and the moving picture into the 
home, where the moving picture 
can already be had. It may trans- 
mit the daily news more vividly 
than we can now get it from our 
broadcasters or the papers. But 
what else can it add to life? 

We cannot expect to make a new 
age out of the pursuit of mechanical 
toys, however ingenious or pro- 
found the theories on which those 
toys are constructed. There are too 
many human pleasures which an 
overabundance of machinery inter- 
feres with. Conversation is one; 
walking, reading and sleep are 
others. 

If the facts mean what I take 
them to mean, much that now 
seems merely a perversity of fate 
becomes intelligible. But that mean- 
ing points to a future world quite 
different from that predicted by 
those who are still intoxicated with 
machinery. The diffusion of ad- 
vantages, rather than the creation 
of new ones, will be its chief social 
problem. Its object will not be to 
stir up a new brom, but to insure 
steady progress toward a general 
happiness, not built on debt. 

In that world, industry will be 
supplying all reasonable needs with 
a constantly diminishing man power. 
What will the rest of the men and 
w:omen be doing? Because we are so 
conditioned by our mechanical 


dream that we cannot imagine an 
answer in terms of our present 
world picture, we are inclined to 
reject the possibility altogether. 
It is far easier to picture people as 
whisking about aboard rocket ships, 
on God knows what errands of cos- 
mic salesmanship, or playing ball 
with atomic bombs. But in this un- 
knowable future, so close round the 
corner, it seems to me that the 
problem will be solved very simply 
if we begin to solve it now. 

fTJhar do we need most? In that 
question lies the secret of our des- 
tiny. Is it really more motorcars? 
Is it really television? Is it really 
a new product? What we need 
most are more teachers and nurses, 
more doctors and dentists, more 
surgeons, more scientists studying 
the problems of life and health, 
more foresters and bigger forests 
for them to work in, more cabinet- 
makers who can turn out an article 
that is a real 1938, and not a slavish 
duplicate of a million other pieces; 
we need more hand- wrought things 
of every sort. 

We do not need less machinery, 
but we do need more civilization. 
Business and government have not 
yet digested that fact, but we our- 
selves are digesting it and pro- 
claiming it, and are forcing a new 
kind of civilization to appear. It is 
not jobs that make needs, but needs 
that make jobs. And so long as we 
think of general needs as purely 
mechajnicd, we are likely to remain 
stalled. 
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We have preceded other nations 
in the mechanical conquest of na- 
ture. Ahead of us lies the possibil- 
ity of a better and a more contented 
world than any that we can remem- 
ber. Millions of men have labored 
through this industrial era fighting 
for time to live. Thousands who 
have attained that goal have never 
discovered how to use the time they 
have won. We have hints already in 
the growing demands for decen- 
tralization of industry, national 
forests, better game laws, small 
pleasure craft, that the use of time, 
lost for many men in the grim pro- 
duction struggle v/e are now emerg- 
ing from, is being slowly rediscov- 
ered. 

If America is to pioneer in 
anything memorable durine the 
second third of the 20th century. 


it is my guess that it will pioneer 
in a return to natural social pleas- 
ures for all. 

Industrialism has come of age. 
It can no longer live on itself alone. 
Those who are not needed in fac- 
tories will have to be taught occu- 
pations that bear on the way men 
live, and not occupations that de- 
rive from more and more machinery 
and equipment. .. 

The great boom is over. What 
have been waiting for is here — 
a maturely growing civilization that 
has master^ nature and can now 
set about using that mastery for 
its own happiness. But if we insist 
that mechanical expansion is still 
our only reason for being here on 
this lucky spot, every good now 
within our grasp may be destroyed 
by our childish folly. 


the C 0 ari 

Clark Gable 

When I played my first love scene, I was scared to death. The di- 
rector said to use a longing expression — and I did my best. I tried to 
think of a big, tender, rare steak. And it worked so well that I’ve been 
using it for romantic scenes ever since.— Quoted by jimmy Fidler in Geveland Presi 

Charles Laughton 

Once I was cast in a play in which I had to wear smart clothes and go 
around the stage kissing the women, (came home one night in a state 
of despair and said to Elsa, my wife: I know they won’t stand for this. 
I have a face like an elephant’s behind and in this play I have to do the 
big sex act.” She turned on me like the proverbial tiger and whipped 
out! ”How dare you presume you are unattractive! Hold your shoul- 
ders back, keep your head up and smile, so that I can hold my head up 
with other women.” Can you beat that? I owe her plenty. 

— The AtUmie 



Crash tn the Desert 


Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
Antoine de Saint ExupSry 

Author of** Night Flight" 

CSuring a test flight from Paris to Indo-China this distin-^ 
guisbed French aviator and bis mechanic crashed in the Libyan 
desert. For a day they explored the torrid waste. Tben^ back 
at the plane but with supplies exhausted^ they seemed doomed to 
perish amid an infinity of beat and mirage. 


T hat first day we had covered 
36 miles of dazzling expanse^ 
suffering terribly from thirst. 
By nightfall our last drop of liquid 
was gone. We piled up fragments of 
a broken wing and lit a signal fire. 
Only too well I knew that no one 
would see it. 

Next morning we mopped up the 
dew on the wings of our plane with 
cotton waste, and squeezed out a 
few spoonfuls of water foul with 
grease. It tasted horrible, but it 
moistened our lips. 

“It’s as well we have a revolver,” 
Pr6vot observed. 

I swung round on him in a sud- 
den fury. But Pr6vot had spoken 
without emotion as if he had said, 
“We’d better have a wash!” In- 
deed, we were of the same mind, and 
the sight of the leather holster the 
day before had set me thinkings too. 

However, with the coming of day- 
light we started exploring again, go- 
ing off in opposite directions. 

As I walked I pieced together all 
I could recall about the Libyan, 


Desert. In the Sahara the humidity 
in the air is 40 percent; here it drops 
to 18 percent, and life goes up in 
vapor. Bedouins and colonial offi- 
cers say that a man can survive for 
19 hours without drinking. When 
in the twentieth hour his eyes begin 
to flood with light, the end comes 
swiftly. To the damp northeast 
wind, abnormal in these parts, we 
obviously owed the prolongation of 
our lives. How long a reprieve would 
it accord us before our eyes began 
to glaze with light? 

Suddenly I shouted wildly. I had 
just seen a man waving to me. No. 
Another mirage. Now all the desert 
was coming to life. How hard it was 
to deny the evidence of sight — to 
refrain from running toward the 
caravan slowly moving yonder! 
“There it is,” I murmured, “as 
large as life.” Mirage after mirage 
created by my imagination beck- 
oned me on. 

The coming of twilight sobered 
me. I halted, appalled to realize 
how far I was from our base. “Quite 
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likely Prevot has been spotted by a 
caravan/’ I thought. 

After two hours’ tramp I saw a 
glow on the horizon; Pr£vot, panic- 
stricken at the thought 1 might 
have lost my way, had built a Are. 
Another hour’s walk; 500 yards to 
go, then 50. 

I halted in sheer stupefaction. 
Joy surged up in my heart. There, in 
the firelight, Prevot was chatting 
with two Arabs. 

“Ahoy!” I cried exultantly. 

The nomads gave a start and 
stared in my direction. Prevot has- 
tened toward me. 1 flung my arms 
out wide. Prevot caught and stead- 
ied me — was I tottering? 

“So they’ve come?” 

“Eh?” 

“Those Arabs over there, 4^n 
it! The ones you were talking to.” 

Pr6vot eyed me strangely. “There 
aren’t any Arabs." 

And now it seemed no use fight- 
ing back my tears. . . . 

For 24 hours we had had only a 
spoonful of dew water to drink; so 
we spread out a parachute, hoping 
to catch more dew. At dawn, when 
we wrung the parachute out into a 
tank, we found we had collected 
almost two quarts. The long agony 
of thirst was ended; we could diink 
our fill! 

The water was a brilliant yellow- 
green, and at my first gulp I found 
it so acrid that, thirsty as I was, I 
could not swallow it. 

Pr£vot was walking round and 
round, his eyes fixed on the ground. 


Suddenly he bent forward and vom- 
ited. Thirty seconds later 1 followed 
suit. Our last faint hope was gone. 
(1 never found out if this mischance 
was due to the coating of the para- 
chute or to some chemical deposit 
in the tank.) 

It was high time to make a 
move. We would turn our backs on 
this accursed place, abandon the 
plane, and walk across the desert 
till we dropped. 

“ If I were left to myself," Pr6vot 
remarked, “I’d just lie down and 
sleep." 

But we set out, side by side, heading 
east-northeast, not knowing whether 
with every step we were approach- 
ing a caravan route or plunging 
deeper into the unfathomable desert. 

Of that day all I can recall is an 
impression of despei-ate hurry toward 
an inevitable breakdown. I kept 
my eyes fixed on the ground; the 
mirages w'cre more than I could bear. 
Now and again we corrected our 
course by compass; now and again, 
lying on the sand, we took a breather. 

At nightfall Pr6vot suddenly ex- 
claimed, “That’s a lake over there, 
I’ll stake my soul on it. There can’t 
be any mirages at this hour." 

1 did not reply. I had long since 
given up believing my eyes. 

“I'm going to have a look. It’s 
not 20 minutes’ walk.” 

I knew Prevot would never re- 
turn. He would collapse out there, 
to die in his tracks ... as here I 
should die in mine. Anyhow — 
what difiference did it make? 
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How far gone was I» I wondered. 
I tried to summon up some saliva 
on my palate — but none would 
come. When I closed my mouth 
some gluey substance sealed my 
lips, forming a solid crust. How- 
ever I could still swallow, and as 
yet no flashes of light had devel- 
oped in my eyes. 

Darkness came and my thoughts 
drifted to Prevot, my lost com- 
panion. A fine fellow. Never once 
had I heard him whimper. 

What was that? There he was 
500 yards away, swinging his lamp. 
He must have lost the trail. I stood 
up and shouted. He did not seem to 
hear. Then another lamp flashed 
out 200 yards from his; then a third. 
So that was it — a search party! 

The three lamps went on signal- 
ing, “I’m sane,” I murmured. 
“There’s nothing wrong with my 
sight.” And a gust of panic swept 
over me as they seemed to turn 
away. “Wait! I’m coming!” 

An answering call — at last! 
My breath caught, but I kept on 
running toward the voice. It was 
Pr6vot. I stumbled, fell. 

“When I saw all those lights I 
couldn’t help . . .” 

“What lights?” 

Then I saw — he was alone. 
And now I felt no despair, only a 
rankling sense of outrage. 

“Yes,” Pr6vot said at last, 
“we’re in a damned bad way.” 

The night was turning cold. 
My teeth began to chatter, my 
limbs to twitch convulsively. An 


icy chill numbed my body and my 
limbs gave way. I dug a trench, 
lay down in it and blanketed all 
but my face with sand. Pr£vot de- 
clined to bury himself, thinking it 
better to keep on the move. He was * 
wrong. The cold no longer troubled 
me; my body was asleep. . . . 

And now the dawn was rising 
and I was feeling better. “Let’s 
make a start, Pr6vot. Our throats 
are open still, and we’d best keep 
moving while we can.” 

There was no dew that night and 
a west wind, the wind that desic- 
cates a man in 19 hours, was blow- 
ing. My tongue felt like plaster of 
Paris and there was a foul taste in 
my mouth. Motes of light were 
dancing in my eyes. I tried sipping 
some pure ether we had brought 
along; it was like swallowing a 
razor. Then a little 90-degree alco- 
hol, but it closed my gullet. 

Desperate, we set off at a quick 
pace, to make the most of the cool 
early hours. Only too well we knew 
that when the sun was high we 
should walk no morcw 

We couldn’t walk more than 500 
yards without lying down. But al- 
ways something urged us on. After 
a while the landscape changed. A 
mile or so ahead was a line of dunes, 
dotted with low shrubs. Now we 
broke down every 200 yards. 

“Let’s carry on,” I whispered, 
“as far as those bushes.” 

We were at the end of our tether. 

I was bure my legs would carry me 
no farther. 
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“Yesterday,” I mused, “I aban- 
doned hope; today the very word 
is itieaningless. We are walking 
mechanically on, like oxen har- 
nessed to a plow. Yesterday I 
'dreamed of paradisal orange groves; 
today I have lost faith in paradise, 
I do not believe in oranges . . 

Suddenly . . . what was it I had 
seen? I stared at Pr6vot. He seemed 
to share my stupefaction, and to be 
equally unable to clear up his im- 
pressions. 

1 had seen footprints in the sand! 

Then suddenly I heard a cock 
crow. “Now my ears are playing 
tricks on me,” I thought. 

Prevot gripped my arm. “Hear 
that?” he asked. 

“What?” 

“ A cock.” 

Then — there was no disputing 
now — we were saved! 

On a low dune some distance 
ahead a Bedouin suddenly ap- 
peared; both of us racked our 
throats shouting to him. 

But our voices did not carry 50 
yards. The Bedouin moved slowly 
out of sight, and we had no strength 
left for running after him. 

Another Arab showed up on the 
dune. We shouted to him, but our 
voices failed again. Then we waved 
our arms. But the Bedouin per- 
sisted in looking away. At last, 
with an agonizing slowness, he 
swung round. The miracle had come 
to pass! He was walking toward us 
across the sands. 

He merely glanced at us. Then, 


laying his hands on our shoulders, 
he pressed us down on the sand. At 
that moment racial distinctions, 
difference of language, were of no 
account. All that counted was the 
poor nomad of the desert, laying 
angelic hands upon our shoulders. 

For a while we waited. At last he 
came to us with a basin of water 
and, lying on our bellies, we plunged 
our mouths in it like cat^ at a pool. 
We were too far gone to stand. 
(When, a week later, we retraced 
our tracks, we found that all told 
we had walked 120 miles.) 

The Bedouin conveyed to us as 
best he could that there were Euro- 
peans in the neighborhood. Mounted 
on a camel’s back, we set out to join 
them, but after three hours’ jolting 
we persuaded our rescuers to leave 
us in a camp while they went ahead 
to fetch hdp. Toward six in the 
evening a car manned by armeil 
Bedouins picked us up. By mid- 
night I was in bed in Cairo. . . . 

I awoke to find myself between 
white sheets, with the sun, an en- 
emy no longer, stealing past the 
curtains. I buttered a roll and 
spooned honey on it; I found it 
tasted exactly like the rolls and 
honey of my boyhood. And with it, 
the childish sense of living in a per- 
petual wonderland had returned to 
me. My eyes strayed back to the 
telegram lying on the counterpane; 
four common words, yet, coming 
from those dearest of all to me, 
most wonderful of messages: — 
“We are so happy . . 



#1 Our incomparable radio program 
filler-inners and thinker-uppers 

The Yawn Comes In Like Thunder 

Condensed from The New Republic 
Robert J, Landry 

T he British believe that an loose and caused excitement which 
occasional interval of silence the station indignantly denied was 
on the radio is no disgrace, a press agent's stunt. Station 
Not so the Americans. The Ameri- KWK, St. Louis, matched a coyote 
can radio is devoted to the princi- with a radio announcer in a yowling 
pie of something doing every min- contest. The coyote's high C com- 
II te. The show must go on — and pletely outclassed the announcer, 
on — and on. In Boston there was a broadcast 

It is in the good old summer time of a troupe of trained fleas just ar- 
that radio schedules are most pro- rived from Europe. The amusing 
fusely dotted with yawning holes little immigrants, not speaking 
that must be filled — usually with a word of English, had to be ap- 
an extraordinary amount of plain proached through their trainer-in- 
and fancy gibberish. Let us con- terpreter, who told all about their 
sider some of these forays into un- tastes and eccentricities. They had, 
explored entertainment country. he was happy to report, survived 
A year or two ago singing mice the ocean voyage extremely well 
turned up all over the country, and were looking forward to getting 
Though none of the talented rodents acquainted in the United States, 
ever reached radio stardom, they Boston could not believe its ears, 
made program-builders lovers of The episode has since become 
living critters. From then on radio known as the Boston flea party, 
filler-inners had a definitely zoolog- Radio did not overlook the en- 
ical leitmotif. tertainment possibilities in hog- 

There was, for example, a con- calling. That in turn suggest^ 
test, conducted by a Washington, variations. Husband-calling, din- 
D. C., station, for the parrot with nerrcalling and junior-calling had 
the best diction and personality. In ses^ns on the air. The scouts never 
Philadelphia, Station KYW broad- foqnd a hog that was good at farm- 
cast the milking of a snake. A hive er-calling. 

of bees playing a theatrical engage^ Cincinnati’s WKRC assigned an 
ment in a New England studio got announcer to participate in a picnic 

® EdHoriat PuUieations^ Inc.^ 40 E. eg N. T, C. 

10 (Tig New Rgpuilieg Auptsi^^ 
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rank involving a race between 
eifers. The announcer held a port* 
able microphone in one hand, the 
cow's tail in the other, and running 
.as fast as possible, he attempted to 
tell the world all about the race. At 
this same sporting classic Station 
WSAI had its representative astride 
a jackass to give a ringside report of 
a mule derby. 

In the spring radio stations 
lightly turn to thoughts of trout. 
Picture the rustic scene by a creek 
as the first angler baits the first 
worm and goes after the first fish — 
while a radio announcer stands by 
to paint the scene with the same 
tense emotion he would use to de- 
scribe a championship prize'^lfight. 
If a trout obligingly nibbles within 
the allotted time period the pro- 
gram is a big success. Even hay 
fever time is observed by WMT, 
Cedar Rapids, with a “sneezing 
troubadour” program. 

On any hot summer day some 
station may decide to fry an egg on 
the pavement. WEEI, Boston, did 
this in July, 1937, with the side- 
walk roped ofiF, a weather man to 
discuss the heat, an expert to dis- 
cuss the hen that laid the egg, 
finally a professional chef to comment 
on the condition of the sun-fried 
egg. There was no spokesman for 
the street-cleaning department. 

On Friday the 13th it is typical 
for radio to set up a ladder in pub- 
lic and invite passers-by to walk 
under it, break a mirror, and be in- 
terviewed on their pet ^perstitions. 


When two girl woodchoppers ar- 
rived in New York City in 1935 
National Broadcasting Company 
was inspired to turn pioneer. An 
aged tree in Central Park was do- 
nated by city authorities. The girls 
rolled up their sleeves and began 
demolishing the tree, while an 
NBC announcer solemnly gave a 
blow-by-blow description. Never in 
history was there a tree whose last 
moments were so exhaustively con- 
sidered! The whole episode was ex- 
ploited from every angle of interest, 
if any. 

This is probably the only coun- 
try in the world where forcible pub- 
lic interviewing is one of the haz- 
ards of everyday existence. Since 
the development of portable trans- 
mitters, radio is forever thrusting a 
microphone under the average citi- 
zen's nose and crying, “Hey, mis- 
ter, meet the United States.” One 
station began the day by seizing 
the postman as he flatfooted in 
with the morning mail. He was 
promptly and thoroughly inter- 
viewed on his opinions and bunions. 
This nicely took care of an open 
quarter hour. 

Once the ringing of the American 
doorbell heralded the presence of a 
young man working his way through 
college; today it may be a radio an- 
nouncer working his way through 
the building. 

“Good evening, ma'am. You're 
on the air!” 

Questions may vary from life and 
love to Mussolini and malted milk. 
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They may be frivolous and casual 
or grim investigations into the citi- 
zen’s education culminating in a de- 
mand that he or she spell chrysan- 
themum or get the gong. 

“Please speak directly into the 
microphone, ma’am. The world is 
eager to hear every word.” 

In several cities, radio visits the 
marriage license bureau and cor- 
ners matrimonially-bent young cou- 
ples. With enchanting friendliness 


the announcer asks the self-con- 
scious pair how many children they 
plan to have. 

Such are the enduring monu- 
ments marking the battles between 
American broadcasters and their 
old adversary, silence. In terms of 
radio entertainment they may not 
be ear-worthy. But technically, at 
least, the broadcaster has emerged 
victorious. No intermission has oc- 
curred, silence has been averted. 



to cSl 


omem 


Let- QAs 


il A GARBAGE-PAIL LID responding to toe pressure is spectacular to any- 
one witnessing it for the first time. It is more than a mere labor-saving 
device; it is a soul-satisfying one. A distinguished Frenchwoman, visiting 
the United States, was dutifully shown skyscraper cathedrals, cocktail 
bars, vehicular tunnels, and other evidences of our national greatness. 
She was politely unimpressed, till she chanced iivto her host’s kitchen 
one morning and observed the garbage pail in action. When she returned 
to France, a genuine American garbage pail was the only trophy of her 
trip to the new world. — Tht Nea Yorker 

Q When I returned to Japan after several years in the United 
States, the wife of a successful Japanese oil merchant came to call. After 
a long, ceremonious bow and the usual complimentary inquiries re- 
garding the health of family and relatives, she produced a package 
wrapped in exquisitely embroidered crepe. With an elaborate manner, 
every movement in accordance with the strictest etiquette, my guest 
removed the wrapping and presented, modestly but with evident pride, 
a large imported paper box, on which was printed in fancy English 
letters: 

Imported Dt^iniies 

A Foreign Delicacy Poeeeeeing t^e Frag^nce of Flowere 
JJeed ty Ladies and Gentlemen 
in the ‘ 

Cultured Society of Europe and America - 

It was a large, wholesale package of ordinary diewing gum. 

— Etn liDMaki Safiaoto, Deojkiee pftks Smmred (DBubfodar* Dwaa) 



41 More and more college graduates are eagerly striving 
for.— and winning — public service careers 

Internes in Government 

Condensed from Survey Graphic 
JVebb Waldron 

R ecently an ambitious Texas something practical could not be 
college grad hitch-hiked 400 done to open government careers 
miles to the state capital to to college graduates. Out of their 
interview a man who might give demand grew the National Insti- 
him a chance to work in a federal tute of Public Affairs, with head- 
bureau in Washington for a year quarters in \Vashington. Its aim is 
without pay ! When he landed the the tie-up of college and govern- 
job his fellow townsmen were so ment by a system of federal in- 
proud they chipped together to ternes. The first year’s experimental 
pay his living expenses for the com- work was so successful that the 
ing year. Institute obtained a Rockefeller 

Fifty college graduates, boys and Foundation grant for enlarging its 
girls, are in Washington this au- activities. 

tumn doing the same thing — work- Each spring the leading colleges 
ing in government departments with courses in public administra- 
without salary. They are called tion send in a list of their most 
“internes.” Like internes in hos- promising students who hope to get 
pitals, they learn by watching and into public service. The director of 
doing. Some of them are paying the Institute, Dr. Frederick M. 
their own expenses; some have fel- Davenport, then journeys through 
lowships from colleges; some are the country interviewing them, 
financed by the home-town folks. “We demand not only prime 
A Toledo girl, for example, is hav- scholarship,” said Dr. Davenport, 
ing her expenses paid by a group of “We want to know what the stu- 
Toledo clubwomen. Internes are dent has done outside of class. Has 
busy, too, in many state and city he taken a prominent part in the 
governments. student council, athletics, Journal- 

Youth itself started this eager ism? Has he shown qualities of 
reaching toward public service, leadership? We want the type that 
Four years ago a committee of makes things happen.” 
delegates to the National Student In Washington, I found these 
Federation asked themselves why keen, enthusiastic internes at work 

@ Survey AuoeiuUi^ lue,, 112 E, 19 St^ M T. C, 

{^Survey QrmpbU% Septemker^ 'yS) 13 
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on an astonishing variety of jobs. 
Here was a lad who captained the 
Wisconsin crew for two years, was 
president of the student athletic 
board, went to Minnesota on a fel- 
lowship in public administration. 
He’s in the public utilities division 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. His ambition is to get 
some administrative post that has 
to do with government regulation 
of utilities. 

In the Department of Com- 
merce, I found a pretty girl, A.B. 
Bryn Mawr, M.A. RadclifFe, an- 
swering inquiries from business men 
on foreign trade. She plans to go 
into a business office next year, to 
get its point of view, then return 
to a government job. 

One of last year’s internes spent 
part of his time with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, part with 
the American Association of Rail- 
roads, part with a trucking com- 
pany association. Now he is back 
at Harvard, working for his ad- 
vanced degree, training himself for 
an important ICC job or for the 
secretaryship of a big trade asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Davenport is glad to have 
some of his internes go into com- 
mercial life. It is invaluable to get 
men into key positions in industry 
or trade who have some understand- 
ing of governmental problems. 

John Collier, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, is enthusiastic about 
the interne system. With a special 
Rockefeller Foundation grant. Col- 


lier is trying out a dozen young 
men in the Southwest. One, for 
example, is analyzing the standards 
which should control Indian trad- 
ers. Another is working on the 
grazing problem, studying the con-* 
flicting claims of white man and 
Indian. Those who show they have 
the stuff will be in an excellent 
position to qualify for important 
jobs in the Indian Service. 

The federal bureaus have been 
so impressed with the caliber and 
value of the internes that most of 
these young people* have a choice 
of several federal jobs when they 
finish their interneship. 

In Albany, the New York State 
capital, I encountered another set 
of lively young internes, and I 
found out how they got there: About 
a year and a half ago. Dr. William 
E. Mosher, director of the School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs at 
Syracuse University, came to Mark 
Graves, New York State Tax Com- 
missioner. Mosher thought that his 
advanced students might be as- 
signed by the head of a state bureau 
to do special investigating. Heasked 
whether Graves would like to take 
on some of these Syracuse boys. 

Graves, a man distinguished for 
his work for the improvement of 
gov^nment personnel, persuaded 
the .(New York Civil Service Com- 
mission to allow the state depart- 
ments to take, for a limited period, 
a ci^tain number of young men as 
junior clerks, at I75 a month. 

The plan has more than justified 
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itself. “There are men in the gov- 
ernment of this state,” said Graves, 
“who entered as clerks and have 
worked up by seniority to quite 
responsible jobs, but never had a 
new idea in their lives. That’s why 
1 welcome these young fellows, 
with their fresh, trained minds. 
They often see improved ways of 
doing things that we old-timers 
have overlooked.” 

The University of California has 
a program by which a certain num- 
ber of students, chosen by competi- 
tive examination, combine grad- 
uate study in public administration 
at the university with work in the 
personnel office at the state capital. 
They have one-year appointpients 
on the state pay roll at a nominal 
salary. 

Los Angeles County operates a 
plan of its own. Each year it holds 
examinations, open to all collie 
graduates, for student investigators 
and researchers. Internes receive 
I50 a month for one year. After 
that, the student is qualified to 
compete in an open examination for 
administrative assistant. All the in- 
ternes thus far who have taken the 
examination have qualified. The 
majority are landing permanent 
jobs in the Los Angeles County 
civil service. 

At the University of Cincinnati, 
graduate students in public service 
operate on a cooperative plan: they 
spend half their time in study at the 
university, half as employes of the 
city or Hamilton Cotmty. Of 34 
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students who have completed the 
co-op plan, 24 now have permanent 
jobs with city, state or Meral gov- 
ernment. The others are in cofiege 
teaching, or research work. 

In Wisconsin an agreement has 
just been reached between the state 
and the State University by which 
students of exceptional ability are 
picked for public service scholar- 
ships. To these students the Uni- 
versity lends up to I400 in their 
senior year. In return, the student 
agrees to serve the state after grad- 
uation for one to two years as an 
apprentice in a job assigned by the 
state personnel director. These ap- 
prentices get ^125 a month. Deduc- 
tions are made from this salary till 
the loan is repaid. By the end of the 
apprenticeship, during which time 
the students also carry on graduate 
work in public administration at 
the university, they are prepared to 
take an examination for a perma- 
nent civil service position. Thus a 
progressive commonwealth is bring- 
ing into its government brilliant 
students who ordinarily are enticed 
into private industry. 

Today 61 colleges have set up 
separate programs in public ad- 
ministration,and theleadingschools 
are beset by far more applicants 
than they can admit. For govern- 
ment in America in the past five 
years has gained a power and drama 
it never had before, an importance 
it is likdy to continue to possess. 
Public service now carries an ad- 
venture which used to be found in 
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business when it had more of the 
aspects of exploration and empire- 
building. 

Along with this the elders of our 
generation are beginning to realize 
that since government is interpene- 
trating our lives as never before, 
and is likely to go on doing so, 
whether we like it or not, we ought 
to look sharp to the quality of peo- 
ple who administer our laws. 

Many of these young people step 
quickly into important jobs. A lad 
from Syracuse went as interne with 
the revenue department of Ken- 
tucky a year or so ago. Now he’s 
assistant director of the depart- 
ment, fighting with a reform group 
for the abolition of the fee system 
in county government. A Minne- 
sota graduate served as interne with 
the city manager of Austin, Texas, 
and did such a fine job on a housing 
survey that the city of Houston 
asked to borrow him for a similar 
survey. 

In England, the government for 
years has regularly picked excep- 
tional university men and system- 
atically trained them for top policy- 
determining jobs. Hitherto, in 
America, a filing clerk,stenographer 
or botanist who stayedathisjoblong 


enough and was reasonably com- 
petent, might rise by the sheer in- 
ertia of seniority to a high adminis- 
trative post, though he had none of 
the qualifications for a managerial 
job. But fortunately for the young * 
aspirant to public service, our fed- 
eral government is now really be- 
ginning to recognize the job of ad- 
ministrator — the need for men 
who can plan, coordinate and di- 
rect the work of bureau specialists. 

To make this a real opportu- 
nity, the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission should set dp an examina- 
tion for “Junior Administrative 
Assistant.” This would be designed 
especially for college graduates who 
have specialized in public adminis- 
tration, and have spent an interne- 
ship in city, state or federal govern- 
ment. Such an examination would 
attract exceptional students and 
draw the attention of government 
chiefs to them. 

Open government to this stream 
of youth, eager for public service, 
trained and inspired by distin- 
guished teachers, and the effect on 
America will be momentous. It will 
give government a new efficiency 
and tone. It will give our people a 
higher respect for government. 


c7Ionor£ de Balzac lived many year^ in a cold and all but empty 
attic. There was no flame in his fireplace, no meture on his wall. 
But on one wall he inscribed with charcoal; Rosewood paneling 
with commode”; on another, “Gobelin tapestry with Venetian 
mirror,” and in the place of honor over the fireless grate, “Picture by 
Raphael.” — Edwin FoleTi Tki Booh qf Dnototwi Funumro (Ndion) 



Is Victorian reticence perhaps preferable 
in discussing sex with children? 


Intrusive Parents 


Reprinted from The Commentator 


Anonymous 


S OME YEARS AGO my husband 
and I mentioned, among a 
group of intimate friends, our 
satisfaction at the forthright way 
our generation handled the subject 
of sex with its children. For modern, 
progressive parents, we said, com- 
plete frankness was so obviously the 
healthy and proper attitude, we 
couldn’t understand why it had 
taken people so long to realUe it. 
Suddenly one woman spoke up: 

‘T wo^d rather have my son learn 
the facts of life from writings on a 
fence, than hear them from me.” 

We assumed, of course, that she 
was Joking. 

“I mean it,” she said. “Why 
should you force information on 
your children which they can ac- 
quire more naturally from their con- 
temporaries or from life itself? It 
seems to me far more important 
that children should be taught reti- 
cence and a respect for privacy than 
that they should know the correct 
terminology for the sex organs!” 

The rest of us were shocked and 
silent. After she had gone, we spent 
some time wondering what dire hap- 
pening in her life had produced so 
abnormal a reaction. ^ 


Yet today, I feel there was much 
truth in that woman’s explanation 
of her position. The actual results 
of the frank and enlightened ap- 
proach my husband and I took with 
our children have convinced me that 
we sacrificed something infinitely 
valuable. Not that we were espe- 
cially radical in our attitude; nearly 
all parents with children born just 
after the war agreed that it was wise 
to tell them every' 'ling and tell them 
young. 

My telling Elizabeth, for instance, 
happened quite naturally when she 
was about six, after a visit from a 
friend of mine who was pregnant. 
When she left, Elizabeth said: 

“She’s going to have a baby, isn’t 
she. Mother?” 

I agreed, adding that the woman 
had recently been married. 

Then, with startling sophistica- 
tion, Elizabeth asked, “But there 
are unmarried ladies who have babies, 
aren’t there?” 

This was my golden opportunity, 
I thought, to explain carefully how 
conception takes place, and the sig- 
nificance of the marriage ceremony. 
After listening gravely, she said, 
“Well, Mum, I can undmtand why 


P^son PuUistingf Inc., tot Ptvrk Ave,, N, T. C. 
iXbe Commentator, September, *jS) 
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I wasn’t there when you and Daddy 
started me, but where was I when 
you started George and Dorothy?” 

Elizabeth could not understand 
why she had been deprived of two 
such interesting spectacles. Intensely 
discomfited, I pretended lack of 
memory as to her whereabouts. I 
was, at the time, heartily ashamed 
of my modesty. 

“How could you be so dishon- 
est?” a friend said to me later. 

“Because,” I replied quickly, “for 
all our modern education, I begin 
to suspect that there is an emo- 
tional factor involved in the love 
between a man and a woman which 
children are too young to grasp.” 

It was my first reversion to Vic- 
torianism! 

In general, however, my belief in 
frankness persisted. I remember lis- 
tening with delight to an imaginary 
telephone conversation of my sec- 
ond daughter, Dorothy, aged five, 
in which she gave a fairly accurate 
account of the whole procedure of 
childbirth. We thought it splendid 
then that there was so much solid 
information packed into her imag- 
inings. Our children were not brought 
up on fairy tales but on facts ! What 
we did not realize, however, was 
that Dorothy talking about obstet- 
rics at the age of five would turn 
into Dorothy, at 17, completely un- 
aware that there were any words or 
expressions not suitable at all times. 
I shudder now as I hear her talk 
with her contemporaries. She has 
no more restraint than if she had 


spent her life in the gutter. If she is 
reprimanded for some particularly 
vulgar expression, she looks ftp in 
bewilderment and caps it with an- 
other even worse, not because she 
means to give ofiFense but because 
it is part of her background and 
training to speak with utter frank- 
ness. It is a very real problem, and 
one which I know now we brought 
on our own heads. 

Much of my smug complacence 
left me as I watched my three chil- 
dren pass painfully tjirough adoles- 
cence. When our boy went to board- 
ing school, my husband explained 
to him every detail of possible sex 
complications. He told George that 
anything but a clean and whole- 
some life would interfere with his 
athletic prowess and his work. 

“But,” he continued, “don’t think 
there is any hell fire waiting if you 
do have an occasional slip. And no 
matter what happens, I want you 
to tell me. I want you to believe 
that nothing you could do would 
shock me more than the loss of 
your confidence.” 

So off George trudged to school, 
carrying, we thought, this weapon 
for his defense. After five years there, 
I wonder now if it was not far too 
heav}’^ a burden for his undeveloped 
mind and spirit. My first suspicion 
came when George began to show a 
complete lack of reticence in dis- 
cussing his first personal sex mani- 
festations. There was little left to 
our imaginations as to the discom- 
forts through which he was passing. 
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Then, after a period in which George 
|| didn’t write us at all, we received 
one day a passionate, confused, de- 
tailed account of a number of sex 
escapades — all of them unfortu- 
nate, to say the least. 

My instant reaction was to write 
him a scorching letter, telling him 
to stop being a nasty little boy and 
to grow up. But my husband thought 
otherwise. The wonderful thing, he 
said, was that George had hidden 
nothing from us. Indeed, he had 
hidden nothing — not one sordid, 
miserable detail; and my husband’s 
* blandness about the child’s lack of 
restraint disgusted me. When I 
learned that George had also kept a 
diary of the dates of his sinsr>and 
their commission, I decided it was 
time to throw theories to the wind. 
I made a hasty trip to the school 
and took George for a walk which I 
am sure neither he nor I will forget. 

It was not that I felt these epi- 
sodes would blight his life for all 
time. But I was lashed to fury by 
his scientific interest in what he had 
done, and his smug assumption that, 
because he talked about his esca- 

S >ades, he was no longer responsible 
or them. He literally had no stand- 
ards, and what was worse, he was 
getting his emotional kick not from 
an illicit business, but from the fact 
that he wrote it all down and also 
told us about it. 

Suffice it to say now, some years 
later, that although he has come 
put of the experience, it did — most 
unfairly — bewilder hirti about his 
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parents and shake his sense of se- 
curity in all that he had been taught. 

My own parents were more than 
a little right, I think, to assume that 
there were some things about which 
one did not talk; some things one’s 
children would not do. By holding 
out such an ideal it seems to me 
they made it easier and not harder 
for us to maintain a proper stand- 
ard. Then, if a misdemeanor oc- 
curred, they were in a position to 
administer, at the very least, a lec- 
ture on the sanctity of sex — and 
have it mean something. I believed 
in the sanctity of sex, in a relation- 
ship between a man and a woman 
so rich and full that it was the hub 
around which life revolved. Yet, 
faced with training my own children 
toward such an ideal, I was jock- 
eyed into a position of utter in- 
adequacy by having been so out- 
spoken and progressive. 

If I had to bring up my children 
again, I should instruct them in the 
fundamentals of procreation and 
childbirth when they were old enough 
to understand. I should surround 
them, probably, with animals whose 
habits wpuld make the “facts of 
life” readily available. /Iml there I 
would stop. I would eliminate all dis- 
cussion of the emotional side of sex. 

Learning the art of living — man 
and woman together — is a little 
like learning to swim. You may be 
taught — or should be taught — the 
fundamentals. After that, it is up 
to the swimmer to feel and sense his 
way to success. Whether bitter or 
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sweet the experience, we learn that 
sex is something which takes a great 
deal of living and a very grown-up 
adult to understand in all its deli- 
cate nuances. Why then did we ex- 
pect, poor, blundering parents that 
we were, that our boy and our two 
daughters would understand it and 
know what use to make of the in- 
formation we gave them ? 

In our own youth, our parents 
did not deprive us of our first ro- 
mantic awakenings. They left us 
alone with our dreams, and our 
dreams were mysterious and beau- 
tiful — not bristling with scientific 
facts. Certainly we fell into error, 
but we were allowed to be alone 
with our perplexities, and out of 
them we were able to build later for 
real love. Had I to do it again, I 
should never, never rob my chil- 
dren of their privacy. That ought 
to belong to them as much as their 
minds and bodies. 

I think my husband and I have 
been able to correct most of the mis- 


takes we made with our children, 
but it has been a costly experience 
for all of us. Because of our belief in 
complete frankness, we pushed our- 
selves with lack of taste into their 
privacy. We made them smug, in- 
stead of searching and eager for life. 
We did everything possible to rob 
them of true ecstasy by trying to 
substitute the knowledge of text- 
books and science for the wisdom 
which only life can bring. When 
they are grown men and women 
with children of their own, I shall 
tell them so. 

Then, perhaps, my husband's 
honesty and mine, which has some 
virtue still, may be tempered in 
them by some of the Victorian 
wisdom of their grandparents. Then, 
too, perhaps, with a greater sense 
of proportion than we had, they 
will be willing to stand by in case 
of need, watching and guiding and 
suggesting, but chiefly letting their 
young grow up as Nature intended 
they should. 




ose Q(XoP<m, 


/round the turn of the century, the swashbuckling Richard Harding 
Davis challenged a Sun reporter to a duel. The ungallant young man, 
who knew his rights, chose the weapons -7- custard pies at six paces. 
America laughed, and scarcely a citizen declined to raise his hat to the 
poltroon thereafter. ' — tiu Liurmry Dina 




Israel Putnam, the Revolutionary War General, was once chal- 
lenged to a duel and given a choice of Weapons. He chose an open barrel 
of gunpowder with a candle burning at its top. The last to leave would 
be the winner. His opponent decided not to insist on a duel, after all. 

— Brookljiii £«flr 
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F ilms showing the facial reaction of 
audiences during speeches of British 
labor leaders are l^ing handed round 
among the leaders through an organiza- 
tion known as "Mass Observation.” 
These pictures startle speakers by 
showing the audience frequently yawn- 
ing or reading programs during the sup- 
posedly most effective bits, and listen- 
ing with strained, delighted attention 
to passages previously thought dull. 
The speeches of some orators are now 
being " keyed ” to the results shown in 
the films. — Gaud Cockburn in AT^n 

I N Paris, to get the latest news any 
hour of the day, you simply dial 
INF-i on the telephone, and a three- 
minute bulletin — sponsored by two 
Paris newspapers — comes over the 
wire immediately. — N. Y. Ttm 

I N London’s bustling Euston Station, 
a friendly, well-trained dog carries a 
brass box on his back from one train 
compartment to another, collecting 
money for charity. He comes from a 
long line of thoroughbreds who, for the 
last 25 years, have plied the trains in 
Euston Station. 

— Hoyte McAfee in Qurlotte (N. C) Obsmtr 

M otor trucks can be operated in 
trains with as many as 10 trailers 
on Italy’s new special express toads. A 
conctete ridge in the middle of the road 
,*s straddled by the truck, which has 
!^<.*3oller8 that fit against thejsides of the 
ridge. The guidance is so complete and 


so automatic that the driver may 
leave his seat, while his train is in 
motion, to inspect the trailers. 

B ulgarians who have crimson 
ears are not blushing. They are 
freed pickpockets whom the police have 
earmarked for purposes of future iden- 
tification with red, indelible ink. 

— Parade 

I VERY IMPORTANT Chinese news- 
paper enjoys a secondary circula- 
tion. Shanghai newsboys often sell their 
papers on a rental basis The paper is 
first delivered to Mr. Wong who works 
for a foreign firm and therefore has to 
appear at the office at nine a.m. W’hen 
he leaves his home, the paper is col- 
lected by the newsboy and delivered to 
a reader of more leisurely habits. I'his 
procedure is carried on until, a week 
later, the same copy may be in the 
hands of a provincial reader a hundred 
miles away. — Prinur^ ink 

P ocket-picking is a recognized pro- 
fession highly unionized in Egypt. 
When King Farouk was married last 
fall, the King of the Thieves issued a 
proclamation in the newspapers, in 
which he promised, as a friendly ges- 
ture to the other King, to call off all his 
thieves during the nuptial celebrations. 
And not a pocket was picked. 

— Rob Wagner’s Script 

P ARISIANS strolling in the Bois one 
day recently were startled by the 
music of ukuleles and harmonicas, and 
wild cries of "Ylpee! Yipw! ” Drawn by 
these unfamiliar sounds into the Baga- 
telle Polo Grounds, they saw about 30 
young men and women in outlandish 
forrign dress — broad-brimmed hats 
and broad-legged pants, loudly checked 
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shirts and brass-studded belts. They 
were riding horses and twirling ropes. 

This was the first big show of the 
three-year-old Club de Lasso, founded 
by Serbian-born Paul Coze Dabija, 
who is a student of Red Indian lore. 
The club meets weekly at a fashionable 
riding club. 

The members, dressed in authentic 
cowboy clothes ordered from Denver, 
Colorado, learn bronc riding. West- 


ern music, plain and fancy roping. 
The only requirement for membership 

is sincere interest in Le Wild^est 

— Tim/ 

T he hotels in Helsinki, Finland, 
display over the main entrance the 
national flags of registered guests, so 
that a foreign visitor can tell at a 
glance if a compatriot is in town. 

— Agnet Rothery, Finland, the New Nation 
(Viking Prest) 


So That's How It Started! — XIV — 


Jack Horner's Plum 

Edna S. Sollars in Coronet 


cJRttle Jack Homer sat in a corner 
Eating bis Christmas pie; 

He stuck in bis thumb 
And pulled out a plum^ 

And saidf “ IVhat a good boy am /.'* 


C OMPOSED during the reign of Henry 
VIII of England, this favorite nur- 
sery rhyme Was originally a stinging 
political lampoon. 

Henry had claimed for himself the 
wealth of the Holy Catholic Church. 
On pain of confiscation and dire punish- 
ment the rich monastic properties were 
ordered into the private coffers of the 
king. The Archbishop of Glastonbury 
bowed to the inevitable, and deeds to 
12 magnificent estates were sorrowfully 
placed within a great pie — this being 
a popular meth^ of presenting gifts. 


John Horner was commissioned to 
place this fabulous bit of pastry in 
Henry’s hands. 

When the emissary returned from 
court, he had with him the deed to 
Mells Park, Somersetshire, whose an- 
cient stone buildings had been the 
favorite retreat of the Archbishop. The 
people refused the explanation that 
Horner had bought the property from 
the king. They believed that during 
the long trek to London, Horner’s 
cupidity had been tested beyond its 
strength, and that the trusted gentle- 
man had torn a hole in the pie’s crust 
and carefully removed the deed to 
Mells Park, which thus became the 
historic “Plum” of the jingle. And so 
the old rhyme was written and sung 
lustily in derision of the theft. 



II Slow reading is a bad habit; 
fast reading, an attainable skill 

To Speed Up Your Reading 

Condensed from The Scientific Monthly 
William Burnett Benton 

Vice-President, University of Chicago 

W E Americans pride our- the whir of a movie camera. A cou- 
selves on being a nation of pie of inches to the side of each eye 
readers. But despite our was a small mirror with a beam of 
high degree of literacy, few of us light trained on it. The mirrors re- 
actually know how to read any bet- fleeted the movement of my eye- 
ter than a child should in the eighth balls into a long tube resembling a 
grade. More than half of all school stovepipe. At the far end of the 
failures are traced to bad reading tube was the camera, making a 
habits, and even scientists and movie record of my eyes as they 
scholars often read no more effi- worked. 

ciently than uneducated day lafitor- When I finished reading. Dr. Bus- 
ers. well took the film from the camera 

To aid us ‘‘reading cripples,” and developed it. The print showed 
teachers and psychologists have a series of short, jagged lines, each 
been trying since the turn of the punctuated by irregular jerks and 
century to devise new and more ef- jumps. “That,” he said, “is the 
fective methods of reading. Finally, way you read. Each short line rep- 
Professor Guy T. Buswell of the resents a line of type. Each jerk 
University of Chicago perfected shows where your eyes jumped from 
two machines by which our faulty one word 9r phrase to another.” 
habits may be diagnosed and cured. I learned that as we read, both 
A few weeks ago I visited Dr. eyes sweep across a line of print, 
Buswell’s laboratory. He put me on not smoothly, as you might think, 
a stool in front of the rambling ap- but jerkily, in a series of kangaroo 
paratus called the “eye-movement jumps, “ fixating” successive points 
camera,” which resembles the test- along the line. For we are blind 
ing machine you see in the oculist’s while our eyes are moving; they 
office. My head was fitted snugly have to stop to see. And though we 
into place on a chin rest. About a ought to cover an ordinary line of 
foot in front of me was a printed type in three jumps, most of us take 
prd. The professor told me to read six or eight. For maximum reading 
jt aloud. As I b^an readingi I heard speeds these stops should be about 

^ SeufUi Press^ Grsnd (kntrd flerminslt N. T, C. 

iXhi SeUmt/U Monibly^ Sepitmher^ 
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one sixth of a second; actually many 
of us pause for a second or more. 
These overlong pauses, plus need- 
less backswings of the eye, retard 
our reading speed anywhere from 
50 to 90 percent. 

The reason why most of us read 
so wretchedly, says Dr. Buswell, 
is that almost every man and woman 
over 35 was taught to read by the 
oral method. Our teachers had us 
read aloud in order to teach us how 
to pronounce. Since we pronounced 
only one word at a time, we learned 
to see only one word at a time. As a 
result, most of us read about half 
as fast as we should — and with 
twice as much muscular work for our 
eyes. 

To remedy these faulty reading 
habits Dr. Buswell has devised a 
second machine, much less complex 
than the first. It consists simply of 
a regular home film projector and a 
small screen. The projector flashes 
a story on the screen, not a word at 
a time, not a line at a time, but a 
phrase at a time. Each phrase is 
about a third of a line. The “pa- 
tient” practices absorbing the phrase 
at a single glance. When he has mas- 
tered this, he is reading a line of 
type in three eye-jumps; and not 
only has he become accustomed to 
reading by phrases, but he has over- 
come the habit of glancing back. 

For the first lesson, Dr. Buswell 
flashes phrases at about the pa- 
tient’s customary reading speeds 
say 200 words a minute for h^f an 
hour. The next day the speed goes 


up to 225 or even 250. After 20 or 
30 lessons a story is being run oflF at 
650 words a minute for tRbse who 
make the most progress. 

After the series of lessons, an- 
other movie of the patient’s reading 
is taken with the eye-movement 
camera. The difference between the 
“before” and “after” usually shows 
that the individual is reading twice 
as fast, and with less eyestrain. Dr. 
Buswell finds that some older peo- 
ple (many of his volunteer patients 
are over 60) can sl^ep up their read- 
ing speed as easily as the young. 
The normal adult, says Dr. Bus- 
well, can easily learn how to read 
500 words a minute and understand 
fully what he’s‘ reading. Today we 
average about 300. 

Do you ever wonder why your 
eyes tire easily? Do you think it’s 
because you’ve read too much? 
More likely it’s because you’ve 
wasted your eye-power. Listen to 
Dr. Buswell: “Eyes were made for 
the distant view — for looking at 
sheep on far-off hills. When we fo- 
cus them on something close, like a 
newspaper or a book, we give them 
hard muscular work. Our eyes make 
an average of 240 jumps in covering 
a single page of a book. Try wiggling 
youf finger 240 times, and you’ll 
understand the workout your eye 
musdes get on every page.” 

Some day reading projectors like 
Dr.; Buswdl’s may be standard 
equipment in schools, libraries and 
adult education centers. But for 
those who want to start their train- 
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ing right now, the professor has a 
few pointers: 

When you read, don't “vocal- 
ize"; that is, don't say the words 
to yourself. Vocalizing is to read- 
ing what the hunt-and-peck system 
is to typing. 

Try to grasp whole phrases at 
a glance, instead of single words. 
Rhythmic reading is good reading; 
a metronome, or even beating time 
with the hand, helps at first in 
acquiring smooth, even eye-jumps. 

Force yourself to read at a pace 
a little faster than is comfortable. 
“You're never learning when you're 
comfortable,'' says Dr. Buswell. 
At first you may find yourself 
backtracking oftener, but soon 
you will become accustomed t6' the 
new speed. 

Approach your reading with an 
attitude of genuine concentration. 
The more purposeful your reading, 
the more rapid it will be. 

Mere improvement in one’s tech- 
nique of reading is no guarantee 
that a person will have a richer. 


more meaningful reading experi- 
ence. But esmriments by Professors 
Dearborn of Harvard and Dodge of 
G)lumbia have shown that reading 
becomes more pleasurable and prof- 
itable when the optical difficulties 
accompanying it are reduced to a 
minimum. If we don’t know how to 
use our eyes, we learn painfully and 
slowly. Speeding up our reading 
means speeding up education — 
not only in school, but in later life. 

This doesn’t necessarily mean 
racing through a book or a maga- 
zine article; pausing to reflect on 
what we’ve read is one of the most 
valuable parts of the educational 
process. But as anyone can see, 
that’s quite another matter from 
reading laboriously and inefficiently. 
Until large sections of the adult 
population learn to read more rap- 
idly and skillfully, they will be in- 
capable of that independence of 
thought which comes only from a 
wide and intimate knowledge of the 
printed word. 


< 31 . (Souldni ffrin 

^^^beodore Roosevelt, imnudiately after bis nomination for Fice-President 
of the United States in igoo^ wrote bis friend Leonard Wood: 

By the time you receive this you will have learned from the daily 
press that I have been forced to take the veil. Good-bye to all my am- 
bitions! Four years of total eclipse, and then nothing remains but to 
become a professor of history in some third-rate university, or return 
to the practice of law which I despise. 

Sorrowfully, 

T.R. 

— WillUm Dant Oicutt, CMritus Off Pwadt (Willett, Gark) 



€l A poignant personal experience 


The Anatomy of Courage' 

Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 
Anonymous 


I ONCE watched a poor young 
cripple dragging her misshapen 
body laboriously along, and 
I remember saying to myself, “If 
I were so pitifully crippled as that, 
I should never have the courage to 
come out. I’d rather kill myself 
than live like that.’’ 

Today I am a cripple. For more 
than two years my only mode of 
getting about alone has been by 
pushing on the wheels of my chair; 
and whenever I wish to go up or 
down stairs, to get into or out of an 
automobile, I must be carried. I do 
“have the courage to go out,’’ at 
least to my daily work (teaching in 
a boys’ school); and I have not 
killed myself. 

When I examine my state objec- 
tively, I am just as amazed at my 
own ability to live this way as I 
was at the crippled girl’s determi- 
nation. In her case I should have 
called it courage, and because so 
many of my friends think that I 
am courageous, I have tried to an- 
alyze the power that has enabled me 
to go through a devastating expe- 
rience. 

I awoke one morning with a 
strange numb feeling in my left 
foot. During two years the sensa- 


tion of numbness and tingling 
spread from left foot to right, from 
feet to legs; then it appeared in 
both hands at once. 

It was this slow and inexorable 
advance toward helplessness that 
was far worse than TOing confined 
to a wheelchair as I am now. It was 
the frantic effort to believe that the 
physicians could help me, despite 
the dull certainty in my mind that 
I was going to be paralyzed, per- 
haps to live helpless for years. (I 
was only 35.) It was the terrible 
vision of my wife fighting to sup- 
port our impoverished family, with 
my useless body a dreadful burden 
to be kept alive at the cost of all the 
comforts and joys that life owed to 
her and the two children. I was not 
afraid to die — I was afraid to live! 

Not for an instant did I feel con- 
sciously brave. The nearest ap- 
proach was the determination not 
to reveal the terror that filled me. 
Sometimes it seems, as I look back, 
that, most of all, a blind desperate 
anger at my fate possessed me. 

At last mind was made up. 
My insurance would care for my 
family until the two children could 
support themselves. I would not 
live on to crush in them and in my 


® *937% HarUn Logan Assoeimtes^ Ine., 370 Lenington Avo^ N. T. C. 
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wife the joy of living. My duty was 
clear. Three days before I became 
totally helpless I dragged myself 
into the kitchen and turned on the 
gas to try its odor. I shut it off; it 
was not bad. I must choose a time 
when the family was out and when 
the children would not be likely to 
return alone; there was a memory 
that I must not bequeath to them. 

The time I was waiting for did 
not come soon enough. On Febru- 
ary I, i935> I was taken to a fa- 
mous hospital, my body totally par- 
alyzed from the waist down, and 
my hands nearly useless. 

I was hurried out of the house on 
a stretcher after a casual good-bye 
to the children. In the train I parted 
from my wife. Tears glistened in 
her eyes, but there was no scene — 
civilization has taught us not to in- 
tensify the anguish of certain mo- 
ments, either by dramatizing them 
or by releasing the gates by which 
we have learned to stem our emo- 
tions. That is not courage — or is 
it? 

Perhaps I would die before my 
wife could make the 200-mile jour- 
ney to the hospital; what of it? In a 
thousand years we could not have 
completed the saying of what we 
felt. Our. 1 1 years of perfect mar- 
riage had taught us what each held 
in his heart — no words could have 
added to an already complete cer- 
tainty. An onlooker knowing the 
facts might have exclaimed, '‘How 
courageous!” I can onljr say, ”We 
kept our self-control.” 
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I did not die. After three and a 
half months in the hospital I came 
back home to life in a wheelchair. 
But before that happened I saw a 
great light. I realized that wild an- 
ger against a “malignant fate” was 
childish. I was simply, like others 
in the hospital, a victim of bad luck. 
And I began to train myself not to 
think or feel about myself, to prac- 
tice a kind of mental and emotional 
numbness where I was concerned, 
and to reach out toward the lives, 
the interests, the problems of those 
about me for the activity that a 
long-trained intellect demanded. 
This direction of my attention to 
others kept me contented in the 
hospital. 

Gradually I began to gain weight, 
to be able to use my hands a little 
better, to hold myself in a sitting 
position without toppling over like 
a gigantic rag doll. I looked forward 
at last to returning home and to 
salvaging what I could of an orig- 
inally active existence. 

At home again, I had four months 
to get strong enough for school. 
There were l^oks that had waited 
long to be read, there was sunshine 
to flood over me while I sat on the 
lawn, there were friends and family 
to lend their time to the gentle art 
of conversation. My wife had been 
fortunate in finding radio work 
which she loved, and I was grad- 
ually improving, though slowly. I 
had trained myself not to look for- 
ward, not to hope, just to wait. 

When school opened I was able 
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to go back, 'teaching in my wheel- 
chair and bursting with happiness 
at being among people again and in 
the work that I loved. But don’t 
think that the first day was easy. 
For seven and a half months one of 
my hardest struggles had been 
against self-pity, which I hold one 
of the cheapest of human emotions. 
Now I feared even more the well- 
meant pity of the adolescent boys 
with whom I would be surrounded. 
I saw their surprised sorrow when I 
was carried in, but 1 kept my poise. 
They came to greet me. The mo- 
ment passed. We plunged into the 
work of the year. 

The story ought to end here. My 
pursuit of the nature of courage has 
perhaps been as successful as could 
be hoped. But the course of events 
held out one more anguish. 

In December, I935> our lo-year- 
old daughter died after two weeks 
of heart-breaking illness. Was it 
courage that enabled us to regain 
our balance after one tottering mo- 
ment when time held its breath and 
reason was not ? Her gaiety, her win- 
some comradeship, her searching 
love that reached out to the neigh- 
bors’ little children as she played 
at mothering, and that came home 


day and night to seek us — these 
remain in our memory to shame us 
from faltering. Her quick, sparkling 
interest ought to have lived to 
brighten this dull world. Why it 
should have come if it was not to 
stay is not intelligible to me. It may 
be that time will bring some com- 
prehension of this new loss. I do 
not let myself ask. I only wait. 

And so, day by day, we go about 
our work; and because we find much 
to occupy our minds, we smile, we 
seem normal, and people are sur- 
prised to find us unchanged. I must 
confess that I am surprised too. 
But our inner life is like a hall of 
statuary with many niches empty. 
Often we go there silently by our- 
selves, but we do not stay too long; 
we turn outward again to activity. 

Perhaps I do not know the na- 
ture of courage at all. You could 
get a better answer, I know. You 
might ask a woman who has stood 
beside me in these eventful years, 
who has maintained her calm faith, 
who cannot tell why these things 
are, but accepts them, whose com- 
posure may break sometimes, but 
not in my sight or hearing. She 
might talk to you about courage — 
but then again, she might not. 




crudest lies are often told injilcnce a man may 
have sat for hours and not opened his teeth^ and yet have been 
a disloyal friend or a vile calumniator, 

— Robert Louis Stevenson 



^ The shadowy system, still veiled in 
niystery, by which thousands of slaves 
were spirited northward 

The Underground Railroad 

Condensed from The North American Review 
Henrietta Buckmaster 


F rom an obscure trickle of pri- 
vate humanitarianism to a 
powerful interstate organiza- 
tion that helped fan the flame of civil 
war — this is the almost legendary 
chapter that the Underground Rail- 
road wrote into American history. 
An elusive and shadowy system of 
escape for runaway slaves, 
the Railroad was shrouded 
in a mystery that endures 
to this day. Our knowledge 
of its methods is derived 
chiefly from the reminis- 
cences of a few of the men 
who actually ran it. 

The physical property of the Un- 
derground Railroad was a strategic 
line of farms zigzagging northward 
from the slave states to Canada. 
Its personnel comprised thousands 
of men and women who were willing 
to fight slavery with their lives and 
property. Drastic laws made the 
road illegal. But its agents, generally 
Quakers or Calvinists, set ‘‘God’s 
law” of universal freedom for man- 
kind above the law of the land. 

For decades before the War Be- 
tween the States, such men and 
women, motivated by an almost 
mysticd fervor, began to help fugi- 


tive slaves gain their freedom. One 
of them would establish a “station” 
in a hayloft or corncrib. Perhaps a 
night’s journey away was another 
Abolitionist, willing to give food 
and refuge to the escaping slaves 
who, in increasing numbers, were 
fleeing by night toward Canada with 
only the North Star as 
guide. 

By 1815, regular stations 
were established in Ohio; 
the organization had be- 
come widespread by 1840. 
But its greatest work was 
done after the passage of 
the second Fugitive Slave Law in 
1850. Nearly 20,000 slaves made the 
journey to freedom during the next 
ten years. The District of Columbia 
alone complained that in thiaperiod 
the number of its slaves was reduced 
from 4694 to 640 by “underground 
railroads and felonious abductions.” 

The Railroad assumed the aspects 
of a vast secret service; 3200 per- 
sons are known to have been en- 
gaged in its operations. Codes were 
used; rigid discipline was maintained; 
nothing was put into writing that 
might lead to conviction. 

The “conductors” of the Railroad 
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— the field agents who penetrated 
the Deep South and whispered that 
miraculous word “Freedom” into 
the slave’s ear — were daring and 
resourceful. For example, there was 
John Hansen, peddler of lace and 
cheap jewelry, whose real name was 
J. T. Hanover. He seemed a nice 
young man, and when he presented 
the lady of a Southern mansion with 
a piece of lace and asked permission 
to show his trinkets to the slaves, 
she raised no objection. 

Hansen was an outspoken advo- 
cate of slavery; and obviously his 
livelihood depended on trade with 
the Big Houses. Nobody thought to 
link him with the trickling escape of 
slaves between his recurring visits. 
Yet had his mail been opened, his 
peddler’s business would have seemed 
complex indeed. “ Dear Sir,” one of 
his letters read, “by tomorrow’s 
mail you will receive two volumes 
of Irrepressible Conflict^ bound in 
black. After perusal, please forward 
and oblige.” Or, “Uncle Tom says 
if the roads are not too bad you can 
look for those fleeces of wool by to- 
morrow. Send them on to test the 
market.” 

Best integrated of the Under- 
ground systems was the Anti-Slav- 
ery League, centering its operation 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, where the traffic assumed 
enormous proportions. Generously 
subsidized by Abolitionists, the 
League covered the ground thor- 
oughly. Some of its conductors were 
peddlers; others posed as school- 


teachers, map-makers, musicians — 
any guise that would create a plau- 
sible opportunity for mingling with 
the Southern population and learn- 
ing the topography of the region. 
Rial Cheadle of North Dakota made 
frequent trips to Virginia, posing as 
an imbecile. He was never suspected, 
despite the fact that after his visits 
numerous slaves would be missing. 
Levi Coffin, Cincinnati business man, 
sometimes called the “President” 
of the Underground, once conducted 
28 fugitives from Cincinnati to Cum- 
minsville by arranging a long and 
solemn funeral procession. 

When a conductor had learned 
the trails in forest and swamp, the 
streams and caves, he would cau- 
tiously approach an intelligent and 
trustworthy Negro and casu^y ques- 
tion him about his desire for free- 
dom. The Negro, in turn, would be 
equally cautious. The mere thought 
of freedom conjured up visions of 
pursuit by dogs and armed men, 
the whipping post and possibly death. 

Once two or three slaves were 
ready to take the risk, a meeting 
place was arranged for a moonless 
night. From there, another Under- 
ground agent led them through 
woods, fields and the beds of streams; 
if the party was unable to reach 
shelter by dawn, he hid them in 
caves or the deep woods. If the 
wo^t came, he was prepared to arm 
hisjfugitives and shoot it out. Mean- 
wl^le the original agent trained in 
the neighborhood of the plantation 
to obviate suspicion. He would turn 
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up at the Big House and> being told 
of the slaves’ escape, would sympa- 
thize with the master and perhaps 
offer false clues for pursuit. 

Even in the North, the runaways 
were in danger. Fearing the Fugi- 
tive Slave Laws, they traveled by 
night from one Underground sta- 
tion to another, and were hid by 
day in attics, secret rooms and barn 
lofts. Some of the stations were elab- 
orate. For instance, the house of 
Joseph Morris in Ohio had a com- 
plicated network of false walls, a 
cellar with secret chambers large 
enough to hide dozens of refugees, 
and two tunnels from the cellar to 
the barn and corncrib. 

Fleeing Negroes used all manner 
of disguises; men put on women’s 
clothes, and women dressed as boys. 
Occasionally a Negress, her face cov- 
ered by a mourning veil, her hands 
gloved, was put into a railway coach. 
Special wagons were built with false 
bottoms to hold the runaways, while 
farm produce was spread above 
them. Slaves were even boxed up 
and entrusted to an unsuspecting 
express office. 

Once in Canada the Negro was 
safe. Pursuers who crossed the Ca- 
nadian border were actually shot 
down. The Canadians helped the 
Negroes find work and gave them 
aid in establishing farms. Levi Coffin 
made frequent trips to Canada, as- 
sisting in the rehabilitation of the 
Negro refugees. 

But under the fugitive slave laws 
in the United States there was little 


safety even for free Negroes. A run- 
away who had escaped and lived in 
the North for years could be seized 
and tried before a federal commis- 
sioner. The law allowed the com- 
missioner $10 for every decision 
against a Negro but only if in his 
favor; the commissioner might sur- 
render a fugitive to the person who 
claimed him, whether he had seen 
the claimant before or not; the Negro 
could not testify in his own behalf; 
fine and imprisonment confronted 
any citizen who gave shelter to fu- 
gitives. Thomas Garrett, a Dela- 
ware Quaker and a leader in the Un- 
derground operations, paid ;^8ooo 
in fines, but had the satisfaction of 
aiding some 3000 slaves to escape. 

As feeling increased in the North, 
contributions were made to the Anti- 
Slavery League for the purchase of 
farms in southern states. On these 
farms fugitives working northward 
were given shelter and passed off as 
slaves. Many such farms became 
suspect and were seized, but new 
ones were immediately purchased; 
communication between the depots 
was intensified, and the stream of 
fugitives increased. Ohio, because 
of its strategic location, was the cen- 
ter of greatest activity. There were 
20 stations along the Ohio River, 
and there were 1543 operators in 
the state. At Lake Erie the road op- 
erated a line of boats to Canada. 

As the number of escaping slaves 
grew, large rewards for their cap- 
ture enticed shiftless bands into the 
business of slave-catching. They 
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gathered at strategic points, such 
as the bridge over the Raritan River 
where four roads converged on Jer- 
sey City, the most important Un- 
derground transfer center in the 
East. The New York slave-hunters 
watched all incoming barges and 
ferries. But the ever-faithful con- 
ductors were always present to de- 
fend their charges, and often pitched 
battles resulted. 

As the great convulsion of war 
came close, bloodshed along the bor- 
der states increased, and enforcement 
of the fugitive slave laws became 
more difficult. In fact, the federal 
government’s inability to enforce the 
laws constituted one of the chief 
causes leading to Secession. 

After hostilities began, the work 
of the Railroad continued. As the 


war spread farther south, many 
slaveholders fled, taking only their 
able-bodied Negroes and leaving the 
old and infirm to shift for them- 
selves. The Union armies, moving 
into evacuated territory, found de- 
spair and starvation. 

The survivors were transported 
northward; at Cincinnati Under- 
ground agents and colored people 
took the refugees into their homes 
or tried to organize relief for them. 
General U. S. Grant, then command- 
ing in the west, authorized free 
transportation, through the Under- 
ground Railroad, for those who could 
be assigned to camps and colonies. 
Thus at last the Railroad came out 
into the open as the Aid Commis- 
sion, and began an ambitious and 
fruitful program of rehabilitation. 


C 0 maQtnahon on a 



<[Gelett Burgess, author of the famous "Purple Cow” verse, has 
spent seven years perfecting his Mechanical Moron, a complicated machine 
made of knitting needles, orange sticks, paper clips, pillboxes, pins, tooth- 
picks and matches, and run by an electric motor which causes the odd mis- 
cellany to jump about in an awe-inspiring fashion. Christened "A Woman 
Talking,” it is guaranteed efficiently to produce nothing — hour after hour. 

--AfnirietmWakh 


^ To ENABLE people to fulfill their frequently expressed desire to 
kick themselves. Commissioner Tom Haywood of New Bern, North 
Carolina, built a kicking machine. Placed in front of his home, it was 
used by many passers-by. — n# Uastniw 

€L A ONE-EYED New Yorker of independent mind has a set of glass eyes of 
progressive degrees of bloodshotness. When he attends one of Manhattan’s 
gayer parties, he discreedy changes his glass eye at fitting intervals to match 
the increasing redness of his red eye. The 13th eye has, instead of a clear 
blue iris, an unfurled American flag. 



Americans Are Queer 

Condensed from The Forum 
Stephen Leacock 


AMERICANS are queer people: 

/A they can’t rest. They have 
JLjX. more time, more leisure, 
shorter hours, more holidays, and 
more vacations than any other peo- 
ple in the world. But they rush up 
and down across their continent as 
tourists; they move about in great 
herds to conventions; they invade 
the wilderness, they flood the moun- 
tains, they keep the hotels full. 
But they can’t rest. The scenery 
rushes past them. They learn it, 
but they don’t see it. Battl€s and 
monuments are announced to them 
in a rubberneck bus. They hear 
them, but they don’t get them. 
They never stop moving. 

Americans are queer people: they 
can’t read. They have more schools 
and better schools than all Europe. 
But they can’t read. They print 
more books in one year than the 
French print in ten. But they can’t 
read. They buy eagerly thousands 
of new novels. But they read only 
page one. The last American who 
sat down to read died in the days of 
Henry Clay. 

Americans are queer people: they 
can’t drink. They have a fierce 
wish to be sober; and they can’t. 
They pass fierce laws against them- 
selves, shut themselves up, shoot 
themselves; and they can’t stay 


sober and they can’t drink. They 
got this mentality straight out of 
home life in Ohio, copied from the 
wild spree and the furious repent- 
ance of the pioneer farmer. The 
nation keeps it yet. It lives among 
red specters, broken bottles, weep- 
ing children, penitentiary cells, bar- 
rooms, and broken oaths. 

Americans are queer people: they 
can’t play. They want their work 
as soon as they wake. It is a stimu- 
lant -- the only one they ’re not 
afraid of. They eat all night, dance 
all night, build buildings all night, 
make a noise all night. They can’t 
play. They try to, but they can’t. 
They turn football into a fight, 
baseball into a lawsuit, and yacht- 
ing into machinery. The little chil- 
dren can’t play: they use mechanical 
toys instead — toy cranes hoisting 
toy loads, toy machinery spreading 
a toy industrial depression of in- 
fantile dullness. The grown-up peo- 
ple can’t play: they use a mechani- 
cal gymnasium and a clockwork 
horse. They can’t run: they use a 
car. They can’t laugh: they hire a 
comedian and watch him laugh. 

Americans are queer people: they 
don’t give a damn. All the world 
writes squibs like this about them 
and they don’t give a damn. For- 
eign visitors come and write them 
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up; they don't give a damn. Lee- The Chinese look on them as full of 
turers lecture at them; they don't Oriental cunning; the English ac- 
care. They are told they have no cusc them of British stupidity; the 
art, no literature, and no soul. Scotch call them close-fisted; the 
'I'hey never budge. Moralists cry Italians say they are liars; the 
over them, criminologists dissect French think their morals loose; 
them, writers shoot epigrams at the Soviets call them ruthless, 
them, prophets foretell the end of But that's all right. The Ameri- 
them; and they never move. Seven- cans don't give a damn; don't need 
teen brilliant books analyze them to — never did need to. That is 
every month; they don’t read them, their salvation. 


The Deep's Deepest Mystery 

Excerpt from “The Log of Bob Bartlett" 

T he Mary Celeste sailed from New was intact. In the forecastle were the 
York to Genoa in November, 1872. seamen's chests and clothing, dry and 
The master was a man with a splendid undisturbed. Some underclothes had 
reputation both as a mariner and a been hung out to dry; in the mate’s 
gentleman, and his family was with cabin was a piece of paper with an un- 
him. The ship made a good passage at finished sum on it. A child’s dress was 
first; early in December two vessels still in the sewing machine, and there 
recorded in their logs that they had were four half-eaten breakfasts on the 
sighted her 300 miles off Gibraltar, table. 

I'hen on December 5, the captain of a The Mary Celestes lifeboat hung 
British brigantine that fell in with on its davits. There was no sign of 
her noted that her course was queer violence, nor of any sort of trouble. The 
and sent a boarding party over to see ship’s papers and chronometer were 
if she needed help. the only articles of importance that 

On deck all was silent. Not a living were gone. The ship’s log contained 
thing was in sight — nor a dead one. not a hint of tragedy. There was not a 
The visitors called out, but got no clue that might lead to the solution of 
response. Every soul aboard had simply tht riddle of where those two score 
disappeared. The ship was in perfect pec^le had gone, and to this day, there 
condition. The cargo was well stored has never been a word which threw 
and in good order. There was plenty of sensible light on the extraordinary 
food and water aboard. The cash box mystery. (Putnam) 



The British Are Queer^ Too! 

Condensed from “With Malice Toward Some” 

Margaret Halsey 

May jotb very much with these citizens, as 

H enry has an exchange pro- most of the secular ones seem to 
fessorship at a small col- be in the midst of an impromptu 
lege in Devonshire, and we mating season, 
are sailing tomorrow. Henry is June ph 

tranquil. He has been to Europe Getting off the boat involved 
several times and is by nature as a great deal of standing in line and 
unruffled as a dish of jello in a filling out cards and blanks. There is 
flat calm. But having never trav- something about filling out printed 
eled, I am wrought to such a white forms which arouses lawless im- 
heat of excitement that I could be pulses in me, like putting in 

put on an anvil and hammered into Religion Druid 

any shape you want. Today, when one of my blanks 

June 2nd said OCCUPATION, I wrote none^ 
Henry’s stomach and mine are though I suspected this would not 
both behaving like perfect little do. A severe but courteous official 
ladies. As a matter of fact, I rather confirmed the impression. So I 
like that long, powerful, upward crossed it out and wrote parasite^ 
swing and the creaking, downward which, not to be too delicate about 
plunge, though the boat does have it, is what I am. This made the 
a horribly front-line-trenches at- official relax a little and he himself 
mosphere about it. put in housewife. “Be a prince,” 1 

Juneytb said. “Make it typhoid carrier.” 
The other passengers consist of But he only smiled and blotted 
some priests and nuns; a handful of out parasite so that it would not 
harassed, pathetic fathers and moth- show. 

ers who peer shudderingly down The porters, customs men and 
the ventilators in search of missing railroad attendants have been tak- 
children; and a large group of beau- ing care of us with a solicitude you 
tiful, shiny-looking young people could not hope to receive in the 
whose voices are distressingly remi- United States unless you were ei- 
niscent of seagulls discovering float- ther the President or noticeably 
ing orange ped. We have not talked pregnant. The porters did not look 
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at their tips, only smiled and raised 
their caps. I half expected them to 
say if they had known we were 
coming, they would have whipped 
u]> a cake. 

I am partial to English trains. 
The loc()mf)tivcs are only about 
34 inches around the bust, but 
they can pull a string of cars 8 o 
miles an hour. 

'^une Sth 

Today Henry and some of the 
faculty and I lunched at an Exeter 
restaurant. It was a bad lunch. 
In order to keep body and soul to- 
gether, I asked for a glass of milk. 
I'he waitress was staggered. 

“Milk?” she said incredulously. 

“Why, yes,” I replied, almost 
e(iually incredulously. 

She wheeled off in the direction 
of the kitchen. In three minutes 
she was back again. 

“Please,” she asked, “do you 
want this milk hot or cold?” 

[ blinked a little and said I 
wanted it cold. “You Americans,” 
one of the Englishmen said. We 
resumed our conversation, and in 
a short space the waitress made a 
third appearance. 

“Do you,” she inquired desper- 
ately, “want this milk in a cup 
or a glass?” 

“Just roll it in a napkin,” I 
answered thoughtlessly, and then 
was sorry, seeing how confused she 
was. 

Another waitress came to take 
the dessert order. The milk proj- 
ect was abandoned. 


September 

June ittb 

The manners of educated Eng- 
lishmen are the most exquisitely 
modulated attentions I have ever 
received. Such leaping to feet, open- 
ing of doors, fleet handing around 
of tea and coffee, lightning flour- 
ishes with matches — it is all so 
heroic, I never quite get over the 
feeling someone has just said, “To 
the lifeboats!” Poor Henry, more 
often than not, is poised in the 
background, looking well disposed 
but not very well organized. 

English convei^ation, so far as 
I have heard it, has a boneless 
quality — all form and no content. 
Listening to Britons dining out is 
like watching people play first- 
class tennis with imaginary balls. 
No awkward pauses, no sense of 
strain. The talk spins effortlessly 
on: gardening; English scenery; in- 
nocuous news items; yesterday’s, 
today’s and tomorrow’s weather. 
I rather like this verbal thistle- 
down. It is so skillful and so re- 
mote. These people do not talk, 
as so many Americans do, to make 
an impression on themselves by 
impressing somebody else. They 
have already made an impression 
on themselves and talk simply 
because they think sound more 
ncianageable than silence. 

June i^tb 

In these parts it is the ancient 
things — the worn old churches, 
the white cottages and the quiet, 
immemorial lanes — which enjoy 
all the prestige, and rightly so. 
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But dur modern house is an excep- 
tion. Surrounded by a high, moss- 
encrusted wall, it turns its back 
on the village, the principal rooms 
looking down on a half acre of pic- 
turesque English garden, an enor- 
mous cedar tree and a bend in the 
road. Beyond the garden is an or- 
chard, and beyond that, assorted 
Devonshire hills. It all seems to 
call for a calendar pasted beneath. 
England is lovely to look .upon be- 
yond anything I had imagined. 
Now and then, however, I do get 
hungry for sunshine in this dim 
aquarium of a country. 

Our domicile belongs to Mrs. 
Emmeline Turney, a small, elderly 
widow who has much more force 
than most of the Englishwomen I 
have met, these latter having had 
the strength drained out of them 
by the effort to be English Ladies. 
The poor things spend half their 
time gardening and the other half 
being respected^ and avoided by 
English men. They run off their 
dinners with a suavity which makes 
American hostesses look like vic- 
tims of St. Vitus's dance, and they 
have brought their maids to such a 
state that they can ring the bell 
and, certain that it will be done, 
order Smithers to go down to the 
lily pond and feed herself to the 
carp. 

Nonetheless, their housekeeping 
(even to my uncritical eye) would 
be the better for a liberal dose of 
New World efficiency, * 


7ufy stb 

No ONE in this country ever ap- 
pears to be in a hurry. Time, the 
English believe, drops like manna 
from heaven, and there is plenty 
more where that came from. Henry 
and I have fallen fathoms deep into 
this attitude and are idling about 
the country, reading and walking. 

July 6tb 

I SHOULD JUDGE, from my obser- 
vation of the clothes worn by Eng- 
lishwomen, that there must be 
thousands of British females every 
year who are absent-mindedly col- 
lected by the laundryman. The 
trouble goes deeper than a lack of 
feeling for line and color; funda- 
mentally, it is that Englishwomen 
are ashamed of having legs and 
waists and breasts, and so muffle 
up their bodies as if they had to be 
smuggled through the customs. I 
suppose the English reply to this 
is that American women spend too 
much time on their clothes, which 
is true. But what do Englishwomen 
spend their time on instead? I, who 
have eaten their cooking, ask. 

I have a theory about their hats. 
I think they keep them suspended 
on pulleys from the ceiling and 
when they pull a rope, one drops 
smack on top of the head. Then, 
without touching a finger to it, 
they march out. 

July9ib 

A TRAVELER in England has to 
fight his way through crowds of 
sunny menials who are everlast- 
ingly whisking his shoes away to be 
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polished. When the shoes come 
back, however, they are only smeared 
amateurishly with paste. I admire 
profoundly the English sense of 
leisure, but one can hardly help 
seeing that the reason they have 
more time is because they stop be- 
fore they have finished a job. 

A good many jobs, I suppose, 
stand in no essential need of finish- 
ing. It is not a law of nature that 
toilets should refrain from looking 
as if they had been whittled out of 
the village stocks. Yet it seems to 
me the English pay dearly for their 
repose in slovenliness, discomfort 
and incuriosity. My fantastic coun- 
trymen work themselves into tat- 
ters trying to establish one hundred 
percentness in a universe geared to 
incompletion. The English, taking 
the opposite tack, lie quietly down 
to let the universe roll over them. 

July 23rd 

A VISITOR so disposed could see 
most of London by swinging from 
branch to branch. The moist cli- 
mate accounts for the greenness, 
but the fact that the parks are so 
neat must be due to the instinctive 
good manners of the London popu- 
lation. Perhaps also the long love 
affair between Englishmen and the 
English soil has something to do 
with it. 

London salespeople take the sooth- 
ing attitude that customers just 
drop in to say hello and any pur- 
chasing is a pleasant little irrele- 
vancy. If this is Old World culture, 
I like it. 


July jf si 

Englishwomen’s shoes look as 
if made by someone who had often 
heard shoes described, f>ut had 
never seen any. I have just bought 
a pair of English bedroom slippers 
and I not only cannot tell the left 
foot from tlie right, but only after 
profound deliberation am I able to 
distinguish the front from the back. 

August 2nd 

We are in Surrey in the midst of 
a fragrant English weekend. The 
following things are beautiful: the 
house, the countryside, the chil- 
dren, the dogs, and the hostess. 
The children are little in evidence 
but when they do appear, are so 
polite and courtly as to make me 
feel by contrast a veritable lumber- 
jack. We all go for walks, and when 
it begins to rain, come in and daw- 
dle around a tall white fireplace. 
I begin to understand why English 
weekends are so long. It is no more 
possible to stop them than to wake 
oneself from a drugged sleep. 

OetokiTph 

Living in provincial England 
must be like being married to a 
stupid but exquisitely beautiful wife. 
Whenever you have definitely made 
up your mind to send her to a home 
for morons, she turns her heart- 
stopping profile and you are un- 
sltrung again. The garden still spouts 
roses and snapdragons and Mich- 
aelmas daisies which I cut and 
arrange at great length. I also read 
a great d^, whi^ takes more 
time here than at home^ owing to 
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the necessity for shifting every five 
minutes either nearer the fire or 
farther away, and poking the blaze 
four or five times an hour. But I 
perform these offices tranquilly. 
After half an hour of Devonshire 
air, your nerves are so relaxed they 
drag on the ground. 

October iph 

At the Wadhamses last night 
there was no fire in the dining room 
and I came close to asking Mrs. 
Wadhams if she had trouble with 
stalactites. After dinner Henry va- 
cantly started to follow Mrs. Wad- 
hams and Auntie and me out of the 
room. I gave him an infinitesimal 
push in the stomach and he caught 
on and turned back. ''' 

Alone in the drawing room, Auntie 
and Mrs. Wadhams talked about 
the servant problem while I lis- 
tened. 

“That wretched Holcomb wom- 
an,” said Auntie, “has lunch an 
hour earlier on Sundays so the 
maids can get out.” 

I smiled back uneasily. The Eng- 
lish treatment of servants — un- 
derpaying them, overworking them, 
“keeping them in their places,” 
and talking about them in a fash- 
ion that makes you surprised, when 
the maid comes into the room, to 
see that she has vertebrae — used 
to arouse in me more indignation 


than it does now. The servants ask 
for it, insist on being bullied and 
exploited. It convinces them they 
are working for gentlefolk. Even 
our Phyllis is horrified at my clean- 
ing my own shoes, though she is 
on the job from six in the morning 
till ten at night, while I do nothing 
much all day long. 

October i 8 tb 

The English we meet as equals 
have been trained from childhood 
to patronize Americans. They say, 
as if it were the ultimate in compli- 
ments, “Of course, you aren’t like 
other Americans.” There are ex- 
ceptions, but generally speaking it 
is impossible for an American to 
get through an afternoon with 
English people without hearing at 
least half a dozen hints that, cul- 
turally speaking, his compatriots 
are running neck and neck with the 
anthropoid apes. 

Naoember 21st 

Mr. Primrose, the exchange pro- 
fessor who took Henry’s place in 
America, warned us that just about 
next June we will discover which 
people we would really like to 
know. I realize now how right he is. 
English life is seven eighths below 
the surface, like an iceberg, and 
living here for a year constitutes 
merely an introduction to an intro- 
duction to it. 


L/he only man who behaves sensibly is my tailor; he takes my meas- 
ure anew every time he sees me, whilst all the rest go on with their old 
measurements, and*expect them to fit me. 

— Bernard Shaw, Mon nnd Superman (Contuble) 



Why corrupt parole boards overlook the first 
offender and free the hardened criminal 


The Parole Racket 

Condensed from The American Magazine 
Martin Mooney 

The newspaper reporter whose work in exposing New York's rackets precipitated the appoint- 
ment of Thomas E. Dewey as special rackets prosecutor 


E very day ioo criminals are 
paroled in the United States. 
And almost every day we 
read of a slaying, robbery or assault 
by some paroled convict. Paroled 
men have been involved in every 
major kidnaping in recent years. 
With only one exception, every fed- 
eral agent shot down by gangsters 
has been killed by men turned loose 
from prison on their “honor” — 
among them such desperate out- 
laws as John Dillinger, Clyde Bar- 
rows and Clyde Stevens. 

The idea of gi ving a well-behaved 
convict an opportunity to rehabili- 
tate himself is certainly sound. But 
I have known literally hundreds of 
paroled convicts, have talked with 
dozens of parole officials, and I 
have found ever-increasing evidence 
that the wrong convicts are getting 
paroles, that the system is shot 
through with corruption; that poli- 
ticians pay off their obligations by 
using their influence on parole 
boards; that paroles are “fixed” 
with as little concern as parking 
tickets. And the fact is incontro- 
vertible that the increase in the 
number of paroles has brought 


a corresponding increase in crime. 

Moreover, I found that often 
hardened criminals are freed by 
parole boards through the efforts of 
well-meaning clergymen and wel- 
fare organizations ^at permit sen- 
timentality to run away with judg- 
ment. 

Such was the case with “Slim,” a 
criminal twice paroled who when I 
met him had a $2200 job in a county 
clerk’s office of an Eastern state. 

He had been jailed seven times 
on minor charges before his first 
major sentence of one to three years 
for bludgeoning a shopkeeper and 
rifling his till. By that time he had 
learned how to work for an early 
parole. “Listen, Bud; it’s a racket,” 
he told me. 

He explained how meticulously 
he’d observed the prison rules. 
Then, too, a women’s reform group 
was active in the prison. “V^en- 
ever you find a setup like that, it’s 
in the bag,” he said. “ 1 acted nice 
and; brushed my hair, and the 
danies took a shine to me. They 
told the board what a fine guy I 
wa^ and within ii months I was 
paroled. 
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‘*Once out, it was gravy. I 
chucked the shipping clerk’s job 
they got for me and joined up with 
a couple of guys I’d met in jail who 
had some easy pickings staked 
out.” 

Because the parole officers al- 
ready had too many cases to super- 
vise, they didn’t bother Slim. After 
a while, he was nabbed hijacking a 
truck. 

“They gave me one to six years 
in the pen,” he said. “But I could 
go before the parole board at the 
end of eight months, because you 
get a third off for good time. There 
wasn’t any welfare dames in the 
pen but my family went to church 
regularly, and for their sake the 
minister passed the word to a cou- 
ple of big shots who like him to be 
on their side at election time. I got 
my parole.” 

The case of “Mark” shows how 
not only the clergy, but prominent 
laymen are “used” in putting 
through a parole. Mark, at 17, 
went to the reformatory for burg- 
lary. He was paroled and in the 
next eight years was arrested 17 
times, convicted five times but 
served only two jail sentences. 
Then he hdd up a bank and was 
sentenced to 25 years. 

After six and a half years he was 
paroled. Less than five months la- 
ter he brutally beat the owner of a 
jewelry store and killed the man’s 
son. 

This murder led to an inquiry 
into the facts behind Mkrk’s psrae. 


In the parole board’s file were 
nearly a score of letters recommend- 
ing Mark’s release. Tracing these 
letters disclosed that Mark’s par- 
ents and a chorus-girl “friend” 
first approached a man connected 
with several political and fraternal 
organizations. As a result of his 
influence, the parole board received 
five letters asking for clemency. 
Not one mentioned Mark’s past 
record. 

The family also appealed to vari- 
ous clergymen. Result: more let- 
ters. Meanwhile Mark made a good 
impression on the prison chaplain 
who sent out appeals on his behalf 
to prominent persons. A series of 
letters followed from people who 
had never liefore heard of Mark 
and knew nothing of his past 
record. 

Some time later, a clergyman 
who had “recommended” Mark to 
the parole board wrote to the pris- 
on chaplain: 

My dear brother: 

I am now informed that this is Mark’s 
third term in a penal institution. This is 
A surprise to me. I had been led to believe 
that this was his first trouble. Is there 
any mistake in the matter? Blessings on 
everybody. 

letter never went into the 
parole board* s file. 

Another that did not go into the 
file was from the judge who sen- 
tenced Mark. The judge wrote the 
petitioner who asked him to say a 
good word for Mark: . . If this 
is the man who was sentenced for a 
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bank robbery at in 

193- I do not care to recommend 
his parole/’ 

Thus with many favorable let- 
ters and no unfavorable ones in its 
hie, the parole board was able to 
show itself in the clear. At the same 
time, it had granted a favor to 
prominent persons, and that, in the 
last analysis, meant votes. Thus 
parole becomes legal tender in the 
economy of politics. I have even 
been told, by men high in the 
service of the nation, of governors 
who “paid off” political debts by 
granting a parole favor for every 
1000 votes rounded up by the dis- 
trict leaders who worked for their 
election. There have been paroles 
granted for as little as I50 paid a 
ward heeler. 

Professional criminals without 
influential connections often devise 
ingenious schemes to win parole. 
Most of these entail winning the 
good graces of the warden by act- 
ing as stool pigeon, “framing” an- 
other prisoner and then exposing 
him. 

The general laxity of supervision 
over paroled criminals was strik- 
ingly revealed recently in a west- 
ern state. A man I will call Smith 
had been a parole officer for three 
years. In common with his co- 
workers, he was underpaid and 
sometimes had as many as 300 
parolists to supervise. The board 
considered his work satisfactory. 
Then one day they learned that 
Smith himself was a convict out on 


parole after serving part of an 
embezzlement term in ^another 
state. 

Some months after Smith had 
passed the examination for parole 
officer he had been visited by two 
racketeers. “We know all about 
you,” they said, “and you’re going 
to play ball with us. If not, you’ll 
be exposed.” 

For two years Smith worked 
hand in glove with them. Then one 
day he unintentionally failed to 
okay the record of a man in whom 
the crime group was “interested.” 
Thinking he had been double- 
crossed, the “boss” tipped off the 
parole board to Smith’s past. 

It happened that the governor 
who had appointed the board was 
up for re-election, and the news- 
papers were already asking why so 
many paroles were being given to 
“wrong” men. Hence, Smith was 
quietly transferred to the highway 
department, at a slight increase in 
salary. 

And the crime syndicate had a 
better setup than ever. Threaten- 
ing exposure of the Smith story, 
they blackmailed the parole board 
into continuing to hand out paroles 
in accordance with their wishes. 

Even states with the best parole 
records admit their systems of su- 
pervision are necessarily lax. In no 
states are there sufficient parole 
oflicers. The need for a sweeping 
revision of the whole parole setup 
is indicate^ by a $ifioofioo federal 
survey start^ two years ago by 
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the Department of Justice. Their 
figures show that of 14,000 habitual 
criminals, 5000 had been paroled 
one to ten times. The figures show 
that the average term for murder, 
because of the existing parole 
system, is only three and a half 
years. 

The survey clearly shows the 
need for more jails. In many states, 
parole boards have granted hun- 
dreds of paroles for only one reason : 
to keep the ever-increasing line of 
criminals moving. If prisoners were 
not turned loose there would soon 
be no room in the jails. 

Offenders who are not habitual 
criminals and for whom the parole 
system was originally adopted are 
often the last to get it. It is the 
hardened criminal, the murderer 
and the gangster, having political 
influence to “get to” the parole 
board, who are released. 

There are honest boards which 
try to see that only deserving con- 
victs receive paroles. Some of them 
can point definitely to cases where 
paroled ex-convicts have for years 
been earning an honest living. But 
even these boards are usually ham- 
pered by inadequate records and 
continued political pressure. 

One New England board, for 
instance, insisted upon saying “No” 
when murderers asked to be paroled 
because they had served their min- 
imum sentences and had been good 
boys every minute of that time. 
Then prisoners with “connections” 
complained that the board was 


getting “tough.” As a result, the 
governor’s advisory council “sug- 
gested” to the board that discre- 
tion wasn’t its job; it was to act 
only on known facts and not bother 
itself with digging into the past 
records of applicants for parole. 

But the board remained obdu- 
rate. Obviously it would have been 
too raw to throw out the whole 
parole board and put in one that 
would see its duty in a different 
light. But there were other means 
of bringing pressure. 

A series of disorders started in 
the state prisons, fomented by con- 
victs who had stuck to good be- 
havior only so long as they believed 
it would count with the board. 
There were battles between con- 
victs, assaults on the guards, a 
series of attempted jail breaks. 
Blame for all this was laid directly 
at the door of the parole board by 
the council, which declared: “Pris- 
oners eligible for parole are sowing 
seeds of discontent. . . . Either 
the board must go or we will con- 
tinue to have riot and bloodshed in 
our prisons.” 

It took just one month to bring 
that parole board into line. 

What is a good parole system? 
One noted authority defines it as 
“one in which releases are granted 
only by qualified honest officials 
who make this work a full-time 
profession; one in which the fullest 
possible information about the crim- 
inal is obtained; one in which the 
staff of officers is large enough to 
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give real supervision to every indi- 
vidual on parole.” 

Suppose all parole boards were 
chosen by the method used in 
picking a “blue-ribbon” grand jury. 
Such boards could act, not as rub- 
ber stamps for political bosses, but 
as juries — weighing evidence in 


the case of each prisoner. Suppose 
each case had to be presented just 
as evidence is produced befdl-e a 
jury in court, and that this evi- 
dence were made public. How many 
hardened criminals would be pre- 
maturely turned loose on society 
under such circumstances? 
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C Until recently, well-conducted wars were run with a proper regard 
for personal comfort. One Empress of China strictly forbade th{p dis- 
charge of guns — on pain of execution — if she had a headache; and it 
was her pleasant whim to send a basket of vegetables daily to the army 
she was besieging. 

In Mong Mao, a small group of states on the eastern frontier of India, 
they light with the utmost ferocity till someone is hurt. And both sides 
knock off for all meals. They would never dream of refusing an enemy 
passage through the lines if he wanted to go home to his wife, or pas- 
sage back next day. — Indian Railways Magazine 


C During a revolution in Santo Domingo, when an insurgent force 
threatened to attack a town in which Americans had interests, the U. S. 
naval commander notified both sides that he would not permit any 
fighting in the town, but that he would appoint a place where they could 
meet and fight it out, and that the victors should have the town. The 
commanders agreed, the fight came off at the appointed place, and the 
victors were given the town. — Theodore Rooseveltp An Autobiography (Scribners) 

Dr. George Mudd of Bryantown, Maryland, a Union sympathizer 
during the Civil War, often asked in for a card game some Northern 
officers, who were in the neighborhood looking for a Confederate spy. 

“Your spy came to my house last night, all tuckered out,” he said 
to them one evening. “ I fed him and put him to bed same as I would any- 
body.” 

The officers jumped from their chah's. “Which way did he go?” 

'"He's still upstairs — asleep; and you’re not going to touch him. 
He’s my guest; and we’re not %hting the war tonight. Let’s wake him 
and de^ him in.” 

They played cards all evening; and next day gave the spy an hour’s 
start. Then they were after him again. 

—John Mudd, quoted by John Petrie m The Natwnd Geographie Magnini 



An Englishman compares Germany with his own country 


JVhat'^s Good in Germany? 

G>ndensed from The Spectator 

London Conservative Weekly 

Doug/as Reed 


T he main answer to the ques- 
tion, what’s good in Germany, 
seems to be that the German 
has a civic sense, an inbred feeling 
that his country belongs to the na- 
tion first and the individual after- 
ward, and that the land is one big 
national estate which must con- 
tinually be improved and adorned. 
This is not a product of Hitlerism; 
nor a question of capitalism, socialism 
or any other ism. I'his oViferriding 
sense of duty to the community has 
existed for centuries, and it has 
made the German great. If it did 
not stop at frontiers it would make 
him even greater. 

The practical result of this civic 
sense is a constant striving toward 
the beautification of the land, to- 
ward the preservation of amenities 
for all. Every German feels that 
beautiful surroundings ennoble and 
should not be the luxury of the 
wealthy few, that light, sunshine, 
air, trees, flowers, and buildings 
coordinated to a harmonious plan 
are more important than picture 
theaters built like Babylonian tem- 
ples, cheap sweets, and gigantic 
department stores, the three main 
solaces of the Londoner for the 
dreariness of his suri;oundings. The 


careful planning of towns as they 
grow; the preservation of the coun- 
tryside as they trepass upon it; the 
maintenance of easy access to the 
country for the town-dwellers; these 
are three things which should com- 
mend themselves to everybody, but 
which only the Germans among the 
great nations efficiently practice. 
The Swiss and the Scandinavian 
peoples are not far behind them. 

A slum, as an Englishman under- 
stands the word, you will not find 
in Germany. It would horrify the 
German’s sense of propriety. He 
has a word, Scbandfleck^ which means, 
approximately, a disfiguring spot. 
It might be used about wasteland 
on which billboards were erected. 
The German could not stand that: 
out, damned spot! The German is 
as keen as any foreigner to get at 
the coal and iron beneath the sur- 
face of. his country; but he has left 
no Black Country nor Distressed 
Areas. Somehow the big manufac- 
turing cities contrive to be bright 
industrial settlements; somehow the 
coal mines manage never to be very 
far from green fields and woods. 

Thus the German townsman is 
never the prisoner of bricks and 
mortar in the city ; for five cents the 
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poorest Berliner, after half an hour’s 
ride, may be among the trees of the 
Griinewald or on the lakes. The 
countryside is largely his; there are 
no golf courses, few big estates, but 
everywhere great State forests free 
to the pedestrian, with special paths 
for cyclists. 

The sense of common ownership 
of the land which leads to this 
admirable preservation of the amen- 
ities of life has produced the noble 
cities of the Rhineland, of South 


Germany, of the seacoasts, cities 
which grow better as they grow 
bigger. The comparison with the 
disfigured English coasts, with the 
enormous mass of London, where 
many inhabitants must abandon 
all hope of tasting fresh air save on 
rare sorties by charabanc, is pro- 
foundly disturbing. Undoubtedly 
this good stewardry seems the most 
important of all the good things in 
Germany, one that gives the great- 
est benefit to the greatest number. 


QOL\ QOL m (4, OCmuJom? 


By Archibald Rutledge 


1. What great animal gives birth to 
its young during the long twilight sleep 
of hibernation ? 

2. What is the only bird that can fly 
straight up, down, sideways, and back- 
ward? 

3. What is the largest creature this 
earth or its waters have ever known ? 

4. What creature has the curious 
habit of swallowing some hard, indi- 
gestible substance such as a stone, a 
brick, or a treedenot, before it hiber- 
nates ? 

5. What wild animal is the hardest 
to trap? 

6. What bird is always in continuous 
flight while away from its nest ? 

7. What animal made many of the 
trails over the hills and plains of North 
America — routes so perfect from an 
engineering standpoint that many of 


our highways and railways have been 
built upon them ? 

8. What wild animal refuses to eat 
food that he does not carefully wash ? 

9. What animal thumps on the ground 
with its feet to communicate with its 
fellows? 

10. What bird will plunge at full 
speed into a snowbank in order to es- 
cape the rigors of a winter’s night? 

11. What three natural enemies in 
nature will sometimes be found together 
in the same burrow underground ? 

12. What two creatures carry their 
young in skin pouches? 

13. Why are many male spider lov- 
ers perfectly terrified of the females? 

14. What creature of the sea nurses 
its young? ‘ 

1 5; What American big-game animal 
is the longest jumper? 


(For answers^ turn to page yS) 



41 G>untry Home calls this **The Most 
, Amazing Success Story of the Year" 


A Farmer Bags a Million Dollars 

Condensed from The Country Home Magazine 
George Kent 


F or lo years, up until 1935, 
Lester Pfister’s neighbors in 
El Paso, Illinois, were con- 
vinced that he wasn’t quite right in 
the head. They couldn’t understand 
why any sane individual should 
spend hours in a field under the boil- 
ing sun tying paper bags on corn 
tassels. When his farm went to ruin 
because he couldn’t give it the time 
it required, fatherly old men used 
to stop him on the road and beg him 
to quit his foolishness. 

And then, after years of ridicule 
and going about ragged and half- 
starved, Pfister drove his “crazy” 
experiment through to a successful 
conclusion. In 1935, while his neigh- 
bors were averaging {paooo for a sea- 
son’s work, Pfister took in $35,000 
— payment for corn seed that he 
had developed. The following year 
he sold for $10 a bushel every kernel 
he could raise, and took in $150,000. 
Here was a com that would out- 
yield anything ever grown in Wood- 
ford County by an)nvhcrc from six 
to 35 bushels! Orders rolled in from 
every state in the Corn Belt, and in 
1937 he grossed $400,000. This year 
advance orders backed by deposits 
point to a take of half a million. 


Pfister’s quest for hybrid corn be- 
gan in 1925 after a chance meeting 
in Des Moines with Henry Wallace, 
then an Iowa farm editor, now Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. The two men 
talked corn far into the night, and 
Pfister learned the new gospel of 
the corn breeder. Ear selection, he 
heard, was like breeding cattle and 
ignoring bulls. No breeder, outside 
of a few professors, had ever tried 
to control tassel pollen to produce 
better corn. Wallace sowed in his 
companion a great enthusiasm. When 
they parted, at two in the morning, 
Pfister said, “I’ll get going tomor- 
row.” And he did. 

To avoid ridicule, Pfister began 
planting back of a hedge. But farm- 
ers, standing high in their wagons, 
were able to look down and see the 
field all decked out in paper bags. 

“Maybe he figures to keep the 
shucks from freezing,” they said. 

Into the black earth Pfister had 
tucked the seed from 388 ears of 
top-notch Krug corn. each tas- 
sel that sprang from^the stalks he 
tied a paper bag. On the ear-shoots 
he tied another. When he figured 
the tassel bag was full of pollen, he 
slipped it ofF. This he inverted 
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quickly over the silk of the ear on 
the same stalk. Then he snapped off 
the tassel. This was inbreeding. Dur- 
ing his experiments he used 100,000 
bags, made 50,000 hand pollinations. 

At harvest time he discovered the 
many strains that had been blended 
to make Krug corn. Here were stalks 
thick as a baseball bat that wouldn’t 
stand erect; here, tassels without 
pollen, cobs without kernels. A few 
bore runty ears, but were rooted 
deep and stood straight and strong. 
Ruthlessly he discarded the weak- 
lings, saving only 115 ears that 
showed promise. The following spring 
he planted them. 

For five back-straining years he 
planted, bagged and eliminated, in 
addition to operating the farm for 
his living. In 1929 he was down to 
Jour ears. These were the twisted, 
misbegotten children of five inbred 
generations, but they were tough, 
had root systems that bored deep 
and made the most of the minerals 
in the earth; they stood erect in 
high winds and went through the 
summer unmarred by disease. He 
shelled these four ears, and was 
ready to make his first crosses. 

The corn was planted in three 
rows. He designated the middle row 
the sire or pollinator, and this time 
he snapped off the tassels on the 
female stalks as fast as they ap- 
peared. The male tassels were free 
to shed their pollen in the silks of 
the rows on either side. 

No rain fell and the sun was des- 
perately hot. Stalk after stalk wilted. 


But Pfister, advised to irrigate, said 
simply: “If they can’t take it, let 
them die.” • 

His farm ran down and he made 
little effort to do anything about it. 
His arrival in town became a signal 
for snorts and laughter. But noth- 
ing could turn this thin, pale man 
from his purpose. 

That winter he looked at the ears 
of his first crosses. No longer the 
undersized, gnarled offspring of cous- 
ins and sister and brother matings, 
these ears were wonderfully filled 
down to the tips wfth evenly ker- 
neled, heavy com. From experiment 
stations he obtained federal inbreds 
to cross with his own. He was still 
dissatisfied. 

During 1931 and 1932 Lester let 
his corn ride out grasshoppers and 
chinch bugs as he had let it ride out 
drought. “Let the weaklings die,” 
he said. 

His life became steadily more dif- 
ficult. Having no crop, he obtained 
loans from his sisters, his brother 
and the bank. He was now |32,ocb 
in debt. His hair turned white that 
year, and his weight dropped to 1 15 
pounds. Day in, day out, all his 
children had to eat was corn meal 
mush. In the winter the family hud- 
dled over a smolder of corncobs, 
and Pfister, his sheepskin in shreds, 
put cardboard over the holes in his 
Ixx^ts to keep out the snow and 
cold. 

All that sustained him was his 
pile of corn. That, and one inspiring 
sentence he had once read. He re- 
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cited it to me, a little awkwardly: 
'‘On the plains of hesitation bleach 
the bones of countless millions who, 
at the dawn of victory, sat down to 
rest, and resting, died.” 

Receiving notice of foreclosure 
from his bank the following spring, 
he wheedled a six-months’ postpone- 
ment by showing the bank officials 
some of his precious ears. The bank 
officials knew corn and were im- 
ressed. Urged by his wife, he sold 
is remaining hogs and made out a 
money order to a paper-bag manu- 
facturer. 

At harvest he shucked 225 bush- 
els of the finest corn ever seen in 
Woodford County. Passing fanners 
jumped off their wagons to take a 
look. To some, Pfister gave a bushel 
or two. 

These were all double-crosses, that 
is, a mating of the single-crosses of 
the preceding year — and they were 
bigger, heavier, fuller. Pfister had 
corn that would outdo anything he 
i.knew, and when his wife came to 
find out what was keeping him from 
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dinner, she burst into tears. Their 
troubles were over. 

That winter a man with a half 
section of land proposed that Pfister 
permit him to raise seed for him, on 
a 10 percent royalty basis. Now 25 
other large farmers produce each 
year a quarter of a million bushels, 
all of it marketed under Pfister’s 
name. 

Pfister now has a 580-acre farm, 
free of debt. He rents another 800 
acres. His seed business will prob- 
ably soon gross $1,000,000 a 
year. 

This Illinois farmer is enjoying 
his success, for it means that his six 
children will not be obliged, as he 
was, to break off their schooling in 
the eighth grade. More than that, 
it means that every bushel of the 
hybrid corn that he sells will enrich 
the buyer. Now planted on more 
than 2,000,000 acres in Iowa, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and Ohio, his corn will, 
he figures, put $10,000,000 in farm- 
ers* pockets this year that would 
not otherwise have been there. 


A FARMER BAGS A MILLION DOLLARS 


\/ 7 o BOY can tell me two lies running; he gives himself away by his 
manner. But little girls look at me with starry eyes and take me in 
every time. Ladies with whom I have discussed this question say 
that it is merely a matter of sex — they are equally unable to de- 
tect boys in untruths. — Omon Peter Green, quoted in Midity 

* Southern lady once observed to me that gaiety is one of the 
surest marks of (he aristocrat; and it is one of the unwritten laws 
of French politeness that a long face is a breach of manners. 

» Richtrd Le Gallienne 



€l How to live happily in a tropical 
paradise on ^50 a month, for two 


Escape to the South Sea Islands 

Condensed from The American Mercury 
Philip Aquila Kempster 

I SHOULD LIKE to be on a liner The house consisted of one large 
ploughing southwest through room, about 30 feet by 20, built off 
the Pacific. As the water the ground on stilts. There was a 
came a more and more brilliant little veranda in front facing the 
blue each day, as the soothing trade beach, with overhanging eaves of 

wind became warmer, I should be palm thatch. The walls were plank 
filled with an inner content. I for three feet, and above that, 
should feel, despite the fact that young bamboo reeds through which 
my native city lay half a world be- sunlight and fresh air filtered 
hind, that I was coming home. constantly. 

The legend of the South Seas We partitioned the place off with 
has persisted for generations. Al- curtains. From packing cases we 
most everyone has been touched by built bookcases, shelves, etc. Two 
the alluring vision of an island beds, a table, a few old chairs, a 
paradise, particularly when modern gasoline lamp and a secondhand 
life becomes most oppressive. It is oil stove about completed the fur- 
strange that only the merest hand- nishings. The lot didn’t cost more 
ful have realized their dream. But than I30. 

there have been a few . . . We lived in what would probably 

Some time ago, my wife and I be called a primitive style, but I 
decided that we weren’t getting as wonder if you in the big cities, and 
much out of life as we should, so we you who are hard put to it to make 
packed up and followed the sun. ends meet in rural areas, are, de- 

We lived for nearly two years on spite the conveniences of your so- 

the island of Moorea, 12 miles cidled civilization, any happier. In 
across the channel from Tahiti. Our our island home we had just about 

home, which we rented for $6 a everything we wanted, and we 

month, was in a setting of exquisite ^pent no more than $3$ a month 

beauty — green mountains towering after the first month. They were 
at our back, coconut palms ardund the happiest two years we have 
the house, and a stretch of white . ever kno^. 
sand and turquoise water in front. There is just one catch to pulling 

) 193^9 the AmerUmi Mercury^ Ine^ S7^ Leuiupm Ave^ M T, C 
50 iXbe Ameriem Mmwry^ August^ *jS) 



ESCAPE TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


up stakes and coming to these 
French-owned islands — you can't 
make a living down there. There- 
fore, your first requisite is a certain 
amount of cash or an assured in- 
come. But dollars stretch a long 
way, with the franc so cheap. Your 
greatest outlay will be steamer fare 
— $ 1 20 one way from San Francisco 
or Los Angeles. The French authori- 
ties insist that you either have a 
return ticket or deposit $90 when 
you land — to be returned when 
you leave. This is insurance against 
the islands being ‘overrun with pen- 
niless beachcombers. 

When you arrive in Papeete, a 
sleepy little French village of &out 
4000 souls, you will probably go to 
a hotel for a week until you get your 
bearings. A comfortable room will 
cost 60 cents a day. In a week you'll 
meet most of the foreigners worth 
knowing and hear all about the 
rest. You probably will solve the 
transportation problem by pur- 
chasing a secondhand bicycle for 
$10. 

Meals at the hotel cost about 40 
cents, but you can get good meals 
at the Chinese restaurants for 20. 
Your breakfast, consisting of cof- 
fee, rolls, butter and fruit, will cost 
about six cents. The early morning 
open-air market will be a revelation 
to you. Natives and Chinese travel 
all night bringing their produce for 
sale. The fishermen display a rare 
assortment, from the large meaty 
food fish to octopus and a sort of 
seapcentipede which looks horrible 
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but is a delicacy to the Chinese. 

Out in the country, where it is 
cooler, and rents less expensive 
than in town, you probably will 
pay 10 or 12 dollars a month for a 
house in which you can live com- 
fortably. It will be fairly well fur- 
nished in simple style. Water will 
be piped from a mountain stream 
to a shower bath and the kitchen 
sink. There will be an outhouse in 
the rear. 

You need not become accustomed 
to strange foods. You can get pretty 
much the same as you’re used to at 
home. Meat and ice will be de- 
livered at your door every other 
day. From a nearby Chinese truck 
gardener you can buy for 10 francs 
enough vegetables for a week. Trop- 
ical fruits cost next to nothing. 
Avocados, mangos, papayas, ba- 
nanas, oranges and breadfruit are 
plentiful. 

Tinned New Zealand butter costs 
30 cents a pound. Excellent French 
bread is ddivered to you daily for 
three cents a loaf. Your coffee, 
raised nearby, costs ten cents a 
pound, and if you roast it yourself 
in a pan over an open fire and then 
grind it, you will have a delicious 
brew. You can get your favorite 
American cigarettes for a dime, for 
they are minus the government tax 
stamp. 

Clothing is no problem. A man 
can get a pretty good white suit 
made by Chinese tailors for I5. 
When in town I usually wore shorts, 
a polo shirt and Chinese sandals 
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costing 50 cents. Most of the rest 
of the time I went barefooted, with 
a pareu wrapped around my waist 
and twisted to form a pair of close- 
fitting trunks. Shorts, shirts, san- 
dals, lounging pajamas, and a cot- 
ton dress or two suffice for most of 
the foreign women in the islands. 

Your house will be only a stone’s 
throw from the sea, and the swim- 
ming in the lagoon is as fine as any 
in the world. The waters teem with 
game fish. You can catch them with 
hook and line or get a pair of gog- 
gles and a spear and go out with the 
natives. There’s a knack to it that 
way, but you’ll have a lot of fun 
learning. 

All this can be yours at a cost of 
#50 a month — for two. If you are 
single, you can get by on ^35. If you 
have a bit more money you can 
rent a furnished house with two or 
three bedrooms, fancy plumbing, 
electric lighting and all modern 
conveniences in Tahiti for ^40 a 
month. 

The Polynesian natives are a 
lovable, charming, if somewhat de- 
cadent people. Treat them right 
and they are your friends for life. 
Their ways may be different from 
yours but — * look around and see 
which is happier. 

Language will be no obstacle. 
Much English is spoken, and you’ll 
soon pick up enough French and 
Tahitian words to get by. Practi- 
cally all the storekeepers speak a 


little English and you will learn 
quickly to bargain with tlie Chinese 
in a pidgin direct. 

You will not find much night life 
along the unpaved streets of Pa- 
peete. You can go to the one motion- 
picture house for a couple of francs 
and see films of yesteryear, resur- 
rected to delight the Polynesian 
audience. Boxing programs and 
horse races are staged frequently. 
On your $50 a month you will be 
able to enjoy these little luxuries. 

Probably one quarter of the pop- 
ulation is white or part white. 
You will soon have a wide circle of 
acquaintances. They will drop in at 
your house frequently, and you in 
turn will enjoy visiting them. 

You may hear lurid tales of the 
rainy season, but don’t let them 
scare you off. A lot of water falls in 
December, January and February, 
but it’s not too bad and there is 
fine weather between rains. The 
rest of the year is magnificent. 

Life in the islands is simple and 
satisfying — if you’re the right per- 
son. If you can’t do without all the 
little conveniences of the machine 
age, don't go. If you’re the ultra^ 
gregarious kind, stay home and 
mill around with your fellows. 

But if you’re another sort, you’ll 
fihd in tke South Seas a happiness 
that’s pretty hard to put into 
wprds; something real and vital 
that you’ll never forget as long as 
you live. ' 



4 Why can’t we follow Mussolini’s example 
in banning automobile horn-blowing? 

The Horns and the Dilemma 

Condensed from Public Safety 
Jerome Beatty 

M ussolini lost his temper on silence they never had believed 

the afternoon of Decern- possible. Tourists are fined $2.50 
» ber 14, 1934. it was a per toot, Italians more, depending 
lucky thing, because he not only on the toot’s volume. Some ofiFend- 
silenced the nerve-wracking clamor ers lose their licenses for a month, 
of motorcar horns in Italian cities, I was in Rome for two weeks and 
but incidentally discovered a way never heard a single honk. Im- 
to reduce motorcar accidents. The pulsive drivers who can’t trust 
incident in Rome may yet have its themselves have switches on their 
efiFect on motorists in Americit. horns, and when in Rome turn 
On that momentous day Mus- off the current. The improvement 
solini was deep in matters of State, is incredible. Moreover, in all 
Through his open windows poured Italian cities now, night tooting is 
the inimitable uproar of an Italian forbidden. In most, a tiny honk is 
street — horns barking resentfully permitted in an emergency. Taxis 
or blaring in full, rich triumph at are allowed only bulb horns which 
every crisis. The uproar “got” II squeak a faint, pleading note. 
Duce. He rang a bell. For three years Italy watched 

“There shdl be,” he declared, the experiment. To make the cities 
setting the famous jaw, “no more quiet was fine, but not if accident 
automobile horns blown in Rome.” rates went up. Miraculously, they 
Later he explained that he hadn’t went down. Today Italy is one of 
intended to be taken quite so seri- the few countries where accidents 
ously. He meant only that he would are decreasing. From 1935 to 1936 
like a little less noise. But before Italy reduced accidents in which 
he could indulge in second thought, people were killed or injured from 
the edict was in efiFect. 39>997 to 34,905. Rome followed 

For the first week, a policeman the same marked trend in those 
would stop a tooting driver and ex- years — 5259 to 4389. 
plain “the silent circulation of au- Not perfect, no, but moving in 
tomobiles.” Thereafter, tjie law was the right direction, while American 
enforced. Citizens began to enjoy a figures mount yearly. After a thor- 
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ough investigation, the Royal Au- 
tomobile Club now states officially 
that “silent circulation ” is there to 
stay, that it has cut the accident 
rate. 

Why don’t American cities try 
this? Havana forbids horns between 
midnight and five in the morning. 
Bombay prohibits the sounding of 
horns on stationary vehicles — a 
singularly wise idea. Bucharest out- 
laws horns at all times. The habit is 
spreading around the world; yet in 
the United States, New York alone 
has made a feeble gesture toward 
it. Commissioner Valentine an- 
nounced that his men had issued 
20,163 summonses and 292,500 
warnings for promiscuous noise- 
making while the anti-noise drive 
was on in 1937. But the drive 
didn’t “take.” 

Today an average 60 seconds on 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street will 
contain 43 blasts; and there arc 
many minutes in the day and many 
corners in the city. Current laws 
are hopelessly inadequate, and it is 
plain ^at without more aggressive 
legislation and more active public 
opinion nothing of consequence will 
be accomplished. 

The greatest obstacle is the mis- 
taken belief that the use of the 
horn is an aid to efficient driving. 
Listen to Dr. Miller McClintock, 
Director of the Yale University 
Bureau for Street Traffic Research. 
“ Many of the best drivers I know,” 
he says, “don’t use their horns 
more than half a dozen times a 


year. If you go blasting your way 
along the roads, you identify your- 
self as a second class driver. Pride, 
if nothing else, should prevent you 
from doing that. The essence of 
good driving is to foresee difficulties 
far enough ahead so that you pre- 
pare for them calmly and evade 
them smoothly. It is usually per- 
fectly possible to do that. Even if 
another car pops suddenly out of 
a hidden road — well, a reily alert 
driver would have spotted that 
road and unconsciously have vis- 
ualized the possibility of a car’s 
sudden appearance. In passing an- 
other moving car you may be 
justified in blowing, but many 
times if you feel you have to give 
a warning signal you shouldn’t 
pass at all.” 

Nowhere is horn-blowing more 
completely futile than in city driv- 
ing. A count of horn toots' on a New 
York street corner some time ago 
showed that 97 percent of the 
blasts were wholly unnecessary. 
They were simply contemptuous 
and ill-mannered shouts at other 
people to get out of the way. Per- 
haps, as has been suggested, this 
irresponsible and dangerous prac- 
tice can be checked by educational 
caiifipaigns. Perhaps. But taking 
away the horn buttons in cities 
wojuld save a lot of educational 
effort. 

^'Silent circulation” is coming 
some day, sure as sunri^. What 
American qity will firs.t leap the 
fame of pioneering? 



41 T|ie story of Princess Jane di San Faustino, 
born Jane Campbell, of Bernarclsville, N. J., 
who transformed the social life of Rome 

She Didn^t Have to Be Rich 

Condensed from The North American Review 
Jerome Beatty 


ALTHOUGH the world is well 
dotted with princesses, few 
.XjX. of them have a life story as 
exciting as Rome’s recently de- 
ceased Princess Jane di San Faus- 
tino, once of Bernardsville, New 
Jersey. Born Jane Campbell, she 
went to Rome 44 years ago — and 
without much money, but with a 
wealth of ingenuity and charm, 
became the ringmaster of society 
in the Eternal City. 

Before the depression took most 
of her income she ruled from an 
antique Roman palace. Then she 
moved to a five-room, J75-a-month 
flat — and people continued to 
come to her. Nearly every after- 
noon in her modest salon could be 
found such bigwigs as the former 
King of Spain, Prince Christopher 
of Greece, and Count Joseph Vis- 
conti, intimate friend of the King 
and Queen of Italy. When Ameri- 
can millionaires arrived in Rome, 
they laid themselves out to charm 
Princess Jane, for unless she found 
them interesting they weren’t in- 
vited to the best places. 

Jane Campbell was born in New 
Jersey in 1863. When she was 18 
she had made up her Inind that 


she was going to marry a rich hus- 
band and become a social leader 
like Mrs. Astor. When her father 
moved to New York City, she 
quickly became popular with the 
younger set; but though often a 
bridesmaid she was never a bride. 
She was not pretty and she was 
much too clever and dominating. 

So Jane went to Italy to visit 
her aunt, the wife of the Nether- 
lands Minister in Rome. She found 
Roman society so formal that its 
gatherings were extremely dull. 
Quite soundly she reasoned that a 
few sparkling parties would estab- 
lish her as a public benefactor. 

After the death of her father, 
she returned to Rome to begin her 
campaign, at the age of 31. More 
than a dozen wives of American 
millionaires had already tried to 
dimb into Italian society and 
failed; Jane was attempting it with 
a comparativdy small income. 

Almost at once she met Dr. Axel 
Munthe who, years later, wrote 
^be Story of San Michele. They 
became dose companions and* he 
had a profound effect upon her life. 
She spent hours each day with him 
in the squalid slums of Rom^ 
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where she saw hundreds of children 
dying of tuberculosis, mothers 
bearing children in filth, families 
whose week’s food was a handful of 
crusts. Jane gave them clothing, 
sold jewels to buy them food, 
helped nurse them. 

'i'hcn, realizing that her desul- 
tory charities were not very effec- 
tive, she went to the Italian Red 
Cross and asked what she could 
do. They told her that Rome was 
in dire need of a sanatorium for 
tubercular children. She energeti- 
cally whipped Roman society into 
taking part in charity balls and 
card parties; she collected thou- 
sand-lire notes from dinner part- 
ners. Eighty children now go to 
school in “The Italian Red Cross 
Prophylactic Colony of the Prin- 
cess Jane di San Faustino,” and 
through the years hundreds have 
been aided by it. At the time of 
her death the Princess had raised 
more than >200,000 for the home. 

After the earthquake of Avez- 
zano which drove thousands of 
homeless refugees into Rome in 
1913, she housed and fed more than 
100 people in her own apartment 
through the winter. During the 
war she directed a soup kitchen 
and put most of Rome’s society 
girls to work in it. 

Meanwhile she had completely 
conquered Roman society. Her par- 
ties were small, but they were the 
talk of Rome because she kept 
things bouncing. Prince d’AveUa 
once told her, “It is because we 


never know what you are going to 
do that you have us at yemr feet.” 

She took charge of the conversa- 
tion, interrupting kings and am- 
bassadors, abandoning a topic in- 
stantly when the talk became dull. 
She loved to startle listeners with 
mild profanity. She made fun of 
herself and her close friends — but 
never behind their backs. 

One afternoon, in her home, she 
took the arm of a young American 
girl who didn’t seem to be having a 
good time. “Coitie on,” she said, 
“let’s watch the King of Spain 
play bridge.” 

The former King looked up from 
his cards and smiled. 

“We won’t learn anything about 
bridge,” she told the girl, “but it’s 
fun to look at a king.” 

A few minutes later a workman 
arrived to repair the fireplace. She 
had asked him to come that after- 
noon, and quite in character, had 
forgotten that guests would be 
there. Most hostesses would have 
told the workman to come another 
day. Not Princess Jane. 

“Come, come,” she said quickly 
to the bridge players. “This man’s 
time is vduable. You’ll have to 
move your table.” 

So they moved back and the 
former King and three other titled 
gentlemen continued their bridge 
while the workman dragged in his 
tools and, almost under their feet, 
hammered iron and bricks until 
the job was finished. • 

Her daring made Rome gasp. 
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1938- 

At a painfully formal British Em- 
bassy costume ball the guests were 
to come dressed as their ancestors. 
The sons and daughters of the 
great families of Italy dug beautiful 
Renaissance costumes out of their 
attics and arrived in solemn splen- 
dor. Jane came as a sea monster. 
She was in long green scaly robes 
and on her head was a dragonlike 
mask with electric eyes that flashed 
when she pushed a button. She 
went around saying ‘^Boo!*’ to 
royalty and scaring them half to 
death. 

At the time of her first formal 
dinner to the diplomatic set she 
called in a secretary of the Italian 
Foreign Office to arrange the seat- 
ing. When he had placed the guests 
according to Rome’s all-important 
social precedence, she said, **Good 
lord! What a dull table! Nobody 
sitting next to anybody he’d like to 
talk to.” Whereupon she rear- 
ranged the cards to suit herself. 
Any other hostess in Rome would 
have received frigid telephone calls 
next day from the insulted embas- 
sies warning her that the diplomats 
would never come to her dinners 
if she did it again. But they kept on 
coming to Princess Jane’s. 

Learning one day that an Amer- 
ican diplomat didn’t know that 
Michelangelo had painted the ceil- 
ing of the Sistine Chapel, she or- 
ganized a series of lectures on Rome 
for new residents. She made the 
meetings important soeial events 
for several winters, and because 
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she sponsored them, people bad 
to come. 

Before Jane had been in Rome 
two years she met Prince Carlo di 
San Faustino, handsome, athletic 
and pursued by most of the girls. 
Short of a spirited polo pony, he 
had never met anything like her. 
Within three weeks he proposed; 
and she accepted as soon as she 
could get her breath. 

Through all her successive social 
triumphs she remained simply her- 
self, Jane Campbell, American. She 
dressed simply, and never tried to 
act like a great lady. Tall and slen- 
der, she stood among her guests 
like a queen — a queen charged 
with thoroughbred vitality. She 
never smoked and for the last 15 
years did not taste alcohol. Because 
she truly loved her husband and 
their two children, she could not 
reconcile herself to his Continental 
attitude toward women friends. 
When she was 51 she was over- 
whelmed with a desire to see 
Charles’ mistress. Learning where 
the Prince was to dine with the girl, 
she stood for an hour on the rainy 
pavement outside, staring through 
the window, noting bitterly that 
Charles was gayer than she had 
ever seen him. She went home and 
cried herself to sleep. 

When Charles died five years 
later, his mistress telephoned the 
Princess and asked permission to 
see the body before it was brought 
home. Princess Jane quickly sent 
her maid to take the girl to the 
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hospital. The Italians were dum- 
founded. ‘Tm a sentimentalist,” 
was the only explanation she ever 
gave. 

A short time before her death 
she said to some close American 
friends, “When I die I want only 


Americans around me.” Then she 
added, smiling, “Because I never 
would be able to die in Italian. 
Fd get the wrong verb forms in my 
farewell speech and instead of say- 
ing something heroic, it would only 
be silly.” 



Thomas Bailey Aldrich <^T WAS very pleasant to get a letter from you the 
to other day. Perhaps I should have found it pleasanter 

Edward Sylvester Morse if I had been able to decipher it. I don’t think 1 

mastered anything beyond the date (which I knew) 
and the signature (which I guessed at). There’s a singular and perpetual 
charm in a letter of yours; it never grows old, it never loses its novelty. 
Other letters are read and thrown away, but yours are kept forever — 
unread. One of them will last a reasonable man a lifetime. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich 00 ^ HAD so charming a visit at your house that I 
to have about made up my mind to reside with you 

William Dean Howells permanently. I am tired of writing. I would like to 
settle down in just such a comfortable home as 
yours. I am easy to get along with. I have few unreasonable wants and 
never complain when they are constantly supplied. I think I could 
depend on you. Ever yours, T. B. A. 

^ Ferrii Greenslet, The Life of Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Houghton Mifflin) 

Benjamin Franklin MAN IS not completely born until he 

to a relative is dead. Why then should we grieve that a 

on the death of bis brother^ John new child is born among the immortals. 

We are spirits. That bodies should be tent 
us, while they can afford us pleasure, assist us in acquiring knowledge 
or in doing good to our fellow creatures, is a kind and benevolent act 
of God. When they become unfit for these purposes and afford us pain 
instead of pleasure, instead of an aid become an encumbrance, it is 
equally kind and benevolent that a way is provided by which we may 
get rid of them. Death is that way. 

Our friend and we were invited abroad on a party of pleasure which 
is to last forever. His chair was ready first and he is gone before us. 
We could not all conveniently start together; and why should you and 
I be grieved at this, since we are soon to follow and know where to 
find him. 



^ A foreigner looks at the White House 


The House of a Democrat 

G)ndensed from ‘‘Roosevelt: A Study in Fortune and Power” 

Emil Ludwig 

Eminent biographer of Napoleon, Bismarck, Lincoln 
Translated from the German by Maurice Samuel 


n European would not suspect 
that the White House is the 
-aTjSl residence of a chief of state. 
All our European republics have 
placed their presidents in the castles 
of the kings who once governed, and 
the visitor passes through haughty 
railings between gloomy guards and 
is led across scarlet carpets into the 
lofty, ornate inner rooms of the 
chief executive, even if the latter 
happens to be a socialist; thus it is 
from Paris to Moscow, from War- 
saw to Rome. 

The White House is different; not 
splendid enough for a castle, but 
more striking dian a private home, 
the patrician aspect of this house 
is at once almost princely and yet 
private. One would say that here 
lives the father of a country, for it 
is evident from the open site of the 
house that he does not have to be 
afraid, like a king or a dictator. 
Every citizen and every foreigner 
can go through the wide-open gates 
and stroll around the grounds as 
far as the white steps — and the 
fact that the house is white again 
distinguishes it from all other offi- 
cial residences in the world. 


The third difference lies in the 
complete absence of uniforms all 
around, whether they be the bear- 
skins of Buckingham, the red caps 
of the Kremlin, or the steel helmets 
of Berlin. In place of the glowering 
sentinels forever marching to and 
fro under the windows of all the 
castles I have known, I saw here 
only happy squirrels playing on the 
lawn. The European learns with 
envy that it is possible to guard the 
honor of a state and the security of 
its chief without military coxcomb- 
ry and pretentious pomp. 

Politicians enter the White House 
like tradesmen, through the office 
door. There at last stand two po- 
licemen, but they are not stationed 
like archangels; they are placed be- 
hind the door, and even so they are 
adorned with few buttons. There 
are also a few plain-clothes men 
sitting on watch in the armchairs 
in the hall, and actually they can 
be recognized by the bored eau 
pression with which diey read their 
newspapers. The floor of this hall, 
which looks like blocks of black and 
white marble, is only linoleum. 

In the offices of the President’s 
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secretaries the visitor meets the 
President for the first time. He stares 
down from the chimney in plaster, 
a vast hydrocephalic head with 
pince-nez above a slender figure, a 
fishing rod three times as big as 
himself in his hand, laughing im- 
moderately. Such a caricature of a 
chief of state, hung above his door 
in full view of every visitor, would 
be unthinkable in any European 
capital. I mention this statuette to 
the glory of the United States. 

What finally astonishes the Euro- 
pean most is that the house echoes 
with laughter. It rolls from the 
mouths of Senators and journalists. 


judges and officers, secretaries and 
stenographers. In the corridors, 
vestibules, waiting rooms and work- 
rooms the air is filled with it. An 
atmosphere so humanly informal 
is, again, distinctly American. 

One has but to reflect on these 
comparisons, and on the superb 
democracy and unostentatious sim- 
plicity of the White House to per- 
ceive the essential difference between 
a democratic system based on con- 
sent, and a dictatorial system based 
on force. And one is more than ever 
convinced of the startling and truly 
unique quality of the American 
achievement. 
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liACH AFTERNOON at five o’clock in 
the General Electric studios in 
Schenectady, N. Y., John R, Sheehan be- 
comes the voice of America as he broad- 
casts to the world a program known 
as “American News Tower.” It is an 
unbiased and uncensored report of what 
has gone on that day, not throughout 
the world, but in the United States. 

Until recently this country has been 
poorly understood in South America 
because of the constant barrage of 
German and Italian propaganda. A 
study last year showed that nine of our 
1 2 short-wave radio stations were rarely 
heard in Argentina or Brazil, while a 
German station frequently blanketed 
out the three most powerful of the 


American stations. But that situation 
was changed when the government 
granted additional licenses to General 
Electric for its stations, WzXAD and 
WzXAF, two of the most powerful 
short-wave stations in the world. The 
effectiveness of both stations is more 
than tripled by a special antenna that 
shuts out the German beam. The two 
beams are arranged to split South 
America between them. 

Most of the broadcasts are in Span- 
ish but the one planned to reach Brazil 
is in Portuguese. Besides the news 
broadcasts, the programs include trav- 
elogues of the United States, entertain- 
ment features and much music. 

—David Dietz in Qevdand Prtss 



To destroy China’s industrial life and live off 
the corpse — is this the Japanese plan? 


Japan^s F^ampire Policy 

Condensed from The China Weekly Review 
Nym Wales 

Pseudonym of wife of Edgar Snow, Far Eastern representative of 
the London Daily Herald and author of **Red Star Over China” 

^ few days ago I drove out to Japan’s policy is clear. It is to 
r\ see the war areas around destroy all Chinese industry in 
Shanghai. The complete des- Centr^ China and turn the area 
olation everywhere was accented into a market for her own manu- 
by the systematic looting and burn- factured goods. And in the north it 
ing of every small workshop and is simply to remove all the natural 
large industrial plant owned by resources as raw materials for Japa- 
Chinese in the whole area. Portable nese industry, 
machinery has all been transported But if this happens, China will 
to Japan and the rest of the equip- be turned into a ruined desert, 
ment blown up. Whole city lots full With their factories destroyed the 
of twisted ruined machinery are people will have no means of earn- 
all that remain — collected for ship- ing money with which to buy goods, 
ment as scrap iron to Japan. All Japan can do is drain away for 

It took the Chinese many years her own use at home more and more 
of painful struggle to develop this of the already depleted resources of 
industrial base. Now 6000 factories China, and leave the nation as bar- 
have been intentionally razed to ren as the Dead Sea. 
the ground by the Japanese; some To realize the plight of China, 
half million workmen who manned one must realize that wars today 
these plants wander idle and half- are fought not only by the military, 
starving through the streets, just but by the people in the rear who 
as much waste as the ruined ma- keep the economic organization of 
chinery. In Tsingtao there are an- the nation functioning. Soldiers 
other 100,000 idle, and from every march in exact time with the 
coastal city hundreds of thousands transportation of supplies from this 
of all classes have rushed for safety rear. If China’s economic defense 
into the interior, where they have is destroyed — and it is being sys- 
no productive work to do. Now tematically destroyed — she has no 
that there are no Chinese factories defense at all. 
for these idle people, the Japanese The Chinese have always be- 
hope to utilize them at slave rates, lieved they will survive by virtue 
® /pi^, thi Chinm Wttidy /^, '3S) 61 
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of inertia and sheer bulk. But where 
are the dinosaurs? They went the 
way of other anachronistic forms 
of life. 

For many years China has been 
slowly losing her economic self- 
sufficiency and becoming depend- 
ent upon industrial production. 
Village handcraft and small local 
industry have been withering away. 
It was to destroy Chinese industry 
in the big cities, upon which the 


entire country is depencjent, that 
Japan launched her present vast 
expedition. 

Long ago Genghis Khan had 
much the same idea that Japan has 
today. He wanted to kill all the 
people in North China and turn it 
into a pasture land for the ponies of 
the Mongols. But Japan’s idea is to 
let the people survive in a macabre 
state, and to live off the half-dead 
body of China like a vampire. 


China's JFar Children 


^npHOSE who will fight the invaders^ 
JL set your hands to work/’ sang the 
leader. “All the Japanese robbers can- 
not stop our iron fist,” shouted the 
chorus. It was the finale of a perform- 
ance by the Children’s Drama Group, 
a unique Chinese propaganda organiza- 
tion. These traveling companies, made 
up of children from 9 to 19, have come 
from the refugee camps “to help win 
the war.” They are trained by profes- 
sional actors and go by steamer, rail 
and small boat all over China, bringing 
their enthusiasm to disheartened peas- 
ants and losing no political points in 

their entertainment. 

— Jftmei M. Bertram in AsU 

roLF CHILDREN are on the prowl 
in Shanghai — singly, in pairs, 
and in packs up to 15 or 20. They are 
war orphans; they hide in alleyways, 
in unused lofts and hallways. They 


scavenge the gutters, they beg from 
pedestrians. To ignore them is to have 
your clothes yanked and a black little 
foot try to trip you. They run beside 
rickshas, cluster at motorcar doors, 
hurling abuse and refuse — and then 
disappear like magic. They crack 
showcases and steal the contents before 
merchants know what has happened; 
clerks have to be stationed to guard 
all open counters, especially if food is 
displayed on them. 

Schooled by hunger and trained by 
fear in the desperate struggle to main- 
tain their slender thread of life, most 
of these “wolf children” — reliably 
estimated at well over 2000 in Shanghai 
have come to be suspicious of any 
show of friendship and kindness. They 
kick and bite hospital attendants and 
health officers who try to take them to 
refugee camps and child hospitals. — ap 



]^ear and worry and inherited weak nerves 
cause half the cases of “stomach trouble’* 

Nerves and Indigestion 

Gindensed from Hygeia 
Walter C. Alvarez, M.D. 

The Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota 

Author of a book on “Nervous Indigestion" and one of America's leading stomach specialists. 
Dr. Alvarez wrote this article at the special request of Hygeia 


W HEN A MAN OF woman be- 
gins to suffer with indiges- 
tion, what is its most likely 
cause Will an examination show 
disease, or will physicians blame 
nerves, worry or eating too fast? 
Actually, much depends on age and 
sex. Young people, particularly’^Dung 
women, are more likely to suffer 
with nervous indigestion than old 
people; but persons past middle age 
who only recently have begun to 
have abdominal distress, are prob- 
ably suffering with organic disease. 

Particularly alarming is the indi- 
gestion that comes suddenly to the 
older person who has always boasted 
of a “cast-iron stomach.” Obviously 
something has gone wrong: perhaps 
a tumor has begun to grow, or a 
gallstone, or the heart has begun to 
fail. Every person past middle age 
who, after years of good health, 
begins to suffer with indigestion or 
abdominal pain should hasten to 
have a careful examination, includ- 
ing an X-ray study of stomach and 
bowel. 

The digestive tract is supplied 
richly with nerves which connect 


one part with another, and with the 
brain. This connection with the 
brain, once useful, is now largely a 
nuisance. When a man’s life de- 
pended on his ability to beat a tiger 
to a tree, his nerves helped him by 
shutting off all unnecessary activity 
in the digestive tract, and by pour- 
ing into his blood powerful drugs 
(such as adrenalin) which helped 
him to run or fight. Today when a 
man fights for his life in our eco- 
nomic jungle the old nervous proc- 
esses still stop his digestion; the 
powerful chemicals still pour into 
his blood. But since he doesn’t use 
them up in muscular action they re- 
main to irritate his colon and to 
make him feel sick. 

It is this nervous interference 
with the normal processes of diges- 
tion that causes numberless persons 
to complain of “stomach trouble.” 
And even in the cases of organic 
disease, a doctor may have to com- 
bat psychological influences if the 
patient is to be helped. 

For instance, a man gets a pain in 
the pit of his stomach at ii in the 
morning and five in the afternoon. 


> American Medical Assn,^ S35 Dearkom St.^ Chicago^ III, 
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a pain which he can relieve by a 
little food or an alkaline tablet. He 
probably has a duodenal ulcer^ an 
organic disease. But the chances are 
that every acute flare-up of the 
trouble is the direct result of worry 
or unhappiness. In prescribing treat- 
ment, the physician insists upon 
three things: rest; the avoidance of 
psychic upsets; and the taking of 
some easily digestible food every two 
hours. The average ulcer can be 
healed by this treatment, but a new 
one commonly forms if the patient 
does not find mental and emotional 
peace. 

Inflammation of the gall bladder 
usually causes gassy indigestion 
with occasional attacks of agonizing 
colicky pain. Although the disease 
is organic, many of the colics follow 
emotional excesses and fits of tem- 
per, which probably cause spasm 
in the ducts that carry the bile to 
the bowel. Although some gallstone 
sufferers can be helped by diet, 
many must be operated on sooner 
or later. There is no way of dissolv- 
ing the stones, and their presence 
always constitutes a menace. 

Another organic cause of indiges- 
tion is cancer of the stomach. The 
symptoms vary, but whenever a 
person, healthy for 50 years, begins 
to suffer with indigestion and to 
lose weight and strength, a careful 
examination should immediately be 
made, because cancer can often be 
cured when treated early enough. 
Unfortunately the average person 
waits too long. 


Organic causes for indigestion of- 
ten lie outside the digestive tract. 
Here, for instance, is a man in his 
50's who, after a large meal, cannot 
walk half a block without getting a 
cramping pain under the left breast. 
Sure it is due to indigestion, he goes 
to a stomach specialist, but he really 
should consult a cardiologist because 
his pain is due to a narrowing of the 
coronary arteries which supply the 
heart muscle with blood. 

In 50 percent of indigestion cases, 
the specialist can discover nothing 
wrong with the digestive tract. He 
is faced here by the functional type 
of indigestion, in which a seriously 
upset nervous system causes un- 
told misery. The commonest causes 
of nerypus indigestion are fatigue, 
worry, hTOersensitiveness and in- 
^mnia. functional indigestion is 
common^ nothing can be found to ex^ 
plain the symptomsy and the patient 
never comes to any bad end. When 
nervous invalids learn these impor- 
tant facts they will save themselves 
an untold amount of suffering and 
expense. They must learn to believe 
a good clinician when, after a care- 
ful examination, he assures them 
that there is nothing seriously 
wrong. 

When a worrisome woman is told 
thkt she hasn't a gallstone, she com- 
mbnly refuses to believe that her 
suffering could be without organic 
cause. Usually she cannot bear to 
think of the months of self-disci- 
pline against worry necessary to 
peace and health. 
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I do not wish to imply that the 
nervous patient is imagining her dis- 
tress. No, it is very real, and prob- 
ably more trying than the pain of 
ulcer. I often think of two women 
who came into my office together. 
The mother, a gentle old lady with 
a cancer of the stomach, maintained 
that she was not suffering and that 
she needed no treatment. But she 
was concerned about her daughter 
who for three weeks had been vom- 
iting everything she had eaten. What 
was the matter? Nothing but fear. 
She became ill the minute she heard 
of the mother’s trouble. Here, then, 
was one woman with the worst form- 
of organic disease and no complaint 
to make, and another with no or- 
ganic disease, but a painful illness 
requiring hospitalization. 

Many persons who can under- 
stand how acute fear may upset the 
digestive function fail to under- 
stand how chronic anxiety often 
explains their ill health. Fretting 
over a sickly child, grieving for a 
wayward husband or constant worry- 
ing about an insolvent business — 
all may seriously affect digestion. 
As the great psychiatrist Maudsley 
used to say, “The sorrow which 
has no vent in tears may make 
other organs weep.” 

Financial worry ranks as a chief 
cause of nervous indigestion. Every 
day I see patients who need no 
other medicine than a little more 
money to free them from miserable 
situations. How fruitless to pre- 
scribe diet or sedativear for them! 
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Unless they can get the needed dol- 
lars which would solve their finan- 
cial problems, they are often doomed 
to a life of racking headaches and 
other violent forms of nervous in- 
digestion. 

The weak nerves that cause stom- 
ach derangements may be inherited 
as well as acquired. Often, mentally 
unbalanced, alcoholic or misfit an- 
cestors hand down an instability of 
the nervous system sufficient to 
cause most of the handicaps which 
hound millions of nervous, sickly 
and unemployable persons in this 
country today. 

This miserable inheritance ac- 
counts for much of what we physi- 
cians call “constitutional inade- 
quacy” or an inability to stand up 
to the strains of life. Such inade- 
quacy, unfortunate enough when 
the victim is rich, is doubly tragic 
in the shop girl, the schoolteacher, 
or the stenographer who has to 
keep working or starve. These pa- 
tients, facing a lifetime of discom- 
fort and frustration, often desperately 
beg surgeons to “operate for some- 
thing.” Unfortunately, what they 
want is impossible — an operation 
that would make a new personality. 

But the situation of these inade- 
quate persons is not hopeless. Charles 
Darwin, for example, was so frail 
that he could never work more than 
three hours a day. Any small ex- 
citement, such as a visit with fi-iends, 
sent him to bed with a shivering fit 
and nervous vomiting. His life dem- 
onstrates that by accepting one’s 
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handicap, and by working within 
one's limit of strength, the constitu- 
tionally inadequate person can 
round out a happy and useful 
life. 

Many sufferers with functional 
indigestion can get well if they will 
bravely face the fact that they can- 
not do all the things their stronger 
fellows do. First they must stop 
looking for a quick way out via sur- 
gery. Many must settle down to a 
long course of self-discipline. If for 
years they have overdrawn on the 
bank of strength, staying up late 
and frittering away energies, they 
must begin to live so quietly that 
each day they can put back some- 
thing of what they have borrowed 
and spent. 

Men who have gotten jitterj' from 
overwork can “come back" if they 
will only get away for a month of 
complete rest, and then return to 
work for half days until their old 
energies return. Women could often 
cure themselves of functional indi- 
gestion if they would only spend 


mornings quietly in bed for a few 
weeks. With rest and relaxation 
would come lowered irritabifity and 
less trouble from jangling nerves. 
Often when I tell a patient this, she 
replies, “Rest! I’ve done nothing 
else for months and I'm no better! " 
Usually she is wrong: she may not 
have been working but she wasn't 
resting. All day and part of the 
night her mind was racing painfully 
from one fear to another: fear that 
the real disease hasn't yet been 
found, fear of cancer, or that her 
husband — a few minutes late for 
dinner — has had an accident. 

Most of the fears that bring on 
nervous indigestion are silly, and 
the good patient knows it. At first 
it is hard to fight them but gradually 
they can be conquered, and health 
regained. During this period of re- 
education, patients can profit much 
from the help of a kindly, sensible 
physician, but ultimate success de- 
pends on the determination with 
which the individual sets out to re- 
make himself. 


Qfli^raioiy C^eefceeptnQ 


HE BEE is the most effective insect cross-pollinizer of orchards and 
fields (sufficient bees can double or treble a crop). Many beekeepers 
travel with their hives about the country and frequently make ^5 a 
colony by renting hives to orchar^ists. Beekeepers from neighboring 
states may winter their bees in California on eucalyptus, move them 
through orange and sage districts in the spring, then take them home to' 
gather nectar during the alfalfa flow. Migratory beekeeping is carried 
on on a large scale in the West particularly; one company operates 
trucks from Mexico to Idaho, from California to Nebraska. — /‘onvn# 



I HAVE DISCOVERED SL simple and sad truth about alcohol 
— it prevents drunkenness. For by intoxication I mean 
utter self-forgetfulness and happiness and indifference 
to the world. Alcohol is a depressant. How many times have 
I seen my gay companions, already flushed with the intoxi- 
cation of ideas or love, suddenly sobered by a cocktail, the 
sparkling eye, the divine recklessness chilled, the soaring 
spirit brought to earth. 

I have never been less sober in my life than since I 
stopped drjnking. The other night I strayed into a cafe for a 
cup of coffee, and as I sat there I realized in a dreary whiff 
of memory the hundreds of hours I had spent there in the 
past, with people I did not like, waiting in deadly boredom, 
hour after hour, for something to happen. Nothing ever did 
happen except that somebody ordered another round of 
drinks. I saw them, or people like them, sitting there now 
— sober, ineffaUy sober, waiting for something to happen. 

. . • Well, thef could wait if they liked. As for me, I was 
going to get drunk on the moonlight outside. And I did. 

— Fbyd Dellp Looking ot Life (KnopO 

I T IS the fashion for wives to berate the Other Woman as 
the villain who wrecks their lives, but I consider the 
Other Woman a great moral agency. Because fear of her, of 
what she may doing for their husbands by flattering 
them, dressing up for them and listening to their same old stories 
over and over again, keeps more wives on their toes than all the Ten 
G)mmandments. If the Other Woman has broken up some homes, 
she keeps thousands of others intact. — Dorothy dlk in WommCs Da» 

I NEVER PITY animals in captivity because I have seen too many 
wild animals suffering from starvation and other things. 1 remem- 
ber polar bears emaciated to extreme weakness because the ice had 
gone and with it every chance for them to hunt food. I have seen 
caribou exhausted by fear, and around them howling wolves forcing 
them to run and run until they lost sense and strength and became 
an easy prey. In nature, every animal is merciless toward every 
other. ■ 

In captivity, on the other hand, I have seen animals of breeds 
which in the wild state are frightened at everything around them, 
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grow up full of confidence^ learn to love human beings, and even eat 
out of their hands. Often in zoos you see the lions pacing back and 
forth to get exercise, and people who have read about life in the 
jungle compare these caged beasts with themselves, thinking how 
horrible it would feel for them to be put behind bars, and attribu- 
ting the same emotion to the lions. Well-kept animals in a zoo not 
only eat better, but live far longer than they ever would in their 

native haunts* — Peter Freuchen, IVs AU Admfawe (Farrar & Rinehart) 

I F YOU WISH to add to your charm, bear in mind that you appear 
more youthful standing than sitting down. When seated — es- 
pecially in modern, low-slung chairs, not only are you tempted by 
love of comfort to assume an incorrect posture, but you are in a 
passive state and less alert mentally. More than this, you are in a 
position of physiological disadvantage. When standing up, you are 
likely to be positive, alert, ready to act. The clever woman will let 
her younger rival sit down while she remains standing. 

— Gelett Bullets, quoted by Antoinette Donnelly in Washington HtrtJd 

V ANITY does not quite deserve the harsh names it has been 
called. It interpenetrates everything a man says or does, but it 
interpenetrates for a useful purpose. But for vanity the race would 
have died out long ago. There are some men whose lives seem to us 
as undesirable as the lives of toads or serpents; yet these men 
breathe in tolerable content and satisfaction. A man receives the 
shocks of life on the buffer of his vanity. Vanity acts as his second 
and bottle-holder in the world's prize ring, bringing him smilingly 
up to time after the fiercest knockout blows. Vanity is to man what 
the oily secretion is to a bird, with which it sleeks and adjusts the 
plumage ruffled by whatever causes. 

And in its lighter manifestations, vanity is the great sweetener of 
social existence. Out of man vanity makes gentleman. The proud 
man is cold, the selfish man hard and griping — but the vain man 
desires to shine, to please, to make himself agreeable; and this 
amiable feeling works to the outside in suavity and charm of man- 
ner. The French are the vainest people in Europe, and the most 

polite. —Alexander Smith, Dnamthorp (Doubleday, Doran) 


Qfl, 


0 man has a good enough memory to he a successful liar, 

— Abraham Lincoln 



Neilson of Smith 

Excerpts from an article in Harper’s Magazine 
Hubert Herring 


^^be following excerpts from Mr, Her-^ 
ring's article present the lighter side of a 
distinguished scholar and administrator^ 
William Allan Neilson^ president of 
Smith College, 

T here is a story, cherished on 
the Smith College campus, 
which tells of a bounding fresh- 
man off for Christmas vacation who 
deposited a bowl of goldfish on the 
steps of the president’s house, with 
a scrawled note: “Dear Mr. Neil- 
son, please take care of my fish'tintil 
I return.” 

Mr. Neilson did. 

A frantic father of an erring off- 
spring once asked Neilson, “Have 
you a daughter?” “Yes,” said Neil- 
son, “2000 of them.” And it is true. 
An alumna remembers the day she 
was stopped by the president, who 
remarked that her shoes should be 
fixed — the heels were worn down. 

He talks to his girls as a wise and 
witty parent, and when it is known 
he is to speik the chapel is filled. 

“You slump,” he tells them one 
day. “Sitting on your shoulder blades 
to read wiU lead to lumbago and 
sciatica.” Another day he will de- 
scribe the way in which students 
march down the streets of North- 
ampton four abreast, “jostling 
feeble members of the faculty, like 
myself, and honorable citizens into 


the gutter.” Again, he will describe 
the train from New York on which 
they returned from vacation, and 
his “impression that the train was 
owned by Smith College — yet you 
certainly had not paid for all of it.” 
When students frame a petition for 
more entertainment on the campus, 
he reminds them of “the spoiled 
brats of Park Avenue bored by 
nurses who are trying to entertain 
them. ... If you don’t know how 
to entertain yourselves, cut out all 
entertainment until you have ac- 
quired a fresh appetite.” 

Again, facing the student body 
fresUy returned from Christmas va- 
cation, “I wish you all a very good 
New Year and a much healthier one 
than I am really hopeful about with 
all the coughing in this hall. The 
advice I gave you before you went 
away about moderation in your 
pleasures and plenty of sleep has 
apparently been ignored.” 

He wins the students because he 
can meet them in every mood, and 
he makes the students’ cause his 
own. When Northampton neighbors 
complained that girls did not lower 
their shades when undressing, he 
suggested to the townspeople, “Pull 
down your own shades.” When a 
ribald student paper of a neighbor- 
ing college announced that Smith 


® Harper Bros,^ 4pE. 33 St,^ N. T. C. 
{Harper's^ June^ '38) 
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«girls were easily kissed, angry Smith 
students eagerly discussed revenge. 
But Smith’s president did the re- 
venging in just one sentence in chapel. 
’’My advice to a daughter would 
be, kiss only gentlemen, for gentle- 
men don’t tell.” 

His contact with the students does 
not end with chapel. Girls go out of 
their way. to pass the president so 
that he will speak to them. And his 
is more than a formal greeting, as 
witness a breathless freshman who 
reported to her roommate, ** A funny 
old man with a pointed beard tried 
to pick me up on the campus.” 

For many years Smith students 
were barred from smoking. As pres- 
ident, Neilson upheld the rule as 
long as it was on the books. He did 
it in his own way. “Smoking,” he 
told his students, “is a dirty, expen- 
sive, and unhygienic habit — to 
which I am devoted.” When the 
smoking ban was finally lifted, his 
advice was explicit: “Smoke if you 
must — but smoke like gentlemen.” 

When two girls, in an excess of 
hospitality, took two Yale visitors 
for a swim in the Northampton res- 
ervoir, he had to dismiss one of 
them, for she was a senior and should 
have known better; the other, being 
a freshman, was allowed to remain. 
He disposed of the whole matter in 
one chapel sentence: “I prefer my 
drinking water unflavored by either 
Smith or Yale.” 


He has a distaste for rules, feel- 
ing that they are ignoble things at 
best. Students “who wish t<9 waste 
their time and opportunities must 
be allowed to cheat themselves until 
such time as we find it necessary to 
separate them from the college.” 

And, like the wisest disciplina- 
rian, he knows how to close his eyes. 
There is a story, perhaps apocry- 
phal, of the girl who returned after 
closing hours, and was struggling to 
pull herself up onto the fire escape. 
Suddenly she felt herself effectively 
boosted from below. Safe on the 
fire escape, she turned round to 
find that her rescuer was the presi- 
dent. 

With his alumnae, particularly the 
mothers of students, Neilson has a 
way all his own. He scolds them. He 
created a furor by his remark at an 
alumnae dinner: “In nine cases out 
of ten, mother love is self-love. 
Mothers do not want their daugh- 
ters to fail because it reflects on 
mother and is socially awkward.” 
With inevitable exceptions, the alum- 
nae liked it. 

One suspects that he is forever 
chuckling to himself at the extrava- 
gant regard showered upon him by 
the many thousands who have trod 
the Smith campus during the past 
21 /years. “Never,” remarked Neil- 
S 019 , returning from an alumnae din- 
ner given in his honor, “never have 
I heard so many obituaries.” 


♦ 

♦ ♦ 



Pro 

and Make Ransom to Kidnapers Illegal? 
Con 

i^gain this year several children have been kidnaped and killed. 

And the country has been shocked into revived discussion of antu 
ransom laws as a way to smother the snatch racket. Such laws have 
been proposed in both houses of Congyess^ the state legislatures of 
Massachusetts and Washington and the provincial legislature of 
Ontario. So this month Mr. Pro and Mr. Con have it out on the 
question: 

Should there be a federal law^ with criminal penalties y 
(/) prohibiting the payment of ransom to kidnapers^ and {2) 
requiring families of kidnap victims to report the crime to police 
immediately and submit to any surveillance that the police find 
advisable to prevent ransom payment! ** 


MR. PRO SAYS: 

ti jk NEW PRISONER was just start- 
ing a life-sentence for kid- 
JL^L naping in a Minnesota 
penitentiary. The warden asked him 
what, in his expert opinion, the 
nation should do to stamp out that 
crime. 

“‘Never pay a cent of ransom,* 
the kidnaper said. 

“ Five years ago a noted criminol- 
ogist told the International Asso- 
ciation of Police Chiefs: ‘Take the 
profit out of kidnaping and it would 
stop.* 

“Yet we still fumble along with- 
out anti-ransom laws. This year 
has seen the hideous fate of the 
Lindbergh baby happen to the Cash 
child andto'iPeter Irvine. 

“How much of that sort of na- 
tional disgrace is enough? 


“Kidnapers don*t pull snatches 
for fun. Money is always the mo- 
tive. Kidnaping will vanish only 
when the potential kidnaper knows 
that, no matter how clever the job, 
how agonized the family, ransom 
cannot be collected. That means 
anti-ransom laws with teeth in them. 

“Otherwise the victim*s family 
will continue to be — as they are 
now — the kidnaper*s accomplices. 
If arson, robbery or murder threat- 
ens, the citizen goes straight to the 
police. But, when the safety of his 
own child depends on getting ran- 
som paid, the tortured family holds 
the police at arms* length. That 
nightmare fact is the core of the 
kidnaper*s strategy. 

“The victim's family cannot con- 
ceivably be blamed for so behav- 
ing. That is all the more reason for 
anti-ransom laws that will bar the 
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family from contact with the crimi- 
nal and thus shatter his strategic 
advantage. 

"Without anti-ransom laws, we 
will go on tragically muddling, 
stupidly compromising — the pa- 
pers advertising in headlines that 
the ransom is waiting while the 
police hold off. Every time this 
happens we encourage another kid- 
naping. 

"To plead that, since ransom 
payment may keep the victim safe, 
ransom must be paid at all costs, is 
to ignore recent facts. In too many 
cases the victim has been killed 
even before the ransom demand 
could become effective. You all 
know the sickening details. The 
kidnaper readily kills whenever keej>- 
ing the victim alive looks even 
remotely risky. 

" Payment of ransom is not only 
all-too-often futile, but it amounts 
to compounding a felony. Allowing 
such payments enables private per- 
sons to protect the rottenest of all 
criminals from the law, regardless 
of public safety. 

"No victim’s family, blinded by 
suffering, should be expected to see 
that. But society cannot afford to 
lose sight of the fact that rigid 
anti-ransom laws would, in the long 
run, make all children safe. ‘I have 
been asked,’ said the Attorney 
General of Ontario, proposing such 
a law, ’if one of my family were 
kidnaped, would I be willing to 
have the state step in in this man- 
ner? My answer is that, if the 


kidnapers knew I would not be in 
a position to pay a ransom because 
the state would be in control, then 
no member of my family would be 
kidnaped.’ 

"Some object that anti-ransom 
laws would merely force victims’ 
families farther than ever from co- 
operation with police. The close 
relations of modern life make that 
nonsense, particularly among the 
well-to-do whom kidnapers attack. 
What with servants, neighbors and 
preliminary alarms/or missing chil- 
dren before anybody realizes it is a 
kidnaping, concealment is a practi- 
cal impossibility. 

"Others object that the public 
would never stand for interference 
with parents trying to ransom their 
child. Plausible — but just plain 
not true. Immediately after the 
tragic Cash case, the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion cross- 
sectioned sentiment on anti-ransom 
laws. The vote was two-to-one in 
their favor. 

"This is no private war, permit- 
ting private individuals the agoniz- 
ing responsibility of playing police 
against kidnapers with their child’s 
life as the appalling stake. Sensibly 
it puts their tragedy where it be- 
longs — in public hands from the 
start.’’ 

MR. CON SAYS: 

« pnr^oMORRow morning your wife 
I goes in to your small son’s 

-IL crib. He isn’t there. God 
help you both, the only trace of him 
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is a piece of paper — the usual 
ransom note. 

“The situation is horrible enough. 
But not as horrible as it would be 
if anti-ransom laws snatched away 
the only chance you have to get 
your child back. 

“You have committed no crime. 
Instead you are victim of the worst 
of crimes. Yet the law treats you as 
a suspect^ and makes a crime out of 
yourunimpeachable instinct to fight 
for your own. No abstract duty to 
society can make that reasonable 
or fair. 

“Or sensible. In various cases 
— Weyerhaeuser, McElroy, Urschel, 
O’Connell, to name a few— rpay- 
ment of ransom brought back the 
victim safe and sound. Society can- 
not deny you the same means to 
get your own back. Your right to it 
is inalienable, like the right of 
self-defense. 

“To call ransom payment * com- 
pounding a felony’ is casuistry. 
Giving a thug your wallet because 
he has a gun in your ribs does not 
compound a felony. The police al- 
ways advise holdup victims to do 
just what the robber says without 
trying to raise an alarm till he is 
out of sight. Why behave diflFer- 
ently when the threat is not to your 
watch or pocketbook but to your 
child? 

“And what right has society to 
sacrifice your child in the hope of 
proving to criminals that crime does 
not pay? If any such' lesson were 
likely to sink in, the G-men’s bril- 


liant record of arrests would already 
have stamped out kidnaping in the 
United States.* 

“The outrageous fact is that few 
kidnapings would take place if law- 
enforcement authorities did not laxly 
leave too many potential kidnapers 
at large. Any movement for anti- 
ransom laws is a shameful confes- 
sion that local police are scamping 
their job. Most kidnapers are either 
known criminals with records or 
mental degenerates. Often both. 
Whenever such a walking menace 
pulls a snatch, it means corruption 
and inefficiency in the police sys- 
tem. You can’t cure that just by 
passing another law. 

“The relation between police effi- 
ciency and kidnaping shows up 
startlingly in San Francisco — a 
huge, polyglot, seaport city, full of 
wealthy families that would make 
perfect targets for kidnapers. Yet 
San Francisco has not had a kid- 
naping in 40 years. That isn’t luck. 
The chief of police, who ought to 
know, says it is the result of ‘con- 
stant vigilance against operation of 
known criminals and a relentless 
drive against undesirable persons.’ 

“I agree with Mr. Pro that kid- 
napers are all too ready to kill when 
it seems the safest thing to do. But 
that is a poor argument for anti- 
ransom laws. Suppose such laws 

* Since 1932, when kidnaping became a 
federal offense, 126 cases have brnn reported 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Of 
these, 123 have been completely solved, and 
only three cases are still under investigation. 

— J. Edgar Hoover 
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newly in effect. A psychopathic 
criminal, too far from rational to be 
deterred by any legislation, pulls a 
kidnaping anyway — and finds him- 
self barred by police cordons from 
all contact with ransom sources. 
He will certainly kill then, pardy 
for revenge, partly from the panicky 
necessity of getting rid of living 
evidence. After a couple of such 
cases, future victims’ families could 
not even consider abiding by the 
anti-ransom law. Absolute conceal- 
ment of the crime and payment of 
ransom would be their one desper- 
ate hope. 

*‘This would handicap the police 
more than ever. And it would do 
the kidnaper a big favor. For the 


broader the wedge betwgsn police 
and family, the better the criminal’s 
chance of winning his desperate 
game. 

'' Making drastic examples of the 
guilty, as the G-men are doing, is a 
good idea, but only half the batde. 
The other half is to keep potential 
kidnapers from getting at potential 
victims. That is where the police of 
other cities must learn from San 
Francisco. Together those comple- 
mentary attacks will make far more 
sense than any scheme that forces 
victimized families to regard the 
police as their child’s enemies and 
calls it criminal collusion when 
heartbroken parents try to get their 
child back.” 


(Skurch Qlleets (SomfoeUhon 


4L Illustrating his sermons with sleight of hand, the Rev. Sherman H. 
Epler ” packs them in” the First Methodist Church of Salamanca, N. Y. 
” Children pack the front rows of my church every Sunday,” he says. 
“They watch the trick, then usually stay for the rest of the service. Best of 
all, they bring their parents.” The Rev. Epler, who studied legerdemain 
before entering theological school, feels that magic “represents the clean- 
est, highest type of object-lesson preaching available.” 

— N. Y. HtrM Trikum (AP) 


H Charlie McCarthy has caused a change in church schedules at Herb 
Lake, Manitoba — Sunday evening service has been changed from 7 to 8 
o’clock so the congregation can listen to the McCarthy program. “A sur- 
prising number of young people,” said the Rev. Hugh R. Percy, “on being 
asked why they didn’t attend church,; told me: * If we go to church we can’t 
listen to Charlie McCarthy’.” —CanadiAii Ttw 


The Rev. Noel Bremner, a militant minister conducting revival services 
in a beer tavern in Marquand, Missouri, “picketed” the town for ungodli- 
ness. Marquand Unfair to God ” was printed on the sign he carried down 
Main Street. — N. Y. HirtU Tnhuu (AF) 



€l A 'new method that tremendously increases 

the productivity of our oil fields — and conserves the gas 

The Gas That Goes Back to JV irk 

Condensed from The Baltimore Sunday Sun 
Robert Littell 


I N THE DAMP, dreamy country of 
southern Louisiana J saw two 
silvery lines of pipe which are 
adding a new chapter to the story 
of man’s attempt to get more fuel 
for his machines. The first pipe was 
bringing up crude oil and natural 
gas. A few hundred feet away, the 
second pipe was putting th^ nat- 
ural gas back into the earth,' to be 
stored for future use and to harvest 
for man billions upon billions of 
drops of oil which all his ingenious 
tools have never before been able 
to harvest. 

The pipes I saw are part of the 
Continental Oil Company’s new 
Tepetate plant in Acadia Parish, 
where for the first time in the oil 
business a whole new field is planned 
with the idea of saving the gas 
while extracting the oil. 

People have queer ideas about 
how oil is taken from the earth. 
Some imagine great gurgling sub- 
terranean lakes of oil. They believe 
that when the pumps stop yielding, 
there is no more oil left. Actually, 
when the pumps go dry, about 75 
or 85 percent of the oil is still down 
there, and under former methods 
will stay there until doomsday. 


To understand what really hap- 
pens, we shall have to begin count- 
less centuries ago, when myriads 
of minute plants and animals died 
on the shores of prehistoric seas 
and were gradually buried under 
layers of sediment and rock. In 
time these once-living things turned 
to petroleum and gas. As the earth’s 
crust cooled, it contracted, and the 
layers bulged and heaved into moun- 
tains, many of which now lie invisi- 
ble under later accumulations of 
rock, sand, mud. 

Hundreds of feet, perhaps even 
several miles beneath the surface, 
the distilled ghosts of those plants 
and tiny animals are imprisoned 
under a huge dome of rock. The 
gas, being lighter, is at the top; the 
oil next; at the bottom, usually, is 
salt water. All three fill the inter- 
stices in a mass of sand or porous 
stone; all three are under pressure. 
The captive gas presses down, the 
water presses up; in the middle is a 
level field of oil-soaked sand like a 
vast sponge squeezed thin. Many 
oil sands are hundreds of acres in 
area, but only a dozen feet thick. 

Now comes man and drills a well 
at a point where his sensitive in- 


® A, S, AbtU Co., BaltimoTi & Charles Sis., Baltimore, Md, 

(The Baltimore Sunday Sun, Auyysst 14, 'yS) 
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struments tell him such a dome 
may be hidden. If the well pene- 
trates the oil-soaked sand, oil will 
flow forth; if it taps the peak of the 
dome, gas will erupt — usually 
with violence. The pressure of the 
gas is what drives the oil to the sur- 
face; if the gas is harnessed and sent 
back to where it came from, it can 
S(]ueeze from the subterranean 
sands more oil than man could ex- 
tract with all the pumps in the 
world. 

A typical speculative oil field is 
one of the most wasteful of all man’s 
onslaughts on the golden goose of 
nature. Someone drills a wildcat 
well, and strikes oil. Immediately 
the surrounding country becomes a 
crazy quilt of leases, the landscape 
is desecrated with derricks. Gush- 
ers spout up; sometimes one will 
run wild, drenching acres of farm 
land with a spray of oil until it is 
tamed. Uncontrolled wells some- 
times catch fire and may burn for 
months. 

In the past, in such a field, gas 
was considered a nuisance, and bil- 
lions of cubic feet (2000 feet a year 
will supply your gas range) were 
cheerfully allowed to escape for- 
ever into the sky. But worse than 
the loss of this gas as fuel was the 
loss of the oil which it might have 
driven to the surface. 

Now, in a modern self-respecting 
oil field, gas is considered a valua- 
ble by-product which is captured 
and piped to distant markets. But 
as the gas comes out, the pressure 


inside the domelike structure de- 
creases. And as the pressure de- 
creases, the oil comes up in an ever 
thinner trickle. ^ production is too 
rapid — and production has al- 
most always t^en too rapid, until 
the present practice of proration 
came into effect — the water under 
the oil moves rapidly upward, “ con- 
ing up” toward the wells, “finger- 
ing in ” from the edges, cutting off 
pockets of oil which will never be 
rescued. • 

Not until 40 years after an Amer- 
ican first struck oil did anyone do 
anything about this situation. In 
1903 I. L. Dunn, while operating a 
pool in Ohio, demonstrated that 
production would be increased if 
gas were injected into a well from 
which the gas had already been 
wasted. The idea spread very slowly 
because there were so many gam- 
blers in the oil business and so few 
engineers. Gradually, however, the 
technique of r^ressuring was de- 
veloped. More and more fields are 
being given a new lease on life by 
pumping gas or compressed air 
back into them. Sometimes gas from 
the same field is used, but often the 
waste has been so great that the 
repressuring gas must be piped from 
elsewhere. The underground pres- 
sure^ slowly rising, begins to squeeze 
oil toward the surface again. 

But repressuring has largely been 
a job of salvaging. Wasn’t it much 
more sensible, in drillinjg a new 
field, to keep the gas at work as 
long as possible, to maintain the 
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pressure rather than lose it and 
have to bring it back again ? 

Some 15 years ago Continental 
engineers began asking themselves 
this simple question, “Why not 
make pressure maintenance an in- 
tegral part of our production from 
the start?” Continental Oil Com- 
pany is run by a tireless president, 
Dan Moran, who is perpetually in 
search of perfection. Also he is an 
engineer — with imagination. So, 
the eventual result was the Tepe- 
tate field, with a perfected technique 
which should have a revolutionary 
effect upon America’s largest in- 
dustry. 

The landscape of the field sin- 
gularly free from derricks. At regu- 
lar intervals one sees, gleaming in 
concrete pits, small silvery clusters 
of valves and pipes which oil men ap- 
propriately call “Christmas trees.” 
Approach one, turn a valve, and 
out spurts a brownish jet, partly 
gas, partly oil, still under the ter- 
rific pressure of its natural reservoir 
8000 feet beneath the ground. From 
50 such “Christmas trees,” spaced 
over two square miles of farm land, 
the mixture flows through pipe 
lines to a central plant where the 
gas and petroleum part company. 
The gas is then pumped back into 
the earth through three “input” 
wells. 

Under the Tepetatc dome the 
layer of oil is being held in the iaws 
of a vise, between the upper level 
of gas and the lower level of water. 
As the oil is drawn out, the water 
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moves up slowly and evenly, at the 
rate of about half an inch a month, 
driving the oil ahead of it, and the 
gas moves down. Those two jaws 
are going to squeeze every recover- 
able drop of oil out of that yellow 
sand. Indeed the decline of gas 
pressure has been so slow that Tepe- 
tate’s wells may never need a pump 
to draw the oil out. 

And when all the available oil is 
recovered, there will still be left a 
vast natural reservoir full of valu- 
able gas, for domestic use in distant 
cities. 

While Tepetate is probably Ex- 
hibit A for efficiency, this new 
technique is proving successful in a 
number of other oil fields, some 
controlled by a single company, 
some divided among several. In the 
latter case, the companies involved 
have cooperated to work the field as 
a unit. This in itself is a great ad- 
vance over the old frenzied com- 
petition (which still persists in 
many of our oil fields). Instead of a 
profusion of wells drilled frantically 
to get as much oil away from the 
other fellow as he is trying to get 
away from you, the “unitized” 
fields are ruled by order and com- 
mon sense. The various companies 
agree to restore or maintain the 
initial pressure by returning gas to 
the earth, and to prorate expenses 
and profits. Self-interest, in such 
comparatively rare cases, works 
hand in hand with the demands of 
conservation. 

In Oklahoma, near the Kansas 
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border, are two pools that go by the 
name of Burbank. North Burbank 
is the older, drilled under the usual 
methods. There is practically no 
internal pressure left; no gas was 
returned; its wells are all “on the 
pump.” 

South Burbank was drilled later. 
For some time the old methods 
prevailed, and the gas pressure 
dropped to half what it had been 
when the field was opened up. Then 
15 companies combined to operate 
part of South Burbank as a unit. 
So far, they have pumped over ten 
billion cubic feet of gas back into 
the ground. Result: the decline in 
pressure has been retarded, there 
are fewer wells per section (reduc- 
ing the initial investment), the de- 
velopment cost per ultimate barrel 
produced will be about one third of 
what it will be in North Burbank. 

A major pressure maintenance 


project is the Cook Ranch Pool, 
in Shackleford County,* Texas. 
Here gas has been returned since 
1927, 33 wells being used as “in- 
puts.” Before this program was 
started, an ultimate recovery of 
about seven million barrels of oil 
was indicated. At the present rate 
of production under pressure main- 
tenance, the ultimate recovery will 
probably amount to about 21 
million barrels. 

Yet for every one of these suc- 
cessful experiments there are prob- 
ably ten oil pools where the old 
wasteful methods still prevail, be- 
cause operators remain blind not 
only to the public interest but to 
their own as well. Here is a develop- 
ment in engineering which can save 
untold quantities of oil and gas. 
Common sense and conservation 
demand that it be applied promptly, 
and as widely as possible. 


Answers to questions on page 46 


1. The Polar bear. 

2. The hummingbird. 

3. The blue whale, which is known to 
reach a length of 1 1 1 feet and an 
approximate weight of 100 tons. 

4. The alligator and also the crocodile. 

5. The wolf, such is the keenness of 
his sense of smell, his sagacity, and 
his apparent understanding of the 
wiles of man. 

6. The chimney swift. 

7. The bison. 

8. The raccoon. 


9. The rabbit. 

10. The ruffed grouse. 

11. The owl, the prairie dog, and the 
rattlesnake. 

12. The kangaroo and the opossum. 

13. She has such a voracious appetite, 
is so very much larger, and is so 
lacking in sentiment that she is as 
likely to eat him as to embrace him. 

14. The whale. 

15. The white-tailed or Virginia deer. 
A runnit^ broad jump of 40 feet, 2 
inches has been measured. 



Queen of the Desert Night 

Condensed from The Desert Magazine 
Ruby Bowen 


Legend of the Desert ^een 

cU^ong ago, says an Indian legend, 
there Hoed a wrinkled, kindly old grand- 
mother, who all her life had yearned to 
be beautiful. When it came time for her 
to set her burden basket down. Great 
Spirit, granting her lifelong wish, touched 
her shriveled arms, so like dried sticks, 
and wherever he touched them flower buds 
appeared. Once each year thereafter the 
little brown grandmother is permitted to 
reign for one magic night as the beautiful 
Flower ^een over all other desert blos- 
soms. And she who carried beauty un- 
requited in her heart for many years finds 
fulfillment in the haunting perfume of 
the Night-Blooming Cereus. 

O UT ON my desert homestead 
I Arizona, as I watch 
my Night-Blooming Cereus 
cacti, I am inclined to agree with 
the Indians that, truly, a Great 
Spirit walks these sands. Those who 
live in an arid, sun-parched region 
the whole year through inevitably 
come to regard the exquisite flower- 
ing of this plant with something of 
the awe reserved for birth, death, 
and other of Life’s mysteries. 

For months our desert Queen ap- 
parently is just a bundle of rath- 
er dry nondescript-looking sticks 
growing obscurely in the sand, quite 
like the plain, wrinkled, bent old 
grandmother of Indian lore. Then 


one evening suddenly the lovely 
petals begin to unfold. 

During the night the blossom 
continues to widen and elongate, 
reaching the fullest perfection of 
its beauty in the hour before dawn. 

Watching the blooming of a 
Cereus is a wonderful and never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. The large 
white petals sweep back in amaz- 
ingly wide arcs before one’s very 
eyes. Large white moths flutter 
out of the desert moonlight and 
drink the nectar of that exquisite 
fragrance, making an enchanted 
scene. 

The blossom, measuring from 
three and one half to almost six 
inches across and from seven to 
nine inches long, is a soft waxen 
white with slender gracefully-pointed 
petals. The lovely white under- 
petals are faintly tinged with shad- 
owy lavender, blending to soft 
maroon tints near the stem, which 
gives the flower a distinctive, exotic 
appearance. It is so very fragrant 
that one blossom will perfume a 
considerable area, not only on the 
opening night but into the after- 
noon of the following day. 

When the first rays of the rising 
sun touch our Cereus, she begins to 
droop like a sleepy child, and her 
petals close. The blossoms, nor- 


> iqjS, Desert Puklisbing Co., S9T State Street, El Centro, Calif. 
iXbe Desert Magasdne, June, *j8) 
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mally, are tight-shut before noon. 

It is traditional that no matter 
the degree of drought or extremity 
of heat upon our deserts, the Night- 
Blooming Cereus always blooms. 
Each blossom opens but once. 
Other buds on the same plant may 
bloom the succeeding night. 

Because of the frequent proxim- 
ity of its blooming to San Juan’s 


Day (June 24th — the birthdate 
of John the Baptist) and tcf Indian 
tribal events, the flowering is of a 
deep religious significance to rever- 
ent Mexicans and Indians who call 
the Cereus the “Queen of Night” 
or “Goddess of the Night,” while 
the white ethereal blossoms are 
sometimes spoken of as “Angels of 
the Night.” 


The Foresighted Mr, Hughes 

Excerpt from Time * 


T he swift silver monoplane which 
Howard Hughes recently whipped 
round the world in a bit over three days, 
19 hours, was the most foolproof pri- 
vate plane that ever flew. It had two 
radio compasses, three receivers and 
three transmitters — the latter with a 
range of over 4000 miles, an efficiency 
formerly impossible in airplane radio. 

In case of forced landing in mid- 
ocean, the plane carried two inflatable 
rubber rafts, with stocks of water and 
“nose cups” to condense breath into 
emergency water supply. To inflate 
the rafts were cylinders of carbon diox- 
ide. Linked with a long towline, the 
rafts would float together until help 
could come. 

To call for help there was a water- 
proof radio transmitter run by dry cells. 
If these gave out, a waterproof hand 
generator could be used< The antenna 
would be held aloft by a hydrogen-in- 
flated balloon. For the guidance of 
rescue ships, smaller orange balloons 


would be blown up, cast on the waves 
every 15 minutes. 

Had it been necessary to abandon 
ship in the air over land, the crew 
would have slipped into parachutes sus- 
pended in the cabin like old-time fire- 
horse harness, pulled a lever that un- 
pinned the door hinges, kicked their 
way to freedom. 

Attached to each parachute was a 
compact parcel containing 30 days* ra- 
tions, water, a hunting knife, first-aid 
kit and snake-bite remedy. Wary as a 
surgeon about any move he makes, 
Howard Hughes had tested 15 kinds 
of bread for nutritive value before de- 
ciding on which to use for the sand- 
wiches he. carried. 

. So precisely was the 14,716-mile flight 
steered that it extended only ao miles 
more than the direct course planned 
around the top of the world, although 
almost eveiy mile of it .was flown by 
instruments, often against fiercely ad- 
verse weather conditions. ^ 



Confessions of a Sun TV mhiper 

Condensed from The Nation 
Stuart Chase 

Well-known economist; author of ** Rich Land, Poor Land*' 


S OME PEOPLE collect postagc 
stamps, others, old masters. I 
* collect ultraviolet rays, pref- 
erably non-synthetic. In the city 
where I was reared, the institution 
I regard more sentimentally than 
any other is the L Street Bathhouse 
in South Boston. Here on a warm 
spring day more than a score of 
years ago 1 made my debut into the 
society of sun worshipers. 

Passing through the old warren 
of a bathhouse, with its tier orf'tier 
of lockers, one emerged upon a strip 
of sandy beach, perhaps a hundred 
yards wide, flanked by high board 
fences that ran far into the water. 
Along the east fence, for the sun was 
in the west, lay and squatted and 
dozed a hundred naked men^ nine 
out of ten of them colored like South 
Sea Islanders — and it was only 
early May. Naked they did not 
seem, but clothed in the most just 
and timeless covering of Homo sa- 
piens. But how naked I felt, creep- 
ing out to lie among them, a psue 
white wraith in a fidd of bronzes. 
Thereupon I resolved to clothe my- 
self aright, and from that day to 
this the resolution has been kept. 

I came again and again to L 
Street. Slowly the stark white gave 
way to ever-deepening shades of 
brown. Slowly I learned the laws 


and dogma of my cult. The high 
priest was a man named Richards. 
He wore a circular hat fashioned out 
of newspaper, and nothing else. He 
was a teacher of music and would 
spend long hours enlarging on the 
monopolies, cabals, and high crimes 
of the House of Ricordi. He spoke 
with circumstantial precision, but 
without bitterness — for who lying 
in the sun can be bitter? — and 
about him sprawled a professor of 
English at Harvard, a policeman 
from Dorchester, a banker, a night- 
worker in a powerhouse, a famous 
criminal lawyer, an advertising 
man, a locomotive engineer, and a 
notorious gunman. 

Interminable, drowsy conversa- 
tions were always in process. We 
talked of law, science, government, 
women, crime, sports, history, races 
— without passion, with a detached 
philosophy which held, I am con- 
vinced, an authentic wisdom. The 
sun nourished that wisdom, that 
all-pervading tolerance. Beating 
down upon us, it ironed out the taut 
impetuosities, the nervous, hasty 
judgments, the bile and bitterness 
of men who walk the streets of 
modem cities in their clothes. 

Our rules were few but strict. 
One never stood in a brother’s sun- 
light. One never yelled, threw sand, 

Br 
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or broke into conversation vio- 
lently. It was mandatory to “take 
the water” at least once, whatever 
the time of year. Practical jokes of 
all kinds excluded one from the fel- 
lowship. As why should they not? 
An utterly relaxed body is in no 
psychological condition for prac- 
tical jokes. 

All winter long we came when the 
days were bright. If the sky was 
clear, the wind not too sharp, it was 
amazing how warm one could keep 
in a sheltered corner. Our color 
ebbed a little, but never really left 
us. Red copper gave way to pale 
mahogany. On Christmas day the 
hardiest of us had a swimming race, 
with shivering reporters in attend- 
ance who served it up with all the 
regularity of the annual ground-hog 
story. We were the L Street Brown- 
ies, half man, half walrus. 

Nobody had ever heard of ultra- 
violet in those days. Few of us ar- 
rived because of a doctor’s orders 
— though there were doctors among 
us. But by and large we knew^ with 
a profundity which mocks science, 
that what we were doing was good 
for our bodies and good for our souls. 

I could not explain it then, and I 
cannot explain it now. I have known 
hundreds of men and women who 
have loved to bathe, to lie on sum- 
mer sands, to feel the sun striking 
into their marrows, but who have 
been utterly untouched by that 
deeper call which binds them eter- 
nally to Helios. In a way it is like a 
drug; a sunless month, and the 


world goes askew. But contrary to 
the laws of drugs the aftereffects 
are never painful. (No accredited 
sun worshiper is silly enough to 
burn his skin; he knows to the min- 
ute when he has had enough.) No, 
the aftereffects are a sense of well- 
being, of calmed nerves, of inner 
vitality. 

It takes time, patience, under- 
standing, and perhaps above all, 
personal freedom to become a regu- 
lar communicant. How shall a shop 
or office worker jfiin when his nine- 
to-five schedule imprisons his body 
while the sun is at its best? We L 
Streeters were, relatively speaking, 
free men. Some of us shifted our 
jobs, or indeed gave them up alto- 
gether, if they interfered with our 
devotions. Freedom, a head not 
readily overheated, a pagan regard 
for the comeliness and well-being of 
one’s body, a ruminative turn of 
mind, a sound belief in the impor- 
tant function of laziness in li/e, a 
hatred of the round, silly face of a 
clock, an understanding of the irrel- 
evancy of clothes — who shall say 
of what strange and primitive 
juices, what fantastic combination 
of electrons, the true sun worshiper 
is made? 

L Street, I have not trod your 
saicred portals for many years, but 
your lessons have never been for- 
gotten. I have bowed my body to 
the sun halfway around the world, 
in season suid out, legally and il- 
legally, whenever opportunity of- 
fered. And in what strange corners 
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have I not met my brothers, prac- 
ticing their devotions before scien- 
tific sanction was ever heard of. We 
are an old battalion. We have 
stripped in the teeth of all the mores 
and w the constables. We have kq>t 
on dune and ledge, and trafficked 
not with hospital and clinic. 

Once I saw a million brothers, 
yea, and sisters, too. I witnessed the 
incredible spectacle of fifty thou- 
sand brown bodies in one work-day 
noon on the Moscow River — some 
in bathing suits, some in trunks, 
perhaps the majority as God made 
them. What were systems of gov- 
ernment in the face of this fact? 
These people were my people,‘^d I 
cared not how deplorable their civil 
institutions. 

A whole city throwing its clothes 
into the air! America, we shall un- 
dress and bronze you yet 1 Shall we ? 
The prescriptions are going out by 
the thousands from the highest 
medical authorities, but if it is the 
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natural sunlight you desire, in quan- 
tities greater than that provided by 
a bathing suit, try and secure it. It 
has taken me a dozen years of 
skilled investigation to learn how 
to secure my share, nor am I always 
successful. 

Most of the movement for sun 
worship I believe is profoundly 
good. Is it only a temporary craze? 
Will America strip by the million in 
tlie next few years, only to be back 
in its shroud in a decade? I neither 
know nor greatly care. If the repub- 
lic wants to go native and can hold 
to it with any fidelity, it will prob- 
ably do more than any other con- 
ceivable action to balance the inhi- 
bitions and pathological cripplings 
induced by the machine age and 
the monstrous cities in which we 
live. If it but wants a new fad to 
play with and presently to toss 
aside, I know where to find shel- 
tered spots where come the sun and 
the wind, and men come not. 


♦ ♦ 
♦ 


(A 


man in love is a stupid thing — be bores you stiffs in real life or 
anywhere else; but a woman in love is fascinating — she has a kind of 
aura. — Leslie Howard 


be fid 


fickleness of the women I love is only equaled by the infernal 
constancy of the women who love me. — Bernard Shaw 



PV'hat Shall JV %sh\ngton Control? 

Condensed from The New York Times Magazine • 
James ^ruslow Adams 

Eminent historian; author of “The Epic of America,*' “The March of Democracy,'* etc. 


W HATEVER the administra-. 
tions of President Roose- 
velt may or may not have 
accomplished in other respects, they 
have caused Americans to ponder, 
as they have not pondered for two 
generations or more, on the form 
and functions of our government. 
The Supreme Court issue last year 
had to do with the form, whereas the 
controversy now raging throughout 
the country — between those who 
believe that the Administration is 
attempting too large a measure of 
governmental control and those 
who believe such a measure of con- 
trol essential to the national wel- 
fare — has to do with functions. 

From the very earliest days of 
the Republic there has been con- 
stant and even bloody dispute over 
how much power should be allotted 
to the federal government. Jeffer- 
son, in his inaugural address in 
1801, summed up good government 
as ‘‘wise and frugal,” restraining 
“men from injuring one another” 
but otherwise leaving them “free 
to regulate their own pursuits.” 
Steadily, however, the powers and 
functions of the federal government 
expanded, though not without op- 
position. 

In the severe depression of 1837, 
President Van Buren replied to 


those who sought government aid 
by saying that “the less govern- 
ment interferes with private pur- 
suits, the better for the general 
prosperity. It is not its legitimate 
object to repair by direct grants of 
money or legislation losses not in- 
curred in the public service.” Of the 
bill creating the Department of the 
Interior in 1849, Polk noted, “I 
apprehend its practical operation 
will be • . . to extend the jurisdic- 
tion and power of the Unit^ States 
. • • to an unwarrantable extent.” 

Such continued to be the general 
opinion as to the functions of gov- 
ernment in spite of the consolida- 
tion of power due to the Civil War, 
the growth of the West and the 
pressure by various groups. It is 
true that we had organized the 
Department of Agriculture, 1862; 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, 1887; the Department of La- 
bor, 1888. But the enormous in- 
crease in the functions of government 
and the changed attitude toward 
them have occurred chiefly in the 
pAst 20 years. 

New inventions have changed 
our economic and social life almost 
beyond recognition. The railroads, 
automobiles, nation-wide corpora- 
tions, nation-wide interdependence 
in such matters as wages, hours and 
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other relations of capital to labor, 
have seemed to many to necessitate 
the practical abolition of state lines 
and old ideas of state sovereignty. 

Of great influence also has been 
the growth of the conception of 
what society owes to the individ- 
ual. I am not discussing here the 
wisdom of much of our so-called 
humanitarianism or of the now too 
frequent oversight of what the in- 
dividual, in turn, owes to society, 
but only of the vast change in the 
supposed functions of government. 

It has always been difficult to de- 
fine what are the ‘ ‘ proper ** functions 
of government. Yet such definition 
is perhaps the most important prob- 
lem before the American people at 
this moment. 

The peoples who as individuals 
have been the freest in the world 
are those of the United States and 
of the British Empire. We have 
been so for perhaps three leading 
reasons. We have cared greatly to 
be free in our private lives. We have 
had a large degree of decentraliza- 
tion in government — States, Do- 
minions, etc. Finally, we have never 
yet abandoned the belief that what 
counts is the happiness and freedom 
of the individual, and have not ac- 
cepted the belief of some other 
peoples in a mystical good of the 

State’* regardless of whether the 
lives of the citizens are shackled. 

The controversy over whether 
the Administration is trying to as- 
sume too laiige a degree of control 
over the lives (and purses) of its 
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citizens, whether it is going too far 
afield of the “proper” functions of 
. government, is a legitimate one. 
The most loyal and public-spirited 
of us may honestly differ over it. 

On the one hand, we have va- 
rious factors at work which un- 
questionably pose problems diffi- 
cult of solution, if not impossible, 
by other than federal action. On 
the other hand, the whole of past 
history, and most emphatically much 
of present history, show that when 
there occurs great concentration of 
power, despotism, or, as we now 
call it, dictatorship, inevitably re- 
sults, with loss of personal liberty, 
with the growth of a bullying bu- 
reaucracy and with the denial of 
justice and freedom. Wherever the 
idea becomes firmly planted that 
the good of “the State” counts for 
more than the good of the individ- 
ual, and wherever power is concen- 
trated at one center in the State, 
then, in the long run, the good of 
the individual, any individual, is 
almost certain not to be considered 
at all. Force and injustice take the 
place of freedom and self-government. 

Just where the line is to be drawn 
between these two dangers, here 
and now, in America in 1938, each 
citizen must decide for himsdf. In 
trying to decide, we should, I 
think, take as one of our bases the 
American ideal of individual free- 
dom of action in every field pos- 
sible. Some of the fields in which no 
interference by government can be 
allowed can delimited at once. 
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I believe the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people want to retain 
freedom of speech, of the press and 
of religion. 

There are other fields of less 
fundamental importance. Most of 
us, for example, have long agreed 
that where private property is tinged 
with a public interest, such as a 
natural monopoly — a water com- 
pany supplying a great city, the 
railroads, public utilities, and so on 
— a certain amount of government 
regulation is essential. There are 
more outlying fields on which we 
are less agreed. 

Apart from our individual opin- 
ions, is there any inevitable trend 
to be discerned? I think there is. 
Our entire history shows a steadily 
increasing concentration of power 
in Washington. I believe the causes 
of this concentration will be added 
to as new inventions make our life 
more complex, and bring us still 
closer by means of transport and 
communication. What then, if the 
federal government has, in the 
next few decades, to take on new 
functions, and if concentration of 
too great power spells loss of free- 
dom? Is there no way out? 

It seems to me there is a possible 
solution, depending on the political 
knowledge, character and desires 
of the people. For the very reason 
that many more functions may 
have to be added to the feder^ 
government, I would divest it of 
every function it does not have to 
exercise for the good of the whole. 


The federal government need not 
raise food or make drugs sinfply be- 
cause we find a federal Food and 
Drug Act beneficial; the federal 
government need not own or oper- 
ate railroads and airplanes simply 
because such regulation seems bet- 
ter than regulation by 48 states. 

There is all the difference in the 
world between regulating business 
and going into business in compe- 
tition with private citizens. So far 
as possible we should draw that 
line, and that in itself would re- 
serve large fields to the ingenuity 
and initiative of the individual, 
fields now threatened and in many 
cases actually heavily invaded. 

In addition, there is the possi- 
bility of increasing decentralization. 
If there are some things the federal 
government will have to do because 
under modern conditions the states 
are incapable of doing them, then 
all the more reason for keeping the 
balance even, in accordance with a 
system that has worked well for 
150 years, by allowing and even 
forcing the states to undertake all 
the work they can which is called 
for by new social conditions. 

An immense advance has been 
made in the past five years in co- 
operation between states. There is, 
for example, the work done by the 
New York Port Authority, the 
Delawarie River Basin Commission, 
the Ohio Basin Commission and 
other agencies created for the pur- 
pose of handling projects involving 
narbor control, fisnerie^ water power. 
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flood control and so on. These show 
clearly that the Council of State 
Governments points a way out.* 
If the six New England states de- 
mand the right to control their 
water power by united action among 
themselves, why should they not 
be allowed to do so instead of hav- 
ing a bureau at Washington do it 
for them? 

There are three great advantages 
in such a system. It is democratic. 
Local people are handling their 
own local problems. There is no 
Congressional logrolling. If Con- 
gress has to vote money for New 
England, then some other section 
wants the same amount, whettifer it 
needs it or not. Finally, such a 
system of state cooperation, which 

* See ** The States Put Their Heads Together/* 
The Reader’s Digest, June, *38, p. 35. 


could have handled the Tennessee 
Valley project, decreases the cen- 
.tralization of power, keeps down 
the increase in national bureauc- 
racy, and lessens the inherent 
danger of any one government’s 
getting control of our lives. 

Thus in considering what may 
be the "proper” functions of the 
federal government we have to take 
a broader view than our ancestors 
did, but in doing so we should take 
into consideration the spheres that 
the American spirit and form of 
government reserve to the indi- 
vidual and to the individual states. 
If we can do this wisely, we may be 
able to add to the necessary powers 
of the federal government and yet 
avoid the dangers of concentrated 
power and a totalitarian State. I 
see no other way of escape. 
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Drunks of Woburn, Mass., are to be displayed in an aluminum-colored 
lion’s cage adorned with old-fashioned lanterns and drawn by a sad-faced 
horse, according to Mayor William £. Kane’s new plan for curbing intoxi- 
cation. — AP 


In one of England’s prisons, instead of unruly prisoners being 
slapped into solitary confinement, they are made to don pink rayon 

panties, and parade in this feminine garb before their fellow convicts. 

— Neal O'Hara in N.Y.POJ# 

d When the principal of a Topeka, Kan., high school caught two students 
with ice-cream cones in their pockets, he didn’t scold them — he simply 
made them leave the cones where they were. ^ Newsweek 

41 The police of Zagreb, Yugoslavia, require violators of traffic 
ordinances to puli-Qver to the side of the road and deflate all tires. 
The number of aeddenta on the streets of this city has fallen con- 
siderably. Uniud SMtj Munuipid Ntws 



They have been brought up to regard themselves not as lucky heirs to 
the family millions, but as stewards of a great public trust 

The Rockefeller Boys 

Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
John Cushman Fistere 

O NCE THERE WAS a man named In appearance and personality, 

I John D. Rockefeller who the boys are no more alike than 
made a lot of money in oil cousins. Mentally they approach 
— more money than anybody else parity. John D. Ill, at 32, is tall 
ever made in the history of the and lanky, th^ essence of Rocke- 
world. Mr. Rockefeller had three feller acumen; then come Nelson, 
daughters and a son. When John stocky, with his mother's social 
D. Jr. was little, his father taught ease; Laurance, lean and medium, 
him to work, at 15 cents an hour, a third generation sharpened to 
raking leaves and breaking rocks, needle fineness; Winthrop, big and 
He was as concerned as any father broad-shouldered, like a friendly 
about an only son, but with this young bear; David, 23, tall and 
added reason — the tremendous for- husky, is their baby brother only in 
tune which he hoped to pass along years. 

to him. Like their parents, they are not 

When the elder Rockefeller died active in society. Their social pace 
last year his son had been con- was set by their sister Abby's debut 
trolling the fortune for more than in 1922. The entertainer was the 

20 years, and the evidence of his violinist Mischa Elman, and the 

stewardship was visible in 52 na- guests were primarily Mr. and Mrs. 
tions — in science, art, religion. Rockefeller's elderly friends, many 
medicineandeducation.^me|75o,- of whom would never have stirred 
000,000 had been given away to fur- out for anyone else. Because of the 
ther the broad purpose of all Rocke- debut, Mr. Rockefeller reluctantly 
feller gifts — “the well-being of declined an invitation to take part 
mankind throughout the world." in the dedication of the Park Ave- 
And now Mr. Junior, as his asso- nue Baptist Church, to which he 

ciates call him, only 64 and in contributed heavily. Said he to the 

excellent health, plans gradually to pastor: “Well, that's too bad, but 

retire and hand down to his five we're having company that night 
sons — if worthy — the responsibil- and I can't come." 
ities of their inheritance. If a picture of the Rockefeller 

® ^93St The Curiis Pub, C0., Independence S^are^ PhUndelphia^ Pa, 
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boys depended on what the press 
has written about them it would be 
dull. TheyVe been in the papers 
scores of times, but never a divorce, 
never a night-club brawl. 

Mr. Rockefeller regarded the train- 
ing of his sons as a major personal 
responsibility. He once said to a 
group of Princeton fathers and sons, 
“Even in this machine age there 
•are certain things so important that 
they demand personal attention. 
The business of being a father is 
surely one. We cannot transfer this 
responsibility and privilege. If our 
sons find us so occupied that we 
have no time for them, their youth- 
ful longing is chilled and their af- 
fections and confidence are trans- 
ferred to less worthy companions. 
At times, this responsibility may 
cramp our style, but there is no 
alternative.” 

Mr. Rockefeller probably never 
achieved the pal status. Sponta- 
neous horseplay was foreign to his 
nature. But he early earned his 
children’s confidence and affection. 

Their mother happily comple- 
mented their father. Daughter of 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island, Nelson W. Aldrich, she had 
traveled abroad with the Senator, 
had .been his official hostess in 
Washington, and enjoyed a con- 
siderably wider social experience 
than her husband. Marri^, how- 
ever, to a serious young Baptist 
who had no taste for society, she 
was as ready as he to devote their 
time to raising a family. Not once 


in the first 20 years did Mr. and 
Mrs. Rockefeller leave home together 
without their children for more 
than a few days at a time. The 
children were not raised by serv- 
ants. It was Mrs. Rockefeller who 
played games with them, read to 
them, put them to bed. 

A typical day in their New York 
home opened at 7:45 with family 
prayers. After breakfast on school 
days came a two-mile walk to 
93rd Street, whence the chauffeur 
drove them to the Lincoln School. 

Lincoln is coeducational, experi- 
mental, open to all classes and 
sects, and a number of other things 
that wealthy children are not gen- 
erally exposed to. But all the Rocke- 
feller boys went there, and they 
give Lincoln credit for the sanity 
of their social views. 

At Pocantico Hills, the family 
estate up the Hudson River, or at 
the summer place in Seal Harbor, 
Me., the boys practically lived on 
horseback and in the water. Seldom 
denied reasonable requests, they 
were never given the biggest or best 
of anything. In Maine, when one of 
David’s playmates scornfully asked 
why his father didn’t buy him a 
bigger boat, David replied, “Who 
do you think we are, Vanderbilts?” 

In addition to Maine and Pocan- 
tico, there were trips throughout 
Europe and America. By land or 
sea, the family traveled with the 
organized dispatch of an army on 
maneuvers. Laurance says, “There 
was no such thing as an unsched- 
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uled 1 5 minutes. One of us paid the 
bills, another looked after the lug- 
gage, another would run the er- 
rands; and each of us was paid 
weekly for the job. The toughest 
assignment was paying the bills; 
the one who had the job had to go 
over every item with father to 
make sure that we weren’t cheating 
the hotel and, of course, vice versa.” 

The most thorough lesson each 
learned was at the weekly session 
over their accounts. “When the 
children were seven or eight,” Mr. 
Rockefeller recalls, “they received 
an allowance of 20 or 30 cents a 
week. Out of it they were to save 
and give as well as spend. Once a 
week we had an auditing, and five- 
cent penalties befell the boy who 
had an Unaccounted-For item on 
his ledger.” 

There were opportunities to earn 
extra money around the house. 
Catching mice in the attic brought 
five cents a mouse; killing flies, ten 
cents a hundred; shining shoes, a 
nickel a pair. The boys probably 
had far less money than most 
children in their early years. They 
recall that they were always “un- 
der economic pressure,” and to that 
may be attributed their realization 
of the value of a dollar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rockefeller con- 
stantly tried to prevent the boys 
from realizing they were richer 
than anyone else. Today, none of 
them would think of demanding 
special privil^e. John was genu- 
inely bewildered when the news- 


papers made a fuss over his appearance 
as a juryman; it hadn’t entered his 
head to ask to be excused^ Nor did 
Laurance think it odd, as the news- 
papers did, that he should wait in 
line to pay $2 for his marriage 
license. 

“I can honestly say,” Nelson 
commented, “that none of us has 
ever had a feeling of actually being 
rich. What we did find out was that 
we had inherited heavy responsibil- 
ities toward the family and the 
world. 

When John was graduated from 
Princeton and went to work for his 
father, he didn’t have to fill ink- 
wells or shine his father’s shoes, as 
Mr. Junior had; the opportunity of 
the moment happened to be giving 
away money. So young John was 
put on the boards of all seven of 
his father’s philanthropic and edu- 
cational agencies. 

As his brothers have joined in 
this work, he has had more time 
to devote to business. One of his 
major interests is industrial rela- 
tions, long a special Rockefeller 
study. John HI is carrying this 
tradition on through Industrial 
Relations Counselors, Inc. Origi- 
nally formed to study only Rocke- 
feller labor problems, it is now 
.retained by many companies. When 
his views are sought, they are usu- 
ally found on the liberal side. 

Nelson, born in 1908, is aggres- 
sive and eneiigetic. At Dartmouth 
he risked scorn by teaching a 
Sunday-school class of 12-year-old 
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girls. His college record is excellent: 
Phi Beta Kappa^ president of The 
'*Arts, and vice-president of his 
class. Nelson’s absorption in busi- 
ness doesn’t obstruct his enthusiasm 
for contemporary art. He is a 
director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and treasurer of the Museum 
of Modern Art. Recently made 
president of Rockefeller Center, 
Inc., he is one of the best salesmen 
on the staff, cordial to all, and not 
too busy to help an 8oo-square-foot 
prospect or too inexperienced to 
help land a tenant for a whole 
r floor. 

Since he thought the family 
might need a good lawyer, Laurance 
went to Harvard Law School.<^He 
stopped short of a degree, however, 
when he had as much technical 
knowledge as he thought would be 
useful. Now 28, he is the youngest 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, using his membership 
as did his grandfather — as a fam- 
ily convenience. At the moment, 
as chairman of the family’s real- 
vN estate committee, Laurance’s par- 
ticular worry is learning how to buy 
property without letting the seller 
know the purchaser’s identity. He 
gives almost half his time to the 
New York Zoological Society. 

Winthrop, born in 1912, is the 
fourth son. At Yale, his career was 
far from distinguished, ending with 
the common consent of his family 
and the university during his third 
year. The oil fields of Texas were 
more to his liking but after three 
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years he was put to work in his 
Uncle Winthrop’s Chase National 
Bank. Recently he was asked to 
become vice-chairman of the Greater 
New York Fund, a full-time, 
money-raising job. 

David, wise beyond his years, 
with capabilities in half a dozen 
directions, blossomed into a thor- 
ough liberal at Harvard, an incli- 
nation that he is developing further 
at the London School of Economics. 

When all the five boys are finally 
grouped around Mr. Rockefeller 
in the family’s offices, it will be the 
high point in the latter’s career as 
a father. Each son, in his own field, 
has been given full authority to 
speak for his father when Mr. 
Rockefeller’s opinion is not avail- 
able. Mr. Rockefeller still retains 
the final word in questions of ex- 
penditure and policy, but he sel- 
dom expresses it except when asked 
by one of his sons. 

“For each of the boys I have es- 
tablished a separate trust,” says 
Mr. Rockefeller, “into which the 
entire fortune will be distributed 
eventually — as the boys show 
ability to handle the money. I have 
not told them how they should 
spend their money, nor am I likely 
to. But I have said frankly that 
wealth will go only to those of them 
who give evidence that they know 
how to use it wisely and to lead 
decent, useful lives.” 

Decent they certainly have been; 
and their usefulness increases stead- 
ily. It is too early to tell into what 
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channels their influence as the third 
Rockefeller generation will be di- 
rected, but the best estimate of 


those who have watched the five 
is that they will give a good account 
of their stewardship, • 


♦ ♦ 
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The Touch of the aster 


J OHN Grimshaw Wilkinson, blind 
botanist, lost his sight when he was 
23, but he learned to distinguish 
flowers by touching them with the tip 
of his tongue. He could name instantly 
each of 5000 specimens. 

— American Journal oj Science 

O NE AFTERNOON Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
of Gilbert and Sullivan fame, set 
out with a companion for a house where 
he had been only once l)cfore, and on 
reaching the proper street, could not 
remember the number. 

“ Never mind,” he said, ” I’ll find it.” 
He walked up to each door in turn and 
gave its boot-scraper a gentle kick. 
“Here we are,” he said at length. “Lis- 
ten — £ flat.” — Christian Science Monitor 

W HEN Raphael called upon a 
friend and found him out he left 
neither his name nor a card but instead 
drew a circle on a piece of paper. His 
friends knew that only Raphael could 
draw a perfect circle free hand. 

— Robert McLaughlin, fishing for Fisk Not 
in the Pond 

V ISITORS in Houdini's home had 
glimpses of his infinite capacity for 
taking pains. Seated with friends, he 


would absently take a pack of cards 
from his pocket*and for an hour would 
exercise his fingers in manipulation, 
making certain cards appear at the top 
of the pack when they seemed hope- 
lessly shuffled, all the time conversing 
on a wide range of subjects and paying 
not the least attention to the cards or 
his sensitive fingers. “ I have to keep in 
practice to do things like this mechani- 
cally, like walking or breathing,” he ex- 
plained once to a friend. On other 
occasions he would take a length of 
string from his pocket, tie it in various 
sorts of knots, and drop it on the floor. 
Presently his visitors might observe 
that Houdini had unobtrusively slipped 
off his shoes and socks and was untying 
and retying the knots with his toes, 
meanwhile never so much as glancing 
at his own remarkable manipulations. 

— Harold Kellock, Houdini (Harcourt, Brace) 

G eorge Grey Barnard had trained 
his hands to an eerie degree of 
separate activity. Holding in each hand 
a small lump of clay, he swiftly molded 
with the left the form of a m^e, while 
simultaneously the clay in the right 
hand a^umed the form of the female 
figure. 

— Dan WiUuunt ia The Norik Americam Rnine 



Boredom may be the raw material of pleasure 


You Might As JV ?// Enjoy It 

Condensed from The Rotarian 
William Moulton Marston 

Author of **Try Living'* 


M ost people spend at least a 
third of their lives being 
- bored; and, oddly, it is 
their so-called amusements that 
bore them more than work. Put six 
people together on a business task 
and each will take an absorbed 
interest in it. But assemble a 
^#milar group at home and the 
result is different. Each is painfully 
bored by the pet subjects of tjhe 
others. 

And why.^ Because most of us 
have not mastered the art of ac- 
quiring new interests. We have not 
learned to enjoy the variety of en- 
tertainments this world offers. 

Yet to do so doesn't require any 
peculiar talent. It’s chiefly a mat- 
ter of attitude. If you take the 
^attitude of listening to your hus- 
‘^iand talk politics, or your wife 
rave about clothes, because you 
“have to” — paying little atten- 
tion — you experience boredom. 
But if you dive into the topic men- 
tally, try to master it yourself, 
you’ll find yourself enjoying it. 
For you can enlarge your interests 
to include those of others, and you 
must do it if you hope to enjoy life. 

I know a girl who was badly 
bored by a woman’s club. Her 


friends all attended regularly and 
she hadn’t the backbone to be dif- 
ferent. She sat through lectures 
week after week, dumb and miser- 
able. Then other members talked 
her into organizing a drama class. 

Caught in the net of hard work 
she was compelled to interest her- 
self in it. Suddenly, one day, she 
discovered that the club work fas- 
cinated her. She read books on the 
drama, studied plays, eagerly wel- 
comed this vast new field of inter- 
est. Other subjects came alive for 
her also — and today she has a 
living, growing mind instead of a 
dull brain saturated with boredom. 

Often you need only decide to 
do the thing you dislike and auto- 
matically you find yourself enjoy- 
ing it. Many men are utterly bored 
by wifely insistence that they look 
into shop windows. Mistakenly they 
assume that the objective is to find 
something to buy. Women know 
better. Show-windows, when you 
look into them with pleasure-seek- 
ing eyes, contain clues to many a 
mental adventure. 

A man who was particularly 
bored with art glared impatiently 
at a window display of Chinese 
paintings. “Senseless things,” he 
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snorted. “All out of proportion.” 
His wife laughed and informed him 
that the Chinese idea of perspective 
is to draw objects as they look 
from above. Like an airplane view, 
she said. That caught his interest. 
He began to study Chinese art 
and now is an amateur specialist 
in a subject that once irritated him. 

You can acquire new pleasures 
by deliberately substituting a dis- 
tasteful activity for one you already 
enjoy. Suppose, for example, you 
like to drabble around the golf 
course, but cannot endure helping 
your wife garden. Resolve to give 
up golf for a few weeks and get your 
fun and exercise out of tilling the 
soil. 

The results will astonish you. 
The pursuit of rare plants becomes 
a never-ending exploration. There 
are beautiful shrubs and dwarf 
trees you can buy at any nursery, 
such as Chinese wisteria, Spanish 
broom, or Japanese cut-leaf maple. 
But there are others — Syntberis 
reniformia^ for example, a small 
plant with shining leaves and spikes 
of bright blue flowers — that you 
have to pester collectors for, or 
raise from seed procured after months 
of persistent effort. Sometimes you 
may spot a rare seed in an obscure 
catalogue, send for it, experiment, 
and eventually realize the true 
triumph of growing a flower that 
garden lovers will travel miles to 
see. 

You may make a pool, plant 
water-lilies, photograph them from 


above, Chinese painting fashion, 
with sparkling drops of dew still 
on the petals and win z prize for 
the best flower picture of the year, 
a recent accomplishment of one of 
my neighbors. That leads to new 
chains of interests — water-plants, 
photography, color camera studies, 
even painting, thereby disclosing a 
talent you never knew was yours 
until garden enthusiasm stirred 
your creative desire. 

It is really pathetic how arbi- 
trarily we stodgy humans close our 
minds against the unexplored joys 
of life. Cut off a well-developed . 
amusement interest, take on an 
activity you have assumed is bore- 
some, and after you have tasted its 
flavor you will find that your sum 
total of emotional riches has greatly 
increased. 

Parents too often permit them- 
selves to be bored into irritability 
by children’s questions. But if you 
open your mind to the questions 
that interest children, they intro- 
duce you to forgotten worlds of 
stimulating mental activity, and 
you will find yourself embarked on 
a strenuous career of adult educa- 
tion. “Who made God?” is an 
elementary query you must learn 
to answer before you can pass your 
first examination. Some general an- 
swer may satisfy, but when your 
youngster asks more specific ques- 
tions, as: “How do they mine 
salt?” or "Can a snail smell?” you 
suddenly feel humble, inadequate. 
You have to say, “I don’t know. 
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son, but weMl look it up tonight.'* 
Then you read a text^ok or an 
encyclopedia and experience again 
the thrill of learning. When the 
children have long since forgotten 
their momentary interest you will 
find yourself going on and on, ex- 
ploring new realms of knowledge. 

There may be occasions when 
you find yourself in the attitude of 
a business man who confessed to 
me that Re hadn’t read anything 
but the newspaper for years. He 
felt that he ought to concentrate 
night and day on his business prob- 
lems, and every book he opened 
bored him. I convinced him that he 
must switch his attention from 
business to other interests fdF the 
sake of mental health. He began to 
read — economics, at first, then 
biography and fiction. He has 
developed a dozen new interests 
as a result of his reading and he has 
recovered his youthful animation 
which he thought was lost forever. 

A needless limitation from which 
many people suffer is their unwill- 
ingness to listen to what others say. 
“I've always wanted to know 
things," a woman told me. “But 
when I ask some expert to explain, 

I get so bored with nis explanation 
that I can't listen." She was of- 
fended when I said that listening 
bores her because she wants to do 
all the talking herself. Hers was a 
common fault. To cure it you need 
only realize that listening open^ 
mindedly is the most intelligent Jorm 
of asserting your own ^superiority. 
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Get the feeling of being a critic, a 
collector of new ideas. Then you 
will enjoy listening more than talk- 
ing. 

A cause of boredom closely re- 
lated to anti-listening is machine- 
shyness. It is amazing how many 
men and women drive motorcars, 
yet when anything goes wrong, 
they just take the car to the service 
station and stand around killing 
time while it is being repaired. 
They “cannot understand," and s<j 
are bored by mechanical principles 
which can be mastered by an in- 
telligent boy of 14. We accept the 
results — by far the least enter- 
taining aspect of science — unques- 
tioningly, and leave the major 
amusement to tinkering children 
and technicians. 

Yet suppose you decided to listen 
actively to the technicians. Your 
oil heater goes wrong and the ex- 
pert comes to repair your thermo- 
stat. Ask him to explain the prin- 
ciple of expanding and contracting 
nietal, show you the mechanism of 
the clock which turns off your fur- 
nace at any hour you elect. He 
may use a lot of terms you do not 
know the meaning of. Stop him. 
Ask him to translate his talk into 
your language. He'll love it. There 
never was a genuine mechanic 
who did not get a thrill out of 
explaining. Don't feel ashamed of 
your ignorance — it's better to be 
embarrassed than bored. 

When you have made someone 
initiate you into the mysteries of 
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his scientific subject you will dis- 
cover with pleasant surprise that 
you can think easily along those 
lines. For you, thereafter, the buga- 
boo of scientific mystery is dissi- 
pated and new fields of productive 
mental pleasure lie ready for culti- 
vation. Interest feeds on itself. All 
you need is a taste of new knowl- 
edge to whet your desire for more. 

Happiness is not a picture which 
can be painted with a few bold 
sweeping strokes. It is rather a 
delicately wrought mosaic whose 


intricate pattern is composed of 
many small pleasures and interests. 
The people who get real jfly out of 
living are those who continually 
manufacture little harmonious pleas- 
ure pieces of experience. Every 
boredom is the raw material of 
pleasure. The only manufacturing 
equipment you need is an ever- 
ready desire which is yours for the 
thinking. 

You have to live with other peo- 
ple, share their activities — you 
might as well enjoy it. 




aSa 


C Thanks to the efforts of one woman, the Hawaiian Islands are now 
the home of thousands of gaily colored songbirds from all parts of the 
world. Mrs. Dora Isenberg began her hobby of importing songsters 40 
years ago in celebration of Hawaii’s joining the United States. After 
permitting them to get acclimated in her garden on Kauai Island, 
Mrs. Isenberg gave the birds their freedom. Her first attempts Vere un- 
successful when 14 larks from the Orient were released and never heard 
of again. But undismayed, Mrs. Isenberg continued her efforts, and 
many other people took up the hobby, with the result that today the 
islands boast thousands of such imported birds as the Peko thrush, 
African ringneck dove, Mongolian thrush, Chinese thrush. Bleeding 
Heart dove, meadowlark, tomtit, and cardinal. — n. y. UtraU Trikum (UP) 


€l A FORMER Sultan of Zanzibar decided to destroy every tree on the 
island which was of no use. In plto of each one that was cut down, he 
planted a tree that was of value for its fruit, its timber, or its beauty. 
The result is that today, in Zanzibar, one does not ^uy fruit but pays a 
fruit wallah five rupees (about ^1.80) a month to keep the household 
supplied. And so widespread is the growing of spices, especially cloves, 
that if the wind is blowing off the idand, one gets a delightful odor of 
spices for many miles at sea, long before the island itself is visible. 

— Charlet HwauM Speddiag, MtmiMUtintts TVwiuMittriy TtmtOm (Uswia) 



Henry Ford, Schoolmaster 

Condensed from The Forum 
Christy Bortb 


I AST YEAR some half million 
j)eople visited Henry Ford's 
enchanting Greenfield Vil- 
lage just outside Detroit. Most of 
them thought of this aoo-acre rep- 
lica of early America as a unique 
museum — a wealthy man's hobby. 
Few realized they were actually 
seeing a school. 

But even the rare visitor who 
'fi’jotices the school activities in 
Greenfield Village is surprised to 
discover that this is the heart of..an 
educational system with far-flung 
branches, and that the baffling, many- 
sided Henry Iwd is running it all 
personally. Henry Ford is school- 
master to some 2000 pupils at the 
moment, more than 6000 have grad- 
uated from his schools — and the 
business of teaching has become one 
of his major interests. Yet only 
^^scattering hints of his varied ex- 
periments in education have so far 
appeared in print. 

In England, he runs an institute 
to teach mechanized farming. At 
Ways, Georgia, near his winter home, 
he operates six rural schools for 
Negro children, and a village high 
school. In Brazil he's combatting 
illiteracy with schools in the jungle 
for rubber workers and their chil- 
dren. In New England he is shak- 
ing up traditions in a groupof schools 


near his restored Wayside Inn at 
Sudbury. In a half dozen Michigan 
villages he has taken over and re- 
vitalized the rural schools, delight- 
ing the pupils — as he does those at 
Greenfield Village — with a kind of 
education that is part progressive, 
part old-fashioned and essentially 
as unconventional as Ford himself. 

All this seems strange when you 
consider that only 45 years ago 
Ford was a self-educated mechanic, 
who, at the age of 30, had floundered 
dissatisfied from job to job, and was 
considered a tinker rather than a 
thinker by his few acquaintances. 
But the tinker became a pioneer in 
mass production and an industrial- 
ist who revolutionized American 
life. And now the industrialist 
emerges as a schoolmaster who is 
trying to bring education into step 
with this new American life and 
whose activities are so significant 
that famous educators come to 
Greenfield Village to study them. 

It’s notoriously hard to find Henry 
Ford. He has no office of his own. 
You have to wander around hunt- 
ing for him. And nowadays the best’ 
place to hunt is not in the shops of 
the great River Rouge plant, but 
among his school children in Green- 
field Village. He's there much of the 
time, usually knee-deep in young- 
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sters, obviously enjoying himself 
while keeping intimately in touch 
with their progress and problems. 

Ford’s Greenfield Village schools 
arc part of Dearborn’s public school 
system; but they are unlike any 
public schools elsewhere. The vil- 
lage streets are dotted with the 
homes of famous Americans and 
with other historic structures — 
some reproduced, others trans- 
ported here piecemeal — and the 
classes meet in these buildings. The 
2go children come by bus from homes 
in Dearborn. Most of them were 
registered at birth for this oppor- 
tunity, for the applicant list is long. 

When the bell in Greenfield’s tiny 
white chapel rings, it is the signal 
for the children’s daily non-sectarian 
services. Thursday mornings the 
services are broadcast over a na- 
tional network, under the direction 
of high-school students who are 
learning radio technique. The chil- 
dren plan and conduct these devo- 
tions. Their lithe, silver-haired 
schoolmaster sits in the balcony, 
frequently accompanied by Mrs. 
Ford. 

The oi^anist is improvising as the 
students arrive. Schoolmaster Ford 
smiles. ''That boy at the organ is a 
natural musician. Yet improvised 
music was so easy for him that he 
wasn’t interested in learning to 
read or write it. One day Mrs. Ford 
heard him improvise a lovely waltz. 
She asked him to repeat it. He 
couldn’t. But he finally solved his 
problem. He and his classmates 


built electrical equipment to record 
his playing, and now he’s interested 
in sound-recording as well asfmusic.” 

Incidentally, the student-built 
sound-recording apparatus is now 
used to record classroom activities 
and correct sloppy speech habits. 
Thus, under the Ford policy, the 
students feel their own way, pur- 
suing as far as they wish each new 
interest that arises. 

The primary classes are held in a 
log cabin — a reproduction of the 
one-room school which the author 
of the McGuflFey Readers attended 
as a boy. Nearby is the Play House, 
a child-size dwelling in which chil- 
dren serve their own daily luncheon, 
setting and clearing the table them- 
selves. They take turns as hosts and 
hostesses, whose duty is to encour- 
age sensible talk and good manners. 
Ford believes poise and good man- 
ners are essential lubricants of life; 
he deplores the awkward uncouth- 
ness of the average schoolboy; and 
through dancing classes and coop- 
erative social activities among his 
school children he has developed in 
them a courteous, confident poise 
that impresses all who talk with 
them. 

To the rear of the Play House is a 
tiny barn, stocked with Shetland 
ponies and miniature farm imple- 
ments. One day last fall, classes 
were dismissed — for a surprise. 
Waiting in their barn was a minia- 
ture steam-powered thresher with 
which they, coached by the School- 
master, threshed oats for the ponies. 
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“What benefit did they derive 
from that?” you ask. 

“They had fun,” says Ford. 
“Because they had fun, they prob. 
ably learned something valuable.” 

“You seem to stress pleasure 
here.” 

“Why not? Pleasure is a big 
thing in life. Children know that. 
Grownups forget it. Life is rich 
with opportunities for simple pleas- 
ures in the fields and woods. We 
encourage children to grasp them. 
Schools fail if they turn out boys 
and girls who have to buy all their 
pleasures.” 

Symbolic of “the fun” Ford pro- 
vides is the authentic old stern- 
wheeler Suwannee moored i^ a la^ 
goon near the village. On occasion 
Ford dismisses classes, summons 
everybody aboard the Suwannee for 
a cruise about the lagoon, while an 
orchestra plays Stephen Foster mu- 
sic. (Stephen Foster's old home — 
now music education headquarters 
for the school — stands near the 
lagoon.) 

Intermediate classes are held in 
Scotch Settlement School, a prim 
old one-room building in which as 
a boy Ford received all his academic 
training. Moved from its old site 
and re-erected here, this school be- 
came the birthplace of Ford’s pres- 
ent education program. In Septem- 
ber, 1929, when his first 32 students 
arrived, they discovered two men 
at a rear desk trying to recapture 
the flavor of an autumn day of half 
a century before. Henry Ford, in- 


dustrialist, and Dr. Edsel A. Rud- 
diman, chemist, were refurbishing 
with a pocketknife the initials they 
had carved in the desk when they 
shared it as Michigan farm boys. 

The class as we see it in Scotch 
Settlement School today is being 
conducted by a 'teen-age girl while 
the regular teacher sits at one side. 
That is policy. Whenever a student 
shows teacher aptitude, the op^ 
portunity is provided. “Children 
iearn more easily when they teach 
one another,” remarks the School- 
master. “They enjoy it, that way, 
and they learn best when learning is 
enjoyable. 

“As a matter of fact,” he adds, 
“it isn’t really necessary to teach 
children. All you need to do is let 
them learn. We adults would find 
life much pleasanter if we went 
about it as a child does — always 
wanting to learn, always sharing 
what we’ve learned, never satisfied 
with what we know, always won- 
dering what we don’t know.” 

The more you try to find some 
semblance of form amid the scat- 
tering activities in this combination 
village, museum and school, the 
more you realize that the foregoing 
quotation is the key to it all. Ford 
isn’t “putting” children through 
a cut-and-dried scholastic system. 
He is wisely providing for them 
every conceivable facility for learn- 
ing what they want to learn. 

Outside, you see a group head- 
ing for the woods. “Nature study,” 
you are told, and you hear that it 
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all started when Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute visited Ford last year. The 
famed Negro scientist, who arises 
daily at 4 a.m. to walk in the woods 
and “listen to God’s orders,” merely 
reported to the children what he 
had seen and heard during his so- 
journ in their village. A nature 
study group sprang up spontane- 
ously. Similarly, a painting class 
started last summer after an artist 
set up his easel on the green. Thus, 
as each new enthusiasm arises, Ford 
promptly provides for its develop- 
ment. 

In the village handicraft shops, 
students of all ages are working 
under specialists, few of whom have 
a “higher education.” Most of 
them were discovered in the Ford 
factories. One such is the cabinet- 
maker, another is the potter. In the 
textile mills, youngsters are weav- 
ing rugs, bedspreads, bolts of suit- 
ing, using threads they have previ- 
ously carded and spun. Guided by 
the village seamstress, they convert 
suiting into clothing for their own 
use. Many of the girls are filling 
hope chests with the things they 
have made. Other products of the 
students’ shops are sold to the 
public through outlets Ford pro- 
vides. Often the boys build equip- 
ment to order for a department in 
the Ford Company’s experimental 
laboratory. They are paid for it. 
Those radio students who broad- 
cast the Thursday morning service 
are paid for their work. 


Here is one of Ford’s cardinal 
ideas in education — to wit^ that 
earning should go hand in hand 
with learning. “Education,” he will 
tell you, “is not something to pre- 
pare you for life. It is a continuous 
part of life. And since earning an 
income is a part of life, it should be 
a part of education.” 

The earning process in Green- 
field Village actually starts in the 
kindergarten, where children are 
encouraged to participate in the 
gardening project. S^irplus produce 
is sold by a student-staffed road- 
side market and proceeds are di- 
vided equally, 

“This year,” says Ford, “each 
child received about ^42 from the 
garden fund. These little children, 
earning money with their gardens, 
teaching each other the knacks 
they have acquired, helping each 
other plant and cultivate, are get- 
ting a real education. For true edu- 
cation consists in learning to do 
by doing, learning to help by help- 
ing, learning to earn by earning.” 

In the Ford Experimental Lab- 
oratory, adjoining Greenfield, you 
see high-school boys building ma- 
chines and engines, working side b}' 
side at lathes and benches with 
Ford employes who are their unoffi- 
cial advisers as they proceed with a 
project from original idea through 
blueprint, wood-pattern, casting, 
machined part to assembled ma- 
chine. If the latter passes inspec- 
tion, they are paid for it. 

In the same building, high-school 
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girls are learning business-office de- 
tails — by spending regular hours 
in filing, typing and other clerical 
work. This work isn’t a theoretical 
“project.” It involves actual busi- 
ness correspondence and records 
for the Ford Laboratory. And 
again, scholarship fees are paid 
for the work. 

In summer, so many students 
come back daily to carry on their 
volitional activities in the labora- 
tory and handicraft shops that the 
teaching staff, one of the most 
highly paid in the area, is main- 
tained on a 1 2-month basis. 

In what substitutes for the school’s 
home economics classes, girls learn 
housekeeping by keeping house, 
taking their turns at actually liv- 
ing in a model home, planning 
meals, shopping for supplies, en- 
tertaining guests. 

Where is it all leading? Nobody 
(juite knows. Ford perhaps least 
of all. But there he is, absorbed in 
enthusiastic educational projects, 
striving to discover “what part of 
education is useful, and what part 
not,” feeling sure that his school is 
ahead of most in educational 
methods, certain that it is far 
ahead of where it was a year ago, 
hoping that his work will be an 
example to others. 

“If boys and girls of earlier 
years had learned in school what 
life is like, they would have done 
better with their own lives,” Ford 
says. “But they were put into 
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schools that were apart from life 
and different from it. Here we are 
trying to merge schooling and liv- 
ing into one uninterrupted whole, 
so that there will be no disconcert- 
ing break between learning years 
and earning years. 

“I believe in studying as close 
to the present as possible, and as 
near to home as possible. In higher 
education explore the whole field 
if you like. But why pattern pri- 
mary education to fit into higher 
education, when only a handful of 
boys and girls go on into the higher? 
Let everything they get at any age 
be as complete and useful as pos- 
sible, so that even if they do not go 
on to higher schools, they will have 
accumulated definite values. 

“My experience as an employer 
showed me long ago that there was 
not enough kinship between what 
a man knew and what he could do. 
We aim to restore that vital con- 
nection between knowing things 
and doing things.” 

The techniques of education that 
Ford is working out in Greenfield 
Village he is adapting for his other 
schools in Georgia, in England, in 
Brazil. Thus, in lands where civili- 
zation is an old fact, a new fact, 
and a fact just being discovered, 
Henry Ford is schoolmaster. Three- 
score and fifteen, for most mortals 
an age of slippered ease and remi- 
niscences about the good old days, 
is to him a time for planning in 
decades to come. 



An eyewitness account of the Nazis* 
monstrous reign of terror 

Government by Persecution 

Condensed from The Nation 
William E. Dodd 

Recent United States Ambassador to Germany 

^HE BLACK TIDE of antUSemi- persecution which now thunders 

A tism sweeps east and south; over Mittel-Europa is struck by 
Nazi Vienna now vies with Julius Strcicher’s newspaper Der 
Berlin in terrorizing its native citi- Stuermer. Across the front page of 
zens who happen to be Jews. Ac- this journal snarls a fixed headline: 
cording to Vincent Sheean not less The Jews Are Our'Destruction. 
than 20,000 Jews have been thrown Beneath this sensational streamer 
into concentration camps since the the news columns reck with stories 
Nazis vaulted into the Austrian of atrocious Jew-baiting, ranging 
saddle. Their property has been from the castration of a Jewish 
confiscated, their persons subjected clerk who sought to “defile" the 
to the grossest physical indigni- Aryan race * by marrying a Chris- 
ties. tian girl, to the latest arrests of 

Unless one has been an eyewit- prominent Jewish scientists and 
ness, it is almost impossible to scholars in Vienna and Bucharest, 
realize the horrors of this persecu- The whole journal fairly spits 
tion. Never in modern times has a enbass (Jew-hatred). 
sovereign power bent itself so sav- Anyone who dissents from the 
agely upon the extinction of its Nazi program — every class or 
own inhabitants, or so deliberately creed that nurses a dream of liberty 
transgressed every tradition of cul- — is labeled a “tool of interna- 
ture and humanity. tional Jewry.” Streicher sneers at 

I cannot undertake to explain our western democracy as “Jewish 
these transgressions; I merely wish decadence.” According to him, the 
to set down some of the shocking Dawes plan was a Jewish plot; 
incidents which took place in Ger- Dawes’ real name is Davidsohn. 
many during my ambassadorship. Because J. P. Morgan helped fi- 
Many of them came to my personal nance Germany’s enemies his name 
attention; some have documentary is “proved to be Morgenstern.” 
support, while others were gath- Streicher has even demonstrated 

ered from unimpeachable sources. .AnAry«ii8<fc6nedM.p««mwhoIia.I»d 
The keynote to the whirlwind of no Jewish ancestor later than Jan. i, 1800. 

® Nation, Inc,, 20 Vesey St,, N, T, C. 

{The Nation, August uo, 'yS) 
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that the Pope is a Jew and that his 
real name is Finkelstein. 

In every German city today large 
signs hang in cafe and shop win- 
dows: '*Only traitors talk or deal 
with Jews”; ‘‘Jews visit this place 
at the risk of their lives.” Last year 
during the height of anti-Semitic 
fury, Storm Trooj^ers marched into 
cafes, seized Jews on no pretext 
and dragged them to jail. Aged 
men were beaten by mobs; one 
Jewish lady of high social position 
was dragged from her limousine 
and forced to scrub the streets, “in 
order to demonstrate to the world 
that no Jew is beyond the power 
of the German government.” Jews 
are thrown from moving ti^ins, 
are whipped or shot down in front 
of their children; they are molested 
with taunts and physical violence 
when they appear in the streets. 

Jewish men and women of all 
ages are frequently summoned to 
police headquarters for questioning 
and search. The “questioning” is 
accompanied by brutal beatings; 
the “search” is a pretext for strip- 
ping the Jews of whatever valu- 
ables they have on their persons. 
While awaiting their ordeal they 
must stand facing a blank wall for 
hours at a time, often until they 
collapse. For the slightest “of- 
fense” — such as speaking to Ary- 
ans, or for “touching food that an 
Aryan afterward ate” — they are 
heavily fined or imprisoned. 

The courts offer little or no re- 
dress; one merchant, whose store 


was looted by Storm Troopers of 
goods worth 1600 marks, was given 
a verdict of 12 pfennigs. In Mag- 
deburg a Jewish youth was sen- 
tenced to four weeks’ imprisonment 
for inviting an Aryan girl to a 
motion picture show. A Jewish 
lawyer, seeking refuge in a police 
station from attackers, was forced 
to walk barefooted and trouserless 
through the streets of Breslau bear- 
ing a placard, “1 will never ask for 
police protection any more.” It was 
in protest against this type of 
atrocity that Stefan Lux, exiled 
Jewish writer, shot himself before 
the League of Nations Assembly in 
1936. 

The persecutions are not confined 
to powerful leaders of Jewry, or to 
persons who might be dangerous to 
the Hitler regime. No child, no 
aged or infirm person is spared. 
On April 22, 1937, the Gestapo 
(Nazi secret police) evicted hun- 
dreds of inmates from 33 Jewish 
orphanages, sanitariums, and homes 
for the aged. Several hundred chil- 
dren were turned into the streets 
utterly homeless. Two hundred aged 
Jews, who had contracted with a 
fraternal order for support during 
the rest of their lives, were reduced 
to wandering beggary. At the same 
time, 250 Jewish working girls were 
ousted from the Krugerheim Home, 
taken over as sleeping quarters for 
Storm Troopers; no provision was 
made for the evicted young women. 

Ghetto benches, painted yellow, 
are placed in parks all over Ger- 
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many “for the use of Jews only/* 
Only the children of Jewish war 
veterans are allowed to attend the 
public schools; these also sit in 
Ghetto benches and are shamefully 
addressed as Jude'* (“You, 
Jew”). Today by law all the learned 
professions are closed to Jews. 
Musical compositions by Men- 
delssohn and others of Jewish blood 
may not be played anywhere in 
Germany; books of Jewish writers 
are burned in public bonfires. 

In provincial towns of Germany 
and Poland the shops and homes of 
Jews are stoned, robbed and burned. 
Their children are numbed with 
cold and emaciated by hunger. 
These persons are wholly depend- 
ent upon money received from 
relatives or friends in America, yet 
unless rigid technicalities are ob- 
served in transmitting such funds, 
the amount actually obtained by 
the recipient is greatly reduced. 

A far-flung and systematic “cold 
pogrom” is being organized to drive 
Jewish business men from the Reich. 
In Nuremberg signs are posted in 
front of every Jewish store: “Who- 
ever puts his foot in a Jewish shop 
is no decent German but only a 
Jewish knave.” Deposits of Jewish 
merchants amounting to ^500,000 
were confiscated from banks last 
November by the Danzig police 
“to prevent the flight of Jewish 
capital abroad.” 

Another device of the “cold 
pogrom ” is the “ tax examination.” 
Nazi agents are empowered to enter 


a business and examine it for tax- 
determination purposes. This “ex- 
amination” may easily last several 
weeks or months, during which 
time no merchandise under “in- 
spection” can be sold. If a business 
is “examined” long enough, the 
merchant can be ruined. 

Trains to the border are packed 
with fugitive Jews who must pay a 
“flight tax.” In everyday practice, 
these fugitives are taken to police 
headquarters en masse and searched 
to the skin for contraband cur- 
rency. Nazi searchers at the for- 
mer Austrian border claimed a 
haul of 20,000,000 schillings in one 
day. 

Refugee Jews who have expressed 
opposition to the Hitler regime are 
not safe even in another country. 
Professor Theodore Lessing of Han- 
over, one of the outstanding phi- 
losophers of Germany, was forced to 
take refuge in Czechoslovakia. There 
he was hunted down and murdered 
by Nazis. In 1935, one Rudolf 
Formys, a radio official, fled to 
Prague; the Nazis attempted five 
times to abduct him, and finally 
shot him dead. 

When Hitler came to power there 
were only 500,000 Jews in Ger- 
many; less than one percent of the 
population. Of this number nearly 
100,000 had fought in the World 
War: 35»ooo had been decorated for 
bravery. In the face of Junker mili- 
tary tradition, 2000 Jews had won 
commissions as officers. Baron 
Manfred von Richthofen, Ger- 
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many’s famed aerial ace, had Jew- 
ish blood in his veins. 

^ I mention these facts to prove 
that there can be no basis for the 
Nazi claim that Jews are a race of 
unpatriotic traitors. Nor are they 
“overwhelming” the Aryan ele- 
.ment. Today, there are less than 
400,000 Jews in Germany, a very 
small part of the population. Fur- 
ther, the German Jews are not 
foreigners; they have lived in Ger- 
many for hundreds of years. 

The fact is that anti-Semitism in 
Germany today is not a rational 
^movement; nor has it the unani- 
mous consent of the entire German 
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people. This mass persecution all 
stems from Hitler himself. He saw 
a prostrate and humiliated postwar 
Germany, bewildered by defeat. 
He needed an internal scapegoat to 
drain off thwarted nationalistic 
emotions. 

So he tossed in the oldest political 
trump card, the Jews. He revived 
the old but almost extinguished 
Ghetto hatreds, and used Juden-^ 
bass both as a lubricant and fuel for 
his Nazi machine. He predicts that 
by 1950 no Jew will be living within 
German boundaries, that they will 
all have been killed or driven into 
exile. 


When a Jew Is Not a Jew 

By Frederic Sondem 


G ermany now has a Bureau of Race 
Research empowered to grant the 
title and privileges of “Honorary 
Aryan” to those non-Aryan experts 
^Marshal Goring needs in his compli- 
cated plan of industrial self-sufficiency. 
The candidate appears before a board 
that notes length of nose, breadth of 
face, quality of hair, shape of hands. 
He is questioned on his philosophy, love 
of nature, attitude toward women, 
“spirit of struggle,” and other matters 
supposed to distinguish the Nordic 
from lesser categories of being. Unless 
patently “non-Aryan,” he is pro- 
nounced “pure Aryan in character and 
body” and becomes a Volksgenosse — 
citizen of the first rank, ^e is not 
permitted to marry an Aryan, how- 


ever, and his children remain non- 
Aryans. 

The Bureau renders extraordinary 
decisions. When it was whispered about 
that Dr. Goebbels himself was a Jew, 
the Bureau judged him “a post-dark- 
ened wizened German type.” Nobody 
had ever heard of that ethnological 
species before, but it came from Great 
Authority and was therefore acceptable 
to the German mind. When Leni Rief- 
enstahl, one of Hitler’s few feminine 
friends, was denounced for her Jewish 
grandmother, the Bureau decided she 
was “a perfect German type.” 

In all, the Bureau has dealt with 
some thousand cases. But its work is 
only for the very select — the indis- 
pensables. 



4 L Small-town officials persist in 
fleecing the nonresident motorist 

Motor Highway Robbery 

Condensed from The Commentator 
Cary 

I egalized banditry is prevalent $i for each 12 hours or less that he 
on our highways today as a has a prisoner in custody, $2 for at- 
^ result of the small-town sys- tendance in court with a prisoner, 
tern whereby motor-vehicle law en- and 25 cents a mile for traveling to 
forcement officers get a fee for each court with a prisoner; he may also 
arrest — instead of receiving regu- get 25 cents a mil^for chasing the 
lar salaries. These fees are in addi- motorist on the highway. ^ 

tion to the customary traffic fines There are minor variations in 
which are paid over to the state. this set-up in different states, but 
What motorist pays them ? Not, in all parts of the country alert 
of course, a resident of the town, constables, with the aid of a friendly 

He’s a local voter. No, the motorist court, can — and do — make a liv- 
is any motorist from another town, ing with the system, 
or preferably another state. More than a decade ago the 

The chances are that the out-of- American Automobile Association 
state driver won’t stand trial. As started campaigning against the fee 
court is held only one day a week, system of arrests. Yet only recently 
the constable suggests that he post it stated that “ the increase in 
a bond of, say, $25. Then if he’s travel has brought a definite in- 
too far away on court day to ap- crease in speed traps and roadside 
pear, he forfeits his I25 and is courts.” It urged all state asso- 
automatically convicted. The bond ciations to campaign vigorously 
is invariably more than the fine and against this practice, which ‘*has 
court costs would have been. no place in the American system of 

If he stands trial, the costs — set enforcement.” 
by state law — are divided about Connecticut’s Commissioner of 
like this: the justice of the peace Motor Vehicles has publicized the 
gets $3 for trying the case; the pros- results of the fee system in his 
ecutor, $2 for attendance in court state. Despite Connecticut’s greatly 
and $i for writing out the com- improved traffic accident record for 
plaint; the clerk, $2 for filing an the first quarter of 1938 over 1937 
abstract of the case; the constable, — reflecting more careful motor 

® Payson Pubtisbing^ Ine., lor Pmrk N. T% C. 
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vehicle operation — traffic arrests 
small towns have increased 
sharply. For example, in Milford, 
on U.S. Route 1, there was a jump 
in arrests of 159 percent. In Orange, 
the next town, there were more 
than twice as many arrests last 
year as in any other town in the 
state, 1649 "^'he town’s ar- 

rests were exceeded in number by 
only one of the four largest cities 
in the state, Bridgeport. But in 
Bridgeport, over 57 percent of the 
arrests were of Bridgeport drivers, 
whereas in Orange, just one local 
/^«in was arrested. More out-of- 
state motorists were arrested in 
Orange than in the state’s four 
largest cities combined. 

Constables furnish their own cars 
and pay for gas. In most consta- 
ble towns” the officers don’t even 
have uniforms and their cars are 
not identified by any marking. A 
state policeman patrolling a road 
has a salutary eflFect upon speeding 
motorists, but the constables usu- 
, ally save gas simply by waiting 
^'^side the road for someone to 
arrest. And not only does the 
motorist pay in cash and time lost 
when arrested, but each conviction 
is a black mark against -his record 
in the motor vehicle department’s 
files. 

Milford and Orange are far from 
isolated cases. In 1937) 32 towns in 
Connecticut accounted for 8907 ar- 
rests, 28 percent of the total ar- 
rests for die state. Of these, local 
motorists accounted for less than 3 


percent. Nor are the results of the 
fee system worse in Connecticut 
than in other states. New York, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Illinois, 
and Michigan, to mention a few, 
all have their troubles. The fee 
system is such a problem in Ohio 
that the Ohio State Automobile 
Association publishes monthly a 
“black map” which lists the towns 
where motorists are likely to have 
difficulties. 

The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation gets thousands of complaints 
against unfair arrests from all parts 
of the country every year. Through 
radio stations, the newspapers, and 
the publications of its various clubs, 
it warns its members against towns 
which arc known to abuse their po- 
lice power, advising that these towns 
be avoided whenever possible, or at 
least that no money be spent in 
them. Certain towns have found 
that, by excessive arrests, they 
lose more than they gain. 

The problem became so severe in 
Illinois in 1926 that the Chicago 
Automobile Club got the coopera- 
tion of the state’s attorney’s office 
and seized the books of justices of 
the peace under suspicion. After a 
thorough investigation, the offend- 
ing officers were indicted and con- 
victed. Since then, every attempt to 
harass motorists has been squelched. 

Though publicity and campaigns 
like Chicago’s can work wonders, 
continued vigilance is necessary to 
keep the constable towns under 
control. As fast as one is closed 
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down, other towns open up. As In virtually every state, the cities 
fast as the situation is improved in favor such action. But the small A 
one state, the problem becomes towns are the stumbfing block, 
acute in other states. The only They haven't yet realized that ex- 
effective measure would be the com- ploitation of the motorist does 
plete abolition of the fee system. them more harm than good. 


And So They Married — IV — 

Romola Nijinsly 

Wife of the famous Russian dancer, Vaslav Nijinsky 

I FIRST SAW Nijinsky at a performance friend of Nijinsky’s, said, “Romola, 
of the Imperial Russian Ballet in I must talk to you. As Nijinsky cannot 
Budapest in 1912, and from then on I speak to you himself, he has requested 
dreamed of him continuously. Aban- me to ask you in marriage.” “No, it’s 
doning my training for the theater, I awful!” I burst out. “How can you 
obtained permission to study with his make fun of me?” and blushing and 
ballet. I worked constantly to make crying I ran to my cabin. Later, Guns- 
Nijinsky notice me — and failed. I burg sent me a note: “Why did you 
was introduced time and again, only run away? If you are unable to come 
to be ignored the next second. I knew on deck, please let me know your 
he had no interest in women; we were answer. I can’t keep Nijinsky waiting 
of a different race, could not even like this.” 

speak each other’s language. He was a I rushed on deck. Nijinsky emerged 
world-famous artist, I merely one of and said: Mademoiselle^ voulez-vous^ 
millions of society girls. Yet I concen- vous et moiV* pantomiming to indicate 
trated on my wish. a ring on the fourth finger of the left 

Then the troupe went to South hand. I nodded, and said, “0»/, omi, 
America, and on the high seas I had 21 ouiV' Gently taking my hand, he led 
days to be informally near Nijinsky, me to the deserted upper deck, and 
I was present every morning when he there we sat in silence, 
practiced on deck; from seven to 11 I A few days later, after many corn- 
walked around the deck and every time plications due to the fact that I was 
I passed Nijinsky I either greeted him, under age and that Nijinsky and I had 
or talked louder with my beaux, or no common language, we bought the 
laughed so that he would look up. He ring, signed the document which was 
ignored my existence completely. We to make us husband and wife, and took 
neared South America, and I was our vows — Nijinsky in Russian, and 
beaten. I in Hungarian and French. 

Then one day Baron Gunsburg, adose iVvwAy (Simon ft Schiwter) 



Fortune’s “Quarterly Survey” appraises 
publie opinion of the President and his policies 

Mr, Roosevelr^s Balance Sheet 

Condensed from Fortune 


T jHREE YEARS AGO Fortune pio- 
neered in the field of Public 
Opinion when it announced 
its first Quarterly Survey. The his- 
torical confirmation of the Survey's 
findings has endowed it with a meas- 
ure of authority. That confirmation 
was conspicuously emphatic when 
the Survey two years ago predicted, 
y with an error of only six tenths of 
^'^.e percent, the popular majority 
by which Roosevelt was to be re- 
elected. 

For the current Survey, Public 
Opinion throughout the United States 
was invited to express itself upon 
President Roosevelt in 12 of his as- 
pects: his personality, his various 
policies, his economic objectives, 
his methods in attaining them, and 
so on. 

The answers to these questions — 
t-s?v"thered by personal interviews 
with a balanced sample of the United 
States public — give striking evi- 
dence of Roosevelt’s strength, with 
54.8 percent of the population hav- 
ing decided that they approve of 
the President in general, and only 
33-9 percent having made up their 
minds that they don’t. Some ii per- 
cent are undecided. 

As to his policies, the Southwest 
and Southeast stand staunchly with 
him on every major issue,-^as do six 


economic groups — farm, factory 
and miscellaneous labor, the Ne- 
groes, the poor, and the unemployed. 
And it appears that no single group, 
however conservative or prosper- 
ous, dislikes Roosevelt’s personal- 
ity, his rearmament program or his 
foreign policy. 

Indeed, of the population as a 
whole, 80 percent like the President’s 
personality while only 12 percent 
disapprove of it. But his personal- 
ity is decidedly more popular than 
his economic objecti ves (48 percent 
approve, 29 percent disapprove), 
his attitude toward business (37 
percent approve, 34 percent disap- 
prove), or his attitude toward un- 
ions (38 percent approve, 30 percent 
disapprove). Not popular are his 
methods (35 percent approve, 40 
percent disapprove) nor his advis- 
ers and associates (28 percent ap- 
prove, 32 percent disapprove). 

The figures indeed indicate strong 
popular agreement with those **con- 
servative” liberals who, approving 
Roosevelt’s principal economic re- 
forms, have turned heaven and earth 
to discredit the unofficial cabinet of 
the “Third New Deal” and to de- 
feat its two recent sorties in search 
of greater executive power — the 
plan to pack the Supreme Court 
and theoriginal Reorganization Bill. 


® Time, Ine,, Time & Life Bldg,, Roek^eUer Center, N, T, C. 
{Fortune, July, *38) 
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For three years the Survey has mir- 
rored the unequivocal popular ap- 
proval of the New Deal’s main ob- 
jectives. But as far back as April, 
1936, it discovered that ‘‘there is 
political dynamite in appealing to 
the nation to curtail the powers of 
the Supreme Court.” The methods 
that attempt, or appear to attempt, 
to disturb the balance of power be- 
tween the three branches of the 
government have probably done 
more than anything else to thwart 
the President’s purposes. 

A strikingly high percentage of 
people confess ignorance or inde- 
cision about Roosevelt’s policies. 
Questioned about seven national is- 
sues — Wages and Hours Legisla- 
tion, TV A, the Reorganization Bill, 
etc. — the numbers of people who 
expressed disapproval are outnum- 
bered by those who don’t know 
what to think. 

This augurs ill for any opposition 

— be it Republican or third party 

— seeking popular issues that will 
put the President’s influence on the 
skids: Roosevelt, for all his mistakes, 
apparently remains the issue tri- 
umphant. The people who approve 
of him are, in general, considerably 
more in doubt about the merits of 
his policies than those who disap- 
prove. In other words, with many 
Roosevelt adherents it is “Roose- 
velt, right or wrong.” 

Has President Roosevelt too much 
power? Conceivably, the concentra- 
tion of power in his hands might be 
approved as the best means to 


achieve his popular objectives. But 
the answers show a shade of opin- 
ion to the contrary: 45 perCent vote 
that he has too much power; 44 per- 
cent that he has not. Evidently the 
nation which on the whole, as we 
have seen., likes Mr. Roosevelt, does 
not take at face value his disclaimer 
of dictatorial purposes; it feels that 
he has power enough — perhaps too 
much — to do what he and the na- 
tion want done. Indeed by cross 
tabulations, it appears that as many 
as a quarter of ^e people who ap- 
prove of Roosevelt’s economic ob- 
jectives believe he has too much 
power. 

The poor and the Negroes, the 
Southwest and the Southeast do not 
agree; they are wholeheartedly for 
Roosevelt, for whatever he wants 
to do, and for whatever way he 
chooses to do it. The Northeast and 
Northwest Plains, on the other hand, 
like Mr. Roosevelt’s economic ob- 
jectives, but not Mr. Roosevelt in 
general. They are jealous of his power 
and would prefer an independent 
Congress to take the lead in enact- 
ing part of what is generally under- 
stood to mean the New Deal. 

How far has the average citizen 
accepted the fact that if he wants 
the New Deal to become a working 
reality, he must permit Washington 
to take still more power away from 
his state? On this matter about one 
fifth of the public has no opinion, 
another fifth is satisfied with the 
status quo between state and fed- 
eral power, and of the remaining 
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three fifths a good majority would 
.reverse the trend toward the fed- 
eralization of power. And even a lot 
of people who approve a stronger 
federal government do not want the 
strength to be Roosevelt’s, presum- 
ably preferring to have it rest with 
Congress. 

We believe that this Survey puts 
the President in the most intimate 
contact with the nation that he has 
had since it voted him back into of- 
fice almost two years ago. Respect- 


fully we hope he will give it careful 
study, and we believe he will. He 
will take pride, as he should, in its 
indications of the triumph of his 
personality, of the country’s en- 
dorsement of his rearmament and 
international policies. But we hope 
he will take a long time to ponder 
the sharpness of contrast between 
public approval of his general eco- 
nomic objectives, and disapproval 
of his methods in attaining them 
and of his political advisers. 



ci/EMiNiNE compliment: “My dear, what a perfectly stunning gown! 
Didn’t they have it in your size?”— Walter Wincheii 

Mr. and Mrs. expect their first income-tax exemption some time 

in December. — Waiter Wmchell 

Mrs. Roosevelt has been defined as Public Energy No. i. 

— Memphis Cimmenial Appeol 

That charming Roosevelvet manner.— i. c. Mahoay 

If a husband’s words are sharp, maybe it’s from trying to get them in 
edgewise. — CUrk Counts Sun 

When it rains, it bores.— Paul Whiteman 

Banner carried by a high-school graduating class: “WPA, here we 
come.” 

He plays a fair game of golf — if you watch him. — Fred Neher in Boston GMf 

Louisville traffic sign: “Slow down before you become a statistic.” 

As non-political as a pair of socks — neither Left nor Right. 

^ — Walter Winchell 

He had more degrees than a thermometer. — Richard Connell 

A mathemagician. — Cincinnati Timfj Slur 

He had a good memory and a tongue hung in the middle of it. 

— Mark Twain 


To the first contributor of each accepted item of Patter a payment of f 5 is made 
upon publicadon. Id all cases, the source must be given. Contributions cannot be 
acknowledge or retumedtlxma for ^tter should be addressed to: Philip and Alice 
Humphrey, The Reader's Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 



€L This industrious animal engineer is 
indispensable in reclamation projects 


Bringing Back the Beaver 

Q>ndensed from Natural History 
William H. Carr 

Director, Bear Mountain Trailside Museums 

S BFORE his near-extinction by How the beaver can restore the 
the white man, the energetic land has been strikingly shown in 
beaver was America’s fore- the Palisades Interstate Park at Bear 
most conservation agent. His mil- Mountain, 40 miles north of New 
lions of dams from coast to coast York City. In 1920, three pairs of 
stored the rainfall, prevented beavers were reldksed there. By nat- 
floods and erosion — and subsequent ural increase, they have now formed 
drought. Today the beaver is com- more than 60 colonies, spread over 
ing back; the Department of the a 30-mile radius. Each pair annu- 
Interior and many state agencies are ally raise from three to five young, 
increasingly using this industrious Kittens appear in late April and 
animal engineer in their land recla- when a year old they wander off to 
mation programs. find mates in other colonies, build 

Last year a numlier of watercourses new ponds and lodges. Thus in 1 8 
in Idaho were stocked with beaver, years it is estimated that more than 
Already the animals have constructed 2000 have sprung from the original 
dams that will increase the water three pairs; many have been shipped 
facilities of the entire region. A field to other states to carry on wood- 
report from this area states: land rehabilitation. 

“One planting of beaver has con- One pair in the Park were care- 
structed 17 dams on a small stream folly watched. Journeying down a 
which a few years ago ran barely small brook, they selected a rocky 
enough water for a horse to drink, gorge as a homesite. With sod, pop- 
The construction work made a con- lar branches, and small stones, the 
tinuous water supply, with ponds beaver dammed the stream. As the 
deep enough to form meadows along dam was enlarged, the pond deep- 
the formerly eroded stream. These ened, the water soon covering sev- 
ponds are also making excellent duck- eral acres. Near the center of the 
and trout-breeding grounds. In a pond a mound of sticks, the beaver 
few years the beavers will have re- lodge, made its appearance, 
built a water reserve that once was The beaver home may be likened 
completely destroyed.” to a castle with a moat. Since they 

(g) igsS^ ^be American Museum of Naturai History^ 

{Naturai History ^ StfSemher^ 'jS) 
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are unable to breathe under water, 
or to hold their breath for more 
than II minutes, the living rooms 
of their lodge must be above water 
and ventilated. Underwater en- 
trances lead upward through the 
stick-and-mud walls to the inside 
landing platform. When winter 
came, with eight inches of ice, the 
. beaver were well established in a 
world of their own. 

The principal food of beaver is 
bark, preferably alder, aspen and 
poplar. Thus not a thing is wasted, 
for they consume the outward cov- 
Hh sring of their own building material. 
In addition, they eat lily bulbs, 
grasses, roots and leaves; being strict 
vegetarians, they do not eat^ fish, 
fowl or insects. 

Since beaver do not hibernate, it 
is necessary for them in northern 
latitudes to store their food beneath 
the ice. Consequently, in the fall, 
many small trees are felled and sub- 
merged near the lodge entrance. The 
hungry animal s^ply swims to his 
food pile, quickly chews off a branch, 
and carries it into the house for a 
meal. Rarely are fine trees killed by 
beaver, although I have seen 18- 
inch trees cut down. 

For five years the Bear Mountain 
beaver labored in the little valley, 
as others were doing elsewhere in 
the park. Then the food near the 
pond became exhausted. The beaver 
left, in search of greener pastures. 

Though the dam was built solidly, 
it soon commenced to disintegrate, 
deprived of the ever-vigilant bea- 


”3 

ver’s care. Receding waters revealed 
rich, black soil stor^ upon the pond 
bottom. While the dam had per- 
mitted a steady flow of water, even 
in dry seasons, it had nevertheless 
withheld topsoil and humus which 
otherwise would have been washed 
downstream during flood periods. 

Later that same summer, as the 
stream resumed its former course, 
small plants covered the moist pond 
bed. Deer came to feed in the new 
meadow. Each year the green tangle 
grew higher, binding the soil against 
spring freshets. Eventually oak and 
beech will cover the re-created 
ground. 

Fishermen sometimes complain 
that beaver ponds spoil their sport. 
As a matter of fact, they serve as 
breeding places not only for fish but 
for fish food. 

Of course there are instances where 
beaver become nuisances, flooding 
roads, destroying fruit trees, or other- 
wise interfering with man’s prop- 
erty. But it is a simple matter to 
capture beaver alive in large wire- 
mesh traps and transport them to 
streams where their work will be 
valuable. 

The beaver’s chief tools are his 
four curved front teeth and his clever 
forepaws. These front teeth are some 
two and one half inches long, and 
their cutting edge is r^laced as wear 
occurs, an ideal arrangement for an 
animal that will bite through a four- 
inch tree in 20 minutes. His flat, 
paddle-shaped tail serves as a prop 
when its owner is cutting down trees. 
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as a rudder when swimming, and 
as a warning device when danger 
threatens — the pistol-like report 
of the tail, brought down smartly 
upon the water, may be heard for 
half a mile in the still woodland. 

The belief that the beaver uses 
his tail to plaster mud, or to 
ferry material across a pond, is 
false. Wrong, too, is the belief that 
beaver can cause a tree to fall in a 
given direction. Beaver have been 
killed by trees they have felled, so 
that if they determine the direction 
of fall they must have committed 
suicide. 

Truth about the beaver is remark- 
able enough to need no embroider- 
ing. Thanks to the accessibility of 
Bear Mountain Park, hundreds of 


thousands of campers and motorists 
have observed the fascinating life 
of this industrious animal.^A Beaver 
Museum, with live animals, has 
been established in the park. Many 
campers have spent evening hours 
beside a beaver dam. On one occa- 
sion a patrolman gave an impromptu 
lecture to motorists while a particu- 
larly tame beaver pulled branches 
of a tree across the road, down a 
bank, and into the water. 

No man will ever know how many 
fertile fields were created by beaver 
in eras gone by.Tt is indeed heart- 
ening that the beaver is to have his 
place in the sun once more, not alone 
to build small empires for himself, 
but literally to knit ours more closely 
together. 


❖ 

0faJ the C^Jea 

H Wilson and Co. buys space in Chicago newspapers’ classified 
columns to advertise lost dogs for their owners. No grateful owner 
of a repossessed pet will resent — or forget — the fact that the ad- 
vertisement also says a kind word about Wilson's "Ideal” d^ food. 

— Busiiuss With 

A Minnesota life insurance agent takes an all-around hired man 
* with him while traveling in the country. When he calls on a farmer 
who is milking, plowing or pitching hay and says he hasn't time to 
listen, the hired man does the farmer's work. Under those circum- 
stances, anybody will sit down and lend an ear. — Cofmiry Hmu 

€l Figuring that truckers and freight-handlers have their human 
sides, a Cincinnati concern is using a series of semi-humorous stickers 
on their shipments. For example: "Treat this high-grade office furni- 
ture as you would your wealthy aunt (handle with care).” 

— Businuss W§A 



BOOK SECTION 


THE 

HORSE AND BUGGY 
DOCTOR 




A condeFuation/rom the book by 

Arthur E. Hertzler, M.D. 




e/ouNDER of the 150-bed hospital in Halstead, Kansas, 
and author of some thirty technical works on medicine and 
surgery. Dr. Hertzler yet modestly says that " this account 
might have been written by countless thousands of old 
country doctors.” 

Dr. Hertzler served his medical apprenticeship by 
“reading medicine” under a country doctor. He took 
post-graduate study in Germany, and became an expert 
anatomist and pathologist, but he returned to establish 
his practice in rural Kansas, jogging about in his buggy 
and having a wonderful time doing four men’s work and 
getting underpaid for it. 

“The Horse and Buggy Doctor” is the August selection 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, and has been widely ac- 
claimed by the critics. ”A heart-stirring book,” says 
Clifton Fadiman in T/he New Yorker, “You will admire 
*Pop’ Hertzler’s integrity, his high but not stuffy con- 
ception of his calling, and his dry wit.” 


X 


® Paul B. Hatktr^ Inc,^ and puUisbed at %2,ps by Harper & Brot.^ 
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^"jr^ROTECT US, O God, from 
LJ' diphtheria!** These ringing 

JL words uttered by my father 
at morning prayers 6o years ago 
were my first introduction to the 
tragedy of disease. The atmosphere 
in our home that morning was tense. 
Father left, dressed in his Sunday 
clothes; Mother, pale and silent, 
walked the floor. I^ter a long line 
of teams came slowly down the road. 
In the leading wagon were some ob- 
long boxes. 

Father returned later with the 
cryptic announcement: “Five more.” 
Eight of the nine children in one 
family had died of diphtheria in ten 
days. There remained only a baby 
of nine months, which the mother 
took to carrying with her constantly 
even while she did the housework. 

Almost every family history in 
those days revealed that some mem- 
ber had died of one of the infectious 
diseases of childhood. Diphtheria 
was the worst, but scarlet fever 
swept entire neighborhoods, often 
resulting in deaf-mutism where it 
did not kill. Measles, though less 
fatal, added its quota to the casualty 
list of childhood. The occurrence of 
these epidemics was believed to be 


the expression of Divine will, so 
prayers for protection filled the air. 

ITiere was no appeal to the science 
of medicine because there was none. 
The bacterial causes of disease were 
not yet recognized. Smallpox was 
the only infectious disease which 
the medical profession knew how to 
combat and even so the crude vac- 
cinations sometimes produced in- 
fection. Diseases that were not 
epidemic fared no better. Acute al)- 
dominal infections went unrecog- 
nized until peritonitis had spread 
all over the abdomen. Then it was 
ignorantly called “inflammation of 
the bowels.** Autopsies were not 
permitted, as they were considered 
sacrilegious, so diagnosis was not 
made even after death, and errors 
were endlessly repeated. 

In rural districts, operations for 
the simplest lesions were practically 
unknown, though injuries which to- 
day seem trivial were treated by 
amputation. In those days all wounds 
suppurated. It was the common 
practice for surgeons to operate 
garbed in the Prince Albert coat 
then regarded as the only fitting 
garment for the professional man. 
The cuflF was turned up by the more 
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fastidious. In the first operation I 
witnessed, the surgeon threaded the 
f needles with silk and then stuck 
them in the lapel of his coat so as 
to have them readily accessible. He 
held the knife in his teeth when it 
was not in use. 

Anesthesia was known, for ether 
came into use in 1846, and chloro- 
form in 1872. However, in country 
practice involving minor wounds it 
was seldom resorted to. The doctor 
just sewed up the lacerations. Some 
patients drank whisky meanwhile, 
some cursed, some prayed, some 
r^did all three. As I look back I can 
think of only two diseases that the 
doctors actually cured: malaria and 
the itch. Doctors knew how ttf re- 
lieve suffering, set bones, sew up 
cuts and open boils on small boys. 

Perhaps the greatest service the 
old doctor rendered was in child- 
birth. I have never known a doctor 
to refuse that call even though the 
response required endless physical 
'discomfort, even risk to life. 

I Choose a Vocation 

W HY, as a farmer’s son, I got 
the notion to study medicine 
is inexplicable. Indeed, the position 
of the country boy of 50 years ago 
bitten by an ambition to enter the 
medical profession is difficult to 
realize. It was generally believed 
by the laity in our Kansas com- 
munity that all the lawyers and 
two thirds of the doctors went to 
hell. The third saved were homeo- 
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paths with beards. The others were 
addicted to liquor, smoked pipes 
and did not go to church. I knew 
that any mention of my ambition 
would bring a storm of protest. The 
copy of Dr. Foote’s Family Pbysu 
dan which I read avidly when I 
was 10 was consigned by our min- 
ister to the flames. 

The homeopaths of that day had 
drugstores and examined patients 
as they sat beside the counter in 
view of other customers, and loaf- 
ers. That is to say, tongues were 
looked at, and the more thorough, 
if they had a watch, counted pulses; 
then medicines were handed out 
from the stock on the shelves. Most 
of the doctors had never attended 
medical school. Many had just 
bought a book. 

We had one man in our town, 
however, who had been to a medi- 
cal college, spending there two 
years of five months each, the usual 
requirement for graduation. Hehad 
the reputation of being a very fine 
doctor if you could find him sober. 
And he had an office. I was burn- 
ing with desire to see the interior of 
the office of a doctor who was edu- 
cated, but there seemed litde chance 
because my family did not patron- 
ize him. 

One day I got a bright idea. I 
would go bolcQy to his office and 
have a tooth piilled. I had no de- 
fective teeth but I had more good 
ones than I needed. Nothing I 
have done since required as much 
courage as opening that office door, 
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but I entered. The doctor was 
slumped in a chair at his desk. He 
roused enough to say, ‘‘Boy, what 
t'hell you want?” 

“Tooth pulled,” I stammered. 

He selected a forceps from a pile 
of dirty instruments on a table and 
approached me. “Sit down. Which 
one?” 

I indicated the first upper right 
molar, that being the most acces- 
sible. He made one awkward jab 
and the tooth was out. “Spit in 
basin,” was his direction as he 
slumped in his chair again. 

Why I was not sufficiently dis- 
gusted with this experience to 
abandon the thought of studying 
medicine I do not know. The fact 
remains that I never gave a thought 
to doing anything else. When I was 
about 15 I sent for the catalogue of 
a medical school, which said that a 
reading and writing knowledge of 
English was required for entrance, 
also a certificate of good moral 
character from a clergyman, also a 
fee of $100. My star had risen. I at 
last had found out how doctors 
were made. 

Reading jMedicine 

AS A PRELIMINARY to entering 
medical school the prospective 
doctor in those days often spent a 
year “reading medicine” with an 
established practitioner called a 
preceptor. You drove his horSe, 
cleaned the office and in general 
performed the labor of janitor and 


nurse. In return, the doctor allowed 
you to read his books and^to see 
patients with him: that is, if the 
disease afflicted those parts that 
normally protruded from the pa- 
tient’s clothes. My preceptor, in 
whom I was unusually fortunate, 
also required me to commit a good 
share of Gray’s Anatomy to mem- 
ory, and that was a great help 
after I entered school. 

On his advice, I chose North- 
western University, because the 
entrance requirements were rela- 
tively high (the equivalent of a 
high-school course), the medical 
course required attendance for three 
years of seven months each, and 
the faculty contained a number of 
men of the first rank in medical 
knowledge. 

Jaggard, professor of obstetrics, 
had the ability to impress us with 
the seriousness of the professional 
responsibility. “Think first always,” 
he insisted, “what harm the treat- 
ment may do.” “Regard the infor- 
mation imparted by the patient as 
sacred,” was another dictum. He 
illustrated this by placing a pencil 
on the desk before the students. 
“You know it — that’s one. Your 
patient knows it,” placing another 
pencil beside the first, “that’s two. 
Yo^ tell your wife,” placing a 
third pencil in the row. “Now how 
many know it?” The quizzed stu- 
dent stated, naturally, that three 
would possess the facts. “No,” he 
roared, “thAt is iii.” 

A delivery conducted before the 
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class resulted in a stillborn baby, 
^aggard turned to the class. “We 
must pause to think that our lack 
of skill may have deprived the 
world of a future Lincoln,” he dra- 
matically remarked. Since the de- 
mised infant was a colored female 
child the drama may seem, on re- 
flection, to lose something of its 
point, but at the time we boys were 
too impressed to see any humor in 
the situation. 

All teaching at Northwestern ex- 
cept chem'^'try was done by men in 
^ active practice. Our school had but 
^,^'0 full-time men, the professor of 
chemistry and the janitor. Of neces- 
sity, therefore, instruction in the 
scientific branches was pretty mea- 
ger. We simply memorized our 
lectures and textbooks. But this 
had its advantages. We really learned 
the groundwork of our subjects. 
Jaggard quizzed us constantly, drill- 
ing our memories so severely that 
I could pass his examination today. 
Moreover, the surgeons who taught 

S knew what was of practical im- 
rtance, and stressed that. Thus 
we learned the anatomy of the 
windpipe so that if we had quickly 
to do a tracheotomy for diphtheria 
we would not have to look it up in 
a book. The inguinal canal was 
carefully dissected and demon- 
strated because we might be called 
on to care for a strangulated hernia. 
We followed the truism: “In order 
to practice medicine, you do not 
need to know much, but you must 
know that little well.*’ 


The student now, of course, 
knows a little about many things 
undreamed of in our day. But of 
common diseases we had more fun- 
damental facts ground into us. 
We knew drugs better and we knew 
their practical usefulness even 
though we did not know their theo- 
retical action. Nowadays if a drug 
does not have a certain action in the 
experimental laboratory no scien- 
tifically trained young doctor would 
use it. The use of potassium iodide, 
for instance, is taboo in the treat- 
ment of asthma because it seems to 
have no effect on asthma in bull- 
frogs, though experience has abun- 
dantly proved that it relieves asthma 
in wheezy old men. 

The old-fashioned doctor knew 
that what chiefly interests the pa- 
tient is the relief of pain, and that, 
while relieving the suffering, one 
might also determine its degree. If 
an indifferent remedy relieves “a 
terrible pain,” the pain simply 
wasn't so terribly bad. Quite often 
it was not what we did, but what the 
patient believed we did, that counted. 
The doctor who ignores the pain 
and orders a blood count, a Wasser- 
mann and a chemical examination 
of this or that has forgotten that 
disease begins and ends with a 
human being. 

Were I to live my life over again 
I should want the old teachers back. 
They were as unstandardized as a 
bunch of broncos, and what they 
bequeathed us may have been little 
knowledge. But they gave us abun- 
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dandy the will to do, to strive un- 
ceasingly against human suffering. 

Scientific courses are very neces- 
sary in medicine, as in any branch 
of knowledge, but after all, a doc- 
tor learns medicine just as an In- 
dian learns to track, that is by 
tracking. If the Indian were scien- 
tifically educated he would start by 
learning the anatomy of the feet of 
various animals, their physiology 
in the act of walking, and the geol- 
ogy of soils in order to estimate the 
degree of imprint an animal’s foot 
would make. By the end of such 
study he would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing he was a scientifi- 
cally educated tracker but he would 
have so injured his eyes that he 
would not be able to see any tracks. 
The same thing goes for doctors; 
most first-class practitioners at- 
tain skill by studying actual cases. 

I Go to the Patient 

I BEGAN my career with four years 
of country practice in Kansas. 
“Country practice’’ meant that 
the patients lived in the country 
and the doctor drove his horse and 
buggy out to visit them. 

Naturally most of the sickness 
occurred when the weather was in- 
clement, either very hot or very 
cold and stormy. In stormy seasons 
the roads were indescribably bad, 
and three miles an hour was aver- 
age speed; I sometimes spent the 
greater part of 24 hours in the 
buggy. The seat made rather a 


short bed and I used to stick my 
feet and legs through the top bows 
into the adjacent atmosphAe, but 
sleep thus obtained was better than 
none. 

On the out trip you couldn’t 
sleep for long because the team had 
to be guided, but on the return trip 
they could be depended on to go 
directly home — that is, some teams. 
Livery teams were undependable. 
Their two chief specialties were 
running away and kicking the driver 
out of the buggy — I got one kick 
which permanently injured my 
knee. Dogs were the common ex- 
cuse for running away. Most farm- 
steads had two or three big dogs 
which on long nights were glad to 
find a belated team to chase just 
for diversion. You would wake up 
to find your team tearing wildly 
across the prairie. 

When you were afoot these big 
dogs were sometimes a real menace. 
One night a dog known throughout 
the neighborhood as dangerous 
made a dive for my throat. I par- 
ried it with my instrument bag and 
as he fell backward I placed a l^llet 
in his chest, shooting from my hip 
with the six-shooter I always car- 
ried. That was fast and fine shoot- 
ing and no audience to acclaim it. 

When the roads were good I oc- 
cupied my time by shooting at jack 
ramits and reading books on medi- 
cine and biology. I also acquired a 
reading knowledge of French. Trials 
and dangers often attended coun- 
try drives, and I got a peculiar thrill 
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out of battling the elements when 
nobody else was abroad and no one 
^thought the doctor could make it. 
If a bridge was under water I de- 
ferred to the judgment of my horse, 
and three times he saved my life by 
refusing bridges which I later found 
were washed away. If the roads 
were drifted full of snow I just cut 
•fence wires and took out across the 
field. When the snow was deep a 
■ scoop shovel, wire cutters, hammer 
and lantern were as much a part of 
my equipment as my medicine and 
instrument bags. 

^ The most exasperating trip was 
the hard drive that ended at the 
bedside of a petulant female with a 
headache. Most calls were brought 
by boys on foaming steeds who 
knew only that someone was “ter- 
ribly sick,” and though I made it 
my practice never to refuse a call, I 
always followed this rule: children 
first, next women, then old men, 
adult males, and known hysterics 
last. Children were given priority 
because their violent illnesses de- 
velop suddenly, and hours counted. 
(I'hen, too, as has been facetiously 
remarked, if haste was not exer- 
cised the child might recover before 
the doctor arrived — in which case 
there would be no fee.) 

Neighbors always knew by grape- 
vine telegraph when the doctor had 
been called, and if members of their 
families needed a doctor too they 
hung a sheet on some conspicuous 
object or put up a lantern. I re- 
member that on one trip^ I visited 


seven patients in addition to the 
one for whom I was originally 
called. 

Even more trying than a false 
alarmist were those who invariably 
called the doctor about eleven at 
night. Such calls became more nu- 
merous after telephones came into 
use about the turn of the century. 
One man I knew boasted that he 
never called a doctor before mid- 
night and thus made him earn his 
money. Of course he never paid the 
doctor, so that phrase “earn his 
money," was facetious; and tiring 
of it, 1 phoned him late one night 
that I must see him at once about 
an important matter. He demurred, 
saying he had been asleep and wasn’t 
feeling well. He had caused me the 
same feeling many times. I repeated 
my message and hung up with a 
bang. In about an hour I heard a 
horse clattering down the road. I 
generally arrived at his house after 
the entire family had dropped off 
to sleep, so when he came to my 
door I feigned sleep. When I finally 
admitted him I told him very calmly 
that I wanted him to bring me that 
load of hay he had promised. Neigh- 
bors learned the facts and there- 
after there was a greater respect for 
the doctor’s hours of rest through- 
out that region. 

With the coming of the automo- 
bile new problems arose. At first, 
cars were too expensive and too 
unreliable to be practical for the 
doctor’s country ariving, and were 
merely an unmitigated nuisance 
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which he occasionally met on the 
road. When a team met the un- 
familiar gas wagon they became 
uncontrollable. At night the flicker- 
ing acetylene light added to their 
terror. You could see the light for 
long distances and had to drive into 
a field until the machine wheezed 
slowly past. An unpleasant by- 
product was that one did not dare 
go to sleep in the buggy for fear of 
meeting a car. 

When the circleof my activities as 
surgical consultant became greater, 
it was travel by rail that tried the 
soul. Because most of my calls 
came from small towns, it was nec- 
essary to ride local trains. Some of 
the crews would slow their trains 
through my destination, permit- 
ting me to hop off, when stops were 
not scheduled. But the greatest 
bane of railway travel was the 
country hotel. 

At night the proprietors of these 
horrors would place a lantern on 
the office table and retire. A late 
** guest ” knew that this meant there 
was a room available. After finding 
it, an inspection with the lantern 
was necessary for bedbugs in sum- 
mer and for bed covers in winter. 
All rooms were unheated, so you 
crawled beneath all available covers 
and laid your overcoat on top. In 
most cases the only thing to be de- 
cided was whether or not to take off 
your shoes. If there was frost on 
the musty sheets, you naturally 
left them on. At this late date I can 
regard with equanimity the runsu 


way teams, the dogs, the ditches 
and streams and snowdrifts, but 
the old country hotels ranine still. 

I am glad those days are gone 
forever, both for my sake and that 
of the doctors who will follow me. 
Yet it is possible, after all, that if 
the young doctor of today had to 
make great sacrifices to reach his 
patient, and then sit for hours watch- 
ing the course of the disease, he 
might take a more understanding 
view of the sick human. At least, 
the commercial side of medicine 
would not loom sn large. 

The impression 1 have retained of 
those arduous days was the universal 
helpfulness. A neighbor in distress 
received the voluntary assistance 
of his neighbors. The doctor strug- 
gling to reach his patient received 
every aid. Nobody complained of 
hardships, certainly not the doctor, 
though even the expenses for some 
of his hardest trips came out of his 
own pocket. Underprivileged as 
many of his patients were, they 
knew that essential of the more 
abundant life: the brotherhood of 
man. 

A.t the Bedside 

A I LOOK BACK over my casebooks 
of 40 years ago, I wonder just 
how much real good I did as a 
green young doctor. I relieved suf- 
fering and comforted the patient’s 
friends, but often the medicines I 
dispensed were merely symbols of 
good intentions. 
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The grandmother in any home 
' ^ where I called was always a source 
hf apprehension. She knew that pa- 
tients just got well, for she had fol- 
lowed the course of many cases 
when no medical talent waa avail- 
able, and she was particularly dis- 
posed to scoff at the efforts of a 
young doctor. In the management 
of ordinary diseases she regarded 
herself as superior to him, and often 
she was. Diagnosis of eniptive dis- 
eases, for instance, is not always 
easy and I remember one patient 
whose eruption was atypical. I re- 
^j'^rved judgment. Grandmother ar- 
rived. She gave a sniff or two as she 
untied her bonnet. ‘‘Measles,” she 
remarked tersely. She was rjght, 
though I did not know at the time 
that measles could be diagnosed by 
smell. 

At that time, the usual procedure 
for a doctor when he reached the 
patient's house was to greet the 
gr^jndmother and aunts effusively 
and pat all the kids on the head 
^before approaching the bedside. 
'‘ He greeted the patient with a grave 
look and a pleasant joke. Then he 
felt the pulse, inspected the tongue 
and asked where it hurt. After this, 
he was ready to prescribe. Only the 
more modern men had a thermom- 
eter and a stethoscope. 

I thought all this sociability 
was a waste of time. I passed the 
aged female relatives up, ignored 
the children and proceeded with the 
matter at hand. I had not yet 
learned that most of the things one 
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needs to know in the practice of the 
art of healing never get into the 
books. Fortunately, my careful 
physical examinations impressed 
my patients. Word went out that 
the young doctor “ain’t very civil 
but he is thorough.” 

Two of my first patients were a 
husband and wife with identical 
stomach symptoms. 1 could not 
risk my beginning practice on one 
line of treatment so I gave one 
antacids, the other hydrochloric 
acid. Both promptly recovered. 
They thought it was wonderful that 
while they seemed to be identically 
affected, the young doctor discov- 
ered a difference that required dif- 
ferent treatment. 

The great majority of the coun- 
try doctor’s calls were for trivial or 
obvious conditions: sore throat, 
bronchitis, asthma, lumbago or 
“rheumatiz.” Simple remedies suf- 
ficed and you came a day or two 
later to see how the patient was 
progressing. If there was an injury 
involving the skin you sewed it up 
without ceremony. The patient 
was supposed to submit without a 
squawk. In case of fracture you 
went out in the barnyard and hunted 
a suitable board for a splint. X rays 
were unknown but the results were 
surprisingly good. 

Just kfore I began practicing, 
many women in my community 
died of puerperal fever, due chiefly 
to one doctor who divided his time 
between practicing medicine and 
raising hogs. It was his custom to 
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administer a large dose of ergot to 
hasten labor so he could reach home 
in time to feed the hogs. He some- 
times washed his hands after the 
completion of labor but never be- 
fore. After a digital examination 
he itsed his pants as a towel. 

I have the greatest pleasure in 
reporting that no case of puerperal 
fever ever happened to me or any 
of my assistants. In fact, puerperal 
infection is rare among country 
doctors, though not so rare in cer- 
tain lying-in hospitals. But when 
conducting a labor lone-handed, as 
1 sometimes did, the worst pests 
were those mothers or mothers-in- 
law who urged that something be 
done to hasten labor. These pests I 
set to boiling water, stating that it 
might be necessary to give the pa- 
tient a sitz bath. It takes quite a 
while to boil a tub of water in a 
teakettle, and this kept them busy 
until labor was safely terminated. 

Perpetual JMotion 

T he horse-and-buggy doctor also 
faced graver problems. At the 
top of these stood epidemics of 
typhoid fever. My introduction to 
the disease was an epidemic of i6 
cases scattered over a wide terri- 
tory, requiring a great deal of time 
for many weeks. It was supposed 
that an attentive doctor would see 
each patient at least once a day 
and during the most critical period 
several times a day. When the stage 
of highest temperature and delirium 


was reached, professional opinion 
of that day demanded cold spong- 
ing. There being no trained nurse, 
it fell to the doctor’s lot to do the 
job. Two hours spent bathing a 
delirious patient seems quite a long 
time, especially when for six days 
you have had no sleep except in a 
buggy. At the end of that grueling 
summer I emulated my patients 
and took typhoid fever myself. 

During the summer season di- 
gestive-tract diseases wxre com- 
mon, particularly among children, 
and when I was Aot sponging ty- 
phoid patients I was giving enemas 
to convulsed babies. Doing this, I 
have no doubt, saved the lives of 
many children. There was no ice, 
no sanitation, and there were few 
window screens. The art of feeding 
babies was not known then as it is 
now, and acute convulsions were 
much more common. Many chil- 
dren died in that dreaded ‘‘second 
summer.” 

When word came that a baby 
was in convulsions, I dropped every- 
thing else and hastened to attend. I 
have since done many desperate 
lifesaving operations, but nothing 
gives me so much pleasure as the 
memory of those battles with con- 
vulsed babies. To see the contracted 
limbs relax, the head lift itself from 
the depths of the pillow; to see the 
light return to the mother’s eyes, 
and the smile to her lips — that is 
one of the greatest experiences in 
life. Nearly all my babies recov- 
ered, whereas those my colleagues 
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treated with opiates died. That 

i ave me my real start. The word 
rent out, “That young doc stays 
with them.” 

Tlie Valley of the Shadow 

fN THE old days we all remained 
with our patients during their 
last hours. We saw to it that they 
did not suffer. I have sat beside the 
bed of many patients who retained 
consciousness to the last, talking of 
casual things until they fell asleep. 

^ There was no fear. The saddest 
^If'jht was at the deathbed of an old 
couple who had lived together many 
years. Both had pneumonia. I 
watched the passing of the dged 
wife and then went to see the hus- 
band. I made not a sound. “Moth- 
er’s dead?” he queried. I did not 
need to answer. He closed his eyes, 
folded his hands over his chest, 
and in a short time he also was 
dead. Don’t ask me the meaning. 

Doctors nowadays generally do 
^ot stay with their patients during 
the last scene. What could they ac- 
complish by remaining? Scientifi- 
cally nothing; humanly much. I 
know of what I speak. In the dark- 
est hour of my own life, at the 
deathbed of my daughter, on one 
side was the magnificent nurse, on 
the other side the incomparable 
Dr. Campbell, calmly applying 
measures of resuscitation which he 
and I knew were utterly futile. 
Yet futile though it was, the battle 
of these professions inspired an in- 


describable measure of comfort. If 
my presence in a similar situation 
ever brought equal comfort to any- 
one, it was more worth while than 
anything else 1 have done. 

In most cases death is preceded 
by a dulling of the mental proc- 
esses as the circulation to the brain 
lessens due to the failing heart. 
Those who die just go to sleep. 
Anyone who has ever become un- 
conscious during an illness has ex- 
perienced the sensation of death. 
It is not the dying but the living 
who suffer. Our mission in life is to 
lessen human suffering as much as 
we can. 

Kitchen Surgery 

Y oung doctors nowadays think 
that without a hospital, opera- 
tions are not }X)ssible. I'hat is a sub- 
conscious salving of their own inca- 
pacity. I have been privileged to 
work for many years under the most 
favorable conditions in hospital ai>- 
pointments and with capable as- 
sistants, but some of my best work 
was done in the country kitchens 
under what would now be called 
very bad conditions. 

The story of kitchen surgery 
should not be lost, because it pre- 
sents many lessons which could be 
of value today. The kitchen suigeon 
had to be content with the barest 
essentials, so he learned what the 
essentials were and how to use 
them. That is more than many 
modem surgeons know. 
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I know from experience that 
clean, rapid operating will do more 
to minimize infections than all the 
face masks ever inflicted on a docile 
profession. Surgeons bedeck their 
faces with raiment and fine linen 
until the operating rooms look like 
an Oriental harem. This uncomfort- 
able garb, I believe, tends to slow 
operating and bungle technique. 

During the time I was doing 
kitchen surgery I was also teaching 
bacteriology. In order to determine 
the likelihood of infection from ex- 
haled breath, I exposed two sets of 
gelatin plates to the air. One set 1 
placed before me so that they were 
exposed to my breath as I worked. 
I'he other set I placed at the oppo- 
site end of my worktable. There was 
no difference in the number of col- 
onies in the two sets of plates. I re- 
peated this experiment many times. 
If the surgeon keeps his mouth 
closed, a mask is unnecessary. The 
placing of innumerable sterile cloths 
about the site of operation is es- 
thetic, but ridiculous. If one is care- 
ful to keep the instruments away 
from the area of skin not washed, no 
sterile linens are needed. They serve 
but to handicap the operator, and 
five layers are no more sterile than 
one. The latest stunt is to pin a 
towel on the surgeon’s back, though 
the chances are he does not intend 
to sit on the wound. 

The biggest factor in aseptic op- 
erating is the rapid performance of 
the operation. Tissues long exposed 
to the air heal more slowly, and form 


a much more favorable culture me- 
dium for the growth of bacteria 
than do recently severed tissues. 
During my early years I had a very 
illuminating experience. We had a 
surgeon in our hospital who was an 
expert anatomist and had had vast 
clinical experience, so that he was 
not fearful to do long arm strokes 
and sharp dissection. He tried to 
learn aseptic technique late in life 
and he did not learn it well. He 
made many ludicrous violations of 
technique as we young fellows 
viewed it. Yet lie had fewer infec- 
tions! He completed operations in 
15 minutes that took the rest of us 
hours. We were so occupied with 
aseptic technique that we failed to 
operate rapidly. He was doing 
kitchen surgery in a hospital. 

The chief disadvantages of kitch- 
en surgery were two: the fatigue 
of the journey — often a long dis- 
tance — to the home of the pa- 
tient, and the labor of preparing pa- 
tient and environment with our 
own hands. Then, too, the kitchen 
surgeon had no one but himself to 
consult with. He alone had to de- 
cide what was the risk of operation 
and what would become of the pa- 
tient if no operation were performed. 
Would he want the operation done 
on himself if he were the patient? In 
the circumstances, gall bladders 
and appendicial abscesses were 
drained whereas the organs might 
be removed if he were operating in 
a present-day hospital. So, forced 
to conservatism, finding the results 
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better, he adopted it as a principle, 
^ a lesson most modern surgeons 
"lave forgotten. 

But suppose he decided to oper- 
ate. While his instruments boiled in 
the family dishpan, the surgeon 
visited with the patient and em- 
ployed this opportunity to teniove 
any fear he or she might have. Some- 
times a facetious patient woiikl ptx>- 
diice a whetstone and oifer to 
shaq^en the “tools.” Occasionally 
his services were accepted. 'I'his was 
suj)posed to be the height of humor. 
I think so still. 

The kitchen table was then pre- 
/jj^red for the operation, or, if not 
suitable, a doc^r could be removed 
from its hinges and placed on j^t^r- 
rels. The parlor table was divested 
of the Bible and photograph album 
and converted into an instrument 
table. This done, the conveniences 
approached those of a hospital, with 
the advantage that here there was 
no nurse to grab the instruments, 
rub off real or imaginary blood, and 
place them somewhere out of reach, 
^'hey stayed in the dishpan. After 
automobiles came into use you ran 
the car up to the window of the 
room and turned on the headlights. 
A looking glass, held by a friend, 
deflected the light on the site of op- 
eration. There is no better illumina- 
tion. Of course, if the friend fainted 
one had to get another helper — 
preferably a woman. Women rarely 
faint at the sight of blood. 

Sometimes in emergencies, or in 
cold weather, the patient was only 
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partly undressed. Local anesthesia 
without any assistant was the usual 
layout. The mortality was no 
greater than it is in the modern hos- 
pital, and by degrees I came to do 
anything in the whole field of sur- 
gery with local anesthesia, which I 
preferred to chloroform or ether. 

I look back on those days with 
unadulterated pleasure. Kitchen 
surgery, however arduous, oflFered 
variety and exhilaration. I have 
done alK)ut every operation known 
to surgery in the kitchen. No doubt 
about it, 1 saved many lives, and 
made many friendships which have 
endured. The coming generation of 
surgeons will not have a like experi- 
ence. They will have to accept the 
word of the old kitchen surgeons 
that all that is needed for a good 
operation is a good surgeon and a 
patient. 

The Personal Touch 

P erhaps the most important 
tiling we old family doctors have 
learned is that the practice of medi- 
cine is an art. To discern what is 
disease and what emotion in many 
cases tries the skill of the most as- 
tute. Forty years ago there were 
few “female complaints,” for in- 
stance, because women were too 
busy to have them. Now those com- 
plaints make up a large part of prac- 
tice, and nothing in medicine 
requires such skillful handling. 

Emotional tensions alone may 
produce disease symptoms. Many 
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a “chronic” appendix was removed, 
to no avail, before it became recog- 
nized that there is no such thing. 
Behind the symptoms of many a 
married woman lies fear or hate or 
grief. The family doctor knows that 
the human being is primarily an 
animal actuated by biological urges 
which must be harmonized with 
Christian ethics. If you are in trou- 
ble, go to him. He knows that time 
will often bring the remedy if he 
can protect the patient from the 
surgeon. 

The psychology of the chronic 
complainer is made up of introspec- 
tion and self-pity. Many a victim of 
“stomach trouble” has simply too 
much to eat and too little to do. Yet 
these patients are not necessarily 
malingerers. Often they are tragic, 
and the specialist who declares that 
there is nothing wrong may cause 
disaster. Without known cause a 
schoolteacher aged 22 suddenly be- 
came unable to swallow. For ten 
days she took only a little water, 
and emaciated markedly. I intro- 
duced against her protest a stomach 
tube of large dimensions. I was quite 
sure that this single treatment would 
result in a cure; if not, it would 
have to be repeated. It was a com- 
plete cure and the patient ate nor- 
mally. Two weeks later, when a 
specialist informed her father that 
there was nothing actually wrong 
with the girl and he berated her for 
causing him needless expense, the 
daughter at once relapsed into her 
depressive condition. Actually emo- 


tional difficulties were to blame. I 
later learned the name of the faith- 
less lover. , 

Many patients respond to seda- 
tives and understanding. Sometimes 
you can even make them see them- 
selves in a true light. A childless 
woman, aged 45, complained to me 
of everything in the book. I ex- 
plained that nervousness in many 
cases is not a disease but a state and 
one must learn to live with oneself; 
that much of the great work of the 
world is done by nervous people — 
and so on. She petulantly remarked, 
“I don't see why I can't have good 
health like other women.” “Mad- 
am,” I replied, “there has never 
been a method discovered whereby 
one can repaint a Model T and 
make a Packard out of it.” The 
very gruffness of my reply so shocked 
her that it made quite a new woman 
out of her. 

Incidentally, of all animals the 
most pestiferous is the neurasthenic 
male. You can sense the business 
condition of the country by his stom- 
ach complaints. Curiously enough, 
a patient who constantly complains 
of a disease rarely has it. The man 
who blurts out, “Doc, I got a can- 
cer in my stomach,” never once in 
my experience has been so afflicted. 

When, on the other hand, a seri- 
ous disease exists and a cure is un- 
likely, the problem which a doctor 
must face is whether or not the facts 
should be told. This is an individual 
problem. Patients with heart dis- 
ease, for example, may with proper 
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management have many years of 
^.usefulness before them. But a tact- 
less warning of even the true con- 
dition may so frighten them as to 
cause disaster. Other patients con- 
vince the doctor by their bearing 
that they want the truth at once. 
A huge mountain of a man, a noted 
sheriff of the Southwest, came to 
me. His opening remark was: 
am told you tell the truth. I want 
to know if I have a cancer and if 
you can do anything for it.” I told 
him he had a cancer and that it was 
inoperable. After he had dressed he 
. ;:i?marked, “I thank you. What are 
^cne chaiges?” “Nothing,” I replied. 
“Don't do business that way,” he 
said. He laid a ten-dollar bill ou/the 
table and walked majestically down 
the hall, head up, shoulders back. 
He had faced death many times in 
his career and did not fear it now. 
His magnificent personality lives 
with me still. He was a man. 

Sometimes the situations take on 
other forms. I once had a fine old 
. gentleman with cancer of the stom- 
"^h. I told him that all I could do 
was to relieve, in a measure, his 
pain. He expressed the wish that 
his suffering would terminate quickly. 
If so, his wife and daughter would 
be left with some money, but the 
expense of long care would leave 
them without resources. Soon after 
I left his bedside he drank carbolic 
acid, with which, unknown to me, 
he had provided himself. He died 
as he lived, unafraid, actuated by 
devotion to his family. 
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When the doctor's problem is 
complicated by organic disease as- 
sociated with a state of grief and 
operative procedure is indicated, a 
desire to die to follow the mate un- 
doubtedly militates against recovery. 
I have seen so much that when an 
old person combats even an obvi- 
ous lifesaving operation, I do not 
urge it. There is a golden rule no 
one dares ignore. 

Medicine Today 

T hese are the experiences of an 
old family doctor. To say that 
doctors nowadays should begin with 
general practice, as we did, would 
be as reasonable as to say that be- 
cause I started with a horse and 
buggy, they should. 

Never has progress in medical 
knowledge been so swift as during 
the period of my activities. From 
the “two courses of lectures of five 
months each” called for in the 
medical school catalogue I read in 
1886, it is a long road to the present 
requirement of four years of nine 
months each, to which must be 
added at least a year of interneship. 
Today the public can rest assur^ 
that medical graduates are compe- 
tent practitioners. As diagnosti- 
cians they are capable far beyond 
the dreams of the best doctors of 
half a century ago. But one thing 
they too will find when they go into 
practice is that the art of medicine 
may be acquired only by harmoniz- 
ing the science they have learned 
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with the vagaries of the human 
animal. Science avails little, in 
dealing with individuals, without 
that intimate relationship between 
doctor and patient which the fam- 
ily doctor learned to cultivate and 
resj)ect. 

Modern medicine can claim, with 
truth, that most of the successful 
therapeutic means of combatting 
epidemics have been discovered or 
invented within the past 50 years. 
Whenever the old infectious dis- 
eases — diphtheria, smallpox, ty- 
phoid fever --ocair in some com- 
munity, scjmeone has been remiss 
in his duty. For, even with the 
scientific weapons at hand, only 
eternal vigilance gains immunity 
from them. The government health 
service, the state board of health, 
the county health officer — all are 
constantly active. But the public, 
prone to forget the devastation of 
disease in an earlier generation, is 
often slow to cooperate in health 
measures. An old country doctor 
cannot forget. 

After 60 years, I can still hear 
the helpless prayers that filled the 
countryside when diphtheria ap- 
peared. But Robert Koch began 
to grow bacteria on his wife's 
kitchen stove, and the end was 
diphtheria antitoxin. Diphtheria, 
for instance, could be wiped off the 
face of the earth today if the pub- 
lic would do its part. But the pub- 
lic has never demanded medical 


progress! So far as public demand is 
concerned, the world might still be 
enjoying all the infectious diseases 
in their pristine glory. When the 
public has become articulate about 
medicine it has been to criticize 
advancement. Advance has come 
from within the profession itself. 

What has been the motive for 
medical progress? Doctors, like 
other human beings, wish to escape 
pain, defeat, failure. The death of a 
])atient means all three of these. By 
the time a doctor reaches three- 
score years and ten his mind is full 
of tragic memories; theunexplained 
infection, the heart block, the throm- 
bosis. Surgeons of long experience 
consciously or unconsciously long 
for the day when they shall do their 
last operation. Their successes, 
though vastly predominant, come 
to be taken as a matter of course 
and are forgotten; their failures 
will not down. A friend once found 
De Condoyle, the great scientist, 
hard at work late at night. The 
friend remarked that he must love 
his work — the professor was then 
80 years of age. “No,” replied the 
old man, “it is not love of science 
that drives me. It is to drown my 
grief.” 

There is no consolation if a 
patient dies. Feeling the responsx- 
oility, the doctor has a greater urge 
to prevent its recurrence; and on 
such fundamental urges progress 
depends. 



My Mother's Other Sow 

Condensed from "Margaret Ogilvy” 
James M. Barrie 


I HAD a brother who was far away 
at school. I remember very lit- 
tle about him, only that he was 
a merry-faced boy who ran like a 
squirrel up a tree and shook the 
cherries into my lap. When he was 
13 and I was half his age the terrible 
news came, and the face of my 
mother was awful in its calmness as 
^e set off to get between Death and 
boy. We trooped with her down 
the brae to the station. She had bid- 
den us good-bye with that fighting 
face when my father came out of 
the telegraph office and said husk- 
ily, "He’s gone!” Then we turned 
very quietly and went home again 
up the little brae. 

That is how my mother got her 
soft face and her pathetic ways and 
her large charity, and why other 
mothers ran to her when they had 
a child. She was always delicate 
from that hour, and for many months 
she was very ill. 

It was shortly after that first day 
that my older sister came to me 
with anxious face and told me to go 
to my mother and remind her that 
she still had another boy. I went ex- 
citedly, but the room was dark, and 
when I heard the door shut and no 
sound came from the bed I was 
afraid, and I stood still. I suppose I 


was breathing hard, or perhaps cry- 
ing, for after a time I heard a list- 
less voice that had never been list- 
less before say, "Is that you?” I 
think the tone hurt me, for I made 
no answer, and then the voice said 
more anxiously, "Is that you?” 
again. I thought it was the dead boy 
she was speaking to, and I said in a 
little lonely voice, "No, it’s no 
him, it’s just me.” Then I heard a 
cry, and my mother turned in bed, 
and though it was dark I knew she 
was holding out her arms. 

After that I sat; a great deal in her 
bed trying to make her forget him, 
and if I saw anyone out of doors do 
something that made the others 
laugh I immediately hastened to 
that dark room and did it before 
her. I suppose I was an odd little 
figure; I have been told that my 
anxiety to brighten her gave my 
face a strained look and put a tremor 
into the joke (I would stand on my 
head in the bed, my feet against the 
wall, and then cry excitedly, "Are 
you laughing, mother?”) and per- 
haps what made her laugh was 
something I was unconscious of, 
but she did laugh suddenly now and 
then, whereupon I screamed exult- 
antly to my sister to come and see 
the sight, but by the time she came 
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the soft face was wet again. 'I'hus I 
was deprived of some of my glory, 
and I remember once only making 
her laugh before witnesses. I kept a 
record of her laughs on a piece of 
paper, a strcjke for each. There were 
five strokes the first time I showed 
it t<j the doctor, and when their 
meaning was explained to him, he 
laughed so boisterously that I cried, 
“ I wish that was one of hers!*’ Then 
he was sympathetic, and said that 
if I showed the paf)er to mother now 
and told her that these were her five 
laughs he thought I might win an- 
other. I did as he bade me, and not 
only did she laugh then but again 
when I put that laugh down, so 
that though it was really one laugh 
with a tear in the middle I counted 
it as two. 

My sister told me not to sulk 
when my mother lay thinking of 
him, but to try to get her to talk 
about him. I did not see how this 
could make her the merry mother 
she used to be, but 1 was told that 
if 1 could not do it nobody could, 
and this made me eager to begin. 
At first I was often jealous, stop- 
ping her fond memories with the 
cry, “ Do you mind nothing about 
me?” but that did not last; its 
place was taken by an intense de- 
sire (again, I think, my sister must 
have breathed it into life) to be- 
come so like him that even my 
mother should not see the differ- 
ence, and many and artful were the 


questions I put to that end. Then I 
practiced in secret, but after a 
whole week had passed 1 ^as still 
rather like m)’self. He had such a 
cheery v/ay of whistling, she had 
told me, it had always brightened 
her at her work, and when he 
whistled he stood with his legs 
apart, and his hands in the pockets 
of his knickerbockers. I decided to 
trust to this, so one day after I had 
learned his whistle (every boy of 
enterprise invents a whistle of his 
own) from boys who had been his 
comrades, I secretly put on a suit 
of his clothes, which fitted me many^ ' 
years afterward, and slipped into 
my mother’s room. Quaking, yet so 
pleased, I stood still until she saw 
me, and then — how it must have 
hurt her! — “Listen!” I cried in a 
glow of triumph, and I stretched 
my legs wide apart and plunged 
my hands into the pockets of 
my knickerbockers, and began to 
whisde. 

After some months, her face rip- 
pled with mirth as before, and her 
laugh, that 1 had tried so hard to 
force, came running home again. 
But I never made her forget the 
bit of her that was dead. When I 
became a man and he was still a 
boy of 13, I wrote a paper called 
“ Dead this Twenty Years,” which 
was about a similar tragedy in an- 
other woman’s life, and it is the 
only thing I have written that she 
never spoke about. 
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The Kid from 43 rd Street, 
by Beverly Smith — Eamon 
de Valera, American>born 
Irishman, who went through 
fantastic adventures to turn a long-lost 
cause into the reality of a unified independ- 
ent Ireland, and succeeded as well in 
changing British policy. 

Churchmen Crusade Against Capital- 
ism, by Arthur Bartlett — Strongly organ- 
ized minority groups in the churches — 
particularly in Congregational and Chris- 
tian churches — are advocating a ‘‘Christian 
l^mmonwcalth " to take the place of the 
ent capitalist system. 

What! No Square Wheels? by Joseph Q. 
Riznik — Auto manufacturers receive hun- 
dreds of suggestions from car ownertf-’^ 
many of them fantastic, some practical — 
and spend lots of time and money trying 
them out. 



Patronage and the New 
Deal, by James A. Farley — 
The “patronage czar” of 
the New Deal frankly states 
his views concerning political jobs and tells 
how they have been handled. In this second 
part of his story of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration, Mr. Farley includes shrewd com- 
ments on members of the “Brain Trust,” 
Huey Long, Arthur £. Morgan, which 
throw new light on such episodes as the 
departure of Raymond Moley and Lewis 
Douglas from the Roosevelt ranks. 

Six Men in Sneakers, by Stanley Frank 
— A new football game, especially adapted 
to small schools and younger boys, is sweep- 
ing the country. The equipment is inexpen- 
sive, chances for injuries negligible, and 
there are only six men on a side. First 
played in a small Nebraska town four years 
ago, 2000 teams will be at it this fall. 


America’s Torture Cham- 
BER, by Anthony M. Turano 
. — The enforced silence, dun- 
<4^ns and grim discipline of 
th^ federal prison at Alcatraz have caused 
numerous suicides and cases of insanity 
among prisoners. Mr. Turano suggests that 
instead of subjecting inmates to such medi- 
eval tortures, it might be kinder to shoot 
them. 

How to Rio a Bull Market, by Law- 
rence Dennis — The Administration uses 
inflation and deflation for its own purposes 
and the conservatives are caught either 
way. They can only recapture leadership 
by convincing the people that they con meet 
a crisis better than the New Dealers can — 
^ and as yet they have not made a move in 
that dimtion. 


Soviet Propaganda’s Final 
Flop, by William Henry 
Chamberlin — Russia’s new 
“democratic” constitution 
has obviously failed to impress the world, 
while the wholesale executions have im- 
pressed it a great deal. Friends of Com- 
munism are now falling back on saying “At 
least things are better than they were un- 
der the Czars.” But Mr. Chamberlin draws 
some parallels which throw considerable 
doubt upon even that defense. 

Do You Suffer from Heart Disease? by 
William M. Kinney, M.D. — Heart disease 
is not as prevalent as many people believe 
despite its apparent top-ranking as cause of 
death. Vitol statistics, declares Dr. Kinney, 
“are a mass of inaccurate data compiM 
largely by incompetent observers.” 
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The Wall Street Explosion Mvsterv, 
by Edmund Gilligan — A bomb exploded 
in noon-day Wall Street in 1920, killing 30 
and injuring hundreds. Who drove the old 
wagon which carried the bomb and what 
was his motive P 

The Death of Capitalism, by Bruce 
Bliven — Our society has to be reorganized 
whether wc like it or not, says the New 
Republic editor. Wc can't keep fighting over 
world markets, and the only new frontier is 
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the moon, hence a planned economy is 
necessary and possible. He chides the con- 
servatives for their alarm at Deal 
regimentation. 

The Impossible War with Japan, by 
George Fielding Eliot — Japan’s destiny 
lies in Asia, we have nothing to gain from 
fighting, and the Pacific is too big. Our 
military and naval staffs, in asking stronger 
defenses, hold that as long as we can protect 
our own shores, war will not come. 
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Cleveland: A City Col- 
lapses, by Walter Abbott — 

Cleveland is a failure as a 
great city, declares Mr. Ab- 
bott, because “she has consistently canon- 
ized her crooks and hacks and ignored the 
half<dozen honest and able men she pos- 
sesses." She has permitted herself to be 
taken through the financial wringer by a 
series of promoters and looted by politi- 
cians. 

I, the Happy Introvert, by Spey ton 
Henry — Who says the back-slapping ex- 
trovert is a superior person? Not this writer, 
who takes psychologists and teachers' col- 
leges to task for their meager personality 
standards. 

The Pari-Mutuel Myth, by Harlan Trott 
— 'Fhc pari-mutuel system of race- track bet- 
ting, claimed to be scientifically fair by the 
proponents of legalized gambling, is shown, 
by mathematical demonstration, to be 
merely another means of fleecing the suckers. 


No College for My Son, 
by James Carroll — A father, 
himself apillege man, reasons 
that his son is neither a 
scholar, an artist nor a genius, that four« 
years at college would break his connection 
with his home community, and that the 
money that would thus be spent will in- 
stead give the boy a good start in business. 
Are Housewives Slaves? — A debate be- 
tween Sara S. Moser, who says that many 
women do not want to — and should not 
have to — limit their lives to the instinctive 
level of homemaking, and Mrs. Ralph 
Borsodi, who holds that homemaking is a 
creative career infinitely more sati^ying 
and better paid than most outside jobs 
which women get. 

Monogamy for Men, by Rupert Young — 
Affairs with other women, even in the “civ- ' 
ilized" manner, inevitably destroy the in- 
tegrity of a marriage, declares one who tried 
it and recovered in time. 
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China and Japan: Second 
Year, by Nathaniel Peffer — 

After a year of fighting it is 
apparent that Japan will 
never win a derisive victory and that the 
longer the war drags on the weaker Japan 
becomes. The situation holds dangerous 
possibilities of intervention and world 
struggle for control of China. 


Morgan and Morgan and 
Lilienthal, by Willson 
Whitman — What the three 
TVA directors are really like 
and why thrir personaliries, especially that 
of Dr. Arthur £. Morgan, reveal the real 
reason for the sensational controversy. 
How the Scandinavians Do It, by Mar- 
quis W. Childs — The author of Sweden: 
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The Middle Way analyzes the political 
set-up in Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
^^d shows how labor governments are able 
16 remain in power with the support of 
farmers and the middle class. 

The Doctors Face Revolt, by Avis D. 
Carlson — Another severe criticism of the 
medical profession for its opposition to co- 
operative or group plans of medical care. 

In an American Factor v, by Stoyan 
Pribichevich — A Jugoslavian political ex- 
ile who came to America four years ago tells 


of his experiences as a factory worker in 
Cleveland. His observations of his follow 
workers, most of whom were also of foreign 
extraction, throw interesting light on what 
the workers really think of their country, 
of their lives, and of their bosses. 

The Story of the Davis Cup, by John R. 
Tunis — By a series of dramatic vignettes 
of crucial matches from 1903 to the present, 
a tennis expert shows how the Davis Cup 
contest has grown from an informal affair 
into a highly oiganized international event. 


Mr. Milquetoast in the 
Sry, by J. C. Furnas — The 
airlines' recent offer to carry 
.wives free is but one of the 
y^ves in a campaign to overcome the pub- 
lics fear of air travel. Much of the campaign 
is directed at women, who are inclined to 
make their husbands stay on the groun^ 
Elbert Hubbard, by Frederick Lewis 
Allen — The Sage of East Aurora left a lu- 
crative soap business to found a socialistic 
community of craftsmen and ended as the 
first glorifier of big business. 


Romantic Business, by Wil- 
liam A. Lydgate — “The 
world's outstan£ng exponent 
of plush journalism," Fsr- 
tune owes its success to man's basic love of 
gossip, especially about the other follow's 
business. Here is the story of how Fortune 
is put together, and the men who do it. 
Jetsam, by Polly Simpson MacManus — A 
poignant scene foom real life, written by a 
woman who picked up a jobless family on 
the road and gave them a lift through a 
steel mill district where a strike was going on. 
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"weil Scbuscbnig^ Kurt von 

* Iril Chanting 

JL JL in unison, columns of 
young men wearing armbands of 
the Fatherland Front marched up 
and down Vienna’s Kaemtner- 
strasse. Here and there stood blade- 
uniformed officers of Schusdmigg’s 
j^te guard — watching devdop- 
ttients, ready to call their 5000 loyal 
troopers, who could have turned 
Hitler's “oonque8t**of Austria into 
abkodbath. 

The air ciasfcM tendon. In 

GMtt.TM 4igenqr, 

' stood a 

of griQvif^l^i^tttmmed 
in bv poGoct Matttyt#ty rduaed 
to etplers to ami OQ. 
neariiy windowf am every 


walk vantage point the Vienna pop- 
ulace giq>^, — an amused but 
essendiuly indiSerent audience^ as 
th^ have bean through the cen- 
turies. It was Friday, March iith; 
the tim^ rix p.m. 

Three hours later crowds were 
surging up and down the sane 
street chanting, "HeU Hitlert Sitg 
Heitl” Swastika armbands had iqp> 
peared as thoi^h by magic. Many 
of those 1 saw were oie same pei^e 
who had been shouring for *'our 

Kurt.” 

To understand this most anuw. 
ii^ upset that modem Europe bus 
ever .seen, one must understand die 
centm fmn, Kurt von Sdmsdb- 
n^ Hi|^ educated in n spirit «f 
strict eenseirvRti8% In Gved ttiroq^ 
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his political career in the cloistered 
halls of the Ministry of Education 
— until the* murder of Dollfuss sud- 
denly brought him, without experi- 
ence, into the arena of European 
affairs. 

As Chancellor of Austria, Schusch- 
nigg’s deep-seated peculiarities be- 
came apparent. He despised the 
ignorance of the man in the street. 
His speeches were brilliant, but far 
above the level of the masses. He 
was intensely suspicious, and hated 
personal contact with people. His 
ministers had to report in writing, 
were received only in the most ur- 
gent cases. Leaders who probably 
could have saved Austria went to 
him with excellent plans. They came 
out utterly defeated, frozen tight 
by that wintry personality. He 
would take no advice. 

Only one man was in position to 
force advice on the Chancellor. 
Austria's hard-drinking, loose-liv- 
ing glamour boy, Prince Starhem- 
berg, had organized the semimili- 
tary Heimwehr, Austria’s only real 
bulwark against the Titan of the 
North. Schuschnigg detested Star- 
hemberg for his easy popularity, 
and set to work to wreck him. When 
Schuschnigg finally was able to dis- 
solve the Heimwehr — “in the in- 
terests of the state” — thousands 
of trained men, out of a job, fell 
easy prey to the Nazi organization. 

With similar shortsightedness, 
Schuschnigg dealt with the work- 
ers. They hated the Dollfiiss- 


Schuschnigg regime, but they hated 
Nazism even more. Time and again, 
their leaders came to plead with the 
Chancellor to organize them in de- 
fense of the country. But he did not 
want to deal with “these proletar- 
ians” himself, and refused to depu- 
tize the job for fear of the laTOr 
leader becoming too powerful. 

The majority of the Austrian 
people suffered from almost incred- 
ible political laziness and cowardice. 
The population was divided into 
three strata: The active, fanatic 
Patriots, the equally active Nazis 
— both small groups; and the huge 
mass of people who gossiped in cof- 
fee houses and were theoretically 
Nazi one day. Patriotic the next. 
When the brown terror swept over 
Austria, Schuschnigg had nothing 
to fall back on. 

In January, 1938, the French 
Ambassador in Berlin, M. Fran- 
gois-Poiicet, received word that the 
Nazi agents in Vienna had been 
doubled and were apparently pre- 
paring a Putsch, The ambassador 
called on the German Foreign Min- 
ister to ask whether the Fubrer had 
plans for Austria. He was told that 
Hitler would abide by the terms of 
the agreement of last July for the 
“betterment of Austro-German re- 
lations” implicitly. That agreement 
had' hem made at Mussolini’s ur- 
genjt request. Far be it from Ger- 
mahy to disregard the Duce’s 
wishes, and so on. M. Fransois- 
Poncet depa,rted, only to discover a 
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few 4ays later that Hitler had 
recendy said to a gathering of his 
intimates, "I must have Si^usch- 
1 nigg’s head — and soon." Dis- 
‘ covered further that the FSbrer 
thought Mussolini was now too 
embroiled with Great Britain to re- 
sist even the annexation of Austria. 

Hitler ordered his ambassador in 
Vienna, Von Papen, to speed up his 
preparations. Papen’s gift for in- 
trigue has no equal in Europe to- 
day. Every important man in the 
Austrian government, press and in- 
dustry was invited to the German 
Embassy, sumptuously wined and 
dined, an^ just incidentally, probed 
Kor his fealty to Schuschnigg. Aid- 
ing Papen were The German Travel 
Agency, which formed the rallying 
point of the Vienna Nazis; and the 
G)mmittee of Seven, formed in the 
“spirit of the July agreement for* 
the betterment of Austro-German 
relations," actually, the executive 
committee for the coming Puticb. 
The Conunittee recdved a detailed 
plan, O.K.’d by Rudolf Hess, Hit- 
ler’s assistant, tor the “ revolution " 
^which was to take place on T day, 
to be followed by a German in- 
vasion. 

At that point the General Staffin 
Berlin went on strike. They had re- 
peatedly warned ilfitler that such a 
st^ would mean war. A war for 
which Germany was in no way pre- 
pared. But on Februi^ 4 th, the 
Ffifinr removed the entire conserva- 
tive.element of the army command 
— die men who had threatened 


mass resignation when Hitler, after 
the bombing of the cruiser Deutsch- 
land, threatened to send, troops 
en masse to Spain. General Von 
Reichenau, boundlessly ambitious, 
was made Hider’s war lord. 

Now Hider was ready to go 
ahead. But he couldn’t march into 
Austria without an excuse. 

Papen was sent to call on Chan- 
cellor Schuschnigg. Hider would 
like to see him at Berchtesgaden. 
He wanted to remove the causes of 
unrest between Berlin and Vienna. 
They would talk as brother to 
brother. 

Schuschnigg was adamant. He 
would not go. A police raid on the 
offices of the Committee of Seven 
had brought to light the Putsch 
plan. Schuschnigg said frankly that 
under the circumstances he could 
expect nothing but treachery. 

Then Papen sought out the man 
whom he had prepared and held 
in readiness for the day. One of 
Schuschnigg’s few trust^ friends 
was Dr. Guido Schmidt, the Foreign 
Minister. And this man was to be 
his Brutus. Schmidt was inordi- 
nately vain. Papen flattered him, 
promised him a great career if he 
would further the German cause. 
Time and again, Schuschnigg’s ad- 
visers wsm^ him against Schmidt. 
Mussolini himself cautioned Schusch- 
nigg that “your right hand 
plunge a dagger in your back." But 
the Chancellor would hear nothing 
against his “good old school friend." 

Day after day, “good friend" 
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Schmidt dinned into the Chancel- 
lor's ears that he must go to Berch- 
tesgaden. Hitler was friendly. Hitler 
realized that Schuschnigg's evidence 
about the perfidy of the Committee 
of Seven would turn world opinion 
against Germany. Schuschnigg was 
in a strong position. Schuschnigg 
should go and settle the Austro- 
German difficulties once and for 
all. 

Finally Schuschnigg telephoned 
to Rome to ask Mussolini's advice. 
“My dear friend,” said the Duce, 
“I have absolute faith in your 
judgment. Do as you like.” That 
meant to Schuschnigg, “Mussolini 
doesn't care.” Pressure from Berlin 
was increasing; German troops were 
being massed near the frontier. Per- 
haps some agreement could be made 
that would remove this terrible fear 
from Central Europe. 

On the evening of February 1 1 th, 
in strict secrecy, Schuschnigg left 
for Berchtesgaden. With him were 
his “good friend” Schmidt, Am- 
bassador Von Papen, and a young 
secretary. 

The next morning he entered the 
study of Hitler's palatial Berghof. 
Without a word of greeting. Hitler 
b^an a violent tirade. “You Jesuit 
• • You assassin of Planetta (the 
murderer of Dollfuss) . . • You 
are playing your last card. • . .” 
Schuschnigg stared at the ceiling. 
Only once during these “terrible 
two hours,” Schuschnigg said after- 
ward, did Hitler interrupt himself. 
The Austrian Chancellor, an in- 


veterate smoker, reached for his 
cigarette case. 

“Smoking here is forbidden!” 
screamed the Fuhrer. 

Abruptly Hitler pressed *a but- 
ton. General Von Reichenau, Gen- 
eral Keitel and Press Chief Doctor 
Dietrich came in. 

“Tell the Chancellor,” sneered 
Hitler, “what preparations we have 
made in case he refuses to concede 
our demands.” 

The generals were explicit: 200,- 
000 men and 800 planes were ready 
to cross the border. 

Hitler produced (he draft of an 
agreement containing eleven para- 
graphs practically placing Austria 
under Nazi regime, demanded that 
Schuschnigg sign it at once. Then 
again anou^urstwithstampingand 
shrieking. “Good friend” Schmidt 
tried to persuade Schuschnigg to 
accept most of the conditions. The 
Chancellor finally said he would 
accept three: Appointment of the 
Nazi, Seyss-Inquart, as Minister of 
the Interior, a general political 
amnesty, and the admission of Nazis 
into the Fatherland FrontI Further 
than that he could not go without 
consulting President Miklas. After 
another hour of Hitlerian .tirade, 
the Fubrer growled that he would 
accept Schuschnigg's concessions 
“temporarily,” and still muttering 
threats of invasion, stamped ofif. 

Early .Sunday morning, February 
13th, the Chancellor arrived back 
in Vienna. Those of us who saw him 
leave the train realized that serious 
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things were afoot. His skin was the 
color of parchment; he dragged his 
feet. The news of his concessions 
exploded on Vienna like a bomb* 
shell. Had Schuschnigg sold out 
Austria? President Miklas urged 
him to publish a full account of 
Hitler's brutal attempt. World 
opinion and the Austrian people 
would rise in a tremendous demon- 
stration. Characteristically, Schusch- 
nigg refused. He must have time 
to think. He would find a way. He 
shut himself up in his office alone. 

Theloyal chiefsof theFatherland 
Front were baffied by their leader's 
silence. “If he had only spoken to 
^ hs openly and honestly,” one of 
them said to me afterward, “we 
could have rallied our organi&tion 
and history would have been made 
differently.” 

Even so, when the news leaked 
opt that Hitler had presented an 
ultimatum, the nation came to its 
feet. Spontaneous patriotic demon- 
strations broke out. And Schusch- 
nigg decided that the moment 
had come to strike back. Herr 
Schmitz, the powerful mayor of 
Wenna, encouraged him. A delega- 
tion r^resenting the workmen of 
Austria told the mayor that their 
comrades were willing to lay down 
their lives, if necessary, in defense 
of the filtherland. Never bdfoK had 
the masses shown such fervid pa- 
triotism. 

The Duoe had been thoroughly 
alarmed by the Berchtesgaden in- 
terview. “If we lose Ai]^tria,” said 


one of his advisers to the writer at 
the time^ “we will have lost the 
World War.” And on February 
aznd, Schuschnigg received a visi- 
tor from Rom^ Signor Salata, for- 
mer Italian minister in Vienna. 
Salata solemnly promised in Mus- 
solini's name that Italy would sup- 
port Schuschnigg to the last ditch. 

Why did Mussolini fail to back 
up that promise two weeks later? 
Because Hitler had solemnly prom- 
ised him in the meanwhile that no 
annexation would take place; the 
Austrian Government would be 
Nazi, but Austria would remain 
independent. That has been con- 
firmed by unimpeachable sources. 

With this apparent backing from 
Rome, Schuschnigg went ahead. 
On the evening of February 24th, 
the famous old chamber of the Aus- 
trian Parliament was packed with 
the nation’s notables. Schuschnigg 
entered — an inspired Schuschnigg. 
His eyes flashed, his voice rang, as 
he delivered one of the most bril- 
liant speeches that modern Europe 
has heard. When he finished, with a 
thundering “Red, white, red, until 
death,” he had raised everyone 
present to his feet. His honesty, 
interwoven with barbed sarcasms 
agunst Hitler, set Austria on fire 
overnight. Sure that permanent 
victory was in his hands, on March 
9th he announced a plebiscite. Aus- 
tria was to vote for or against him. 
And the crowds ron^ **Heil 
Sebuscbnigg! HeU OesterreUbr 

But Schuschnigg had made a 
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great mistake. He had insulted Hit- 
ler personally. The plebiscite was 
dangerous for Hitler- politically. 
And Schuschnigg had overlook^ 
the gteat weakness of his, own re- 
gime. He had never allowed his as- 
sistants any initiative of action, 
ahd now they didn’t know what to 
do. The flame was there, but no 
one to regulate it. 

Hitler listened to Schuschnigg’s 
speech over the radio in his Munich 
apartment. When he arrived, later 
that evening, at a beer hall to cele- 
brate an anniversary with the Old 
Fighters of the bloody, ill-fated 
Munich Putscby he was livid with 
rage. For three hours he stormed 
and bellowed, beating the table 
with a beer mug. He would an- 
nihilate Schuschnigg “even if Aus- 
tria must be leveled to the ground.” 
Late that night, the high command 
was summoned. But while the gen- 
erals were in session with Hider, 
an urgent message came from Rome. 
Mussolini begged Hitler to do noth- 
ing rash. Action was postponed for 
the moment. ' 

ButSchuschnigg’sannouncement 
of the plebiscite was the last straw. 
Mussolini had promised not to in- 
terfere if Hider made no move to 
annex Austria. The Fuhrer again 
summoned his generals. Foreign 
Minister Ribbentrop instructed the 
Nad ministers in Austria to organ- 
ize “outbreaks” to provide an ex- 
cuse for invasion. 

On March nth Nad Secretary 
of State Keppler arrived io Vienna 


and in the FuhreFs name demanded 
that the plebiscite be postponed, 
that Schuschnigg resign and that 
Seyss-Inquart be proclaimed Chan- 
cellor. Schuschnigg scornfully re- 
fused. Presiddit Miklas, generally 
r^arded as a harmless old wine- 
bibber, pounded yiolendy on the 
table and shouted at Hider’s emis- 
sary, “You barbarians can see us 
in our graves first.” 

That afternoon at five o’clock, 
the German military attache in 
Vienna presented an. ultimatum 
demanding the three conditions 
previously asked by Secretary Kep- 
pler. The ultimatum would expire 
at 7:30 that evening. Two hunted 
thousand German troops were at 
the frontier. 

At six, it was announced on the 
radio that the plebiscite would not 
take place; at seven, that Schusch- 
nigg had resigned. And at eight 
came that moving speech which 
many have compared, for its in- 
finite pathos, to the abdication 
speech of King Edward VIII. “I 
state before the world . ; . we bend 
to violence. . . . We have ordered 
our army to withdraw. . . . God 
save Austria!” What happened 
during those last two hours, we 
know only vaguely. Miklas, the 
peasant, berse» in his fury, pleaded 
with Sdiuschnigp to o&r resist- 
ance. The Austrian chief of staff 
had plaoixl picked regiments at all 
possible points of German invasbn. 
But Schuschnigg remained firm. 
Resistance would only mean rivers 
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of blood — a responsibility he could Seyss-Inquart sent a telwram to 


not take before posterity. 

Schuschnigg delivered his fare- 
well address in the presence of the 
entire cabinet. Not an eye was dry, 
even among the Nazis present. “I 
am finished, gentlemen.” And with 
that he hastily left the room. When 
he entered his waiting automobile, 
two ofiicers of the Guard jumped 
to the running boards. 

“To the flying field at Aspem!” 
they shouted to the driver. 

“No,” said the Chancellor, “I 
am an Austrian, and here I shall 
stay. Drive me home.” It was 8:15. 

The terror broke loose. From no- 
where, bands of Naas sprang up. 
In high-powered cars, they rifc^ 
through the streets. Within two 
hours, all the leaders of the Schusch- 
nigg regime had been arrested. 
Communication to outside coun- 
tries was broken ofiF. 

On Vienna’s main streets the 
Nazisdemonstratedjoyously,carry- 
ing banners where &hoschnigg’s 
flags had paraded a few hours be- 
fore. But thm were relatively fewof 
them. The population just gawked, 
refused to join in. And then came 
the soldiers. 

Hitler is a stickler for “legality.” 
After the conquest of Austria, Doc- 
tor Goebbels immediately put his 
Propaganda Ministry to work to 
make eveiything shi^ape for his. 
tory. According to the Nazi writers, 
a “Red revolution” threatened 
Austria on that Friday. .Alarmed 
by the menace so says Berlin, 


Hitler, asking for troops, to “help 
restore order and peace in Austria 
. . . and prevent bloodshed.” The 
fact is that this telegram, sent at 
Hitler’s behest, was not dispatched 
until long after the first German 
troops had crossed the Austrian 
border at 9^5 on that evening. 

Early next morning, the first 
squadrons of Goring’s air infantry 
— huge bombing and transport 
lanes — droned over the dty. Two 
undred transport planes, one after 
the other, came down on the field in 
perfect order, each disgorging 12 
men with full equipment. Late that 
afternoon the army’s motorized 
units began reaching Vienna. They 
had been delayed by an epidemic of 
breakdowns. This failure of the 
Ersatz material of which much of 
the army equipment is made has 
been a great source of worry to the 
German General Staff. By evening, 
the city was an armed camp, and 
with gathering momentum the sen- 
timent of the population began to 
swing. 

Meanwhile, Hitler’s dreaded Ges- 
tapo Chief, Himmler, had arrived 
mth several thousand secret police. 
All day long, van after van of pris- 
oners ^ew up at the jails and con- 
centration points. Meanwhile, col- 
umns of Nazi Brown Shirts were 
marched around and around, to 
g^ve the impression of numbers. 
The Nazi terror had struck. And 
the Viennese started to say, “We 
had better join while the joining is 
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good.” And began to shout "Heil 
Hitler" very loudly. 

But though the swastika dags 
flew, and Seyss-Inquart was Chan- 
cellor, Austria was still independ- 
ent, Miklas was stiU president; and 
so Hitler had intended it to remain 
for the time being. What made him 
change his mind and complete the 
annexation of Austria with one 
blow in spite of his promise to 
Mussolini ? 

After Hitler’s arrival in Austria, 
he ordered half-hourly reports from 
the German embassies in Paris, 
London and Rome. And this is 


what he got. From Paris: The gov- 
ernment had fallen. No new cabinet 
in sight. Effective action by France 
was impossible. From Lon^n: The 
British Government was “much 
alarmed,” but relied “entirely on 
French initiative.” From Rome: 
Mussolini was hardly in a position 
to undertake anything. 

Hitler’s generals reported that 
the occupation of Austria had 
worked without a hitch. There was 
no sign of trouble anywhere. The 
light was green, and Hitler went 
ahead. The end of Austria had 
come. 




cJch ool of (Soncjuesi 


I N ANTICIPATION of the rctum of her 
colonies, Germany is training 120 
women at the Colonial School of Rends- 
burg, Holstein, for life in the tropics. 
Twelve blockhouses built in a wide cir- 
cle provide living quarters and class- 
rooms. Languages are taught by a native 
instructor from what was once German 
East Africa; at the end of the two-year 
course his students will have a fair com- 
mand of one or more Negro dialects. 
The girls learn to prepare dishes un- 
known in Germany — bread-fruits, corn 
and bamboo; how to skin and clean 
venison and to use the seasonings neces- 
sary to make foods digestible under the 
tropical sun. 

Guest doctors from the Hamburg 
Hospital give lectures on tropical dis- 


eases; and before they can be gradu- 
ated, students must be able to answer 
such questions as *‘How would you 
treat such and such a snake bite?” 
*'How would you recognize the first 
symptoms of malaria?” 

Even if Germany does not achieve 
her colonial aims, these girls will be 
taken care of. 

“Every one of our students is as 
good as married already,” says the 
headmistress. “German farmers who 
have settled in Africa write ask- 
ing uis to reserve wives for them; the 
girls need only choose among the en- 
dosed photos. Several of our students 
have alnady arranged their marriages 

by correspondence.” 

— F. Windo; quoted ia Tin IMh dtn 



41 How W. Lee O’Daniel, crooning flour salesman, 
won the nomination for Governor of Texas 

^^Pass the Biscuits, Pappy ” 

0 )ndensed from The American Mercury 
J. P. McEvoy 

T he NEXT governor of Texas is Texas was against him but when 
a Yankee from Ohio, a flour the votes were counted he had cap- 
salesman and a radio crooner, tured some 30,000 more than all his 
He is 46, has never held a political competitors put together. For the 
office, and by his own confession first time in Texas history a candi- 
knows nothing of politics. Yet he date had put himself over in the 
defeated 1 1 other candidates for the first primary; and since there has 
Democratic nomination, all of them been only one Republican governor 
I professional politicians with the of Texas — E. J. Davis back in the 
power of state or county machines carpetbagger days — his nomina- 
behind them. tion was the equivalent of election. 

He entered the primaries because That in brief is the amazing story 

a blind man wrote him a letter ask- of W. Lee O'Daniel, whose earn- 
ing him to run for governor. He paign was paid for by his support- 
read the letter to his radio audience ers in dimes and quarters collected 
andaskedifheoughttorun. In the at mass meetings in little barrels 
first week 54,499 replies begged labeled “Flour — Not Pork.” (The 
him to run; 3 begged him not to — }8oo left over after the campaign 
because he was too good to waste O'Daniel gave to the Flood Re- 
himself on the job. lief.) After his nomination he was 

He took his Hill Billy band and offered 10 weeks of personal ap- 
the same sound truck he had been pearances at $12,500 a week, but he 
using for years for promoting his declined because he “had to study 
flour sales at county fairs and went up on his new job.” 
through the state on a 36-day cam- The American public has just 
paign trip. The crowds were tre- heard of O'Daniel, but he has been 
mendous and followed him from a household word in Texas for nine 
one town to the other, attracted by years. In 1927 he was running a 
this novel entertainment which flour mill in Fort Worth and de- 
Gombined a revival sermon, a carni- dded to use radio as an advertising 
val spiel and a radio program, medium. He hired three musicians. 
Every important newspaper in told them they were Hill Billies, 

4 ) 1938, the Amtrkan Mmufy, Inc,, 570 Lfxington Ace,, N, T, C. 
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and'^fde himself master of cere- 
monies.' He had never been an ac- 
tor, never been on the radio, but he 
talked to the housewives of Texas 
like a big brother, guide, philoso- 
pher and friend. He told them how 
to mend broken hearts and broken 
dishes, he sang songs to them, 
wrote birthday poems to them, 
cooed his way into their hearts, and 
his dour into their biscuits. He was 
Eddie Guest and Will Rogers and 
Dale Carnegie and Bing Crosby all 
rolled into one — and for years at 
12:30 each day a 15-minute silence 
reigned in the State of Texas, broken 
only by mountain music and the 
dulcet voice of W. JLee O’Daniel 
singing "I’ve Got That Million 
Dollar Smile,” plugging Hillbilly 
Flour with his slogan "Pass the 
Biscuits, Pappy” and reciting "The 
Boy Who Never Got Too Old to 
Comb His Mother’s Hair.” 

Persons who have watdied ODan- 
iel broadcast for years tell me that 
he can turn on the laughter or the 
tears with equal ease and at the 
slightest provocation. "He’s just 
a bom actor,” they say. "He may 
not believe it but he fms it at the 
time. It may be a plea for an aged 
mother or a tribute to an old horse 
— it makes no difference, his voice 
will break, the tears will come to 
his eyes and often he can’t go on 
and the band has to start playing 
‘Beautiful Texas’ to keq> things 
going.” 

O’Danid’s platform was the 
Golden Rule and the Ten Com- 


mandments. When you ask him 
how he is going to run Texas on the 
Ten Commandments, he gives ydu 
that million dollar smile and says, 
‘fWell, take the fourth command- 
ment: Honor Thy Father and Thy 
Mother. Doesn’t that mean old age 
pensions just as plain as day?” A 
lot of voters saw the point after he 
made it, and they liked the man 
who could show them how to be 
reli^ous, patriotic and practical 
with just one vote. 

How practical is O’D^niel ? Prac- 
tical enough to run one sack of flour 
into half a million dollars; to have 
been the president of die Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce; to 
broadcast as follows in one of his 
campaign speeches: 

“lam not -saying that all of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s plans are sound and 
right, but as long as he has the na- 
tional grab bag open Pm gonna 
grab all I can for the State of Texas 
— and the old age pension plan 
provides a way of getting federal 
money, and if Texas doesn’t get it 
some other state will — so for that 
sound business reason I favor paying 
the old folks of Texas and letting 
Unde Sam match our payments.” 

To pay 5 a month to every di- 
bble candidate would cost Texas 
f3C\oo^ooo a year. When I asked 
CyDanid how he was going to raise 
the mjoney (we were at a Fort 
Worth nij^t dub) he pointed to' a 
juggler on the stage and said, "You 
see what he’s d^ing ? It looks impos- 
sible, but he’s doing it.” . 
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In a broadcast on Mother’s Day, 
O’Daniel performed the miracle of 
melting Mother’s Day and his own 
candidacy, retaining the b^t fea- 
tures of each. Since you may never 
hear one of his broadcasts unless he 
runs for President — and it can 
happen here — these few sentences 
will give you an idea. 

'‘Good morning friends: This is 
W. Lee O’Daniel speaking. This is 
Mother’s Day from a sentimental 
standpoint only. Tired, forlorn, dis- 
appointed and destitute Texas 
mothers several months ago thought 
they saw Mother’s Day breaking 
in the East — but the golden glint 
preceding sunrise faded until today 
perhaps the practical Mothers Day 
is more obscure than ever before. 
But from the Texas plains and hills 
and valleys came a little breeze 
wafting on its crest more than 
57,000 voices of one accord — we 
want W. Lee O’Daniel for governor. 
Why that avalanche of mail ? Surely 
each and every one of you could not 
have known ^at W. Lee O’Daniel 
is an only living son of one of those 
tired, forlorn mothers — a son who 
had played at that widowed moth- 
er’s ^irts while she washed the dirt 
from the clothes of the wealthy on 
an old worn-out washboard — for 
the.paltry pittance of 25 cents per 
day — and by that honest drudgery 
provided com bread and beans for 
her children which she had brought 
back with her from the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death..,. • .” 

But you would do O’Daniel a 


great wrong if you believed that Ill's 
success has been achieved entirely 
through mountain music and pul^ 
lie approval of Mother and the Ten 
Commandments. He promised the 
people of ‘the state a business gov- 
ernment by a business man. He re- 
minded them that Texas was rich 
in undeveloped resources, and he 
promised to fill the state with new 
industries. He gave them homely 
examples of what he mean t by tell- 
ing them that as he droVe to town 
he passed hundreds of acres of to- 
matoes, rotting because there was 
no market for them, and then when 
he ordered ketchup in the restau-. 
rants he discovered the label said 
“Made in New York.” “Make your 
own ketchup,” he shouted, “and 
put more people to work. Make your 
own clothes out of your own cotton. 
Elect me and I will bring the mills 
here. My slogan is 'Less Johnson 
grass and politicians, and more 
smokestacks and business men’.” 
And then he added as a Clincher, 
“Go ahead and try me .for two 
years. You can’t be any worse oflF 
than you have been.” 

They will tell you in Texas- that 
a lot of voters had just about 
reached that conclusion, that many 
of the votes were not so much for 
0 ’D‘aniel^ as against politics and 
politicians. Here was a business 
man and a family man and a church 
goer— just one of the folks, “the 
common citizen’s candidate,” will- 
ing to take up this heavy burden if 
they would get behind him. 
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O’Danid had no thought of be- 
ing governor when he started run- 
ning — he did it to help sell his 
Hillbilly flour, and sales zoomed up- 
ward. Never in his wildest dreams 
did he or anyone else imagine that 
he would poll more votes than all 
the other candidates put together. 
When I talked to him a week after 
the final count he was still dazed. 
He had just returned from inspect- 
ing military maneuvers and said, 
*‘When I saw all those soldiers 
with their guns and tanks, suddenly 
I realized I was Commander-in- 
Chief of an army.” And there was 
awe in his voice. What was he, a flour 
salesman, doing as Commander of 
the Texas National Guard? 

Early in the campaign Texas was 
flooded with photographs of the 
O’Daniel family. This brought him 
many votes and you can understand 
why when you meet Mrs. O’Daniel, 
his two sons Pat and Mike, i8 and 
19, and his daughter Molly, 16. 
Mrs. O’Daniel is slim, gracious, 
with a gentle smile and keen blue 
eyes. The two boys are tall, dark 
and handsome and the daughter is 
a beauty. The children went every- 
where wi A their father during the 
campaign. The two boys play^ the 
banjo and the fiddle in his band 
and the girl passed one of the little 


flour barrels for collections. Mrs. 
O’Daniel stayed home, running her 
husband’s campaign from the fam- 
ily residence. 

O’Daniel’s personal popularity is 
so great that he doesn’t need to 
play ball with the politicians unless 
he wants to. He himself summed it 
up when I said: ^^You’ve done a 
masterly job of selling, but what 
are you going to do about deliver- 
ing the goods if the machine gets 
after you?” O’Daniel smiled and 
held up his hand cupped like a mi- 
crophone. “I’ve got my own ma- 
chine, this little microphone. I’ll go 
right over their heads. I’ll talk to 
the people who elected me.” 

No idle boast that. Politicians 
know now that he can do it, and 
all over the country they are 
studying this phenomenon with 
fear and trembling. O’Daniel showed 
them how a great modern state can 
be made over into an old-fashioned 
town meeting by a private citizen 
with a microphone. Politicians fear 
that his challenge may start revolts 
in other communities and other 
states and encourage public spirited 
dtizens to arise and take over gov- 
ernment, now that they have been 
shown by W. Lee O’Daniel how one 
can be elected to oflice without 
going into politics. 


oQooe is a gross exaggeration oj the difference hom 
tween one fersan and eoerybody else. — Bernard Shaw 



Don V Send Your Son to College 

G)ndense(l from Woman’s Day 
Anonymous 

(The author is a well-known novelist who wishes her name wlthhekO 

W E WERE SO poor that I had selves when they were 20, and they 
only one year in High School, thought this reasonable. But in the 
and no hope of college. I meantime they had too little money, 
felt handicapped, and later my life and accepted that fact; they did not 
centered in a determination to give *'get out and hustle,” as we used to 
my children every advantage I had do. When jobs offered, they took 
missed. Last year my older boy them, but they did not see work 
graduated from High School and I that needed doing, and thus create 
could have sent him to college. I jobs for themselves. They did not 
did not do it. run under their own power. Fruit- 

Why? Precisely because I want lessly I tried to prod them. 

^ jiim to have every advantage. I looked at my older boy — tall. 

For years the school recd'rds of robustly healthy, wearing warm 
my boys had troubled and baffled clothes and stout shoes; eating meat, 
me. They were unashamed of a low butter; ice cream, pie, as a matter 
grade, uninterested in a high one. of course; going to movies and ball 
In vain I tried to spur them to am- games and the neighboring towns, 
bition. I lay awake nights worried driving (not without grievance) an 
by my failure to awaken in them aged jalopy; spending nine months 
energy and earnestness. I could not a year in school and ready to feel 
understand it. They had excellent himself a victim of injustice if he 
minds; they were boys to be proud did not spend four years in college, 
of; yet nothing they did was well Anywhere else on earth a boy of his 
done. In their home tasks they were social class would have been set to 
slipshod, irresponsible. They never work long ago; his clothes would 
had the deep satisfaction of doing a mark him as one of the lower classes; 
distasteful job thoroughly, of con- he would live on bread and cheese, 
quering themselves and their work, with meat perhaps on a feast day; 

The young today are far happier, he would not dream of owning a car 
healthier, more widdy informed about or going to college, 
a vastly larger world than we were. What gave my boy such riches? 
but they lack a solidity of character A hundred years ago Americans were 
that we had. My boys, too, lacked no richer than Europeans. All the 
initiative. G>nstantly I told them good things my boy enjoys came 
that they must be sup^rting them- from the terrific effort the older gen- 
® ^93$% WwnaiCs Dey {jiugust, 44 St,, M T, C ij 
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erations made to escape from priva- 
tion, to get what we desperately 
needed, and then what we wanted. 
Was my boy prepared to carry on 
that struggle? 

I know now that the best of my 
life was its hardship. Struggling out 
of poverty developed invaluable 
strength. Having conquered so much, 
we know that we are stronger than 
adversity. In hard times we do not 
give way to despair — we know it 
for the spur it is. 

When I started to school, I had 
to go two miles in winter’s snows. If 
I did not get there, that was my 
loss; if I did not thoroughly learn 
my lessons, that was my disgrace. 
Before I reached the Fifth Reader, 
there was iron in my soul. 

My boy had been cheated of that 
advantage. Schooling was no longer 
an eagerly desired privily; it was 
compulsory. He had to go to school, 
and, being normally bright, no eflbrt 
was required to get the i6 units nec- 
essary for his High School diploma. 
Why try for more units, and why 
try for good grades? 

He said he had to have a univer- 
sity degree to be an engineer. If I 
couldn’t send him, he couldn’t go, 
and then he couldn’t be an engineer. 
He said, discouraged, “You can’t 
get a job at anything, nowadays.’’ 

Well, it was impossible to get a 
job when I got one, in the panic of 
1907. I got a job because I would 
have starved if I hadn’t; I was hun- 
gry when I forced myself into an 
office and created a lifesaving clerk’s 


job at I2.50 for a seven-day week of 
12 hours’ work a day, and in spare 
time I taught myself to telegraph, 
in spite of the operators hounding 
me away from the wires. My boy 
was just as good stuff; the only 
thing wrong was that he had not 
had my advantages. 

For a whole year I said to him, 
“If you go to college, must go.’’ 
I tried to make him realize that a 
man must get what he wants by his 
own efforts. He graduated, and I 
said, “All right, now go to college, 
if you can.’’ ' 

It was cruel. But the more atro- 
cious cruelty that we inflict upon 
our children is in depriving them of 
hardship, in keeping them helpless 
in school until they must go into the 
battle of living without experience 
of it. I would not give my boy four 
years more of that weakening pro- 
tection. If his life is to be any good 
at all, he must be a fighter, conquer- 
ing himself and his circumstances. 
A man must compel his world to 
give him what he wants. Men al- 
ways have done this; refusing to be 
licked, they have created everything 
valuable that we have. 

“I guess I’ll have to get a job,’’ 
he said uncertainly. 

“I guess you will,’’ I said. 

He left home to look for one. For 
97 days I did not hear a word from 
him. Times were getting harder. He 
had no q)ecial skill, no experience. 

I did not know where he was, and I 
knew his few dollars must be gone. 
At last a tdegram came from a 
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remote town: am radio expert in 

LARGEST GARAGE HERE. CHOSE THIS 
TOWN BECAUSE IT HAD NO RADIO 
EXPERT. COMPANY BOUGHT ME 
TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT. DOING WELL 
AND INTEND TO GO TO UNIVERSITY 
NEXT YEAR. LOVE. 

How he did it I do not know. He 
was no radio expert when he left 
me, but I do not doubt that he is a 
good one now. I learned typing the 
same way, on pure bluff and nerve, 
having got a telegrapher’s job that 
I could not hold without typing. 
And I do not doubt that he will get 


Pot LucE with 

I WAS ONCE entertained by Lord 
Charles Beresford (Admiral during 
Queen Victoria’s reign) in a most 
original way. He invited me to come 
down to his country place on a Sunday 
afternoon and stay for dinner, saying, 

** There will be a few friends coming, 
whom I am anxious for you to know.” 
The friends kept coming all afternoon, 
and after a while Lady Beresford said 
to him, ” We have set all the tables we 
have and all that the rooms can hold. 
How many have you invited?” The 
Admiral answered, ”I cannot remem- 
ber, but if we delay the dinner until 
nine, I am sure they will all be here.” 
When we sat down, we numbered over 
50. Lord Charles’ abounding and ir- 
resistible hospitality had included 
everybody whom he had met the day 
before. 

Soon the butler came in and said 


IS 

his university degree. He has an ad- 
vantage now, more valuable, 1 think, 
than any that money could buy; 
nobody is giving him what he wants, 
he is getting what he wants. He is 
running under his own power. 

There is all the difference in the 
world between sending a boy to col- 
lege and helping a boy who will 
work to get to college. Youth today 
has all the character that we had; 
let them use it, make them use it, 
and necessity may make them more 
unconquerable than we were. At the 
very least, it will make men of them. 


His Lordship 

to Lord Charles, ”My lord, it is Sun- 
day night, and the shops are all closed. 
We can add nothing to what we have 
in the house, and the soup has given 
out.” 

“Well,” said this admirable strate- 
gist, “commence with those for whom 
you have no soup with the fish. When 
the fish gives out, start right on with 
the next course, and so to the close of 
the dinner. In that way everybody will 
get something.” 

After a while the butler again ap- 
proached the Admiral and said, “My 
lord, the champagne is all gone.” 
“Wdl,” said Lord Charles, “start in 
on the cider.” It was a merry com- 
pany, and they all caught on to the sit- 
uation. The result was one of the most 
hilarious and enjoyable entertainments 
of my life. 

— Chauncqr M. Depew, My Mtmoriu M 
£igM9 Yufs (Scribneni 



Lahor'*s Long-Range Job 

Excerpts from a CIO handbook, Production Problems” 

A discussion of detailed methods of cooperation between labor and managem^t 


Onliohtened union leaders believe that the attitude of oi^anized 
labor must be one of cooperation with the employer in their mutual in- 
terest — increased prosperity for all. This is old doctrine for some of us, 
but now this spirit is being widely promoted,” says Sidney Hillman, a 
dominant figure in the councils of CIO, and, as head of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, a pioneer in the practic^ demonstration of this coop- 
erative policy. 

“We are conducting a campaign of education among our members to 
develop an attitude of whole-hearted cooperation between workers and 
employers,” says Philip Murray, chairman of the CIO steej workers’ 
union. “The fight for unionization is over in the greater part of the steel 
industry and we want no lingering spirit of contentiousness to survive. 
We realize that mutual interests are best served by working with and 
not against each other.” 

Part of this campaign of education is the publication by the union of a 
28-page handbook entided Production Problems^ giving steel workers de- 
tailed methods of cooperating with management. The pamphlet has at- 
tracted much attention in the industry, among workers and executives 
alike. 

Reader’s Digest is convinced from conversations with union official^ 
and with kading employers in union mills that this spirit of cooperation 
is sincere. 

Louis Adamic, noted writer and student of labor, who first called our at- 
tention to this booklet, comments, “This leadership in developing col- 
laboration between employers and workers may be of incalculable long- 
range importance in America, and is worth the closest attention.” 


Foreword: The steel workers* 
union stands for the progressive 
policy of security and plenty for all. 
In order for all to have more, we 
need to produce and distribute 
more, not less. Greater production, 
guid^ by efficient management, 
means lower cost, per unit. Lower 
costs tend toward lower prices. 
This enables our people to buy and 


use more goods. Thi^ in turn, makes 
possible putting our unemployed 
back to work. With little or no un- 
employment, the bargaining power 
of lamr is increased, resulting in 
higher wages. Higher wages coupled 
with lower prices mean a higher 
standard of iiving. 

Introduction: When asked for a 
wage increase or a reduction of 
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hours, an employer may say, 
can’t afford it; it would put me out 
of business." What then? Is the 
union to try to enforce its demands? 
Or is it simply to do nothing? 

There is something that often can 
be done about it, something that 
has been done in dozens of cases. 
Suppose the union could say to the 
employer, "We will show you a way 
to save money enough to grant the 
wage increase.” Or, "You can make 
the changes in working conditions 
that we want, and yet have lower 
costs than you do now." If the 
union could say such things, it 
would have additional bargaining 
power. It would have soir^thing 
valuable to offer the employer in 
exchange for what it wants. 

Almost any shop or mill is full of 
wasteful practices. There are many 
workers in any large-sized estate 
lishment who could offhand give the 
management hints as to how it could 
save money and put out a better or 
a cheaper product. If a systematic 
study is made a great many unsus- 
pected ways of making economies 
can often be discovered. 

Here is an example. The Jacques 
Kahn Mirror Co. of New York and 
its workers made a thorough study 
of the possibilities of better man- 
agement. Resulting economies saved 
20 percent in manufacturing cost 
and 35 percent in power plant cost. 
The workers gained by the in- 
creased proq>erity of the plant. 

In the repair shopaon ^e Batti- 
more & Ohio, the Canadian Na- 


tional and the Chicago & North- 
western, thousands of detailed 
improvements were made as a re- 
sult of suggestions coming from the 
union membership. Output was in- 
creased, costs were reduced without 
any reduction in wages or increase 
in hours, or speed-up system, and 
steady employment was aided. 

The organized clothing workers 
have often cooperated with em- 
ployers to eliminate wastes and in- 
troduce better management. 

How TO Begin: Let us suppose 
that you have a contract establish- 
ing wages and hours, and a strong 
union organization. The union may 
then appoint a Research Commit- 
tee. It should be composed of men 
who have a knack for handling facts 
and figures and ideas about better 
ways of doing things. 

Let the committee make a rough 
survey to see if possibilities for im- 
provement exist. If so, then ascer- 
tain whether the employer would 
favor an agreement for cooperation 
with the union. The agreement 
should provide that the manage- 
ment will share equitably with the 
union any benefits so obtained, in 
the form of increased employment, 
better working conditions, increased 
wages or decreased hours. The re- 
search must be truly joint in every 
respect. It may take time to educate 
most employers to such an under- 
standing. But nothing is to be gained 
by trying union-management coop- 
eration before both sides are ready 
to accq>t it in good faith. 
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Now for a few practical hints: 

Low Wages: The union leaders 
can usually determine from fiscal 
statements to what degree the com- 
pany officials are sincere in their 
claim that the enterprise cannot 
raise wages, or must lower them. 
Where there is undeniably a real 
problem, a proposal of union coop- 
eration in a waste-eliminating plan 
may often be advisable. 

Make a call for suggestions from 
the union membership. Ask the 
workers to report delays and, so far 
as possible, what appears to cause 
them; and also to report on wastes 
of materials or time. 

A great deal of hidden waste is 
due to lost production because of 
unnecessary changing over of the 
machines. Machines should be kept 
on each product as long as possible. 
In many factories and mills, the 
foreman does this planning in his 
head. Where this is true it is prob- 
able that a system of planning will 
decrease mill costs. 

Production Standards: There 
is often dispute between manage- 
ment and men as to what is a fair 
day’s work. Men may complain of 
speed-up. The management charges 
that the men are lying down on the 
job. Progressive unions settle this 
kind of dispute by agreeing on pro- 
duction standards. A worker will 
want to live up to a standard that 
he himself helps to set, and agrees to. 

Slack Season Unemployment: 
Seasonal unemployment is not easy 
to remedy and often involves the 


buying habits of the public. Yet 
those who have deeply studied the 
subject declare that it can often be 
remedied when a whole-hearted ef- 
fort is made. Few executives, if any, 
will take the stand that they are 
not ready to do all that can be done. 
The conference method airs sugges- 
tions and puts the executives into 
the position of either doing what is 
suggested or else of showing con- 
vincingly why they believe certain 
suggestions impractical. 

Dangerous Work: The chief 
causes for accidents are said to be 
fatigue, poor lighting and indiffer- 
ence. Unions have taken relatively 
small part in safety programs, yet 
their opportunity in this field may 
be of immense importance. The 
union leadership is peculiarly fitted 
to carry conviction to the members, 
because they are less open than com- 
pany executives to suspicion of some 
ulterior motive for urging safety 
measures. In addition, in plants 
where the executives are not yet 
ready for joint research on subjects 
too often felt to be purely manage- 
ment’s concern, a highly acceptable 
meeting ground is found in cooper- 
ation for safety. A good job accom- 
plished in this field will be pretty 
sure to lead to closer relations. 

General Suggestions: It should 
be understood at the outset in any 
program of joint research to elimi- 
nate waste that the price of union 
cooperation is careful planning to 
avoid layoffs made possible by the 
improvements found. No body of 
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American workmen will support a 
plan which throws fellow workers or 
themselves out of employment. On 
the other hand, few managers real- 
ize that they can in the long run ef- 
fect the economies and at the same 
time retain union cooperation. For 
there is a natural rate of" quits " — 
people leaving for various reasons. 
In general, improvements should be 
timed never to displace help faster 
than this rate of quits. It may take 
firmness and patience to get this 
policy accepted where some imme- 
diate reduction in the number of 
workers could be made. 

^ Research Men: The man suited 
to this work is by nature paiifstak- 
ing, patient and tactful, with a 
strong sense of justice (which in- 
cludes the knack of seeing the other 
fellow’s point of view). Men who 
have been most successful in organ- 
izing work are trained in strife 
situations, and never, if they can 
help it, admit that the opponent is 
right on any point. 

As a natural result of the bitter 
struggle for recognition, many 
'onions are now officered and domi- 
nated by men of the organizer 
type. Unless, therefore, research 
men are pick^ who have the quali- 
ties suggested above, there is a 
strong probability that thdr work 
will be ineffective. 

Gettino Facts into the Sad- 
dle: To the traditional foreman, 
the requirement that he must be 
able to ^ve valid proof of cause be- 


fore he fires a' man seems like an in- 
sufferable invasion of his rights. 
And many of the higher executives 
have the same attitude. But one of 
the greatest changes caused by 
unionization of the plant is that the 
old attitude, “You do it because I 
say so," changes to “This action is 
what the facts call for.” For when 
authentic representatives of both 
the union and the management 
reach agreement as to shop prac- 
tice and recommendations, it is very 
awkward for the plant officials (or 
for the union) to ignore them. 

Self-set Standards: If one op- 
erator slights iiis work and the 
worker who gets it next has to cover 
that slipshod work in addition to 
doing his own, there is sure to be 
some friction. In the days when 
there was no union, this was simply 
the foreman's job. But today the 
union is taking part in the review of 
or the setting of the standards of 
shop practice. This illustrates the 
ne^ for a whole network of under- 
standings, both for the sake of econ- 
omy and for good relations among 
workers. Not only can the standards 
be more sensible and practical when 
the workers concerned have foil op- 
portunity to weigh them and sug- 
gest changes, but when once these 
standards are set, being self-set, 
they will be follow^ more willingly 
and with a certun pride. For what 
we have a part in, we not only un- 
derstand, but we feel that it is our 
own ruling for the good of all. 



€[ The almost universal dream of a rural Eden, 
“away from it all” 


JV eeh-End Pioneers 

Condensed from The Forum 
Ralph Haley 


T hrow a loo-mile dragnet about 
any large city and you will 
catch plenty of the creatures 
I am talking about. They are the 
men and women who on their week 
ends from early spring to late fall 
— yes and in winter too — aban- 
don the comfort of their suburban 
homes or city apartments to woo 
life in the rough. 

They own a few cheap acres, with 
perhaps a disintegrating farmhouse, 
a cabin or a tent. To this paradise 
they go, to work like Chinese cool- 
ies and to sleep in discomfort. They 
return with cuts and abrasions, 
colds in the head, and poison ivy. 
And next week, somewhat recov- 
ered, they go forth to do it all over 
again. 

Are they a little mad? Yes, obvi- 
ously. And yet there may be a sub- 
tle sanity about them too; at any 
rate my wife and I are of their 
company. 

Seven years ago we bought a 
derelict New England farm. Even 
in our first rosy dreams our rural 
Eden seemed a bit too primitive. 
Even our fond eyes could see that 
the house was a mere shell surround- 
ing a chaos of buckled floors and 


falling plaster. We knew that a 
swarm of bees lived under the loose 
clapboards over the front door, al- 
though we did not know then how 
hard they could sting. Yes, we could 
see the flaws. But we were still very 
optimistic about the possibilities. 

Of course that was absurd. Any- 
body, except a young city couple 
drunk with the idea of owning land, 
could have told us that an aban- 
doned farm like that isn't worth 
fooling with. We could spend every 
vacation for years painting and 
scraping and carpentering and dig- 
ging and still have nothing but a 
decrepit old house and a few uncer- 
tain vegetables. True enough. 

And yet, after seven years of tink- 
ering, we are still joyously going 
back whenever we can spare a week 
end. We are completely disillusioned 
and at the same time completely 
satisfied. It is this curious paradox 
that I should like to explain. What 
is the driving urge behind us back- 
to-the-landers? 

In most cases it is the idea that, 
with a few acres and some sort of 
habitation, one's future is somehow 
more secure. If you had to, you 
could raise vegetables, keep a cow, 
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a pig, and some chickens, and cut 
your fuel. You could ‘‘get along” 
like the pioneers, without money. 

This might be termed the grand 
delusion. For in the state of not 
having money, you can starve and 
freeze and die of appendicitis in the 
country quite as effectively as any- 
where else. 

Just consider winter weather, for 
one thing — assuming that you keep 
your health and have enough to eat. 
The quaint old house which seems 
so snug in the rigorous weather of 
early autumn turns out to be no 
better than a sieve against the icy 
spear-thrust of winter’s gale. We sit 
before a roaring open fire, n^fhile a 
bucket of water behind us dowly 
congeals. 

Of course, we could wrap the bare 
bones of the house with a blanket 
of excellent (and expensive) insula- 
tion and install a powerful furnace. 
But then our little retreat would 
become a modernized, mortgaged 
house, with high taxes. And we 
want to cultivate something other 
than charge accounts. 

\\ Again, what a sucker’s come-on 
phrase is araiie land. And why is so 
much of it “lying fallow” — qx>tted 
over with bushes and even sturdy 
young birches and oaks? The fact is 
that anything you raise on it will 
cost you, radish for radish and beet 
for beet, just a little more than it 
would if you had bought it at the 
grocer’s. That is, a little more if you 
really are a pretty good farmer; a 
lot more if you don’t know your 


soils and fertilizers. If you are lucky 
you can, of course, pick out a little 
plot for a kitchen garden, pry or 
blast a few rocks out of it, fence it 
sturdily with rabbit- and wood- 
chuck-proof wire, and in God’s good 
time have nice crops of beans and 
beets and sweet corn. But don’t get 
the idea that it will be any econ- 
omy. It won’t. 

There are, nevertheless, compen- 
sations and genuine satisfactions to 
offset the illusions. For one thing, 
you have more room in the coun- 
try, and space inevitably brings an 
expansion of the spirit. You are 
more of an individual here among 
broad, quiet fields; you develop 
curious ambitions and skills, be- 
come mildly eccentric, and enjoy 
the process very much. 

Among our neighbors is a sur- 
geon, retired after a distinguished 
career in New York, whose interest 
in swamps amounts to a passion. 
He knows intimately every marshy 
spot for miles around, being drawn 
into them as other men are drawn 
into temptation. With complete 
clinical absorption and self-oblivion 
he lies down in them, smells them, 
tastes them, and notes their plants, 
mosses, and soils. I don’t know why 
he does it, but be does; and that’s 
what counts. 

Another man, an artist whom 
New York knows well, cannot find 
the days long enough for his experi- 
ments in grafting nut trees. He has 
hundreds of young trees coming 
along, and to him the present health 
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and future prospects of each tree is 
an engrossing problem. Once, find- 
ing him thus concentrating as I 
strolled over his acres, I asked, 
“What will you have here fifty 
years from now?” 

With a grin, he answered, “Squir- 
rels.” Yet again it is the work itself 
and not the goal that delights him. 

So, whether it be swamps, nuts, 
or any hobby from bird-banding to 
raising Nubian goats, it is easy in 
the country to find an interest that 
will absorb and delight you. Whether 
or not it happens to make sense to 
anybody else just doesn’t matter. 

Another pleasure is in more giving 
and receiving — .a country amenity 
which can hardly bloom in city or 
suburb, where cash values reign. 
Even though you have a backyard 
garden in town, you can’t very well 
drop in on the Joneses with a bag 
of butter beans for supper. You 
may have the impulse to be neigh- 
borly, but as you pick the beans it 
comes over you that Mrs. Jones 
probably knows just what butter 
beans cost in the market today, and 
you can’t help estimating, a little 
sourly, that your gift is worth per- 
haps twelve cents. You finally de- 
cide you had better give the damn 
beans to that poor colored family. 
Your gift has become a charity and 
has quite lost its fragrance. 

In the country you can make your 
gift with no thought except^that 
these are very superior beans and 
that you are rather a capable fel- 
low to have raised them. 


Of course in the country there is 
water to be pumped, wood to cut 
and carry, the stove to be cleaned 
and intricately adjusted, the gar- 
bage to be buried. None of these 
tasks is pleasant in itself; yet it is 
not a misstatement to say that 
pleasure comes from doing them. 

In our urban existence we have 
few real “ chores ” left; but we make 
up for it in mental strain. It is very 
convenient to turn on the gas or to 
run the tub full of hot water. But 
we pay for it in ^orry over the 
monthly bills. 

Household tasks in the country 
are hard on muscles but easy on the 
mind. Somehow, substituting a cer- 
tain amount of muscle strain for 
mental strain seems to add up to 
happier living. 

A constant rural pleasure, too, is 
finding the satisfaction you can get 
from your own ingenuities. In the 
city I have a tiled shower bath, 
with needle sprays and a thermo- 
static mixing valve. On the farm I 
have a few lengths of pipe leading 
from a hillside spring to a shower 
nozzle in an old apple tree. A cold 
shower within four walls is a rigor- 
ous discipline; out in the sunshine, 
surrounded by fragrant wild aza^- 
leas, it is pure delight. And the de- 
light is enhanced by the fact that 
the installation cost less than $4 
and that 1 myself can keep it in re- 
pair. I could not fix even one refrac- 
tory needle spray in that tiled city 
shower and I ^ways feel rather 
inadequate before its intricacies. 
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That, after all, is the secret be- 
witchmentof rusticliving. You work 
with simple understandable things, 
which you can master, or you deal 
with the great natural forces of sun 
and rain and wind, which no man can 
master and before which it is a joy 
to be humble. In either case there is 
enjoyment and self realization. 

For some of us, too, there is a 
love of simple old architecture or of 
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sweet, fertile earth or of birds and 
animals or of space — mere worth- 
less land, yet it gives one room to 
wander without thought of intru- 
sion or trespass. 

In short, we go to the country, 
when we can get away, because we 
are happier there. We are week-end 
pioneers because we need occasional 
release from all the comforts of 
home. 


''You Can't Take It with You” 

Selected cartoons from The New Yorker touching upon the foibles 
of the upper crust, hei^ presented in succinct word pictures 

ne cartoonist* s name is given in each instance 


« yniTE Sulphur today, 
Miami yesterday. Stan- 
" " ley, my dear we’re just a 
couple of gypsies,” said the wife as 
they waited for the valet and maid 
to pack their trunks. — Alan Dunn 


“But my dear Mrs. Van Kip, 
^^ou distinctly told me to put an 
outdoor theater on your Glen 
Head estate, and not a bird bath,” 
said the wide-eyed landscape archi- 
tect into the tdephone. 

— Leonard Dove 


“I just want him to learn the 
rudiments of walking,” said the dot- 
ing mother as the maid piloted the 
baby across the room. “He’ll al- 
ways have plenty of cars.” 

— Garret Price 


“My JEWELRY is all wearing out,” 
said the wife to her husband, as she 
fingered her diamonds. — Shermund 

“You don’t think it’s a bit too 
luxurious?” asked the woman shop- 
ping in a department store as she 
sank into the rug up to her knees. 

— F. Wilkinson 

“Henry wants me to take a trip 
around the world,” said the bright 
young wife, “but I’d rather go 
somewhere dse.” — Shermund 

“That’s the original shoestring 
I started on,” said the financier, as 
he pomted to a shoestring in a glass 
case. — 0. Soglow 

“But I distinctly said whistlers!** 
wailed the grand dame when two 


® F~R Pukn Carp,g eg W 43 N, T. C. 
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heavyweight wrestlers appeared as 
part of the entertainment at her 
reception. — Peter Amo 

“Well, then, can I come out 
ajter the revolution?” asked the 
tearful would-be debutante of her 
stern mother. — Helen E, Hokinson 

“My son’s a radical,” said the 
mistress of the mansion as she fin- 
gered the bell-pull which called the 
servants. “He says someday I’ll 
pull this thing and nobody will 
come.” — Shermund 

“The wages are good, my lad, 
and as for the family, if you follow 
my example, you’ll simply take no 
notice of ’em,” said the old butler 
to the new footman. — Galbraith 

“Evekythino considered, he 
preaches a remarkably good ser- 
mon. It is so hard to avoid offend- 
ing people like us,” said the top- 
hatted gentleman as he left the 
church with his wife. — Mary Petty 

“Would the poor hungry spar- 
rows in Central Park like those?” 
asked the matron buying bon bons 
in a French pastry shop. 

— Helen E. Hokinson 

“Now for heaven’s sake, dear, 
think back. Where did you put the 
yacht when you left Kennebunk- 
port?” — Reynold Marsh 

“If my calculations are correct, 
you will soon be playing third base 
for the Detroit Tigers,” said the 
astrologist to the wealthy matron. 

— Whitney harrow^ Jr. 


“ Don’t fret, sir,” said the chauf- 
feur to the Pekinese in thg back 
seat. “Madam will be back in a 
minute.” — R. van Buren 

“There isn’t much we can do 
about it,” confided the hostess 
when, in front of the startled guests, 
the maid drank the last of the 
cocktails. “She’s simply marvelous 
with the children.” — Carl Rose 

“. . . And how do you suppose 
it looked when you wouldn’t let 
me have a second cup of coffee — 
me an official in five corporations ? ” 
protested the husband as they pre- 
pared for bed. — Wortman 

“Jackson has been with us so 
long he’s just like one of the fam- 
ily,” explained the hostess as her 
butler walked through the living* 
room in his undershirt, shaving 
brush in hand. 

— Whitney Barrow^ Jr. 

“He has his law degree and a 
small furnished office,” said the 
young man’s mother. “It’s just a 
question now of getting him out of 
bed.” — Peter Amo 

“Now chopsticks!” cried the 
master of the house as he sat down 
with his butler to play the mag- 
nificent organ. — Peter Amo 

“It’s so hard to tell whether 
people will mix or not,” the hostess 
explained when one of her guests 
knocked another down and hit 
him with a chair. 

— Whitney Barrow, Jr. 



41 *‘The roar of a forest fire is like a thousand 
freight trains crossing steel trestles” 

Hell and High Timber 

Condensied from Collier's, The National Weekly 
Corey Ford and Alastair MacBain 

FORESTS,” States Mr. ing up in the southwest. He locates 
n George Spelvin to his it approximately by the alidade 
wife, exhaling- a cloud of suspended over his map, andphones 
cigarette smoke and waving his arm the nearest ranger station. Here, 
at the scenery, ”are a priceless the dispatcher checks with another 
heritage. We must cherish and pro- lookout ten miles to the west, places 
tect them.” And flipping his ciga- the fire exactly where the lines 
rette casually out the car window, from the two towers cross, and 
he settles himself behind the wheel, shakes his head. Black Mountain 
and the sedan rolls on its w^y. area. Little water available, many 
Mr. Spelvin's cigarette lands on isolated ranches to the south. Hy- 
a heap of brown pine needles, crisp grometer readings show that the 
and dry as powder after two weeks litter under the trees is bone dry. 
without rain. Gradually the needles The weather report predicts in- 
around the live coal twist a little creasing winds, no rain in sight. He 
2^nd grow black. There is a puff of gives the emergency alarm, 
wind, and the circle of needles glows Truckloads of men with c^amp 
brightly. A piece of dried bark be- equipment and fire-fighting tools 
gins to smolder like punk. There is hurry into the forest. More and 
anothergustofwind,andaclumpof more men follow, all well shod so 
dry brush crackles in a brisk bonfire, their feet will not blister on the hot 
spitting sparks. The flame grabs at ground, all strong enough to work 
the lower branches of a pile of slash day and night amid terrific heat, 
and swings itselfup hand over hand, choking smoke, constant danger, 
reaching for the bigger branches possible death. Late that afternoon 
overhead. The whole pile roars aloft, a siren sounds; the CCC boys at 
A panic-stricken rabbit bolts head- Summit clamber into the waiting 
long into the heat, leaps convul- trucks. It's a crown fire now, racing 
dvely into a tight ball of flame, through the treetops, irresistible, 
topples backward. swifter than the wind. 

A lookout in a tower 15 miles At midnight a warden's car shrieks 

iway spots the bank of smoke pil- to a halt at a ranch house. The 

® *93^% Cromitt Puh, C 0 ., eso Park Ave.^ N. T. C. 

{CoUitr's^ June 23 * *3^ *5 
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rancher and his older son rush out 
and jump into the warden’s car. 
His wife and younger boy pile fur- 
niture into a wagon and hitch up 
the nervous horses. There is a red 
glow in the sky, and the wind com- 
ing toward them has a sickening 
sweetish smell. It’s heading this 
way. In the distance there is a 
steady ripping sound, like canvas 
being torn sharply, and now and 
then short explosions like rifle shots. 
The rancher’s wife swings her whip 
as she glances fearfully over her 
shoulder. A spark lights on the 
blanket wrapped around the baby 
beside her. . . . 

Half-naked men come off the fire 
lines day after day, faces blackened, 
eyebrows burned off, shirts hanging 
in shreds from blistered shoulders. 
Ambulances clang through the 
thick smoke, empty stretchers are 
rushed into the heat, and filled ones 
are borne out again. All that week 
and into the next the fire rages. 
Calls for more men, shovels, food, 
bandages. A million dollars in vir- 
gin timber already destroyed. Four 
lives lost. Still no sign of rain. . . • 

'* . . . Burned over all that nice 
country where we were,” Mr. George 
Spelvin shrugs, looking up from his 
evening newspaper. ” Lucky we 
visited it in time. You know,” he 
muses, flicking his cigarette toward 
the fireplace with a practiced snap 
of his middle finger, "*I wonder 
how these fires get started.” 

This year, Mr. Spelvin’s cigarette 
— or his unextinguished match, or 


a smoldering coal from his pipe, or 
a campfire he didn’t quite put out, 
or a patch of ground he tried to 
burn over during a high wind — 
will cause over 150,000 forest fires 
in the United States. These fires 
will devastate more than 40 million 
acres of timberlands. This year, 
thanks to Mr. Spelvin’s cardess- 
ness — it has been established that 
over 90 percent of all our forest 
fires are man-caused, and therefore 
preventable — the country willlose 
50 million dollars *in timber alone, 
enough lumber to fill a string of 
freight cars extending from New 
York to San Francisco and back 
again. The game and fish that will 
be killed by fire — with destruction 
of forage, of nests of ground birds 
and waterfowl, of spawning grounds 
for trout — will more than equal 
the total of all the hunters’ guns 
and anglers’ hooks combined. The 
losses in young growth killed, water- 
sheds ruined, floods, silted streams 
and barren soil, industry stopped, 
recreational possibilities gone for- 
ever, cannot be estimated. 

To be sure, careless smokers and 
campers are not alone responsible. 
There are incendiary fires — blazes 
set for mischief, for possible em- 
ployment as a fire fighter, or for 
pure spite. And there are freak 
fifes, l^st year a bird flew into a 
web of high-tension wires, burst 
into flames and dropped to the 
ground, a torch that set off the dry 
pine litter and destroyed thousands 
of acres. In Oregon, in 1933, a log- 
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ging operation had snubbed a steel 
cable around a dead stump and 
neglected to watch it during a dry 
spell. The friction started the wood 
smoldering, a spark fell into the 
surrounding tinderbox and touched 
off the blaze. Though discovered al- 
most immediately by the logging 
crew, it roared straight through the 
finest stand of virgin timber in the 
state. An army of 3000 men fought 
it night and day for 17 days. That 
single fire destroyed more timber 
than the total lumber output of the 
United States for an entire year. 

Less than ten percent of our fires 
are due to natural causes beyond 
our control; and, contrary to popu- 
lar opinion, the spontaneous com- 
bustion of forest fiiel is not one of 
these. Lightning, of course, is the 
outstandingnatural cause. In Idaho, 
in 1935, a local thunderstorm lasted 
less than two hours, but touched off 
107 separate fires. Only the alert- 
ness of the Forest Service and CCC 
prevented a major catastrophe. 

There are three types of forest 
fires: surface, ground and crown. 
The first consumes surface litter, 
and sometimes the partially decom- 
posed material underneath, called 
dulF. If located while it is a simple 
surface fire a squad of men can 
usually surround it in time. 

The ground fire is a tougher 
proposition. Below the duff is a 
layer of almost completely decayed 
organic matter, varying in depth, 
and all-too-readily combustible when 
dry. This material burns slowly but 


persistently, and you can never be 
quite sure when the fire’s dead. It 
may smolder for weeks before it is 
spotted; meantime the forest is fill- 
ing with fire gases that a sudden 
wind may fan into abrupt conflagra- 
tion. Trenching — cutting a strip 
twoorthreemilesahead — may halt 
the creeping progress of a ground 
fire; but it is queasy work. 

When it “blows up,” leaps aloft 
into the tops of the trees, it is 
known as a crown fire, most dreaded 
of all. A fire that has crowned can 
travel at incredible speed. Just how 
fast? We put the question to R. H. 
Rutledge, regional forester of the 
Intermountain District in the Rock- 
ies. “Sometimes,” Mr. Rutledge 
said, “when a forest’s already filled 
with smoke and unburned gases 
formed by the smoldering mate- 
rials, the whole thing blows up all 
at once. I remember once watching 
a fire from the rim of a canyon a full 
mile away. There was a sudden 
gust of wind, and the next thing I 
knew the air around me was one 
solid sheet of flame. Now, how fast 
did it travel?” 

Usually there is a little lull be- 
fore an oncoming fire, a hollow 
silence that you can sense. Grad- 
ually you begin to feel the heat in 
short pulsing waves, though the 
fire may still be three or four miles 
away, and for the first time you 
hear the wind behind the fire. The 
sound grows into a strange hissing 
roar, and then, out of the distance, 
pours a solid black cloud, black 
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underneath, and under that the 
orange-red glow of flames. Now the 
roar is like a thousand freight trains 
crossing steel trestles. The fire en- 
velops a whole mountain at once, 
leaps a canyon to the next moun- 
tain. It crosses a stream — one 
moment there is a trout brook, the 
next moment the flames have lapped 
it clean and left the stream-bed dry 
as dust. 

You cannot conceive of the heat 
of a forest fire. A hastily abandoned 
truck stands in a clearing. The 
metal writhes as the fire passes, the 
windshield is fused to a lump of 
glass. Two fire fighters, threatened 
by a sudden gust of flame, start to 
run, panic-stricken. .They have gone 
but a few yards when a blast of 
furnace heat strikes them. They 
falter, shrivel like bacon, and fall 
forward on their faces, charred to 
cinders though no flame has touched 
them. 

If you are trapped in the path 
of a fire, the old-timers advise you 
to get your face close to the ground 
and lie still. If possible, soak a 
blanket and place it over your 
head; it will filter some of the 
smoke and heat from the air. Two 
men in a canoe in Quebec last year, 
trapped by fire, leaped out and lay 
on their backs in the stream, breath- 
ing through their coats. They sur- 
vived, though their canoe was burned 
to the water line. 

Above all else, do not get down 
in a deep hole or well. Fire sucks the 
oxygen out of the air, and in a 


confined space you are apt to suf- 
focate. During the First Porcupine 
disaster in Ontario, 14 men sought 
refuge in a railway cut, a narrow 
embankment with steep clay sides 
that formed a natural pocket from 
which the heat drew all the oxygen. 
They were found later, suffocated, 
lying on a mound of dry grass that 
was not even scorched. 

During the whole year our forest 
rangers are engaged in fire preven- 
tion work — removing fire hazards, 
building roads, closing threatened 
areas to tourists, watching for in- 
cipient blazes. Lookout towers dot 
157 national forests in 40 states. 
Emergency landing fields where 
planes can set down men and 
supplies have been built in the in- 
accessible back country; experi- 
ments are being made from the air 
— dropping water, chemicals and 
even l^mbs to retard remote fires 
until ground crews can reach them. 
Of great importance are the 500 
CCC camps in our national forests. 
Upon this we found every Forest 
Service man and ranger and war- 
den in complete agreement: the 
CCC, properly guided, can be an 
unparalleled national blessing. The 
courage of these boys, many fresh 
from the city, has won the undying 
admiration of old-time loggers and 
woodsmen. 

Our national forest area covers 
well over 200 million acres, with 
one forest ranger to every 32,000 
acres; yet the total fire loss in all 
this vast territory last year was 
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only 105,155 acres, as compared 
with the annual loss of forty million 
acres in timberlands outside the 
control of the Forest Service. 

The forests belong to you. If 
they are destroyed, the chances are 
nine out of ten that it will be your 
fault. So, if you are going to travel 
in the woods, here are things to 
think of: 

I Watch your smokes. Be sure 
the stubs and ashes are dead before 
you throw them away. Kill them 
in a stream, or grind them on a spot 
that you are suie cannot burn. 
Don’t toss stubs — even dead ones 
— out of your car. 

2. Be sure your match is out. 
Break it in two, or put it back in 
the box. 

3. Before building a campfire, 
scrape away all inflammable ma- 
terial from a spot at least five feet 
in diameter. Dig a hole in the cen- 
ter, and build your fire in it. Keep 
it small. Take a lesson from the In- 
dian: “White man make heap big 
fire — stand way off. Indian make 
little fire — sit down side him.” 

4. Never break camp until your 
fire is out — dead out. Stir the coals 
while soaking them with water; 
Wet the ground around the fire. 


5. Carry in your car a shovel, an 
ax and a bucket. If you see a small 
fire, put it out. If you can’t do it 
alone, get help. Report all fires to 
the nearest fire warden or ranger. 
Remember, the time to stop a fire 
is before it gets started. 

Remember also that the fire you 
may set through carelessness can 
affect the economics of a whole 
generation. The loss goes far be- 
yond the destruction of today’s 
timber crop. It will be felt in to- 
morrow’s altered climate, in to- 
morrow’s waning agriculture, in 
tomorrow’s lack of available power. 

Walk out into a freshly burned 
area. Mile after mile of charred 
trees in a wasteland of ashes. Rocks 
and ledges stand out starkly, bare 
of leaves and moss, the topsoil 
gone. At the bottom of a gully 
winds a brown stream, the water 
poisoned with lye washed from the 
acres of ashes, fish floating belly 
up. A bloated carcass of a moose 
lies against the bank. . . . 

Throw that cigarette anywhere 
you want now. There is nothing 
left here to burn. There won’t be 
for another hundred years. • • • 




ones 


tlAiN American station mechanic in China has revealed why so many 
“Chinese planes” have lately been reported destroyed by Japanese 
bombers. The Chinese keep a carpenter busy making wooden dummy 
planes, and at night put them in fields that look like airfields. Next day 
the Japanese come along and waste ammunition blowing them up.— 



41 Mental habits which contribute to effecdve thinking 


The Conscious Use of the Subconscious Mind 

Condensed from Forbes 
Robert R. Updegraff 

Author of “The Subconscious Mind in Business'* 


N early all of us have had 
the experience of riding on 
a train with no one to talk 
to, or of sitting through a concert 
or lecture to which we were not 
really listening, and having ideas 
tumble over themselves in our minds. 
This is the subconscious mind at 
work, taking advantage of the re- 
laxed state of the conscious mind. 
It is capable of doing much of our 
best thinking and of helping us solve 
our most perplexing problems. It 
can bring to bear on all our affairs 
far more wisdom and experience 
than our conscious minds command. 

There is, of course, a time for 
concentrated application to our 
problems. But there is also a time 
to stop and smoke and whittle and 
let the subconscious mind do its 
part of the work. For, after all, it is 
accomplishment that we are all 
after, not activity. 

Fehr, the French scientist, who 
made a study of the working habits 
of his contemporaries, says that 75 
percent of the scientists stated that 
their important discoveries came to 
them when they were not actively 
engaged in research. 

Most of us use our conscious 
minds entirely too hard, and as a 


result our thinking and our decisions 
are not as good as they should be. 
The trouble is, we are working with 
only half our minds, and with less 
than half of our accumulated experi- 
ence and judgment. And as a con- 
sequence, we cheat ourselves of many 
hours of recreation which in them- 
selves add to the effectiveness of 
our thinking. For relaxation is the 
key to the door of the subconscious 
mind. The subconscious mind works 
best when we are doing what we 
like best to do. A happy mind is a 
healthy mind and it puts drive 
back of a man’s activities. As Henry 
David Thoreau put it, “A really 
efficient laborer will be found not 
to crowd his day with work.” 

How then may we consciously 
plan to use the subconscious mind, 
to take advantage of its power to 
improve our judgments and deci- 
sions, or to furnish us with bold 
new ideas or creative conceptions? 

The process of thinking is strangely 
akin to the process of cooking. Al- 
though direct heat is ordinarily 
use^f many dishes are better after 
lonp, slow cooking. To permit this, 
some ranges have fireless ovens in 
which the cooking is completed with 
retained heat. 


© B. C. Forhts Pub, Co,^ Inc,^ lao Fifth Aot,^ AT. T, C, 
{Forbes^ September /j, 
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The subconscious mind is a fire- 
less cooker into which we can put 
our problems to finish the cooking 
on what might be called retained 
thought.” To do all of our mental 
cooking with our conscious minds 
is to burn mental energy wastefully, 
and at high cost to our nervous 
systems. 

One rule always holds good: You 
must give your problems to your 
subconscious mind in the form of 
definite assignments^ after assem- 
bling all the essential facts, figures 
and arguments. The cooking process 
must first be started by focusing 
our minds on this material long and 
intently enough to get it thoroughly 
heated with our best conscious 
thinking. 

To start this focusing process, 
one method is to write on a sheet 
of paper the problem facing you, 
jotting down all important aspects. 
If there are pro and con sides, 
enumerate all the factors you can 
think of in two columns, ^ben tear 
up the sheet and forget all about it. 
Do something you want to do, 

^ something that will rest your mind. 

Another way is to talk over the 
problem or situation with associates 
or members of your family, ex- 
ploring every angle in detail. Get 
right down to cases — but donU at- 
tempt to come to a decision. End 
your discussion abruptly and set 
the whole matter aside to “cook.” 

Still a third method is to work 
consciously on the problem until 
you are just plumb <fagged out 


mentally. At that point put it en- 
tirely out of your mind. Go fishing, 
golfing or motoring, or if it’s nightj 
go peacefully to bed. 

One night in October, 1920, Fred- 
erick Grant Banting, a young 
Canadian surgeon with so little 
practice that he had to teach to eke 
out a living, was working over his 
next day’s lecture. His subject was 
diabetes. Hour after hour he pored 
over the literature of this dread dis- 
ease, his head a whirling maze of 
conflicting theories, case histories, 
accounts of experiments with dogs. 
Finally he went wearily to bed. 

At two in the morning he got up, 
turned on a light, and wrote three 
sentences in his notebook: “Tie off 
pancreatic duct of dogs. Wait 6 to 8 
weeks for degeneration. Remove 
residue and extract.” Then he went 
back to bed and slept. 

It was those three magic sen- 
tences which led to the discovery of 
insulin. Banting’s conscious mind 
had come to grips with one of the 
most baffling problems in medical 
science; his subconscious mind fin- 
ished the job. 

Sometimes the fireless-cooking 
process requires only a matter of 
hours, as in Banting’s case. Again it 
may require days or weeks. And it 
may be necessary consciously to 
turn the heat on again once in a 
while to keep the cooking process 
going. But nearly always the sub- 
conscious mind can be depended 
upon to finish the cooking, and fre- 
quently with greater speed than if 
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we rely on conscious thought alone. 

Furthermore, it usually turns 
out a better product because it 
brings to bear all of one’s accumu- 
lated life experience, including much 
that the conscious mind had long 
since forgotten. In an interview on 
his seventy-fifth birthday, Henry 
Ford referred to “instinct.” “What 
is instinct?” asked his interviewer. 
“Probably the essence of past ex- 
perience and knowledge stored up 
for later use,” replied Mr. Ford. 

A man of my acquaintance has 
acquired the habit of dropping into 
an easy chair in his office for to or 
30 minutes each day, picking up a 
book and forgetting all his business 
concerns. 

“I have never sat in that chair,” 
he told me, “with any thought of 
developing an idea, but the minute 
my mind relaxes ideas begin to de- 
velop of themselves.” 

The renowned German physicist. 
Von Helmholtz, said that after 
thoroughly investigating a problem 
“in all directions,” he found that 


“happy ideas come unexpectedly 
without efiFort like an inspiration. 
Buf they have never come to mg when 
my mind was fatigued or when I was 
at my working tMe** 

Thornton Wilder, author of the 
Pulitzer prize novel, l"be Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, and of the latest 
Pulitzer prize play, Our Town^ re- 
cently confessed that his best story 
ideas come to him “on hikes and in 
the shower and places.” Any place, 
it seems, other than at his desk! 

Descartes, the famous French 
mathematician and philosopher, is 
said to have made his great dis- 
coveries while lying in bed in the 
mornings. 

If you have not been consciously 
using your subconscious mind it 
may be a bit rusty, and you may 
have to make several tries before it 
will begin to function. Subconscious 
cerebration requires time, relaxa- 
tion, a sense of leisure. Perhaps 
that is what the late Andrew Md- 
lon had in mind when he said, “In 
leisure there is luck.” 



have always thought that if I ever got the impulse to commit 
suicide, I’d try a lot of other crazy things first. I’d try being a 
hobo, or get a job as a trap-dnunmer in a swing band. I might 
ship as a stowaway on a tramp steamer. I’d insult a lot of people 


and institutions I’ve always wanted to insult. I’d even try living on 
a farm. The sea, the tropics, the wide open spaces, are all worth a 
fling before one gives up. Why, one might even try a job as keeper 
of the monkey cage in a zoo. — Don Heioid in SirOntTs 



4L Do you suffer from ** fear of the front page 
of the newspaper”? 


<lAII Is Not Lost! 

Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 
Stephen Leacock 

Eminent Canadian humorist; author of **Over the Footlights,*' ** Afternoons in Eutopia,'* etc. 


I WAS STARTING out trout fishing 
one day last week when I saw 
from a headline that war in 
Europe was almost a dead certainty 
within 24 hours. The Lats (I think 
it was) had sent what was practi- 
cally an ultimatum to the Slats — 
or it may have been the Checks and 
the Shorts. 

Of course, on top of news like 
that I couldn’t fish. Unless the 
Slats (a high-chested people) would 
back down, that meant war, and 
everybody knows that war means 
world chaos,” and that means the 
end of trout fishing. 

It was too late to go fishing when 
I got the news in the evening paper 
that the Lat-Slat “crisis” was over 
— by lucky chance the Slats hadn’t 
“picked up” the afiFront and, of 
course, if you don’t pick up a Euro- 
pean afiFront right away, it goes bad. 
So I got all set again ibr the next 
day to go with a friend of mine. 
Then, just as we were starting, bang 
came the news that Mussolini had 
called Neville Chamberlain a “stiff,” 
and that a first-class “crisis” was 
imminent, and that England had 
recalled the household troops 
from the saloons! 


Well, who could fish after that? 
But in a few hours it turned out, 
after an exchange of diplomatic notes, 
that Mussolini had not called Cham- 
berlain a “stiff” in the English sense, 
but had said he was a “stiffo”: 
that, in Italian, means something 
fine, and so the crisis passed, but it 
left everyone, even 4000 miles away, 
pretty well prostrated. Even the 
British Cabinet lost half a day’s 
grouse shooting. 

It seemed all the more pity to 
lose our fishing because it was an 
ideal day. And if you wander along 
the place I go — a stream not quite 
big enough to be a river, with open 
patches of sun and shadow — on an 
afternoon in early summer, you 
won’t care whether the Sudeten 
Germans go Nazi or go crazy. But 
once get your mind mixed up with 
this problem and you’re not fit to 
go fishing. It’s the same with golf. 
You can’t play with a man who says 
on the first green, “What about Al- 
bania?” and on the ninth is still 
murmuring, “If Hitler . . .” 

Europe certainly can destroy your 
peace of mind; but you can destroy 
it right at home if you try. Lots of 
people collect just as much distress 
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at home over the market news. Take, 
let us say, “base metals.” What 
they arc, I don't know, but every 
now and then, it seems, base metals 
which have been buoyant get dull, 
then stagnant, then collapse. 

You've perhaps often gpne through 
that yourself; but base metals seem 
to get it specially. I was out at a 
bridge party the other night, just 
after the last crash in base metals. 
Half of the people looked wretched; 
a lot of them had been hard hit with 
copper and others had had a terri- 
ble knock of manganese. They could 
hardly hold their cards. Yet here 
they were in a lovely house in the 
leafiest part of the city, the evening 
warm enough for Summer but cool 
enough for a fire — how delightful 
it might have been — but base met- 
als had crashed that afternoon, and 
it was only by a brave hysterical 
sort of struggle that things could be 
kept going at all. 

Two days later, base metals got 
“buoyant,” and everything would 
have been great, except at that 
very moment the sudden backfire 
of Congress against the TVA deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court — or, 
no, the other way — anyway, there 
was another explosion in Washing- 
ton. 

During this same period of dis- 
tress wheat fell lo cents — a thing 
that simply spells disaster — and 
then rose 1 1 cents — meaning, of 
course, national ruin. Dust blew all 
over the West, and then blew oflF 
again, leaving the farmers a perfect 


sight! And in with this background 
of imminent disaster there was an 
anvil chorus of sit-down strikdts and 
stand-up agitators, money sterilized, 
credit paralyzed, confidence pul- 
verized, and ten million unemployed 
sitting in a row eating sandwiches 
with no proper psychological con- 
ception of the value of their leisure. 

This, I say, is the background. But 
the funny thing is that the fore- 
ground isn't like this at all. The 
foreground has all the beauty of 
summertime, with leaves on the 
trees and trout in the streams and 
every golf course an artistic dream, 
a vast lawn of green, gay with bright 
costumes, with every shimmering 
Summer lake dotted with canoes 
and splashed with bathers, with 
every street of every little town 
packed with the glistening cars of 
the people crowding into the magic 
world of the movies. 

If the pioneers who fought for 
economic life upon this continent 
could see this picture of color and 
luxury what would they think of us, 
its discontented, trembling inhabi- 
tants, shuddering at the fleeting 
shadows that fly over a landscape 
bathed in bright sunshine! 

Surely, all is not lost. Let us take 
an inventory of our distress. 

The world has got into a kind of 
mas^ apprehensiveness. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that today we live on 
one idea at a time and all get it to- 
gether. The idea just now is distress y 
or worry over the imminence of 
something that is just going to hap- 
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pen — but perhaps won't. There is 
a Greek name for this, but I forget 
it. Translated, it means “fear of the 
front page of the newspaper.” Here, 
for example, are the things of which 
we are all scared to death just now: 
the French franc, the Sudeten Ger- 
mans (Section B, Apartment 6 , 
Czecho^ovakia), the United States 
Supreme Court, the stock market, 
overpopulation, overproduction, life, 
death, dust. 

Here, on the other hand, are the 
things of which we ought to be think- 
ing — fishing, golf, chicken dinners, 
cool drinks, mixed bathing — and 
if young enough, taking girls out in 
motorcars. 

Here is the European news that 
we read: war, more war, Mussolini, 
Hitler, bombs, cruelty and the fall 
of freedom. 

. Nonsense — that’s an illusion! 
Here are the real things, the French 
news, for instance: 

Summer tourists in Paris break 
all records • . . bathing costumes 
at Deauville simply scandalous . • . 
French ping-pong team beats all 
Germany . . . champagne vintage 
reported best in 20 years. 

• All about us'is a beckoning world 
— ample as never before in its abun- 
dance; a little out of gear, but only 
because, speaking collectively, we 
are like the sudden heirs of a rich 
estate quarreling over their inherit- 
ance. 


All of us, I think, chafe at this 
false distre^ of our submerged world. 
Witness how we have flocked to the 
country of the Seven Dwarfs, a bet- 
ter world than our own — a world 
of simple and sweet little animals, 
just our own style, a world .of kind- 
ness and cooperation each with all. 
We are drawn to this because we 
know it is ours, and yet we cannot 
reach it. 

Or take that bright, next-door 
world we see pictured in our adver- 
tisements. Here, indeed, is the coun- 
try of human fancy, marvelous with 
the green of its grass, the utter blue- 
ness of its water (see any travel 
booklet) ; marvelous with its motor- 
cars glistening in the sun, its people 
— vouths as straight as arrows and 
as broad as gods, girls with hair as 
golden as gamboge, and frilled chil- 
dren, clean enough to eat. Here you 
may see again humanity reaching 
into the world of imagination for 
what the actual world denies us. 

• But the truth is that this, our ac-. 
tual world, would be as good as the 
bright world of imagination 'if we 
would only let it be so. Everything 
is there], the smiling abundance of 
our unrealized paradise, the good- 
will toward men that all men feel 
and none dares act upon. It is all 
there for the asking, if we can only 
cast aside from the gateway the evil 
spirits of fear and distrust which 
keep us from our kingdom. 



Greenbelt Goes Completely Cooperative 

Condensed from The New York Herald Tribune 


T hose who lament that America’s 
last frontier is gone should visit 
Greenbelt, Md., the little reset- 
dement town founded by the New Deal. 
Here, in a new outpost in the wilderness 
of economics, a band of men and women, 
in homes flung in crescent pattern among 
the trees, have voluntarily decided to 
try something never tried before in a 
modern American community. They 
are about to buy, and operate for them- 
selves, all the stores which serve their 
town. 

Ownership will be acquired through 
the sale of stock. Each share will cost 
$io. Half of Greenbelt’s families must 
invest to make the cooperative effec- 
tive under the charter granted the town 
by the government. One family may 
buy as many shares as it likes, but, no 
matter how many, it gets only one vote 
in the management. Each share-holder 
becomes a part owner of everything in 
town: The food store, the dnigstore, 
the gas station, the motion picture 
theater which will open soon, etc. 

The whole enterprise will be of, by 
and for the consumer. Stockholders will 
get a maximum of four percent on their 
investment, and the remaining profit 
will be divided among the consumers in 
proportion to the amount of their pur- 
chases. Policies will be decided by a 
board of directors. 

Belief in the cooperative idea is txr 
hibited in unmistakable ways. For ex- 
ample, salaries in Greenbelt run from 
}22 to $45 a week, mostly in the lower 
brackets. Anyone earning more may 
not remain a resident of Greenbelt. 
Greenbelt wives meet regularly to study 
what kind of potatoes or peas give most 
36 


for the money, or whether some newly 
advertised mouthwash is medically re- 
liable. Even the children are coopera- 
tive conscious. They buy their gum- 
drops and pencils from their own co- 
operative commissary in school. 

As consumer testimony for the co- 
operative idea, one Greenbelt resident, 
irked by outside criticism, published in 
the town’s little mimeographed news- 
paper a month-by-month accounting 
of his family food budget. It showed a 
saving of $20 in eight months at the 
food store, which has been operating as 
a cooperative. This was enough to pay 
his share in the Greenbelt hedth asso- 
ciation which guarantees for its mem- 
bers medical care, preventive and re- 
medial, at a cost of a $5 membership 
fee and weekly payments ranging from 
$1.50 for an unmarried person to $2.25 
for a man, wife and four children. 

There are 698 families now living in 
Greenbelt. The town was virtually re^y- 
made when the first settlers moved in 
last October. The Resettlement Ad- 
ministration spent more than $14,000,- 
000, and employed jooo WPA workers 
to provide sewage and garbage dbposal, 
to put modern plumbing and electricity 
(including electric stoves) in every 
home, to build modern schools (like the 
Greenbelt apartment houses, they have 
glass brick to light the halls). 

Cvreenbelt critics ask whether it was 
worth so much of the taxpayers’ money 
to try to prove the worth of resettle- 
ment. The people of Greenbelt answer 
that ”a couple of Greenbelts could be 
built for the cost of one battleship,” and 
besides, the government expects to get 
its money back in rents over 60 years. 
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Einstein^ a Study in Simplicity 

G>ndensed from The Nation 
Edwin Muller 


P RINCETON people no longer 
stare at Einstein; they have 
become subconsciously aware 
of him as a massive reality in the 
background, like Nassau Hall or 
the football stadium. Einstein may 
be the “greatest thinker of the 
age” but he has none of the grand 
manner. 

They found that out upon the 
Herr Doktor’s arrival five years 
ago. At that time public curiosity 
boiled. Even the senior faculty 
members turned to gaze, as he took 
his first walk. Others shamelessly 
followed the great man, wondering 
what profound thoughts seethed 
behind that vast forehead. Where 
was he going and what would he 
do? 

If Einstein was aware of all this 
he gave no sign of it. Finally he 
turned meditatively into a drug- 
store. Some of the bolder spirits 
pressed right up to the window 
where they could see the great man 
— eating an ice cream cone. 

Einstein lives in a frame house in 
a quiet back street. The room in 
which he works is a small chsimber, 
one end of which is almost filled by 
a big window that looks out upon a 
garden. He greets you wearing a 
loose coat, a zippe; shirt open at 
the neck. The mane of fine white 


hair trembles a little in the breeze. 
The great eyes under the bushy 
brows are deeper and softer than 
any of his pictures can indicate. 
With a gentle smile of apology he 
asks for a moment at his table, as 
he pens a few final sentences of 
tiny, neat script and mathematical 
symbols. 

His life has been spent in cover^ 
ing thousands of these blank sheets, 
most of which have gone into the 
wastebasket. He gropes intuitively, 
his pen driving on hour after hour. 
Coming to a blank wall, he plays 
the piano or violin or goes for a 
walk. But, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, his . mind is still on the 
problem. Essential parts of his the- 
ory of relativity occurred to him 
while wheeling his son in a baby 
carriage, and during a solitary ram- 
ble in Prague. 

As you study Einstein’s face, you 
are struck with the look of a man at 
peace with himself, who has found 
the way to supreme happiness — a 
discovery at least comparable to 
that of relativity. 

Is he happy l^cause he has won 
a renown that seems secure for the 
ages? His theory of relativity has 
completely changed the conception 
of the universe. It has been called 
the greatest single stride that sci- 
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ence has ever made. The 12-page 
leaflet in which it was presented is> 
perhaps^ the most important docu- 
ment of the century. Within 15 
years of its publication 3775 books 
and pamphlets have been written 
about it. 

More surprising is his reputation 
with the general public. His face is 
as widely known as any movie 
star’s. Something about him com- 
mands instant response and defer- 
ence. On a battlefidd tour after the 
war he was lunching at Rheims. A 
few tables away sat two French 
ofHcers of high rank and a distin- 
guished lady. They had quickly 
recognized Einstein. When he got 
up to leave, all three rose without 
a word and bowed low and respect- 
fully to the great physicist. 

Fame, however, has not made 
him happy. On the contrary, he 
literally runs from reporters, pho- 
tographers and all the hangeraon 
of glory. When he travels, every 
day is a struggle between his vio- 
lent desire to keep curiosity seekers 
at arm’s length and his inability to 
hurt anybody’s feelings. 

Part of Einstein’s serenity, no 
doubt, comes from his having had 
immense potentialities for work. 
But, equally or more, it is because 
he has remained a simple, human 
being with a love for his fellow 
man. 

In all his habits his bent is for 
simplification. He uses the same 
soap to wash and to shave with be- 
cause he doesn’t see the need of 


complicating life by keeping two 
kinds. In warm weather socks ^em 
superfluous, so at home he doesn’t 
wear them. He throws away letters 
that don’t interest him, no matter 
how important the people from 
whom they come. He is sublimely 
indiflFerent to money. Once for sev- 
eral weeks he used for a bookmark 
a I1500 check from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Then he lost the book. 

His pleasures too are of the sim- 
pler sort: walking, sailing a boat. 
When he sails he sometimes wears 
a towel draped around his head, 
making him look like a benevolent 
pirate. He doesn’t believe in wast- 
ing mental energy on such games as 
bridge and chess. He likes to write 
doggerel, to play parlor games — 
though only the easier kinds. No 
alcohol. Smoking is a permitted 
luscury — three pipes a day. He’s 
not much of a reader. "Reading,” 
he says, " after a certain age diverts 
the mind too much from its crea- 
tive pursuits. Any man who reads 
too much and uses his own brain 
too little falls into lazy habits of 
thinking.” 

He has never had an intellec- 
tual’s disdain for sendee to others. 
When he won the Nobel Prize, he 
gave die entire $25,000 to charity, 
though he could ill afibrd to do it. 
He is an active champion of causes 
he bdieves in. 

Onte a liner on which he wa^ a 
passenger stopped over in New 
Torfc for five days. Gready in need 
of rest, he laid down the law: no 
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interviews, no photographs, no 
public appearances. 

But therein he reckoned without 
himself. The first reporter found 
the vulnerable spot. “You ought to 
give us the interview. Dr. Einstein, 
because it would help the cause of 
Zionism.” Before the ship left 
Quarantine he had promised to ad- 
dress a public luncheon, a dinner, 
to broadcast. The whole five days 
became a turmoil of activity — for 
Zionism. 

That Einstein has a wholesome 
disregard for the tyranny of custom 
was shown when, as the guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the 
president of Swarthmore, he was 
called on for a speech. “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he said, “I am sorry 
but I have nothing to say — ” and 
sat down. Then he arose and added, 
“In case I do have something to 
say, ril come back.” Six months 
later he wired the president, “Now 
I have something to say.” Another 
dinner was held, and Einstein made 
his speech. 

Einstein’s earliest years were 
spent in Munich, where his father 
conducted an unsuccessful electri- 
cal business. It never occurred to 
young Einstein that he was a Jew 
until one day his teacher showed 
the class a nail from the True Cross, 
one that the Jews had driven into 
the feet of Christ. Pupils turned to 
sure at Einstein. After that he 
knew what it was to be a Jew. 

In those days too he got his bias 
toward pacifism. In the i88o’s the 


streets of Munich were full pf steel 
helmets. The little boy conceived a 
horror of drums and marching 
soldiers that has lasted all his life. 

The course of his early life im- 
pelled him to internationalism. 
While he was still in his teens his 
family moved to Italy, where he 
spent some of his happiest days. 
Then he went to Switzerland to 
school. He was not a brilliant pupil. 
He failed completely on his first 
entrance examination to the school 
at Zurich. His mind was not re- 
sponsive to the organized teaching 
and discipline of schools. The 
greater part of what he has learned 
he taught himself. At 14, Kant was 
his favorite philosopher. 

In later years he was a professor 
in Austria-Hungary, then in Ger- 
many. He has been a citizen of 
•many lands and an ardent patriot 
of none. He yearns for the good of 
the human race, not to push for- 
ward any section of it at the ex- 
pense of others. 

“Nationalism,” he says, “is an 
infantile disease. It is the measles 
of mankind.” 

When he was 26 he published his 
first work on relativity. Then for 10 
years he built it patiently, stone by 
stone. At last, in 19151 the struc- 
ture was complete. 

He had started with the daring 
assumption that there could be no 
such thing as absolute time, that 
two events that are simultaneous 
to one observer may not be simul- 
taneous to another. That led to the 
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conception of time as a fourth di- 
mension. Every body in the uni- 
verse, moving relatively to every 
other body, has its own length, 
breadth and thickness — and its 
own time specification. 

When Hitler came into power, 
Einstein shook the dust of Ger- 
many from his feet. The Nazis 
made characteristic gestures of 
farewell to their greatest scientist 
— turned him out of the Academy 
of Sciences, seized his sailboat and 
other personal property, confis- 
cated his bank account. As a crown- 
ing irony they solemnly searched 
his house for arms. 

A woman once asked Einstein if 
he was convinced that his theory 
was true. 

“I believe it to be true,” he an- 


swered. “But it will only be proved 
for certain in the year 1981, when I 
am dead.’’ • 

“What will happen then?” 

“Well, if I am right the Germans 
will say I was a German and the 
French will say I was a Jew; if I am 
wrong the Germans will say 1 was 
a Jew and the French will say I was 
a German.” 

In Princeton Einstein has made 
himself at home again. He works, 
harder than ever. But he remains a 
simple, emotional, very human be- 
ing. Before you meet l^nstein, you 
look forward to the experience of 
talking with a great man. But 
afterward you realize that you have 
had a more moving experience — 
you have seen and talked with a 
good man. 


qJo (yHarrteJ <m V,% 

MOST famous marriage in the history of archeology, and one of the 
happiest, was that of the renowned Dr, Heinrich Schliemann, discoverer of 
the ruins of ancient Troy and the treasures of Mycenae. Rich, and already 
celebrated, he visited Athens and presented himself at the Young Ladies* 
Academy in search of a wife, announcing that he would marry that one of 
the girls who should first conunit to memory the Odyssey of Homer. The 
result was aii epochal study of the Blind Poet. Never before or since has 
there been such frantic concentration on his lines, and in a very few days 
one of the candidates declared that she was ready. Called to the test, she 
recited and recited the sonorous lines, till the Doctor was convinced and 
completed his part of the bargain. 

Mrs. Schliemann told me this herself, ajtid assured me that she could still 
recite the whole Odyssey. --GmeHortos. JOraflMwGrM 



? W zre in Nanking ” 

Sack of Nanking” was published in the July Reader's Digest^ 
a condensation from Ken. **It is unbelieoable that credence could be 
given a thing which is so obviously rank propaganda and so reminiscent 
of the stuff fed the public during the late woTj* wrote one subscriber. 
Similar comments were receivedfrom a number of readers. 

But the ghastly tale was true. At considerable pains j l*he Reader's 
Digest, has collected letters from the handful of Americans who stayed in 
Nanking during those awful days, ^he letters were written by a surgeon 
inured to bloody scenes and trained in scientific accuracy of statement^ 
by missionaries and teachers reporting to their mission boards^ by 
Y.M.C.A. workers. Yhe material we have seen would fill an entire issue 
of this magazine^ all of it corroborating the typical extracts which follow. 
{For obvious reasons^ the names of the writers must be withheld^ 


The writer of the first group of let- 
ters is a missionary surgeon: 

"Deumbtr i 8 

T pDAY marks the sixth l 9 ay of 
the modern Dante’s Inferno^ 
written in huge letters with 
blood and rape. Murder by the 
wholesale and rape by the thou- 
sands of cases. There seems to be 
no stop to the ferocity and lust of 
the brutes. 

Last night the house of one of the 
Chinese staff members of the Uni- 
versity was broken into and two of 
his women relatives raped. In the 

School where there are 8000 

people^ the Japs came in ten times 
last ni^tj over the wall, stole food, 
clothing, and raped until they were 
satisfied. They oayoneted one lit- 
tle boy, killing him, and I spent an 
hour and a half this morning patch- 
ing up another little boy of eight 
who hstd five bayonet wounds in- 
cluding one that pt^netrated his 
stomam. I think he will live.. 


One girl I have is a half-wit. She 
didn’t have any more sense than to 
claw at a Japanese soldier who was 
taking away her only bedding. Her 
reward was a bayonet thrust that 
cut half the musdes of one side of 
her neck. 

December ip 

Yesterday there were a number 
of fires, part of a big burning ram- 
page. Today severd large blocks 
near Tai-ping Road were ablaze and 
one house about 200 yards from us 
was burned. At least four American 
flags have been torn down today. 
At Hillcrest the flag was taken down 
and a woman rap^ and then bay- 
oneted. All the food is being stolen 
from the poor people and they are 
in a state of terror-stricken, hyster- 
ical panic. 

December 21 

This is the shortest day in the 
year but it still contains 24 hours of 
this hell on earth. Yesterday a 17- 
year-old girl came to the hospitid in 
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the morning with her new-born 
baby. She had been raped by Japa- 
nese soldiers the night before at 
seven-thirty. [On December 30th 
this young girl developed a horrible 
case of venereal disease. Her baby 
was given temporarily to a girl who 
had lost a baby prematurely when 
she was stuck in the abdomen with 
a bayonet.] 

Detent 23 

Two PATIENTS were admitted this 
afternoon whose condition repre- 
sents about the last word in fiend- 
ish, unmitigated, atavistic brutal- 
ity. One is the sole survivor of <40 
led from one of the refugee camps 
to the hills where they were first 
sprayed with a few shot and then 
soaked with gasoline and set afire. 
His head is burned to a hideous 
fixed stare minus the eyes, which 
are burned out. 

Cbritimat Ene 

One man who just got in today 
says he was a stretcher-bearer, one 
of 4000 men marched to the banks 
of the Yangtze and madune-gunned. 

S says that the big trenches 

built for tank traps were filled with 
the bodies of dead and wounded sol- 
diers and whoi there weren’t enough 
bodies to fill them so the tanks 
oould pass, the Japs shot the people 
lidng around there indiscrimmately 
to fill up the trenches. He borrowed 
a camera to go back and take pic- 
tures to bear out his statement. 

Good night and Merry Chiistmasl 
Fdnury to 

Everywhere we go, pec^le crowd 


around kneeling down and begging 
us to save them. We are getting a 
large number of women froth 16 to 
30, who are ridden with venereal 
disease from raping. I think the 
whole Japanese Army is infected. 

February 13 

Six Japanese soldiers entered a 
town some miles southwest of here, 
and proceeded with their usual sys- 
tem of rape and looting. The men 
of the town organized some resist- 
ance, killed three of the soldiers. 
The other three e^aped but soon 
returned with several hundred who 
quiddy threw a cordon around the 
town. Three hundred inhabitants 
were all tied together in groups of 
six or eight and thrown into the icy 
river. The Japanese then levded 
the town so that there was not a 
wall standing. 

February 2!J 

It seems that the Japanese an- 
nounced that they would sell some 
flour (seized as part of their booty) 
and about 2000 people gathered to 
buy it. The Japs had about 100 bags 
which rapi^y disappeared. Then 
they told the rest of the crowd to 
get out of the way, and emphasized' 
didr command widi bayonet thrusts. 
One young woman was run through 
the back so that the point came out 
in front of the abdomen. She lived 
about five minutes after getting to 
the hospital. The second came in 
yesterday having a bayonet wound 
of the buttock and a tremendous 
bruise of the lower, abdomen where 
a soldio* had kicked herlThe third 
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case came in today — a bayonet 
wound which went through a loopof 
intestine making holes in two places. 

Manb6 

Two DAYS ago, a man came into 
the hospital from Molingkwan. The 
town had been completdy stripped 
of livestock and many of the in- 
habitants had fled to the hills. One 
old man had stayed with some of 
his family. They were visited daily 
and ask^ for girls and livestock. 
Early in February several soldiers, 
angered at his inability to produce 
that which he so obviously did not 
have, tied him up and strung him 
between poles about three feet off 
the ground. They built a fire ijpder 
him. The flames burned all the skin 
off his lower abdomen and upper 
thighs and quite a bit of his chest 
and arms. One Japanese soldier 
took pity on him on account of his 
age and put out the fire, but did not 
rdease him. His family took him 
down after the soldiers had left; he 
had been tied up for about an hour. 
Eighteen days later he managed to 
get to the hospital. 

Mays 

One of our most delicate and dif- 
ficult problems has been dealing 
widi me cases of pr^ancy as a 
result of rape. 

Letter from apn^estor in the Uni- 
versity Nanldngf to tbe Japanese 
EnAassyt 

I BBO leave to approach you in- 
formally about problems of order 
and general wdfiirc. . . . More than 


30 women were raped last night in 
our building by soldiers who came 
repeatedly and in large munbers. 
They demanded money, watches 
and women, at the point of a bay- 
onet. . . . 

We believe that the Japanese Army 
has the power to maintain respect- 
able conduct. We are unable to 
understand why it does not do so, 
before further damage is done to 
local people and to Japan’s reputa- 
tion. 

Letter from tbe same professor to 
an American friend: 

More than 10,000 unarmed per- 
sons have been killed in cold blood. 
Practically every building in the city, 
including the American, British and 
German Embassies, has been robbed 
repeatedly by soldiers. There is not 
a store in Nanking, save the In- 
ternational Committee’s rice shop 
and a military store. Most of the 
shops, after free-for-all pilfering, 
were systematically stripped by 
gangs of soldiers workingwith tracks, 
often under the observed direction 
of officers, and then burned de- 
liberately.' 

Most of the refugees were robbed 
of their money and at least part of 
their scanty ^tiling and bedding 
and food. Ihat was an utteiiy heart- 
less performance. You can imagine 
the outlook for work and life in this 
city with shops and tools gon^ 
everything else plundered, no banka 
or communications, the people fac. 
ing starvatitm. 
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Letter from T.M.C.A. official: 

What I am about to relate I be- 
lieve has no parallel in modern his- 
tory. December 14th the Japanese 
poured into the city, conquerors of 
China’s capital and given free rein 
to do as they pleased. They burned, 
looted and killed at will. Vandalism 
and violence continue absolutely 
unchecked. Whole sections of the 
city were systematically burned. 
Soldiers seize anyone they suspect; 
callouses on hands are proof that 
the man is a Chinese soldier. Car- 
penters, coolies and other laborers 


are frequently taken. K , who 

managed to slip out of the East 
Gate the other day, tells me that all 
the vill^es as far as he went, some 
20 miles, are burned, and that not a 
living Chinese or farm animal is to 
be seen. 

The Japanese army, with no'back- 
ground of Christian idealism, has 
today become a brutal, destructive 
force that not only menaces the 
East but also some day may men- 
ace the West. The world should 
know the truth abput what is hap- 
pening. 


TAe Japanese Version 

(as printed in a Shanghai paper on January 8, 1938) 

JAPANESE TRCXDPS GENTLY SOOTHE THE REFUGEES 
Harmonious Atmosphere of Nanking Develops Enjoyably 


The municipauty of Nanking is 
quiet. The herds of refugees who 
fled for their lives from the midst of 
death, have met with the gentle 
soothing of the Japanese army. Be- 
fore the Japanese troops entered 
the city, they sufiered from the op- 
pression of the Chinese armies. The 
sufferings of plain good citizens were 
infinitely miserable. Fortunatdy the 
Imperisd Army entered the dty, 
put thdr bayonets into thdr sheaths, 
and stretched forth merciful hands 
in order to examine and to heal. 
Many thousands of herded refugees 
cast off thdr former absurd atti- 
tudes of oppodng Japan, ahd classed 
their han(b in congratulation for 


receiving assurance of life. Men and 
women, old and young, bend down 
to kned in salutation to the Im- 
perial Army. 

This for the Chinese has an es- 
pecial ceremonial significance, and 
it certainly could not have appeared 
except from a sincere heart and a 
genuine purpose. Within the refu- 
gee zone they gave out military 
bread, cakes, and cigarettes, to the 
refugees of both sexes and ah ages, 
all of whom were greatly pleased 
and qx>ke thdr thanks: Also around 
.the wells and barracks were dis- 
tributed gifts'of good will, politdy 
given to the poor and tne ref- 
ugees. 



€l In the *60*8 and crossing the U. $• 
hy rail was an exciting adventure 


Jf^hen the Iron Horse First Ran W zst 

Condensed from “The Big Four” 

Oscar Lewis 

T he opening of the Union Almost at once the train entered 
I^acific and Central Pacific the uninhabited prairie, and the 
railroads in 1869 made the adventurers were free to examine 
transcontinental tour the world’s the flat landscape or, in the words 
premier travel novelty. Thousands of Williams^ Guidcy merely to “sit 
of Easterners overcame their fear and read, play games and indulge 
of starvation, derailment and wild in social conversation and glee.” 
Indians and courageously set out The conversation, however, had to 
for California. be conducted at the top 

At Omaha, eastern ter- of the voice to be audible, 

minus of the Union Pa- VigneHea Cross-country travel 

cific, daily crowds of ad- of presented a variety of 

venturers milled about History problems. For one thing, 

the long station platform, ^XLVII^ passenger had to con- 

checkingbaggageandbuy- sider whether he or his 

ing tickets for the new female companion should 

Pullman Golden Palace cars. All occupy the seat nearest the win- 
were constantly b^et by clamorous dow. Most authorities agreed that 
peddlers of remedies for car-sick- she should be installed in the aisle 
ness, solicitors of accident insur- seat, even though that subjected 
ance (at disturbingly high rates), her to inconvenience from unsteady 
and sdesmen ofiFering lucrative in- pedestrians. The transcontinentd 
vestments in business property, line passed through an imperfectly 
farmlands and mines. Having forced civilized land, and Indians and Chi- 
their way through the becBam to nese section hands were known to 
the waiting train, tourists thrilled assume undignified postures beside 
with anticipation as the engineer the track in foil sight of scandalized 
released long Uasts from the whis- passengers. Seated next to the win- 
tie. A series of rattling crashes ran dow, the watchful escort in such 
down the train as the couplings emergencies had but to lean for- 
tightened and cars jerked into ward to shut off his lady’s view, 
motion. Expresses maintained an average 

^ lygS smlpiMshai at S^SO h AfrtdA* Rnopf, Inc.,sot Masson Avt^ N. T. C. 
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of a little over 20 miles an hour 
across the plains, ample for the light 
equipment and uneven roadbed. 

Three stops a day were made for 
meals, but since the eating places 
were unevenly spaced, and the trains 
were often late, guidebooks urged 
that travelers provide themselves 
with ''a little lunch basket nicely 
stowed with, sweet and subs'tantid 
bits of food.” 

From the velvet-hung windows 
of the Pullmans a highly scenery- 
conscious generation found even 
the prairies fascinating; the sunsets 
were highly spoken of by all. In the 
summer months tourists were likely 
to be treated to a more spectacular 
display, for sparks from the wood- 
burning locomotives often ignited 
the dry grass and for hours there- 
after the horizon was reddened by 
the glow of a prairie fire. 

Watchful passengers sometimes 
spotted a telegraph pole shoved off 
the perpendicular, sure sign that 
roving bufiFalo had used it for a 
scratching post. Amateur hunters 
kept watch for the numerous herds 
of antelope. Word that there were 
deer ahead was passed down the 
coaches, windows were thrown up, 
pistols were drawn from rear pock- 
ets and under-arm holsters, and 
soon a rattle of gunfire ran down 
the train. Those inclined to deplore 
this useless slaughter were pres- 
ently reassured; to hit a deer with a 
pistol-shot fired from a swaying 
coach required more skill than the 
marksmen commonly possessed. 


At points where the railroad par- 
alleled one of the rutted old stage 
routes, a dusty string of'freight 
wagons or a covered emigrant wagon 
might be passed. Passengers re- 
flected on the rocket-like progress 
of their age. 

At nightfall the suspended kero- 
sene lamps were lit, and musically 
inclined tourists clustered about 
the cabinet organ — a feature of 
early through trains — and sang 
OA Susannah and popular hymns. 
Meantime porter^ accomplished 
the ingenious conversion of the 
seats into sleeping-quarters. There 
were always a few who regarded 
this procedure with apprehension, 
for the American sleeping car was 
for years under the suspicion of 
being a menace to public morals. 
Thousands of Americans kept to 
the end their resolve never to go to 
bed on a railroad train. Other thou- 
sands lay awake in their berths un- 
til dawn, the ladies removing only 
hats and gloves, and keeping foot- 
long hatpins, bought for the occa- 
sion, close at hand. 

At intervals the expresses slowed 
down and crept past sidings on 
which long lines of cars waited: 
combination freight and passenger 
trains, also westbound but on a slow- 
er schedule. These shabby coaches 
were the emigrant cars, in which 
less affluent citizens and hordes of 
settlers newly arrived froixi every 
country of Europe were moving 
out to populate the railroad's landis 
from Omaha to the Pacific. 
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At Promontory, Utah, the Union 
Pacific road met the Central Pa- 
cific, and passengers waited for as 
long as hdf a day while mail and 
baggage were being transferred. 
The ensuing run west was far from 
comfortable. The Central Pacific 
was not yet using Pullmans, and its 
Silver Palace cars lacked good 
springs. Furthermore, in summer, 
the sweltering travelers faced the 
alternative of keeping doors and 
windows shut and enduring semi- 
asphyxiation, or opening them to 
clouds of alkali dust which swirled 
up from the roadbed and keenly 
irritated the throat and lungs. 

As the train passed through Ne- 
vada it picked up an assortment of 
strange passengers. Nevada’s silver 
mining towns were booming, and 
the tourist often found himself spend- 
ing the last dozen hours of his 
journey in close proximity to some 
affable but unwashed prospector, 
whose sole traveling equipment 
consisted of a plug of tobacco and a 
quart of whisky, and who hospita- 
bly insisted upon his companion 
sharing both. 

Except in midsummer, the pas- 
sage over the Sierra Nevadas was a 
chilly experience. Neither steam 
pipes nor vestibule cars were yet in 
use. At each opening of the doors 
the heat]|from the wood stoves was 
swept out by an icy blast. 

If the train was late, the run 
down to Sacramento was nerve- 
racking. As ,the train coasted to- 
ward the lowlands the light coaches 


swayed round the curves, wheel 
flanges screaming against the rails. 
Sometimes the tracks skirted the 
sheer edge of vertical cliffs, and 
coaches overhung iboo feet of thin 
air. The friction of the brakes heated 
the metal shoes until after dark 
they glowed red-hot and passengers 
nervously sniffed the smell of char- 
ring wood beneath the coaches. 

Wrecks were inevitable, for the 
hastily laid roadbed was uneven, 
and the rails, spiked to crossties 
too-widely spaced, frequently broke. 
There was sometimes a large loss 
of life, but usually the mishaps 
were more annoying than serious. 
To the experienced traveler, a se- 
ries of crashes ahead announced 
that the engine was off the rails; by 
the time the cars had jolted to a 
stop he had resigned himself to a 
half-day wait for die wrecking train. 

The possibility of a wreck was 
seldom absent from the thoughts of 
those making a first passage over 
the mountains. Not long after the 
line opened, a cartoon in a San Fran- 
cisco weekly portrayed a nervous 
Englishman addressing a fat miner 
in die seat ahead: *‘I say, old man, 
would you mind leaning toward the 
center on the curves?” And Am- 
brose Bierce once reported a train 
arrival as follows: ”The Overland 
arrived last night, more than 9 
hours late, and 20 passengers de- 
scended from thesnow-covered cars* 
All were frozen and half-starved, 
but thankful they had escaped with 
their lives.” 
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— Ws Still Baloney 

Condensed from The Commentator 
Mark Sullivan 

Veteran columnist and political commentator 


W ATCHING the political scene 
through the years, I am 
constantly reminded of a 
quotation: ‘‘The most important 
business of politicians is to invent 
new names for institutions and 
policies which, under their old 
names, have become odious to the 
public.” 

Where I encountered that cyni- 
cal epigram, I do not know. It 
sounds like Talleyrand, who said, 
“The more it changes, the more 
it’s the same thing,” or, in today’s 
vernacular, “No matter how thin 
you slice it, it’s still baloney.” 

The trick is old. The revered 
Constitutional Fathers used it. The 
most troublesome subject with 
which they had to deal was slavery. 
It created the tension upon which 
the whole project might have 
foundered. So the word “slavery” 
does not appear anywhere in the 
Constitution. The Founders re- 
ferred to “the migration or im- 
portation of such persons. • • 
They said, “No person held to 
service or labor in one state under 
the laws thereof. . . .” They used 
other circumlocutions, but never 
the provocative word, the one word 
that described the thing they meant. 
Only after 70 years, and only after 
the Civil War decided the contro- 


versy, was the word used — in an 
Amendment which abolished slav- 
ery. 

The “Civil War” itself is an ex- 
ample. “The Rebellion” was the 
common term in the North at the 
time. Then it became “The War of 
the Secession,” or that completely 
neutral term, “The War Between 
the States.” The transition was 
accelerated by publishers of text- 
books who wanted to sell them 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Theodore Roosevelt well under- 
stood the use of words. He had a 
coal strike on his hands in 1902. The 
operators submitted a list of the 
classes of men they would consent 
to have on an arbitration commis- 
sion. It did not include a labor 
leader. Roosevelt argued, but got 
nowhere. Finally, he grasped what 
was in the operators’ heads. “They 
did not mind my appointing any 
man,” Roosevelt wrote in his Auto^ 
biography y “whether a labor man or 
not, so long as he was not appointed 
as a labor man.” 

The operators had said they 
would accept “a man eminent as a 
sociologist,” so T. R. promptly 
made E. E. Clark an “eminent so- 
ciologist.” Up to that time, he had 
been known only as head of the 
Order of Railway Conductors. 


® Payson PuhUthing^ Inc,^ toi Park ifw., M T, C. 
{the Commentator, October, *38) 
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Roosevelt let the public in on the 
joke, as far as he could. He added, 
after announcing Clark’s name, 
‘*the President assuming that for 
the purposes of such a Commission, 
the term * sociologist’ means a man 
who has thought and studied deeply 
on social questions and has prac- 
tically applied his knowledge.” 

A more recent illustration of mak- 
ing a thing palatable by giving it a 
new name came after the war when 
the veterans demanded — and got 

— “adjusted cbmpensation,” on 
the theory that they had received 
less pay than civilians who worked 
in war-time industries. The news- 
paper correspondents in Washing- 
ton who used the brutal Svord 
“bonus” were gravely rebuked by 
the veterans’ spokesmen. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is 
paying cash from the treasury to 
farmers for not growing things. One 
year, he paid farmers to plow under 
cotton already planted. Now that 

— to pay farmers for not-raising — 
is revolutionary. It may be wise, or 
may not be; the point here is that 
to have intelligent debate, we ought 
to agree on the word that describes 
it. Most of us would use the word 
“reduction,” as being neutral. 
Critics refer to an “economy of 
scarcity.” But Mr. Wallace calls it 
“abundance” — “sustained abun- 
dance,” “future abundance” and 
so on. 

In the potato control law of 1935^ 
the quantity of potato^ a farmer 
might legally raise and market 


was described as his “allotment” 
and that word appeared in thedaw 
24 times. The law became highly 
unpopular, and even before it was 
repealed by Congress, the words 
“allotment” and “quota” became 
odious, too. 

So in the new potato control law 
of 1937, the limit set for each farm- 
er’s production is called the “goal.” 
The word is used in the regulations 
17 times; the appropriate word 
“allotment” or “quota” is not 
used once. “Goal” is a nice mild 
word; it makes one think of pleas- 
ant diversions, outdoor games. It 
makes one think of aspiration, not 
of limitation. 

The first AAa had a feature 
called the “processing tax.” Millers, 
spinners, packers, butchers, were 
required to pay a tax and the re- 
turns were used in part to pay the 
cost of AAA. But it developed that 
a certain amount of processing is 
done on the farm, and when govern- 
ment agents swooped down upon 
farmers who killed their own hogs 
for local markets and demanded 
taxes and penalties for failure to 
report, the processing tax became 
very unpopular indeed. 

At one time during the passage 
of the present crop control law, 
it had a tax on processors. But it 
wasn’t called that. It was called a 
“tariff equalization tax.” The term 
had several merits not the least of 
which is the fact that the farmer 
has long been told that he is en- 
titled to an equivalent for the 
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tariff protection which manufac- 
turers enjoy. 

The word “liberal” has lately 
come to be used in a sense directly 
opposite to its original meaning. 
In America today a “liberal” is 
one who, wisely or not, believes in 
increasing the power of govern- 
ment, extending government con- 
trol over the individual. Yet his- 
torically, “liberal” has been the 
word for those who resisted govern- 
ment, who wished to take more 
and more power away from govern- 
ment. Since Magna Carta, those 
who resisted the central power 
have been “liberals”; the thing for 
which they fought was “liberty” 
from the authority of government. 

The change, however, can be ex- 
plained. Because historically, ev- 
erybody thought of liberals as 
opposed to the government, every- 
body thought of them also as op- 
posed to the status quo. They were 
for the new, for change. So those 
who today are for change call them- 
selves liberals, though they are 


JVTiite hlict Face Unemployment 


fighting for the thing that liberals 
traditionally have resisted. 

Much of our current political 
argument is a kind of etymological 
duello, verbal thrust and verbal 
riposte. Opponents cried out that 
President Roosevelt was trying to 
“pack” the Supreme Court. No, 
said his supporters, the packing 
had been done years ago by Repul^ 
licans — what the President pro- 
posed was «;ipacking the court. 
When the President reduced the 
gold content of ^he dollar, his op- 
ponents called it “inflation.” No, 
said the New Dealers, it was 
merely the correction of ^^ation; 
it was “reflation.” 

But the Dictators do better than 
we in the art of inventing more 
palatable names for things political. 
When the Nazis iail a non-Nazi, 
the process is called by no such 
vulgar word as “imprisonment”; 
it is “protective custody.” What 
happened in Austria is officially 
referred to as “The Liberation.” 
We can't tie that. 


4 The water flea, Dapbnia maf^ay a transparent water organism of 
microscopic size, has recently proved itself more useful as a laboratory 
test animal than the white mice which have filled that position for so 
long. Barely visible to the naked eye, the Dapbnia reacts to drugs and 
chemicals almost the same as animals and humans. But what makes it 
more valuable as a test animal is'its transparency. Chemicals and drugs 
can be fed it and scientists may observe through a microscope not only 
their effect upon living tissues, but also the reaction of the Dapbnia*s 
well-develop^ nervous and glandular system, liver,, stomach, and 
kidneys. — 'n# Cmmnaeioe 



CL What college students learn in their course in Marriage 


So You TFanrto Get Married? 

Condensed from The American Magazine 
Ernest R. Groves 

Professor in the Sociology Department, University of North Carolina 


^Cbe American Magazine recently pub- 
lished an article telling about college courses 
in marriage.* So many letters were received 
requesting more information that the Amer- 
ican asM Professor Groves, a pioneer in 
such courses, to tell what he teaches his 
students. 

M ost pareots would be startled 
and ashamed if they could 
k. hear what their children 
say about their reticence on the 
subject of matrimony. Over and 
over again, boys and girls tell me, 
“I wish my father and mother 
could realize that Fm grown up. 
When I mention marriage, they 
freeze into silence as though it were 
something no nice person should 
discuss. Why can’t they talk to me 
frankly? My desire for such knowl- 
edge is just as healthy as a desire 
to know how to get a job. But by 
their attitude they make it seem 
something dishonorable.” 

For ten years our courses in Mar- 
riage at the University of North 
Carolina have been giving boys and 
girls a healthy knowledge of the 
problems and adjustments of mar- 
ried life. 

We start usually with courtship. 

*“Love Need Not Be Blind,*' The Reader's 
Digest, April, *38, p. 94. 


Too many youngsters do not realize 
that when they begin going to- 
gether they are sometimes taking 
the first step toward choosing their 
life partners, and are drifting into 
that decision instead of making it 
after intelligent consideration. 

A boy came to me and said, “I 
have been engaged to a girl for 
about a year. I didn’t really want 
to become engaged, but we were 
fond of each other and had been 
petting, and all of a sudden I real- 
ized that she understood we were 

be married. She is a nice girl and 
I feel like a rat to admit that I 
never have felt she’s the finest girl 
in the world. I suppose, to be a 
gentleman, I should marry her. But 
isn’t there some way out?” 

As I do not believe that an en- 
gagement gives a girl an unbreak- 
able option on a hoy, I told him, 
“Explain to her that you are sure 
your marriage will be a failure. And 
it will be. You made a mistake by 
going steadily with a girl who, to 
you, was in Class B. You have un- 
fairly monopolized her time; but 
you should ask her to break the en- 
gagement at once. Although for a 
short time her heart may be broken, 
Fm sure she will realize it is for the 
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best. There will be plenty of boys 
who te;/7/ think she is in Class A.” 

Somewhat to the boy’s chagrin, 
her heart wasn’t broken at all. In a 
few weeks she was engaged to an- 
other boy. 

Engagements should be looked 
upon as merely honest agreements 
that each, at that time, loves the 
other and wants to learn whether 
that love is going to last. They 
should be broken instantly when 
the boy or girl suspects a mistake 
has been made. It’s easy for the 
two to become engaged again if 
that decision is wrong. 

Engaged boys and girls ask me, 
“What should I confess to my fi- 
ance?” 

My answer is, “Usually nothing. 
Only those things that the other 
person needs to know.” 

With love, there often comes a 
desire to tell all, for confession is an 
emotional release, based on pure 
selfishness. Engaged boys and girls 
should tell each other about fi- 
nances, family history, serious phys- 
ical ailments — and any relatives 
with whom it will be hard to get 
along. But to confess past acts that 
one is ashamed of is just plain ri- 
diculous. A new life is beginning. 
All effort should be exerted to 
make it a success. Confession of 
that sort can do no good and much 
harm. The one who hears the con- 
fession may suspect through life that 
much more outrageous things re- 
main to be told. 

Many girls feel that a girl who 


doesn’t pet will have no boy friends. 
But the finest boys, those whom 
most girls would want as Rusbands, 
say that when they choose a wife 
they want her to be a girl whose 
petting, if any, has been entirely 
casual. They say that if a girl isn’t 
intelligent or attractive enough to 
interest boys, she may lure them 
by kisses, but she doesn’t hold them 
long. Therefore my advice to girls 
is, “You may attract men by un- 
restrained petting, but you won’t 
get a good husband.” 

In my work I have to be on two 
sides at the same time. When girls 
ask, “How can I get a husband?” 
I describe cases of unattractive girls 
who became sought after when they 
paid more attention to their clothes 
and became good listeners, who 
didn’t talk so much about them- 
selves or pursue too openly. Then 
I go to the boys’ class and warn 
them that they should consider 
more than the physical attractive- 
ness of a girl, that girls generally 
are more clever than boys, that 
they may hide their faults and may 
interest them by tricks instead of 
showing their true character. 

^ucation gives the lie to many 
corrupting ideas that are whispered 
about. Many boys in my courses 
|isk, “Is it true that I shall be a 
better husband if I have affairs 
with other women before marriage?” 
That, of course, is not true. Then 
there is a growing opinion among 
engaged girls that if they cannot be 
married ror a year or more, the best 
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way to hold their fianciS is through 
^ premarital relations. 

I do not stop to tell these girls 
that it is wrong. Desperately in 
love, they are willing to break moral 
laws to bring about what they fully 
expect to be a happy marriage. I 
show them by case after case that 
such a step is most dangerous, that 
love will cool if they have such rela- 
tions. 

A beautiful girl once surprised 
me by saying, “I have been told 
several times by friends that before 

I marry we should find out 

whether we are good sex partners.” 

Such whispered advice is a lie. 
Almost every man or woman be- 
comes a good sex partner, but visu- 
ally some time is necessary for the 
adjustment. I told this girl she 
would jeopardize her engagement, 
because the boy probably would 
tire of her; and I said, ”A trial 
would be almost sure to show that 
you were not properly adjusted — 
at that time. If it did seem a suc- 
cess, all you would learn was that 
you were all right for mating, but 
it would show nothing as to whether 
you were adjusted for marriage.” 

The important thing the engage- 
ment should teach is whether the 
two will be good companions for 
life, whether something more than 
sex attraction has brought them 
together. I advise engaged couples 
to together often in the com- 
pany of others, where both must 
stand the test of comparison with 
their fellows. 


For years teachers have been us- 
ing the “scare” system to encour- 
age chastity, and it hasn’t worked. 
Young people are much more apt 
to put on the brakes before they 
get to the curve if they realize that 
what they want eventually is happy 
marriage; that unless they work 
for it, by exercising complete self- 
control, they may wreck their en- 
tire lives. Don't merely frighten 
young people. Give them some- 
thing to work for. 

Boys and girls who have been 
thoroughly educated for marriage 
know that there is a risk that an 
unmarried girl may have a baby, 
but they also know that it is much 
more likely that unchastity will 
bring biological and psychological 
reactions which may entirely pre- 
vent the normal functions of mar- 
riage. 

Girls and boys who don’t know 
believe that anything is all right 
if they don’t go “all the way.” But 
often even those who are able to 
exercise some self-control find later 
that they have lost something they 
should have brought to marriage; 
they cannot cast out a sense of 
shame, they have cheapened them- 
selves, and are sorry all their lives. 

When a boy and a girl have 
chosen each other with intelligence 
and are thoroughly in love they 
should marry as soon as possible. 
Usually the girl is more willing to 
under^ hardships than the boy. 
Sometimes girls bring their fianc6s 
to me and say, “We can be mar- 
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ried as soon as we leave the univer- 
sity — if I get a job, too. But George 
wants to wait until he can support 
us both. What shall we do ? " 

Usually I advise her to get the 
job — and then marry. 

An engaged couple should be 
able to go to their minister or to 
their doctor and learn all the facts 
about the marital relationship, but 
usually they can't — although med- 
ical schools are beginning to teach 
that when doctors give such in- 
formation they are performing as 
great a service as when they help 
to prevent tuberculosis. The younger 
generation of doctors appreciates 
the problems of the engaged cou- 
ples of today. If young people shop 
around, they will usually find a 
doctor who will help. 

A boy came to me and said, 
“We plan to be married next year, 
but every time I begin to talk 
about the marital relationship my 
fiancee freezes up.” I talked with 
the girl and found that she was a 
child of divorced parents. Her 
mother fiercely hat^ her father. 
The girl had been reared to believe 
that men were beasts. She undoubt- 
edly loved the boy, but the mere 
mention of sex was repulsive to her. 

I asked her to send her mother 
to me, for I knew that the girl 
would not change until her mother 
did. I told the mother simple truths, 
making her realize that though her 
marriage had been abhorrent, true 
marriage was beautiful. She lis- 
tened like a child. Then she said, 


“The things I told my daughter 
are those my mother told me. If I 
had only known, my nfkrried life 
would have been different.” 

In due time the girl changed 
completely. Recently I saw her and 
asked if she was married yet. “No,” 
she answered. “Not until June.” 
She laughed. “But Mother is!” 

Unfortunately, many young peo- 
ple take marriage so blindly that 
they don't even consider finances 
realistically. Boys may tell tall tales 
about their probable income. Girls, 
who, after marriage, are going to 
demand too-expensive dresses give 
an impression that they will be 
happy to live on love alone. Each, 
in some way, may irritate the other 
and each says to himself, “After 
we're married Fll see that he doesn't 
do that any more.” But he almost 
always does. 

If we could only make young 
people understand that they should 
take at least as much care in choos- 
ing a mate as a farmer does in buy- 
ing a horse! If they would only 
realize that it is far letter to break 
an engagement than to marry a 
person who you are not quite sure 
is the finest in the world! 

After marriage, immediate sex- 
ual adjustment is not important — 
it may take as long as a year. If it 
does not come then, I advise my 
students to consult a doctor with 
modem training. Almost all sexual 
maladjustments are easily cured. 
Domestic adjustments are sure to 
be made in due time if husband 
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and wife start by discarding selfish- 
ness, stubbornness, and a desire to 
rule the roost. I tell the girls, “Try 
to work out of every spat into a 
better appreciation of your hus- 
band’s needs. Learn to look for his 
reasons and make yourself big enough 
to understand and tolerate them.” 
Then I give similar advice to the 
boys. The formula is simple. But 
too many husbands and wives would 
rather wreck their homes than fol- 
low it. Too many men will make 
more of an effort to keep a good 
secretary than to keep a good wife. 

There has been some criticism 
that high school students are too 
young to assimilate sex informa- 
tion. I think it depends entirdfy on 
how the course is taught. High 
school students need information 
about the dangers of petting, and 
without too much detail, the dan- 
gers of early courtship, the very 
real risk to their lifelong happiness 
in choosing companions who are 
not, to them, in Class A. 

High school students, unwarned, 
are too likely to accept easy con- 
quests, to go with the wrong kind 
of friends; and parents too often 
are little help. Parents merely say. 
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“I don’t want you to go with So- 
and-so.” When the youngster asks 
“Why?” the answer is apt to be 
“Because I say so.” Intelligent 
reasoning by an instructor in whom 
the boys and girls have confidence 
will teach them why they shouldn’t 
go with such people as So-and-so. 

I regret to state that in many 
cases the high school girls are the 
menace. They are usually further 
advanced mentally than their boy 
companions, and boys need advice 
on how to protect themselves from 
such girls! 

An increasing number of high 
schools and colleges are giving sound 
sex and marriage courses. But there 
are hundreds of thousands of young 
men and women, married or about 
to be, for whom no courses are 
available. Fortunately there are 
good books that will help. I recom- 
mend: 

Wbta is Right with Marriagef by 
Robert C. and Frances W. Binkley. 

TCbe Married fFoman^ by Gladys 
H. Groves and R. A. Ross, M.D. 

Preparation for Marriage^ by Er- 
nest R. Groves. 

The Man Hakes a Wife^ by Ira 
S. Wile, M.D. 


STRANDED English actor went into a sordid eating-house in 
New York for a cheap meal, and was horrified to recognize the 
waiter as a colleague who had played with him in London. 

"Great Scott!” he gasped. " Yo\^ a waiter in this place? ” 

“Yes, but I don’t cat here,” replied the other with dignity. 

^ — TiA-BUs 



^ Shall we, or shall we not, preserve 
the beautiful American countryside? 


The Billboards Must Go 

By Donald Culross Beattie 

Author of “Singing in the Wilderness," “A Prairie Grove,” etc. 


A Kansas City physician and 
his wife settled into the 
L comfortable little home they 
had just built with savings accumu- 
lated through 30 years of hard work. 
They hoped to live there the rest of 
their lives. Then came the bill- 
boards. The doctor’s wife tells the 
story: 

“A big billboard has been erected 
just east of us, shutting off our 
view; one has been erected diago- 
nally across the corner, and now one, 
nearly 150 feet long, is being erected 
directly across the street. Our home 
has been ruined and we are too old 
now to build another.” 

Billboards definitely lower prop- 
erty values. About the only indus- 
tries not seriously injured by bill- 
board slums are the junked car d\imp, 
the hot-dog stand, a certain class of 
dance hall, the roadside night club, 
and the cheapest of auto camps. 
Their effect on higher classes of busi- 
ness may be judged by contrasting 
the merchants and merchandise of 
signless Fifth Avenue with those of 
midtown Broadway. 

There is a vast amount to be said 
against billboards. Nothing, for ex- 
ample, alarms the billboard boys 
more than the suggestion that their 
business contributes to the toll of 


life on our highways. They say no 
insurance company ever paid a death 
or accident claim resulting from in- 
attention due to billboards. In the 
findings preliminary to the crushing 
decisions of the Massachusetts su- 
preme tribunal,*the Master said: 

A large number of motor acci- 
dents upon the highways are due to 
inattention, and the records of cer- 
tain insurance companies in evi- 
dence noted accidents as due to that 
cause. ... As outdoor advertising 
is conducted, it is chiefly designed to 
attract the attention of motorists. 
The commission believed that bill- 
boards and other advertising signs 
were to a greater or less extent dis- 
tracting and were, therefore, traffic 
hazards. 

The National Safety Council says 
"‘the billboard can be a distinct men- 
ace to safety if it be so located that 
it seriously distracts the attention 
of the driver or obstructs his view 
on a curve or at an intersection. In- 
stances are too common. . . . There 
is only one cure for the hazard — a 
big dose of public opinion crystal- 
lia^ in legislation.” 

The fact is that a rentable bill- 
board must distract the motorist’s 
attention. That’s what it’s there 
for. Plainly, with cars running at 
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today’s high speeds, that distrac* 
tioti may prove dangerous. Further, 
the most desirable location from the 
advertiser's viewpoint is opposite the 
center of a curve. Before me are 
photographs of boards so placed, 
one at a railroad crossing. The rail- 
way’s warning signal is practically 
indistinguishable against the back- 
ground of howling ads. 

There is something each of us can 
do about the billboard nuisance. 
Honolulu, a city that lives by its 
charms, simply banished the bill- 
board. No local business suffered. 
Santa Barbara decreed that there 
should be no overhanging signs or 
billboards on State Street — today 
one of the prettiest business'^ thor- 
oughfares in the country. 

In these cases, the oonununity took 
action. But it has another power, as 
strong as the law. In California, 
some years ago, popular feeling rose 
against the signs. One far-sighted 
oil company quickly took down all 
its boards. A second company left 
its boards up. Sales of oil ran up for 
the first company, down for the sec- 
ond. At Great Neck, Long Island, 
the railroad announced its intention 
of leasing the outer walls of its sta- 
tion for advertising. Two thirds of 
the community signed a protest. 
Not only did the railroad keep its 
station walls clean of signs, but many 
billboards throughout the neighbor- 
hood came down too. 

Again, in California a hotel man 
informed a billboard OQmpany that 
he would not advertise on their space 


any more. They reminded him that 
his contract had three years to run 
and they would hold him to it. So 
he told them to Send around for 
copy. It read: ‘'The business con- 
cern that formerly advertised in this 
space believes that outdoor adver- 
tising is harmful to the best busi- 
ness and the total interests of this 
community." He heard no more 
about his contract. 

One man whose pretty front gar- 
den was ruined by a sign placed just 
over the boundary from his land, 
protested in vain. So he put up a 
sign of his own: "I favor products 
not advertised in the landscape," 
and he placed it so that the passerby 
could not see the other sign. 

Highway officials have put up 
white lath screens in front of bill- 
boards where they judged them a 
menace to life and limb. Bill posters 
went to court over this, and lost 
their case. When garden clubs are 
seeking to beautify the roadside, 
they could well plant thick-grow- 
ing trees, preferably evergreens, on 
the public land, to hide unwelcome 
signs. 

Billboard men never publicize 
the many l^al decisions rendered 
against them. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has said: 
"If the city [of St. Louis] desires to 
discourage billboards bv a high tax, 
we know of nothing to hinder, even 
apart from the right to prohibit 
tMm altogether." 

The Supreme Court said again 
and pithily, "A nuisance may be 
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merely a right thing in a wrong place, 
like a pig in the parlor.” 

The Supreme Courts in many states 
have declared the signs a menace to 
human life on the highway; have 
said they depreciate property 
values, that they are in a class by 
themselves and can be regulated 
without implying the regimenta- 
tion of other roadside industries and 
without infringing the Constitutional 
rights of the billboard companies. 

Legally, the billboards have hardly 
a prop to hold them up today. Pub- 
lic apathy is their greatest hope, 
apathy to the fact that billboards 
are a parasitic business on the high- 
ways for which the American tax- 
payer pours out millions. Other in- 
dustries pay highly for the advantage 
of location. Not so the billboards. 

Vermont is a crucial state today. 
The fight is under way there, rag- 
ing fiercely. Headed by the land- 
scape painter Horace Brown, who 
knows beauty, a powerful civic group 
is carrying the fight hard to the 
enemy. A bill will be introduced in 
the 1939 legislature to protect Ver- 
mont’s internationally famous scen- 
ery. The billboard folk there are 
alarmed — so much so that they 
have carelessly denounced the civic 
group as idle-rich busybodies, and 
accused them of being cats’ paws of 
the newspapers in the latter’s mali- 
cious desire for newspaper adver- 
tising. Among those thus denounced 
are Dorothy Thompson, Hendrik 
Willem van Loon, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher and a host of others. 


Much has really been accom- 
plished. Laws have been passed and 
progress registered in California, Con- 
necticut, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New Mexico. Governor Leh- 
man in New York has joined the 
defense of tree and valley. Because 
Massachusetts is a highly industri- 
alized state yet proud of its history 
and beauty, the laws there are elab- 
orate and highly evolved toward 
civilization. A cleanup in Maryland 
resulted in a pyrd of 21,000 signs. 

The points of an ideal billboard 
law have been drawn up by lawyers, 
and a copy may be obtained from 
the National Roadside Council, 1 19 
East 19th Street, New York City. 

When a particular billboard in- 
jures your neighborhood, write, and 
get every neighbor to write, to the 
advertiser himself. Not to the bill- 
board company, which has a large 
wastebasket. Tell the advertiser that 
as long as his ad appears there, you 
are going to buy a competitive prod- 
uct not advertised on the landscape. 
The customer is always right. 

For conununity action, get in 
touch with the regional planning 
board or zoning committee. Every 
state has one or more, and most 
cities. If they have enough popular 
support, they can more easily swing 
zoning and highway legislation, and 
so confine all types of signs to their 
legitimate sphere, which is adver- 
tising on the place of business. 

A s€€9nd article on this subject wiU 
appear next month. 



4L The oonfused, haunted life in the world’s only all-Jewish city 


Tel Amvy City of the Jews 

Condensed from The National Review* 
^roy McCormick 


T el Aviv, in Palestine, is the 
only city in the world in which 
all the inhabitants — 140,000 
as against 46,000 four years ago 
— are Jews. It runs back from the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean, 
to stretch out across the sand dunes. 
Next to it, on the coast, is Jaffa 
(ancient Joppa). The two should be 
one town, but Jaffa is Arab; race 
and religion set a barrier between 
them. 

In Td Aviv the buildings are new 
and handsome, but all are rectan- 
gular, with flat roofs. There are no 
private houses with gardens. The 
streets are bordered by blocks of 
concrete flats, all three stories high, 
all about 20 feet apart, and each 
flat has a shdflike balcony. In the 
sand back of the buildings are 
clotheslines and garbage tins. On 
the roofs are more clotheslines. 

In the long summer, the boxlike 
rooms are hot as ovens. In winter 
the rains come, and colder and 
colder grow the boxes with their icy 
tiled floors. The buildings were 
rushed up so fast there was no time 
to put in heating. 

There are no public gardens, no 
parks. Trees are hang planted along 
some streets, but they grow slowly. 


Td Aviv means Mountain of Spring. 
It was a strange name to give to an 
expanse of sand dunes. There is 
sand underfoot, sand in the air, 
sand in the drinking water, sand in 
the bath, sand everywhere. 

Two years ago, when Arab-Jew- 
ish riots broke out^ orange groves 
beyond the town were uprooted, 
property destroyed, peaceful colo- 
nists fired upon from ambush. Ref- 
ugees sought safety in Td Aviv and, 
having no place to live, made them- 
sdves houses out of bits of sticks 
tacked together and covered with 
old sacks or paper. This was not too 
uncomfortable during the dry sum- 
mer but the rainy season was differ- 
ent, and charity had to step in. 

Jewish immigrants from ^1 parts 
of the world have sought refuge in 
Tel Aviv in such numbers that 
there is no longer any land for sale. 
The immigrant with capital can 
only open a shop. Td Aviv has 
more barbers, more grocers, more 
shops of every kind than any other 
town of its size. Soon everyone will 
have a shop, and there will be no 
one left to buy. 

The official languages of Pales- 
tine are English, Arabic and He- 
brew. The money, the stamps, the 
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names of the streets are printed in 
these three languages. But the new 
immigrants from Europe add to the 
number of languages spoken. The 
bookshops supply books in a dozen 
languages; films in the six cinemas 
are in Russian, Polish, German 
(made in Austria), Spanish, French 
and English. At the side of every 
film runs a translation in Hebrew. 

It is possible to decide the na- 
tionality of each person without 
waiting to hear what language he 
speaks. Generations spent in other 
lands have modified Jewish charac- 
teristics. The English climate and 
language have stiffened the features 
of an English Jew, chilled his eye, 
restrained his gestures. A German 
Jew has assumed the German head; 
his proud nose has shrunk; his eyes 
are often blue. He has German man- 
ners. His politeness to his superiors 
is very complicated. He shouts at 
his subordinates. 

A Russian Jew is very Russian. 
He spends hours in a caf6, drinking 
Russian tea and playing chess. He 
is made cheerful by suicidal Rus- 
sian films. American Jews know all 
the latest American slang. Italian 
Jews speak reverently of Mussolini. 
So in Tel Aviv a Jew is not a Jew: 
he is a German, a Russian, a Pole, 
an American. 

All these different Jewish nation- 
alities make life in Tel Aviv diffi- 
cult. Each group resents the others; 
each works and bargains against 
the others, considering them not so 
much brother Jews as “foreigners,” 
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on whom to sharpen one’s business 
instincts. 

After the beginning of* the Sab- 
bath at sundown Friday, no shop or 
cinema may be open, no bus be on 
the road, no food cooked, no ciga- 
rette smoked, no umbrella raised 
(that would be building a house), no 
electric light put on. Of course, the 
light may be turned on just before 
sundown and left on, but that is ex- 
travagant and candles are left burn- 
ing instead by the orthodox, mak- 
ing Friday a night of fires and keep- 
ing the fire brigade, happily unor- 
thodox, busy. 

Against all this some of the un- 
orthodox young people protest: they 
have even driven up and down on 
the Sabbath past the synagogue in 
lorries, an outrageous thing to do in 
Tel Aviv. The defiant smoker of a 
cigarette is generally unmolested; 
the orthodox glare and mutter, but 
do not attack. And the unorthodox 
even spend Saturday on the beach. 

At sunset on Saturday the Sab- 
bath is over. Shops open, buying 
and selling begin again, the cinemas 
are full, the sidewalk-cafes thronged, 
the streets crowded. 

Walking the streets is the real di- 
version of Tel Aviv. The Jews walk 
four abreast, making way for no- 
bpdy. No one gives way to anyone 
else. At night everyone walks out to 
stare at the shops and, since it is 
the custom to form conversational 
groups wherever most inconvenient 
to others, the streets are almost im- 
passable. If a phonograph shop keeps 
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playing records, if a caf£ is using its 
radio, a dense crowd will listen for 
hours. This is not a racial instinct 
to get something for nothing — 
these listeners cannot afibrd any- 
thing else. It is something to do, 
and it is better than staying at home 
where there may be a dozen in one 
room. 

Even intoxicated with freedom 
as they are, the Jews are also afraid. 
There is a mysterious danger in Tel 
Aviv, always referred to as “they.” 
If a Jew employs an Arab, or if a 
merchant displays too much goods 
made in Germany, *itbey come at 
night and break his windows. A 


CCti 


man is found on the beach with 
a knife in his back — Their work 
again. 

The Jews are so accustomed to 
fear that when there is no bogey to 
be afraid of they invent one. It is 
the heritage of the race that has 
been harried in every country. And 
then suddenly comes the justifica- 
tion of this eternal fear. The riots 
break out again. 

There is no tranquillity; the fu- 
ture is uncertain. Arab and Jew 
alike await the answer. Shall they 
“dwell in a peaceable habitation, 
and in sure dwellings, and in quiet 
resting places”? 

/ Qfflustc 



During a recent coast-to-coast broadcast of Navy Day, complete with 
pick-ups from the fleet off California and from the airship Macon, it was 
announced that Raymond Paige and his orchestra would play an appropri- 
ate Navy Day salute to Uncle Sam’s sea forces. Whereupon the boys 
crashed into “But Honey, Are You Makin’ Any Money?*’ — Broadeastint 

C Sir Harry Preston gave a dinner in honor of Gene Tunney, during 
the latter’s stay in England, and the first toast proposed was, as usual, 
“The King.’’ The guests all stood while the band played “God Save the 
King.’’ Then the host gave the toast, “The President of the United States ’’; 
but the band, unfortunately, had not been instructed on this point of 
international courtesy, and were taken completely by surprise. Pulling 
themselves together, they struck up “01’ Man River.*’ The guests proved 
equal to the occasion — not a man smiled! ^ John o*Lontion*s WeeOy 

C Soon after America’s entrance into the World War, the senior officer of 
the English training camp at Salisbury Plains prepared to receive the first 
American regiment, and as a hospitable gesture he and the band leader 
selected a rousing American march for the band to learn. The day the 
Americans arrived, everyone was drawn up in full array. The visitors swung 
into the Parade Grounds, the band blared forth the carefully rehearsed 
air — and there was, a near-riot The British had innocently greeted the 
Geoigia Regulars wi& “Marching Through Geoigia.” 



^ At one time or another, most of us consider 
going into business for ourselves. Here are 
the essentials involved 

You Might Start Your Own^ Business 

Condensed from Nation’s Business 
Robert R. Updegraff 

T he late Lord Leverhulme Davey observed that keeping trees 
was fond of telling of a man trimmed and doctored was a prob- 
who, for several years, was lem to most home owners. He built 
confined in a dungeon. One day a a business on this problem which 
happy thought struck him; he opened eventually grew into a recognized 
the window and climbed out. profession. 

One is reminded of this story as Lawns are as universal a problem 
one sees so many men vainly seeking as trees. In many communities a 
jobs. In a zero situation, with all the profitable business might be worked 
time in the world, and a perfectly up by a man who would attack 
good set of eyes and ears and hands lawns on a scientific basis, having 
and feet, they are looking for some soil analyzed, testing seed and fer- 
employer to gamble on them, when tilizer, studying weed suppression, 
they are literally surrounded by and supplying chemically correct 
windows of opportunity which they top soil. 

never attempt to open and climb Whoever originated the box lunch 
through. service, which operates profitably 

It has often been said that sue- in so many factories, recognized that 
cessfiil businesses are founded on getting a wholesome lunch at a 
ideas. Yes; but how to get an idea? nominal price was a real problem to 
There is a practical way to go a working man — and an infernal 
idea-hunting. Look around you for nuisance to his wife, 
some problem that needs solving The man who wants to start his 
or simplifying, for your immediate own business should ask himself 
neighbors, your community, or some questions such as these: i. What do 
group of people with a special inter- me people I know need? 2. What 
est, such as a trade or profession or things do they have to do, but dis- 
hobby group. Wherever you find like doing? 3. What new problems 
such a problem, an idea for a busi- do they face? 4. What could I make 
ness is likely to be lurking in the or do that would save them time or 
background. money? 

Years ago a man by the name of Unfortunately, most men start 

tbe Chamber of Commerce of the United States^ t6rs H St,^ D. C. 

iNation's Business^ Juiy^ 'ySh 
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the other way around. They ask 
themselves, ** What do I want to do?’* 
They would do better to study the 
public’s needs and then employ 
their time and energy in catering to 
some one of them. A new enterprise 
must gain a competitive advan- 
tage in at least one of seven ways: 

Make or do something better. 

Make or do something cheaper. 

Deliver or distribute it more eco- 
nomically. 

Package it more acceptably. 

Fit it more nearly to people’s needs 
or desires. 

Add a factor of greater timeliness 
or modernity. 

Serve with greater intelligence or a 
better spirit. 

Some of the most common mis- 
. takes men make when they go into 
business are these: they plunge 
without first testing out their ideas 
on a laboratory scale; they under- 
price their goods or services; they 
fail to appreciate that it costs from 
two to five times as much to sell 
and distribute ^n article or service 
as it does to produce it; they belittle 
their competition; they underesti- 
mate the time it will take to build a 
market; they start with too little 
money or too much money. 

Of these mistakes, the last is the 
most frequent cause of failure. Hav- 
ing plenty of capital leads to careless 
use of funds and create the habit 
of extravagance, which foredooms 
the most promising business in the 
world. 

Many men, explaining why they 


do not go into business for them- 
selves, say: '"I’d start in a minute 
if I had the money.” 

This is a poor argument. There 
are nearly always bankers or people 
with money who will risk at least a 
small stake on a man of good char- 
acter and a reputation for industri- 
ousness who has a sound problem- 
solving idea. Further, a man must 
have the earnestness and conviction 
necessary to sell himself and his 
idea to someone or he is not likely 
to be able to sell his idea to the put^ 
lie. Moreover, plenty of problem- 
solving businesses can be started on 
a shoestring; in fact, shoestring 
starters are usually surer of success. 

But it takes more than a shoe- 
string of courage and faith and per- 
severance to keep the business go- 
ing. Almost inevitably the day will 
come when the owner will stand 
looking out the window, admitting 
grimly to himself that he made a 
mistake in starting the business, that 
he will have to call it quits. Perhaps 
it will be a payroll he cannot meet. 
Perhaps the loss of an order vital to 
the business. Or a fire. Or a strike. 
Or a lawsuit. Or the ruin of a batch 
of costly material. 

That will be his hour of testing. 
If he comes through, he can derive 
two comforts. If it were not for these 
headache-hours he would have hun- 
dreds more competitors, for it is 
just these misfortunes which drive 
inen out of businesses of their own. 
And he will have learned that star- 
ing Fear in the face is the quickest 
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way to master the old she-devil and 
put her in irons. Running any busi- 
ness is a process of weathering a 
series of crises; but, having endured 
the first few, a man presently finds 
himself snorting with war-horse 
satisfaction as he goes from one 
battle to the next. 

In many ways the most favorable 
time for a man to go into business 
for himself is during a business de- 
pression. The banks are bulging 
with money to lend; plenty of un- 
employed talent is available; rents 
and real estate prices are down. 
Furthermore, the country needs 
thousands of small new businesses. 

For the man who is really serious 
about starting a business of his own, 
here are five ways he can check his 
prospects for success: 

1. Is he thinking of starting a 
business merely to escape from a 
distasteful job? If so, he will prob- 
ably not succeed. Successful busi- 
nesses are built by men with a 
burning desire to be on their own 
because they have an idea they feel 
they just must try out; or because 
they have conceived some problem- 
solving product or service which 
they are certain no one else in the 
world can put over quite as well as 
they can. 

2. Does he expect to work less 
hard or have more freedom than in 


a job? If so, he will suffer a rude 
shock, for he is likely to have to 
work much harder, and he will never 
have a sense of freedom from re- 
sponsibility. But if he is the kind of 
man who is likely to make good on 
his own he will be so intensely inter- 
ested in his enterprise that he won't 
even know he is working! 

3. Does he habitually live beyond 
his income so that he is constantly 
in hot water financially? If so, he 
does not have the knack for finance 
that is necessary to the running of a 
business. 

4. Does he require the discipline 
of a superior to make hinv do the 
things he ought to do and keep reg- 
ular business hours? The man who 
cannot manage his own time and 
activities without compulsion is 
not likely to make good on his 
own. 

5. Does he understand the sim- 
ple rudiments of arithmetic? Busi- 
ness is essentially a daily problem 
in- arithmetic — of adding all the 
expenses and costs, and being able 
to subtract these from the selling 

E rice, pay taxes, and have a profit 
jft. 

If you still think you’d like to go 
into business for yourself, find a 
problem to solve or simplify, or a 
definitely better way of doing some- 
thing — and go to it! 


/n the garden gate, Montacute House, England: 
through this wide opening ^e^ 

None come too early ^ none return too late* 



41 Providence leads the way in reducii^ motor accidents 


Holiday from Death 

Condensed from the Rotarian 
7 *. E. and E. J. Murphy 

F or more than four months re- asked Superintendent Parker to do 
cently the city of Providence, something about the appalling rise 
Rhode Island, enjoyed a holi- in motor deaths. He and Sergeant 
day from motor vehicle deaths. Earl Adams of the Safety Squad 
This record of 125 deathless days, analyzed fatal accidents occurring 
the longest ever achieved by a large over a period of years and found 
American city in modern times, that speed was a major factor in 85 
would be still mounting but for the percent of the fatalities, 
fact that on two occasions cyclists ^*Let me cut down the speed and 
have crashed into the side of slowly Til cut down the fatalities,*’ Parker 
moving automobiles, and once a told the Board. He suggested a top 
child darted beneath the wheels of speed of 25 miles an hour, 
a truck. After these mishaps, Provi- The BoaM was dubious but agreed 
dence began another record-breaking to try it for 60 days, and they and 
period, determined to drive death the District Courts promised to 
from its streets. Even now, almost Jorce that speed limit. Some objec- 
eight months from the beginning tors protested that the top of 25 
of the campaign, not a single death miles was unnecessarily slow; that 
has occurred because of the negli- they were being penalized because 
gence of a motorist. of a few witless drivers. To counter- 

Providence has a population of act this criticism. Superintendent 
more than 250,000 and is the shop- Parker conducted a test. He gave 
ping center of another 500,000 peo- one driver carte blanche to speed 
pie. It has narrow, tortuous streets, from one end of the city to the 
blind corners, and many other other. He was told to “beat” the 
traffic hazards. Yet this congested lights and do anything else to ac- 
area has become the safest large cderate his progress. A second 
city in the country. driver was instructed to drive 

The honor for this unusual achieve- well under 25 miles an hour, and to 
ment goes to Superintendent of observe every rule of the road. 
Police John J. Parker and City The two cars arrived at their 
Highway Engineer Ralph Eaton, destination less than two minutes 
Last D^ember the Board of Police apart, and the citizens of Provi- 

gi WAy InUmaiionMi^ss Hriw, Iff. 
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dence were shown graphically that 
speeding in the city didn’t really 
save time. 

By press and radio, citizens were 
warned well in advance that the 
25-mile rate was the absolute maxi- 
mum. The first few days of the 
safety drive the police distributed 
thousands of warning cards to 
speeding motorists, and the cynical 
shrugged their shoulders, thinking 
it would soon be over. 

Then the police cracked down; 
summonses for speeding were dis- 
tributed by the hundreds. 

Agitated “ fixers” and small-time 
politicians stormed the police sta- 
tion and the courts — with no 
success. Even the Clerk of the 
Court where traffic violations are 
tried was caught in the drive. 

Chief Parker told his men : “ Stay 
out there where you can be seen, 
and remember this safety drive ap- 
plies to everyone: rich and poor, 
politicians, officials and even per- 
sonal friends. Treat ’em all alike.” 

Meanwhile, every civic agency was 
asked to help. Safety was preached 
from the pulpits of every church; 
the Providence Journal and Bulle^ 
tin devoted column after column to 
safety news; radio stations coop- 
erated; police went into the schools 
to talk about safety. Children play- 
ing with toys in the streets had 
their playthings confiscated by po- 
lice and were told to come and get 
them, with their parents. When 
the parents arrived they were given 
a safety lecture. 


At the end of the 60-day trial 
period the accident chart in Provi- 
dence had taken a big downward 
dip. On the 68th day Providence 
reached its own previous record of 
deathless days and every policeman 
in the city wore an arm band with 
the numerals 68 on it. 

Citizens of Providence had now 
become as interested in their safety 
score as they were in the big league 
baseball results. On the 82nd day 
the driver of a touring car collided 
with a truck and sustained serious 
injuries. When this was reported in 
the newspapers, a steady stream of 
telephone calls poured into the hos- 
pital inquiring about the man’s 
condition. 

Chief Parker dramatized the in- 
cident by ordering that the smashed 
car be left on the highway as an 
object lesson. More than 20,000 
people came to see it. 

The keystone of the Providence 
safety campaign is the omnipres- 
ence of policemen. They got their 
orders to ”stay out where you can 
be seen,” arid they do it. 

As the record continued to grow, 
public interest grew with it, and 
driving became more careful each 
day — and more pleasant. There 
was no longer any blaring of horns, 
no screeching of brakes; cars moved 
along smoothly, quietly — and 
slowly. 

Meanwhile, in grisly contrast, 
accidents in nearby, cities helped to 
make Providence feel that its slow- 
ness was worth while. 
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In one city six men were smashed 
to death against a tree while 
traveling 70 miles an hour. The 
driver had said on entering the 
car; “Joe's afraid of speed. I'm go- 
ing to give him a thrill." 

In another, a driver, after a 
couple of highballs, roared down 
the state highway at 80 miles an 
hour and rammed into a car driven 
by a young man who was traveling 
carefully on his own side of the 
road. The young man, his mother, 
his father and two friends were 
killed. The speeding driver lived. 

Pictures of this horrible carnage 
were printed in the Providence pa- 
pers and the citizens of Providence 
were given the chance to ask them- 
selves which they preferred — 
speed or safety. 

That they have chosen safety 
is dramatically illustrated by the 
huge white flag that flies in the cen- 
tral mall in downtown Providence. 
Only on rare occasions is it taken 
down and a hideous black flag hung 
in its place — the symbol of a high- 
way death that day. 

According to figures prepared by 
the National Safety Council Provi- 
dence had a highway death rate of 
4.7 per 100,000 population for the 
first six months of 1938; the aver- 
age for cities in the same popula- 


tion class is 14.9. Milwaukee, with 
a death rate of 5, was runner-up 
for safety honors; and, by way of 
contrast, one city in the group had 
a death rate of 23.9, more than 
five times as great. So far in the 
second half-year period there has 
been only one additional death, 
and Providence's rate as this is 
written stands at 4.2. 

Remember that Providence pre- 
sents one of the worst traffic prob- 
lems of any city of its size in the 
country. It gets heavy tourist 
travel; its streets are so narrow that 
motorists may pass trolley cars on 
the left; it abounds in blind corners. 
Yet, in addition to its 125 deathless 
days in succession, it has: 

Reduced non-fatal accidents from 
679 to 267. 

Reduced ambulance calls by 60 
percent. 

•Established a new low traffic death 
rate in the United States for the first 
six months of the year, reducing 
deaths to less than half of what they 
were for a similar period last year. 

What has been done in Provi- 
dence can be done anywhere if 
there is the will to do it. It is merely 
a matter of choice: speed or safety. 
And after all, what have you done 
with all the time you have saved by 
speeding? 


DO not say that I was ever what is called 'plain,' but I 
have the sort of face which bores me when I see it on other 
people."— The (xmntess of Oxford and Asquith in UUipui 



Alahama: The aieri Shelby Democrat 
reports that rarity^ the good loser — a 
man ignominiously defeated when he ran 
for sheriff: 

He got 55 votes out of a total of 
3500, and the next day he walked 
down Main Street with two guns 
hanging from his belt. 

*'You were not elected and you 
have no right to carry guns/’ fellow- 
citizens told him. 

“Listen, folks,” he replied, ‘*a 
man with no more friends than 
I’ve got in this county needs to 
carry guns.” 

California: Divorce news from San 
Francisco: 

To WHOM does the warm spot in 
the bed belong on a cold night — 
the wife who first climbed between 
the icy sheets or the husband who 
comes home later and demands the 
coveted place as lord of the house- 
hold ? Superior Judge Van Nostrand 
has the perplexing problem to decide 
in the divorce suit of Mrs. Anna 
Weisinger of Buchanan Street, and 
Jack Weisinger. The testimony was 
that the police were called to the 
Weisinger home to quiet a war that 
started when Weisinger ordered his 
wife (o move over and she insisted 
on remaining in the spot she had 
warmed up. 

Intellectual government in Los AngyUs 
is progressing as shown by the Associated 
Press: 

For two hours the City Council 
aiigued the question of whether dogs 
can read, then delayed action on the 
subject because no expert opinion 
68 
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could be found. The argument was 
over a proposed ordinance requiring 
dogs, chickens, cats, turkeys, ca- 
naries, and donkeys to be silent in • 
the city between 10 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
Councilman Byron Brainard pre- 
cipitated the argument with the 
question: “Can dogs read ? How will 
they know when they should not 
bark?” 

Colorado: fhe Colorado Springs Inde- 
pendent issues a statistical report on 
petting conditions in the Great Open 
Spaces: 

A STORY is being told of a tourist 
who at nightfall found himself lost 
in the Garden of the Gods and fi- 
nally resorted to firing a gun he was 
carrying, in the hope that the sound 
might bring aid. Imagine his sur- 
prise, following the report of the 
gun, to be able to count the head- 
lights of 159 automobiles, just 
turned on. 

District of Columbia: Results of one 
of the highly important investigations 
undertaken by bureaucrats^ as reported 
in Uncle Sam^s Diary ^ a magazine for 
federal employes: 

Work habits of field mice have 
been clocked by federal scientists: 

6 ajn., reveille; breakfast hunting, 
until 7:30 a.m.; rest period until 11 
a.m.; lunch i p.m.; general nosing • 
about until a p.m.; dinner, 4:30 
p.m.; half hour for nappiiig, and 
then to bed at 5 p.m. 

® the Amniisn Mmwryt 
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Georgia: Heartening news forfu^ves^ 
as advertised in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion: 

Want to Hide? Vanish tem- 
porarily or permanently, so no male 
or female gyps, mean in-laws, 
grafters, gold-diggers, ex-love black- 
mailers, or other pests or. pasts can 
find you ? 1 can hide you so, and pro- 
tect you, in my Georgia pine forest 
sanctuary. My price is $60, winter 
season; I90 yearly. Address your 
problem in confidence. Chief White- 
Cougar, Jessup, Ga. 


Kentucky: Important civie speetaek is 
staged by the burghers of MaysMk^ 
according to the Portsmouth (Ohio) 
Times: 

E. L. Weaver walked ofF with 
the championship of Mason County 
in long-distance tobacco spitting. 
The Orangeburg man nosed out a 
Maysiick expectorator by a mere 
one inch when a Weaver stream — 
propelled from a steady between- 
the-fingers stance — splashed 17 
feet 6 inches away from the line. 

A crowd of 200 men looked on while 
the 38 contestants arched their shots 
eastward on Market Street. Four 
were disqualified — three for blow- 
ing. 


Illinois: It is now morally saj^ to see 
the world via the Navy: 

Recruiting Officer Karl K. 
Jones ruled Walter K. Eiger would 
. have to put some clothes on a nude 
lady tattooed on his forearm before 
he could join the Navy. Regulations, 
Officer Jones explained, forbade the 
enlistment of perwns who had 
offensive matter engraved on their 
epidermis. 

The Uplift invades the Windy City*s 
twilight zone^ according to the Chicago 
Tribune: 

Gamblii^g houses, disorderly 
houses, and similar places are being 
visited by 150 federal agents who 
have been assigned to collect the 
SoeikI Security tax. 

The Chicago Tribune reports also a 
confusing sign on display in Jackson 
Park Hospital --in the Obstetricsd 
Ward: 

NO CHILDREN ALLOWED 
laxinsfen U, T» C. 


Massachusetts: Convincing bit of med- 
ico 4 beological dogma^ as ofered in the 
correspondence columns of the Christian 
Science Sentinel: 

I HAVE FOUND Christian Science 
as effective with animals as lyith 
people. While aboard ship a cat 
appeared to have what would gen- 
er^ly be called a fit. It acted as if 
blind, and ran around crying and 
bumping into things. I took it into 
my quarters and read from Science 
and Hesdtby just as if 1 were reading 
to a person, and in a few minutes 
it quieted down and went to sleep. 
In a couple of hours it awaken^ 
and was all right. After that it kept 
close to me whenever possible. 

NeoaJa: An enterprising citizen gets 
in a publicity plug for bis home town, 
as reported in the letter columns of the 
Neoada State Journal: 

*‘1t might interest you to know 
that I have written a letter to the 

^9 
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Duke of Windsor. Here’s a copy 
of it: 

Dear Sir: The world admires your cour- 
age in choosing a charming and beautiful 
life mate. ... If by chance the mar- 
riage is not successful, Reno, the world's 
divorce capital, will welcome you. 

Fred Phillips” 

New York: Social note from the balls 
of higher learning in Syracuse^ as chron- 
icled by the Associated Press: 

Syracuse University co-eds in 
McCarthy Cottage are charging 
fees for good-night kisses as a means 
of raising house funds. Escorts must 
drop a coin in a silver bowl for every 
kiss. Special weekend rates are in 
vogue and the whole thing is on a 
cash basis; no credit. 

North Carolina: The swarm of pro- 
spective jobholders becomes almost em- 
barrassing^ according to the Waxhaw 
Enterprise: 


The editor and the rest of the 
Waxhaw del^ation had a very en- 
joyable trip to the Democratic con- 
vention in Raleigh. The only draw- 
back was the number of candidates 
there. A delegate put his hand out 
of the car to signal for a turn and 
15 men shook hands with him before 
he could draw it back. 

Oklahoma: A native son introduces a 
new note in boosterism^ according to the 
Associated Press: 

The Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce is considering Roscoe E. 
Dickson’s plan to stimulate civic 
pride. At an unannounced time each 
day, Dickson suggests, all fire sirens 
should howl simultaneously. There- 
upon every citizen should turn to 
the person next to him, shake hands 
vigorously, and exclaim: “We’re 
living in the finest city in the United 
States!” 


cJaved (Sarly in the reign of the Duce in Italy, an Austrian 

f soccer team from Innsbruck beat a Fascist team from 

Pit o Milan. As a token of friendship, the Milanese sent the 

. /* Austrian team an enormous cast-iron statue of Mussolini, 
^fUhisker shipped f.o.b. Milan. 

Not only was the Innsbruck team too poor to pay the freight, which 
was considerable, but a statue of Mussolini, who had forbidden the na- 


tive Tyrolean yodel among the captive Austrians in Italy, y^as the thing 
all Austrians wanted least. They refused to accept the monument. 


which lay on a flatcar in the freight yard, running up chaises, and 
wired the Milanese to send for it. 


This threw the Milanese into a great fury, and it looked as though the 
Innsbruckers would have to load their cast-iron Mussolini into guns and 
shoot him back a little at a time, until a nameless peacemaker hit upon a 
happy solution. A set of whiskers was cast for the statue, and the 
detested Mussolini was changed into the beloved Gambrinus, inventor 
of beer. — Westbrook Pegler in Cleveland Press 



The Coming Victory of Democracy 

Condensed from the book of the same title by 
Thomas Mann 

Dr. Mann, political exile and author of **The Magic Mountain/' “Joseph and His BrotherSs" etc., 
is acknowledged as one of the leading literary figures of our generation. 

■f 

Translated from the German by Agnes E, Meyer 


nr A MOMENT when the aggres- 
sive brutality of fascism 
seems to be distressingly 
triumphant, even America feels that 
democracy is not an assured posses- 
sion, that it has become precarious 
to take it for granted. 

The essential fascination of the 
ideas which threaten democracy to- 
day is their novelty — a charm to 
which humanity is always h%hly 
susceptible. For it is the fate of man 
under no circumstances ever to be 
entirely at ease upon this earth; he 
strives for change, for the new, be- 
cause it promises him an ameliora- 
tion of his eternally semi-painful 
condition. 

Upon this charm of novelty the 
fascists place their emphasis. Their 
revolutionary demeanor, their atti- 
tude of youthfulness, are meant to 
attract the youth of the world, and 
in Europe, at least, not infrequently 
succeed in doing so. 

It seems to me necessary that de- 
mocracy should answer this strat- 
egy with a rediscovery of itself. For 
democracy’s resources of vitality 
and youtmiilness cannot be over- 
estimated; in comparison, the youth- 


ful insolence of fascism is a mere 
grimace. Fascism is a child of the 
times — a very offensive child. But 
democracy is timelessly human, and 
timelessness always implies a certain 
amount of potential youthfulness, 
which need only be realized in order 
to excel, by far, all merely transi- 
tory youthfulness. 

In calling fascism a transitory 
manifestation, I am not forgetting 
that it also has deep roots in human 
nature; for its essence is force. And 
we know only too well that force as 
a principle is just as eternally hu- 
man as its opposite, the idea of jus- 
tice. It can accomplish practically 
everything. Once it has subjugated 
the body through fear, it can even 
subjugate thought. For man in the 
long run cannot live a double life; 
in order to live in harmony with 
himself, he adapts his thoughts to 
the life that force imposes upon him. 
Daily we see justice grow pale be- 
fore force, and perish; for justice 
is only an idea. But this "’only,” 
pessimistic as it may sound, is 
nevertheless full of confidence — 
confidence based upon a greater 
knowledge of the nature of man 


€) A^d A. Knopfs Ine^ yat Madison Ave^ N. T, C, this Utsure^ delioifod by 
Dr, Mann in a eoast-io-eoast tows of the United Staus early this year^ has 
been pnHished in response to widespread dmandn (^/) 
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than the only semi-intelligent belief 
in force. 

For human nature is distinguished 
from the rest of nature by the very 
fact that it is dominated by the idea 
of justice, and cannot exist without 
it. The idea is an essential attribute 
of man, and those who do not re- 
spect it — as force certainly does 
not — commit the clumsiest and, 
in the long run, the most disastrous 
mistakes. But the word “justice*^ is 
only one name for the idea; there 
are other names which can be sub- 
stituted that are equally strong — 
for example, freedom and truth. 
Man is pledged to these absolutes, 
his inner being is conditioned by 
them, and a force which is hostile to 
them acts without comprehension 
of the inviolable human dignity 
which grows out of this fact. 

You perceive that I give the word 
“democracy” a very broad mean- 
ing, a much broader one than the 
merely political sense the word 
would suggest; for I am connecting 
it with the highest human attributes, 
with the inalienable dignity of man- 
kind which no force, however hu- 
miliating, can destroy. If we only 
weigh one political system against 
another, of which the hostile system 
actually exhibits robust practical 
advantages, it is difficult to arrive 
at faith in the ultimate victory of 
democracy. But every definition of 
democracy is insufficient if it is con- 
fined to the technical-political as- 
pects. We must reach higher and 
define democracy as that form of 


society which is incited above every 
other with the feeling and conscious- 
ness of the dignity of man. 

The dignity of man — do these 
words savor of optimistic after-din- 
ner oratory, scarcely harmonizing 
with the harsh truth about human 
beings? Who cannot embroider upon 
the depravity of this strange crea- 
ture called man, his injustice, mal- 
ice, cruelty, stupidity and blindness, 
crass egoism, deceit^lness, coward- 
ice — and who does not often de- 
spair over his future? And yet we 
cannot allow /)urselves to despise 
humanity. Despite so much ridicu- 
lous depravity, we cannot forget 
the great and the honorable in man, 
which manifest themselves as art 
and science, as passion for truth, 
creation of beauty and the idea of 
justice; and it is also true that in- 
sensitiveness to the great mystery 
which we touch upon when we say 
“man” or “humanity” signifies 
spiritual death. 

This dignity which the mysteri- 
ous confers upon man, democracy 
recognizes and honors, while the 
dictatorial mentality ignores it. Fas- 
cism teaches extreme contempt for 
humanity. Its terrorism degrades 
and destroys people. It corrupts 
character, releases every evil im- 
pulse, turns people into cowardly 
hypocrites and shameless inform- 
ers. It makes them contemptible — 
that is the reason why the dictators 
love terrorism. Their delight in the 
abuse of people is dirty and patho- 
logical. The treatnient of the Jews 
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in Germany, the concentration camps, 
are the proof of this. Every kind of 
dishonor, disgrace, ignominious dis- 
tinctions, the compulsion to moral 
suicide, the destruction of mind and 
soul until men, overcome by extreme 
horror, despair of justice and ab- 
jure it for the worship of force — 
these are all expedients of a lust for 
human degradation which is simply 
diseased. 

The state of mind of fascist dic- 
tatorship is clearly illustrated by 
the exaggerated building program 
in present-day Germany. I'he impulse 
of this regime to glorify itself in 
luxurious and enormous public 
buildings that are artistically wretched 
is an obsession of a decidedly ab- 
normal kind. It has something 
maniacal about it and calls to mind 
that a building mania is clinically a 
well-known symptom. And at the 
same time the direst housing short- 
age, estimated at ^50,000 homes, 
exists in Germany — a direct result 
of this large-scale construction 
mania. 

It would be useless to deny the 
superiority which the dictatorial 
system derives from its aggressive 
foreign policy, dearly as it is being 
paid for. But to the achievement of 
military efficiency and future gran- 
deur, the totalitarian state sul^rdi- 
nates every phase of public life with 
an iron hand. What we call culture 
— religion, art, research, higher mo- 
rality, free human thought — not 
only does not count but falls under 
the crime of treason to the extent 
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that it claims any sort of freedom 
or individual dignity. 

Thus the totalitarian state sac- 
rifices all humanity for the sake of 
power and victory, and secures for 
itself in this unfair way advantages 
such as have never been seen be- 
fore, whose effect upon civilization 
is wholly bewildering. In order to 
survive, democracy must under- 
stand this new thing in all its vi- 
cious novelty. Democracy’s danger 
is the humane illusion that compro- 
mise with fascism is possible, and 
that it can be won over to the idea 
of peace and collective reconstruc- 
tion by forbearance, or amicable 
concessions. That is a dangerous 
mistake. Fascism’s demands cannot 
be satisfied and quieted with con- 
cessions, but are thoroughly vague, 
indefinable, and boundless. Whereas 
demociacy is interested only in 
peace, fascism is so convinced of its 
own vitality and future and of the 
decadence of democracy that in 
every friendly gesture, in every con- 
cession to its demands, it will al- 
ways see only a sign of weakness, of 
resignation, and of abdication. 

Any yielding to Nazi threats means 
a cruel and discouraging blow to 
those forces within the German 
people that are sincerely working 
toward freedom and peace; and since 
German demands are never aimed 
at peace, but exclusively at an in- 
crease of military power, their ful- 
fillment does not serve peace but 
war. 

Democracy should understand 
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this. It must also understand the 
advantages which fascism derives 
from a world situation in which the 
distinction between war and peace 
is wiped out and neither the one nor 
the other distinctly prevails. An un- 
declared war is being waged, as an 
experiment, in remote places — an 
equivocal situation which fascism 
has discovered and in which it feels 
very much at home. It is probable 
that fascism will continue to prefer 
this kind of war to actual open war- 
fare as long as possible, for in real- 
ity, fascism seriously doubts that 
its national unity could endure the 
supreme ordeal of war if it were to 
last any length of time. 

A revealing statement was made 
by a German staff officer in which 
he spoke of the three fronts on 
which the coming war would have 
to be waged: on land, in the air, 
and at home. That is significant. 
Fascism admits that, in case of war, 
not the least of its difficulties would 
be created by its own people; that 
an external war will almost certainly 
mean civil war as well. 

No wonder it prefers peace to 
such a risk, or rather that condition 
between war and peace which is its 
own invention. For this permits 
fascism to continue its bluff with 
greater impunity, to blackmail the 
peace-loving democracies and per- 
haps to achieve its ambitions for 
power without an actual war. 

These conditions will painfully 
delay the triumph of democracy, if 
democracy does not clearly realize 


the situation and meet it with all of 
its innate resources of vitality. It is 
not the sort of humanity which is 
weak and patient to the point of 
self-doubt that freedom needs to- 
day. Such an attitude makes free- 
dom look pathetic and contemptible 
in the face of the fascist power-con- 
cept. What is needed is a humanity 
strong in will and firm in the deter- 
mination to preserve itself. Free- 
dom must learn to walk in armor 
and to defend itself against its deadly 
enemies. It must finally understand 
that a pacifism which admits it will 
not wage war under any circum- 
stances will surely bring about war. 

Four years ago I visited America 
for the first time, and since then I 
have come here each year. I was de- 
lighted with the atmosphere, be- 
cause here, in contrast to the cul- 
tural fatigue and inclination to 
barbarism prevalent in the Old 
World, there exists a joyful respect 
for culture, a youthful sensitivity 
to its values. I feel that the hopes 
of all those who cherish democratic 
sentiments must be concentrated in 
this country. I believe, in fact, that 
for the duration of the present 
European dark age, the center of 
Western culture will shift to Amer- 
ica. America has received much 
from Europe, and that debt will be 
amply repaid if, by saving our tra- 
ditional values, ^e can preserve 
thetim for a brighter future that will 
once again find Europe and Amer- 
ica united in the gmt tasks of 
humanity. 



The Man Behind the ^^News ” 


Condensed from The New Yorker 
Jack Alexander 


T he theory that a man of 
genius is necessarily an odd 
fish fits the case of Joseph 
Medill Patterson, publisher of the 
New York Daily News. As a young 
blade in Chicago, he liked to attend 
the opera wearing wrinkled tails 
and a flannel shirt open at the 
neck. Later, when he was co-editor 
of the Chicago Tribune^ his every- 
day attire was corduroy trousers, a 
turtle-neck sweater, and a grease- 
spotted cap. 

It was his custom, thus clad, to 
accompany one of his daughters to 
a private school. One morning the 
headmistress, rather wrought up, 
telephoned the Patterson home: “I 
thought I ought to tell you that I 
saw your houseman kiss your little 
girl this morning.” On his way out 
of the Tribune building he would 
leave the elevator at the second 
floor and slide down the curved 
marble banister to the rotunda. 

Today, at 59, Patterson is a 
rugged six-footer, still brimming 
with vigor. To intimates he exhibits 
a shy, charming side. Most others 
find him mule-headed, unstable and 
ruthless. His taste in clothing has 
changed little — on hot afternoons 
he often works in his office in his 
undershirt. For days at a time, 
roughly dad, he mingles with the 


forgotten men of large cities, pass- 
ing for one of them, living in their 
flophouses and sampling their bit- 
ter existence. 

A few years ago he was enter- 
taining some friends in a downtown 
restaurant. A taxi driver happened 
in to get a bill changed; spying Pat- 
terson he slapped him on the back 
with a shout of greeting. When col- 
lared by a waiter, the cabby pro- 
tested. ”Joe is an old friend of mine. 
We bummed on the Bowery to- 
gether. Didn’t we, Joe?” Patterson 
put his arm around the cabby and 
invited him to have dinner. Staring 
wonderingly at the wine and pressed 
duck, the cabby said, “J^e, you al- 
ways could go out panhandling and 
come back with half a dollar, but 
what’s your racket now?” 

There is nothing feigned about 
Patterson’s interest in the lives of 
the lowly. He habitually uses the 
subway in order to watch people 
and see what they read. He some- 
times goes to Coney Island, where 
he revels in the carnival of mass en- 
joyment about him. It gratifies him 
to think that Coney’s pleasures are 
open to anyone with a pocketful of 
nickels. Remaking society so that 
everyone may be able to spare a 
pocketful of nickels now and then is 
his chief interest in life. 
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There is a peculiar streak of 
claustrophobia in Patterson. When 
the Chicago tribune* s new building 
was being erected^ he insisted upon 
having a hatchet hung on a wall 
bracket in the private toilet room 
adjoining his office. Suppose I get 
locked in there/’ he said. Later he 
had a telephone installed, appar- 
ently so that if he were unable to 
chop his way out he could phone 
for help. 

When Patterson moved to New 
York he decided he wanted a pent- 
house — one with a private en- 
trance on the ground floor and a 
private elevator. There wasn’t any 
such thing available, so he told 
Raymond Hood, the architect, to 
arrange for the construction of an 
apartment house with these fea- 
tures. Before it was completed, 
Patterson, who is capable of Olym- 
pian impatience, telephoned Hood 
one afternoon that he would move 
in at eight o’clock that evening. 
Hood protested that the plaster was 
still wet. “Have the place ready, 
completely furnished, at eight,” 
Patterson said, and hung up. Hood 
had the loose plaster swept off the 
floor and sent the night watchman 
out for furniture at a nearby in- 
stallment-plan shop. Ready for oc- 
cupancy, the penthouse represented 
a night watchman’s hasty concep- 
tion of elegance. There were chairs 
and divans upholstered in Pull- 
man-car plush, a canopied bed, a 
Kewpie-doll lamp and other arti- 
cles of that genre. Hood dropped in 


next morning and found that Pat- 
terson had slept on an iron cot in 
the hall. “It’s all very beautiful. 
Hood,” he said, gesturing toward 
the b^room, “ but I couldn’t get to 
sleep in that damned covered 
wagon.” 

The novelty of the penthouse 
soon wore off, and Patterson bought 
a wooded tract overlooking the 
Hudson near Ossining. He specified 
that he wanted a modernistic house, 
preferably very ugly, as he didn’t 
want it to be a show place. Hood 
put up a boxlike structure and daz- 
zle-painted it like a camouflaged 
battleship. Patterson was greatly 
pleased, but later had the house 
painted a neutral shade because the 
dazzle-painting attracted too much 
attention. 

Patterson’s deep love for the 
proletariat grew, strangely, in sur- 
roundings of wealth. His grand- 
father was Joseph Medill, founder 
of the Chicago tribune; his father 
was Medill’s crown prince. His 
fashionable mother, bent on mak- 
ing an aristocrat of him, sent him 
to private schools here and in 
France. 

Upon graduation from Yale in 
1901, Patterson went to work on 
the tribune at a salary of ^15 a 
week — and an allowance of more 
than ^10,000 a year from his fam- 
ily. Within two years, a growing 
sympathy for the under dog and 
disgust with the tribune's fusty- 
Republican editorial attitude 1 ^ 
him to quit the paper and devote 
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himself to municipal reform. For a 
time he embraced Socialism, and the 
party placed him on its national ex- 
ecutive committee. This activity 
estranged him from his family*’, al- 
though his allowance was never cur- 
tailed. He published two novels and 
had three plays produced on Broad- 
way, all aimed at the exposure of 
social evils. Meanwhile his .Social- 
ism had burned out. His sampling 
of the delights of capitalism as a 
money-making writer ^d convinced 
him that the profit monve was really 
the thing that made people work. 

When his father died in 1910, his 
family persuaded the idealistic 
black sheep to return and help run 
the ^ribuncy sharing controU^ith 
his cousin, Robert R. McCormick. 
The arrangement resulted in con- 
stant squabbling, as both were 
headstrong, and McCormick was a 
confirmed aristocrat. But they were 
in hearty agreement on one point 
— that the stodgy old tribune 
needed animating. They trans- 
formed it into a lively, blatant or- 
gan, engaged in a bitter circulation 
war with Hearst’s Examiner^ and 
saw their circulation rise steadily. 

In 1914 Patterson seized the 
chance to get away, and went to 
Europe to cover the German occu- 
pation of Belgium. Later he joined 
the A.E.F., served in five major en- 
gagements, and came out as a cap- 
tain of artillery. Overseas Patter- 
son observed the success of Lord 
NorthclifFe’s tabloid, the London 
Daily Mirror. Realizing that the 
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tribune was too small for both him- 
self and his cousin, he decided to 
start a tabloid in New York. 

His Daily News was launched 
just when the astonishing capers of 
the post-war morals revolt was 
starting. Observing this show, Pat- 
terson conceived his tabloid’s func- 
tion to be that of purveying to the 
masses the forbidden thrills en- 
joyed by the few. At first adver- 
tisers could not be induced to buy 
space, and Patterson was on the 
verge of scuttling the paper as a 
failure. But soon the circulation 
began to rise, and within four years 
it was the largest in America. The 
Stillman divorce case, the gauche 
amours of Daddy and Peaches 
Browning, and the love epic of Kip 
Rhinelander were squeezed of every 
drop of scandal. Torch murders 
abounded, rum running and gang 
vendettas combined terror and ad- 
venture. By turn sobby, dirty, 
bloody and glamorous, the News 
covered each so as to appeal to the 
elementary emotions of a truck 
driver, and to the truck driver in 
everyone. 

Patterson insisted that his edi- 
tors measure public taste at first 
hand. Periodically he would take 
them on tours. The first stops would 
be subway stations. As a train 
pulled in Patterson and his men 
would peek through the windows, 
pick out passengers who had copies 
of the News^ and note what items 
they were reading. Then they would 
stand around a busy newsstand for 
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hours, noting what types bought 
the Newsj how thejr were dressed, 
how intelligent or stupid they 
looked, and so on. You can’t pub- 
lish a successful paper by ear,” 
said Patterson. 

In 1930 the 36-story Daily News 
Building on East Forty-second 
Street was completed, and the tab^ 
loid moved into the shimmering 
$iofio 0 f 00 o skyscraper. Shortly after 
the move a trend of respectability 
came over the News, and today the 
paper is on the way to becoming 
something of a tabloid Times. Sex 
follies are not ignored, but they are 
joshed more than glorified. Patter- 
son puts it this way: “The Daily 
News ^was built on legs, but when 
we got enough circulation we draped 
them.” 

The Treasury list of 1935 incomes 
showed that five News executives 
had received 24,000 each. Patter- 
son also pays his comic-strip artists 
enormous shades, and coaches them 
in developing their strips. He paid 
the late Sidney Smith, who drew 
the Gumps, $120,000 a year. Not 
long ago, at Patterson’s suggestion, 
there was an epidemic of pregnancy 
in the comic strips, because, as he 
put it, everyone is interested in 
pregnancy. 

Patterson always comes to the 
office with ideas for news stories. 
One morning he saw an exhibit of 
prefabricated houses at the Grand 
Central Palace. He is capable of 
great excitement over such things, 
and the subject was covered in the 


News as fully as a society murder 
would have been. Once he heard a 
radio speaker say thalf 19,000,000 
Americans had venereal disease, and 
this launched a crusade which for 
frank discussion stands unequaled 
outside medical literature. 

He usually furnishes the idea for 
the daily cartoon drawn by C. O. 
Batchelor, and determines the sub- 
jects and treatment of the editorial 
page. The editorials, covering a he- 
roic range of subjects, are all writ- 
ten colloquially and seasoned with 
salty Pattersonian phrases. Read- 
ing them is something like listening 
to a hardheaded discussion by an 
intelligent and well-read barber. 

After completing the editorial, 
Patterson almost invariably goes to 
a movie, often at the shabby sec- 
ond-run houses nearby. If there is 
a long line waiting at the box office, 
he gets on the end of it and talks 
with the others to find out what 
they think of public affairs. After 
the show he goes to Grand Central 
Station where an office boy meets 
him with reports to be studied at 
home. Patterson likes to come in on 
therun,snatch the bundle on a short 
lateral pass, and sprint for his train. 

The News has a circulation twice 
that of any other American news- 
paper and is probably closer to the 
masses than any other paper in the 
world. It provides its readers with 
liomely service departments and gi- 
gantic contests, and has built up a 
good will even more impressive 
than its financial success. 
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In the hours just before dawn, 
when impromptu elopement seems 
glamorous, impatient lovers tele- 
phone the News to inquire where 
they can be married without delay. 
Despondent men and women tele- 
phone for the last bit of human con- 
tact before turning on the gas. 
Sometimes they talk so long that 
there is time to send the police 
around and thwart their plans. 

In his ability to determine what 
will please the masses, Patterson 
has no close rival except perhaps 
President Roosevelt. Both were 
born to the aristocracy; Patterson 
has never conformed to the pat- 
tern, and Roosevelt has never de- 

f )arted from it. Roosevelt looks 
irom the outside into the public 
mind and Patterson works from the 
inside out. To make sure that an 
idea will please the submerged mil- 
lions, he checks up by talking with 
waitresses and others in humble oc- 
cupations. His favorite yardstick is 
the taxi-driver, and a driver whose 
views particularly interest Patter- 
son is invited to elaborate them 
over a stein of beer or coffee and pie 
at a lunch counter. 

Patterson’s influence in shaping 
the New Deal has probably been 
considerable, for several times a 
month he is an overnight guest at 
the White House. 

There is a widely held belief that 
Roosevelt sends up trial balloons 


through the News to test the winds 
of public sentiment. The frequency 
with which News editorials fore- 
shadow New Deal developments 
makes this seem likely. 

One man who has studied Patter- 
son at close range believes that he 
has small hope of the ultimate bet- 
terment of the masses and is simply 
trying to make their lives as pleas- 
ant as possible under the circum- 
stances. This man calls him a ‘*com- 
passionate realist.” Another man, 
an economic royalist, once reproved 
Patterson for arousing the masses 
to dissatisfaction. “You’ve got me 
wrong,” was the sarcastic reply, “I 
just keep them contented while you 
fellows milk them.” 

Among newspaper publishers Pat- 
terson is feared because he has a 
habit of shouting their secret sins 
publicly. He takes a fierce joy in 
educating the public to the fact 
that publishers are not consecrated 
solely to public welfare but are, on 
the whole, calculating business men 
with an inclination toward fake 
piety. 

Despite this, he is covertly ad- 
mired by the publishers. At one of 
their conventions a dozen delegates 
were arguing over who was the 
smartest publisher in the country. 
When they put it to an informal 
poll, one man voted for Roy How- 
ard and three for Hearst. The rest 
voted for Patterson. 


♦ ♦ 
♦ 



€[ Letters from thousands of men and women 
reveal that Private Enemy No. i is — 

Fear 


zytCail 

G>ndensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
Joseph Fort Newton 

Rector of St. James’s Church, Philadelphia; former pastor 
of the City Temple, London 


F or five years I have conduct- 
ed a newspaper feature, ‘‘Ev- 
eryday Living,” which reaches 
millions of people — a kind of ev- 
eryday church, in which the people 
talk back at the preacher. It is an 
awesome experience to be taken into 
confidence by thousands of men 
and women in every kind of human 
situation, and they have taught me 
more than I can ever teach anyone 
else. They have shown me the prob- 
lems with which human beings 
wrestle in the secret places of their 
hearts. 

Out of the mountains of letters 
not more than half a dozen have 
brought up any question of theol- 
ogy, such as the differences which 
divide the religious communions. 
How to learn a finer art of living is 
the main matter, trying to learn 
how to shape the stuff' of life into 
forms of beauty, power and joy. 
Life for so many today is deflated, 
a thing to be endured rather than 
enjoyed. All of us have a sense of 
unfulfilled possibilities; we are livr- 
ing below our posable selves thwarted, 
unable to find a way out. Yet there 


is a way of thinking and living 
which will set us free to use our 
powers to the full. What is it that 
inhibits and tripples us? 

The first thing that these letters 
show is that Private Enemy No. i 
in human life is neither sin nor sor- 
row: it is Fear. Some things, of 
course, we ought to be afraid of. 
Robert Frost has told us of two: 
fear lest we prove unworthy of the 
One who knows us best — that is 
fear of God; then there is fear of 
Man’ — lest he misunderstand us 
and withdraw his fellowship from 
us. 

These fears are valid and whole- 
some, but today we have a thou- 
sand others. The one most rife is 
fear of ourselves; and that is not 
healthy. Men today fear failure, 
breakdown, poverty, fear lest they 
be unequal to the demands made 
upon them. So few have any ma- 
terial security; and we have set so 
much store by such security that 
the lack of it assumes hideous forms 
and gigantic dimensions in the 
night, robbing us of the rest needed 
to do our work aright. It is this 
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self-fear which makes life an agony. 

How can we fight our fears? The 
first step is to realize that since 
most of our fears have been learned, 
so they can be unlearned.” Courage 
we need, of course, courage to “take 
it ” and come back, courage to meet 
defeat and not be defeated. The 
plain pluck of people is astonishing, 
as my letters show. Many a frail 
little woman faces disaster with a 
grit equal to that of the bravest 
soldier. But even this finest courage 
wears thin unless it is supported 
and fortified by that “something 
beyond courage” which is faith. 
When we win faith, fear is driven 
out of our hearts. When fe|^ is 
dead, life begins. People who know 
how to use spiritual energy in 
daily life attain serenity and self- 
stability, and build up an inner 
defense against the pressures and 
strains of life. 

Next to fear — if not a form of it 
— is the nagging, gnawing worry 
which wears us out and unfits us 
for living. Worry is a tiny rivulet 
seeping into the mind like slow 
poison, until it paralyzes us. Unless 
it is checked, it cuts a channel 
into which all other thoughts are 
drained. 

One of my readers — a dear lady 
8o years old — taught me two things 
which have helped me greatly. Slie 
learned them, she said, slowly and 
at great cost, and they prolonged 
her life. One is that we must learn 
to forgive people for what they are;^ 
as weU as for what they do; Imause 


what they do grows out of what 
they are. We cannot make people 
over, and if we could we might m^e 
them worse than they are. Our busi- 
ness is to make ourselves better and 
others happy, and that is enough to 
keep us busy. 

The other thing my reader learned 
is that we must wait and see. In 
nine cases out of ten the thing we 
are afraid of does not happen, and, 
if it does, other things will happen 
too which will change the setting 
and modify the result, making a 
different picture from the one fear 
paints now. By a little effort we can 
learn the knack of putting things 
from us far enough to see them more 
clearly — and we discover that many 
of them do not matter and are not 
worth the bother of worrying. Then, 
she added, if we are patient enough 
to live one day at a time — which 
is really all that is asked of us — 
strength will be given us to do what 
is required. Here is real wisdom, 
learned in a long life. 

By reading thousands of letters, 
a third thing has been brought 
home to me overwhelmingly, and 
that is the appalling loneliness of 
human beings. Never were human 
bodies so josded; never were human 
souls so much alone, especially in 
the crowded loneliness of great cities. 
Lives are insulated, inhibited by 
shyness, by a sense of inferiority, 
unable to get out of themselves into 
other lives. They have a craving to 
be liked, but shrink from the emo- . 
tional contacts needed. They are 
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made prisoners by bolts and bars 
they cannot breaks and one feels 
the ache of it. 

Paradoxically, solitude is a cure 
for loneliness. Loneliness is thrust 
upon us; solitude we must seek. 
Loneliness hurts; solitude heals. 
Our religion is what we do with our 
loneliness, a great philosopher tells 
us. It is not easy to turn loneliness 
into solitude in an age of blinding 
speed and shattering noise, but it 
can be done. 

But we also need the fellowship 
of human beings if we are to escape 
self-centeredness. To get out of our- 
selves, to get ourselves off bur hands, 
is the first step toward health and 
joy. 

One other thing my readers have 
taught me in a startling way. So 
many people go limping through 
life, owing to some hurt or humilia- 
tion suffered in childhood. The sto- 
ries told me are staggering — of 
starved souls, of people looking for 
something they have lost, of stab- 
bing hurts and devastating frustra- 
tion. We do not realize how sensitive 
children are and how easily they 
can be injured. Humor we need in 
dealing with them — yes, but not 
satire, not sarcasm; they make deep 
wounds and leave ugly scars. 

One mother wrote: “My boy 
fails in nearly everything he under- 
takes, and he seems to expect it.” 


Exactly; something or someone 
broke down his belief in himself, and 
he is defeated before the battle be- 
gins — self-defeated by a negative 
pattern of mind, which it will take 
time and tact to alter. 

After reading so many records of 
lives mutilated by unkindness, it 
seems to me that kindness is the 
greatest thing in the world, if not 
the final joy of life. In a rough world 
where we hurt each other so sadly, 
let us be kind, very kind, “kinder 
than is necessai^,” as a young hus- 
band said in a Barrie play. Kind- 
ness may seem a small force in this 
cruel world; yet it is the one thing 
more needed than all else. Kind- 
ness is the central and supreme 
simplicity of religion, as Jesus taught 
and lived it. 

Man was not meant to be a cring- 
ing being, eaten up by anxiety, shut 
up a prisoner in silent loneliness, 
living in blind cruelty. He was meant 
for great adventure, if he has the 
insight to see the laws of life, and 
the key of kindness to unlock doors. 
In his quest for the best in others 
he will discover something in him- 
self not guessed before. For each of 
us, though we may not be clever or 
commanding, but only average and 
unknown, life can be a wing^ and 
wonderful thing, full of meaning 
and music, if we have faith to love 
and learn. 


ACAN gazed incredulously at a huge mounted fish. Fi- 
nally he said: “The man who caught that fish is a liar!” 



41 A 24-year-old investigator records over 2000 
incdminating telephone conversations, and 
cleans up **the nation’s poison-spot of crime" 

St Paul Wins a W'ar 

Condensed from Current History 
Stanley High 

E arly in 1934 Homer S. Cum- John O’Connor died in the early 

mings. Attorney General of twenties, and his successors were 
^ the IJ. S., surveyed the coun- less skillful in carrying on his sys- 
try’s crime map and designated St. tern. The crooks continued to use 
Paul, Minnesota, as **the nation’s St. Paul as a refuge but they were 
poison-spot of crime.” Today, as less meticulous in observing their 
the result of a determined drive by agreement to keep the peace. Rob- 
private citizens, St. Paul is one of beries and highjacking in smaller 
the most crime-free cities of its size communities within the St. Paul 
in the entire country. trading area were attributed to the 

St. Paul’s one-time status in the sheltered members of the city’s un- 
world of crime was established be- derworld. Eventually the Federal 
fore the World War, when the Bureau of Investigation entered more 
O’Connor brothers — Dick and John aggressively into the crime picture 
— were the chief custodians of the and the resulting attention, culmi- 
city’s civic virtues. Dick was thelo- nating in the statement of the At- 
cal Democratic boss. John was the torney General, stirred the city’s 
Chief of Police, gratefully known in law-abiding citizens out of their 
our coast-to-coast underworld as lethargy. 

“The Big Fellow” because he in- What they found, when they bc- 
vented the “O’Connor System.” gan to lift the lid, was not pleasant. 

The O’Connor System was sim- The city had become the hangout 
pie. St. Paul’s police gave shelter to of the most notorious of the coun- 
the nation’s big-shot lawbreakers, try’s gangsters: the Barker-Karpis 
They, in turn, agreed to do none of mob, the Dillinger and Sawyer-Pifer 
their lawbreaking in St. Paul. From gangs. And off and on it served as 
the viewpoints of both O’Connor the base of operations for most of 
and the crooks, the system worked, the men who rated near the top 
Scores of criminals wanted in other among the nation’s Public Enemies, 
cities were safely harbored in St. Thesewere the “heavies.” Around 
Paul, and yet the city could point them there was a whole community 
to an enviable absence of crime. of lesser crooks and hangers-on: 

<g) Cumnt HisHtryf Ine>^ 63 Park Row, N. T. C. 

(Cumnt HitMj, Stptmier, 'jS) 83 
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gamblers, dope peddlers, white slav- 
ers and a formidable company of 
criminal lawyers. The town was also 
the “fence” capital of the U. S. — 
the place where it was easiest and 
safest to dispose of stolen goods and 
“hot” money. The F.B.I., after a 
bank robbery almost anywhere in 
the U. S., looked for the money first 
among the fences of St. Paul. 

To top off these discoveries and 
put the final impetus behind demands 
for a civic cleanup, the gangs them- 
selves broke loose. There were five 
gang murders, three laige-scale gang 
robberies, and two nationally pub- 
licized kidnapings in the city in a 
little more than a year. 

Then, on January 15, 1934, the 
city was host to a particularly re- 
volting machine-gun murder. The 
St. Paul police, oblivious to the ris- 
ing resentment against continued 
lawlessness, followed their custom- 
ary lackadaisical procedure. How- 
ard Kahn, editor of the St. Paul 
Daily News^ after taking counsel 
with some of the city’s civic and 
business leaders, decided that the 
time had come for a first-rate anti- 
crime crusade. The same issue of 
the Daily News which carried the 
front-page announcement of this 
declaration of war carried also the 
front-page story of the St. Paul 
kidnaping of Edward Bremer and 
the ^200,000 demand for his ran- 
som. 

That crime and the day-after- 
day exposures and attacks of the 
Daily News and other St. Paul pa- 


pers culminated in a Grand Jury 
investigation. But the officials un- 
der fire managed to “reach” some 
of the jurors and the result was a 
whitewash for the police depart- 
ment. 

That was the last day of March, 
1934. It looked to Howard Kahn 
and his associates as though law- 
lessness in St. Paul was due for 
another lease on life. But, for a sec- 
ond time, the gangs turned cooper- 
ative. On that same day the fore- 
man of the Grand Jury went on the 
radio with his whitewashing story. 
During the 15 minutes that the 
town was tuned in, the reception of 
the program was interrupted in one 
of the city’s residential districts by 
a machine-gun fusillade. St. Paul, 
said the foreman, is not a refuge for 
gangsters. But within an hour ex- 
tras were on the street telling how 
John Dillinger and Evelyn Frechette 
had shot their way to freedom 
through a cordon of federal agents. 

Now thoroughly alarmed and 
aroused, a group of prominent citi- 
zens pledged $60,000 to Howard 
Kahn with instructions to close 
down on the underworld and clean 
out the crooks. Kahn straightway 
flew to Washington, consulted with 
federal authorities, and 72 hours 
later was back in St. Paul with eight 
furloughed government agents and 
a plan of campaign. 

Chief of the investigators was 
Wallace Jamie, then 24 years old 
but a veteran. Jamie , was a gradu- 
ate of the University of Chicago and 
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a former student at the Police School 
of Northwestern University. In three 
years as a federal agent, he had 
earned a reputation as one of the 
best of the college-trained young 
men who were enlisting as career 
men in the war on crime. 

After six months of undercover 
work, Jamie had secured evidence 
enough to satisfy himself, though 
probably not a jury, that a number 
of the top police officials were in- 
volved, up to the hilt, in the crime 
racket. To make the evidence trial- 
proof, he proceeded — with the ap- 
prove of the newly-elected G>m- 
hiissioner of Public Safety — to tap 
the Police Department’s telepho^, 
using a device constructed by hun- 
self that made it possible to trace 
all dialed calls. 

As a next step, Kahn secured a 
staff of trustworthy stenographers 
who, with headphones and note- 
book^ took down all messages. Later, 
for fear these notes might not be 
admitted as evidence, a “pam-o- 
graph” was installed which recorded 
the conversations on alumimun disks. 
All told, some 2500 conversations 
were recorded, approximately 90 
percent of them incriminating. 

Hie choicest of these interchanges 
between the police and the under- 
world went into 7-oolumn, streamer- 
headed boxes on the front page of 
the News. 

“You get that fond iqi — or dse!” 
Thus a lawyer threatened police 
headquarters for holding' a crook- 
client. On another day Chief In- 


spector Crumley spoke to Art Mil- 
ler,gamhler-gangster. “ ’Lo, Art. This 
is Jim Crumley. How’s everything?’’ 
“Pretty good, Jim.’’ “Say, are you 
cheating over there today “Yeah. 
. . . Will you take care of us?’’ 
“I’ll do the best I can.’’ “Fine. We’ll 
take care of you too, pally.’’ 

On one occasion the police ar- 
rested a notorious highjacker. Theun- 
derworld’s machinery immediately 
went into action. A boss gangster 
— wanted, incidentally, by the gov- 
ernment — called Crumley. “Hello, 
Jim. How are you, kid?’’ “Fine, 
partner.’’ “Say, listen. What’s the 
reasons and how many for keeping 
this guy there?’’ “What do you 
want?’’ “Why don’t you let the fel- 
low out — then I’ll see you after a 

while.’’ “All right ’’ Cru^ey, 

apparently with an eye to his re- 
ward, added: “You’ll take care of 
that, though?’’ “Don’t worry about 
it.’’ 

This accumulated evidence was 
too irrefutable and the rising deter- 
mination of St. Paul’s citizenry too 
potent to be denied. The result 
was a second Grand Jury investiga- 
tion. It returned a total of 21 in- 
dictments — most of them against 
police officials. Two high officers 
went to Jail; the chief of police, the 
chief of detectives, the assistant 
chief of detectives, the head of the 
kidnap squad and a number of 
lesser officials were removed from 
office. 

At the next election the dty over- 
whelmingly adopted an amendment 
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to its charter which made the posi- 
tion of police chief subject to special 
civil service requirements and took 
it permanently out of politics. 

Then, as insurance against re- 
lapse, St. Paul elected Gus Barfuss 
to its City Council as Commissioner 
of Public Safety — an office which 
has general direction over the Po- 
lice Department. Gus Barfuss is 
neither a politician nor a reformer, 
but a policeman. For 26 years he 
was the leader among the men on 
the force who looked upon their job 
as one of law enforcement and who 
refused to do business with the un- 
derworld. His close associate during 
those years was another honest po- 
liceman — Clinton Hackert — who 
is now the city’s police chief. 

Barfuss and Hackert, during the 
last two years, have done honest 
policemen’s jobs. Their record speaks 
for itself. In every major crime clas- 
sification for cities of 2^0,000^ St. 
Paul is well below the national av- 
erage. The national average for 
murders in 1937, in cities of that 
size, was 6.8 per 100,000 population; 


for St. Paul, 1.47. The average for 
robbery was 81.5; for St. Paul, 57.4. 
There were no kidnapings, no ma- 
chine-gunnings. Fences have been 
closed out and their proprietors 
jailed or deported. St. Paul, accord- 
ing to the record and the testimony 
of crooks themselves, has ceased to 
be a refuge and has become a plague 
to the lawbreakers. 

The city relishes its change of 
status and is determined to continue 
it. In fact, that question was an issue 
in the election held in March, 1938. 
And Gus Barfuss, candidate for re- 
election on the basis of his cleanup 
record, led the entire ticket with 
more votes than any council candi- 
date had ever received in the city’s 
history. 

. With that endorsement from its 
citizens, there appears to be no 
comfort on the St. Paul horizon for 
the nation’s crooks. Howard Kahn 
can be satisfied, at last, that the ci- 
tation for civic achievement con- 
tained in the national Pulitzer Award 
which hangs in his office in the Daily 
News is no exaggeration. 


<0irencU un ihout 


ears 


/n New York, 5000 schoolboys and girls will soon begin to ex- 
change letters with an equal number of French youngsters. The 
American children will write in French, the French in English; each 
will correct the other. However, the French Cerrespondanee Scolalre 
Internationale^ sponsor of this friendly and educational gesture, in- 
sisted on one restriction: French boys may write to U. S. girls, but 
U. S. boys may not write to French girls. — Tim 



O NE of the most 
enthusiastic fire- 
men of his time 
was Geoi]ge Washing- 
ton. He began running 
to fires when a boy, 
and when he died in 
1799 he was still following the engines 
as often and as rapidly as his aging legs 
would carry him. When he was Presi- 
dent, firemen at serious conflagrations 
were frequently inspired by the spec- 
tacle of the new world’s most heroic 
figure laboring manfully at the pumps 
or lugging great buckets of water. Only 
a few months before his death he was 
riding down King Street in Alexandria 
when a fire was discovered near the 
market. Washington stopped, his horse 
and vigorously rebuked a group^of 
well-dressed men who stood idly by, 
staring alternately at the fire and at 
their distinguished visitor. 

** It is your duty to lead in such mat^ 
ters!” he shouted. "Follow me!” 

Throwing his reins to his servant, 
the General leaped to the ground and 
began pumping the engine, into which 
a few boys were languidly dumping 
buckets of water. Cheering citizens 
rushed to aid him and within a few 
minutes the old engine was throwing 
the highest stream that had ever 
gushed from its pipe. 

— HabertAibuiy. YtOlitFw Laddies QHnopf) 

D uuno the Black Hawk Indian war, 
Abraham Lincoln was captain of 
a company, but, unfamiliar with mili- 
tary tactic^ he made many blunders. 
One day when he was marching with a 
front or over 20 men across a field, he 
desired to pass through a gate into the 
next field. 

"I could not for the life of me re- 


member the proper 
word of command for 
getting my company 
endwise,” said Lincoln. 
"Finally, as we came 
near I shouted: *This 
company is dismissed 
for two minutes, when it will fall in 
again on the other side of the gate.’” 

— Ida M. Tarbell. Tkt Life of Lineoln 
(MacmiUan) 

raiLE I was Police Commissioner 
W of New York City, an anti- 
Semitic preacher from Berlin, Rector 
Ahlwardt, came to New York to preach 
a crusade against the Jews. Many 
Jews were much excited, and asked me 
to prevent him from speaking and not 
to give him police protection. This, I 
told them, was impossible; and if pos- 
sible would have been undesirable be- 
cause it would make him a martyr. 
The proper thing to do was to make 
him ridiculous. Accordingly I sent a 
detail of police under a Jewish seigeant, 
and the Jew-baiter made his harangue 
under the active protection of some 40 
police, every one of them a Jew. 

— Theodore Roosevelt, An, Autobiography 
(Scribners) 

Lobe’s, the famous English boot- 
maker, one day, I saw on the floor 
a heap of 20 or 30 boots, all needing 
cobbling badly. "Oh, sir,” Lobb ex- 
plained, "these belong to the best 
customer I ever had. He used to come 
in here and order 15 or 20 pairs of boots. 
But when his father died he left him 
some £3^000,000. Well sir, since then 
he has not ordered a single pair of new 
boots, but sends the old ones to be 
repaired.” 

"Who is he, Lobb?” I asked. 


Personal 

Qlimpses 
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“An American, sir . . . his name is 
Pierpont Morgan.” 

— Frank Harris, LaUst Contempora^Port^ts 

O NE NIGHT William Howard Taft, 
then a young law reporter, finished 
studying a case in Somerville, Ohio, 
and discovered that he could not get 
back to his office that night unless he 
could stop a through express. He wired 
division headquarters: “Will you stop 
through express at Somerville to take 
on large party?” Promptly came back 
the reply; “Yes.” 

When the train arrived, the conduc- 
tor said to Mr. Taft, “Where's the 
large party we were to take on?” 

Mr. Taft regarded his own comfort- 
able bulk ruefully and laughed. “Fm 
it,” he said, stepping aboard the train. 

— Christian Seienci Monitor 

J AMES McNeill Whistler was walk- 
ing one spring evening with a friend 
along the Thames. The night was 
radiant, the air balmy, but Whistler 
was not in the mood for Nocturnes. He 
complained that the buildings were 
ugly beyond belief, the lamplights too 
glaring, even the line of the river was 
wrong. 

“ But look at the stars — surely they 
are especially beautiful tonight,” ca- 
joled his friend. 

Whistler atared up into the sky. 
“We-ell,” he admitted gnidgingly, 
“not bad, but there are decidedly too 
many stars, and they are not well ar- 
ranged.” After a pause he murmured, 
“/ would have done it diffeigntly.” 

— Richard Loederer 


W HEN Ellen Terry was the wife of 
the eminent painter George 
Frederick Watts, E. W. Godwin per- 
suaded her to run away with him. They 
lived together in the country for some 
years, and several children blessed the 
union; but the gentleman’s roving 
tendency was unconquerable. As time 
passed, his absences became more fre- 
quent, and finally, after an unusually 
extended vacuum, Ellen Terry gave 
him up. But something must be done 
to quiet the children, whose demands 
for their fascinating parent were grow- 
ing embarrassing.* 

The ever-resourceful Terry bought 
a widow’s gown and a crepe veil. 
She piled the children into a carriage, 
drove to the cemetery, and led them 
to a new-made grave. “There, my poor 
children,” she sobbed, “there lies your 
dear father! Alas! You will never see 
him again!” 

The children howled and sobbed and, 
as luck would have it, were so exhausted 
with grief that when they reached 
home they went directly to bed. For 
— that very night Godwin returned, 
repentant and domestic. But Ellen 
Terry marched him firmly to the door. 

“You are dead,” she said, “and dead 
you remain. Those children would 
think I was either a fool or a liar if 
they found you resurrected at the 
breakfast table, and it is as well for 
their happiness as for mine that I keep 
their respect. Be content, my friend; 
if they knew you better they would 
despise you, and now you will remain a 
romantic memory. Clear out.” 



On Being Kept by a Cat 

G)ndensed from Harper’s Magazine 
Elmer Darns 

FRIEND of mine was once moved for amusement what their ancestors 
to scorn by an advertise- did because they had to. Whenever 
JLj^ ment for a lost cat whose our cat, for example, kills a mouse 
collar bore the inscription, "‘This is in the apartment, or a snake at his 
So-and-So’s cat.” Nothing, he con- summer home in the country, he 
tended, could be less accurate; the proudly brings it back to the family, 
only identification that could truth- perhaps supposing we might like to 
fully be inscribed on any cat’s collar eat some of it. 
would be, “This is this cat’s cat.” “Probably the least useful of do- 
Madame Michelet (quoted by mestic animals,” was the verdict of 
the learned Van Vechten whose C. E. Browne and G. Stanley Hall, 
The Tiger in the House is practically writing in the Pedagogical Seminary \ 
the Golden Bough of cat lore) once which implies a very narrow con- 
computed that she had owned a cept of utility. The cat does not 
hundred cats. “Say rather,” her hus- produce material wealth; but was 
band corrected, “that a hundred Rembrandt the least useful of Dutch- 
cats have owned you.” men, or Bach of Germans? What 

Anyone with much feline experi- Rembrandt and Bach produced was 
ence knows he was right. To the pleasure in others, pleasure of a high 
question often asked by the inex- order. That is what the cat pro- 
pert, “Do you keep a cat?” the duces too — the pleasure that comes 
proper answer is, “No, a cat keeps from observing in many cats an as- 
:ine.” tonishing beauty, and in practically 

The house cat, so far from being aU cats the perfection of grace; the 
property, as the courts have held, is still higher pleasure derived from 
a capitalist, a member of the owner contemplation of the most dignified 
class. The American dream of the and independent of living creatures, 
workman turning capitalist, and liv- Tiberius Gracchus so admired the 
ing in comfort without working any cat’s independence that he put an 
more, was familiar to every cat b^ image of a cat in the Temple of Lib- 
fore America was ever heard of. If erty at Rome, as freedom’s best 
the cat catches a mouse now and symbol. I do not know the explana- 
then, it is only for sport — compar- tion of Lenin’s well-known fondness 
able to the farming practiced by re- for cats; but perhaps he got an ironic 
tired gentlemen of wealth, Vho do satisfaction from the companionship 

® Harper (B Brat,, 4 pE,sS iV*. /*. C. 

(ffarper^i, SeptimSer, 89 
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of the only beings in Russia he could 
not boss. 

This independence, of course, is 
far more conspicuous in alley cats, 
the most vigorous of all practition- 
ers of private initiative and rugged 
individualism. But any cat is a po- 
tential alley cat; the most pampered 
of domestic pets could get along on 
his own if he had to. However, his 
high sense of enlightened self-inter- 
est leads him to live on his income 
if he can, instead of working. The 
tendency is not unknown among 
human beings. 

The house cat has known better 
days; in Egypt he was once a god. 
The first domestic cats in Europe 
almost certainly came from Egypt 
— probably smuggled out, since the 
Egyptians did not like to let the 
sacred animals go. The Greeks called 
the cat ailouros^ the tail-waver« 

In Christian Europe cats, partic- 
ularly black cats, were regarded as 
incarnations of the devil; and some 
people cannot get rid of that super- 
stition to this day, though they would 
furiously deny that their dislike of 
cats is a hangpver from witch-fear- 
ing ancestors. There are even people 
who have an instinctive horror of 
allczxs — probably an atavistic ment- 
ory of the great cats of the primal 
jungly comparable to the muoi more 
common horror of snakes. And some 
people say they hate cats because 
they love dogs. You may like both 
of course; but people who crave the 
dog’s uncritical devotion and are 
afraid to meet the coolly detached 


judgment of the cat, who does not 
like you unless he finds you worthy 
of liking, make a damning admission. 

Not all cats are adorable any more 
than they are all detestable. **Each 
individual cat,” says Van Vechten, 
“differs in as many ways as possible 
from each other individud cat.” 
Generalizations about cats are rash. 
All cats have tails? Not the Manx 
cats. All have fur? There were hair- 
less cats in Aztec Mexico. I have 
been intimately associated with some 
15 or 20 tail-wavers. My present 
fdine associate. General Gray, was 
given to the family as replacement 
for a cat who was Idlled. He is a fine 
cat, but so was his predecessor; and 
a cat replaces another cat only to 
the extent that a wife replaces an« 
other wife. She may fill the same 
place in the household, but you 
have to get used to an utterly dif- 
ferent personality. 

To anyone who knows cats, the 
dogma of cat haters that the cat is 
attached only to places, not to per- 
sons, is a malignant myth. Some- 
times when I am working. General 
Gray comes in and rolls for me — 
not because he wants anything, but 
because he feels that high content- 
ment which a cat can express only 
by rolling. He could roll wherever 
he happened to be; but he comes 
from another room to roll in my 
office because he feels so happy he 
wants to share his happiness with 
me. 

People, who are devoted to any 
pet indine to exaggerate its dever- 
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ness. E. L. Thorndike, the psychol- 
^ ogist, is scornful of stories of cats* 
manipulative skill about the house. 
Thousands of cats, he says, have 
gone to the door, found it shut, and 
turned away frustrated, without get- 
ting any publicity; but let one single 
cat reach up and paw the door knob, 
and immediately he figures- in ull 
the books on animal intelligence. 

Maybe so, but most cats under- 
stand how a door is opened, even if 
they cannot do it themselves. Gen- 
eral Gray, when he comes to a closed 
I door, sits down and scratches at the 
crack; he knows that sometimes the 
door is ofiF the latch and can be, 
pulled open. He never scratches at 
the wrong crack, the one where the 
hinges are. 

A vigorous attempt to debunk the 
cat is a book published in 1928 by 
Georgina Gates, then assistant pro- 
fessor at Barnard College, entitled 
*itb0 Modem Cat: A Study in Com- 
paratioe Psychology. The cat, says 
, Dr. Gates, "‘sees no colors, distin- 
*>y^ishes no pitches.” It “lives in a 
blur.” Well, color blindness is a mis- 
fortune to men and women but not 
serious for the cat, who does not 
have to watch traffic lights. And if 
a cat cannot distinguish between 
notes on the piano — so what? Why 
should a cat be interested in a piano? 
When he wants music he makes his 
own. In other words. Dr. Gates con- 
demns the cat for not being a suc- 
cessful human being. Howunany 
humans could be successful cats? 

The cat's hearing is far superior 


9 * 

to ours. He can detect and identify 
countless sounds too f«int for the 
human ear. The widespread belief 
that cats are “psychic ” rests on the 
observed fact that they are sensi- 
tive to certain impressions which 
humans miss. They have a keen 
sensitiveness to electricity — a sense 
most humans wholly lack. 

The cat's perception of innumer- 
able delicate distinctions of scent 
tells him much that we learn by 
sight, much that we get by conver- 
sation, and probably some things 
we never get at all. Those who de- 
spise the cat for his insensitiveness 
to the notes of the piano might ask 
themselves what the cat would say 
of a species so dull that its language 
actually has no word for the nasal 
equivalent of color blindness. 

“The cat lives in a blur,” does 
he? Well, he does not act in a blur; 
when he has something to do, some- 
where to go, he goes and does it 
with speed and precision. At a dis- 
tance, in broad daylight, his vision 
is probably less precise than ours. 
But at night — ! Stumble over a 
cat in the dark, turn on the light, 
and you can read in his eyes as much 
pity and disdain for a poor creature 
who cannot see in the dark as scien- 
tists feel for a poor creature who 
does not know (or care about) the 
difference between G sharp and B 
flat. 

The cat's deficiency in reasoning 
power was proved, to Dr. Gates's 
satisfaction,, when Thorndike put 
12 alley cats before a complicated 
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set of boxes to find a devious way to 
fixid. Only one found the way ea^y; 
as a group they were faster than 
raccoons, but slower than monkeys 
or Columbia students. 

Now, any educated alley cat (and 
those who learn slowly die young) 
knows that food comes in garbf^ 
cans, not trick boxes. But if they 
had been pushed to the veif;e of 
starvation, probably every cat would 
have got the food before it starved, 
which after all is the passing grade 
for an alley cat. Finding one’s way 
out of mechanical complications is 
more of a human than a feline 
necessity. 

I will give the psychologists an- 
other illustration of the cat’s defects 
as a reasoner. The cats in the New 
York Aquarium, employed to keep 
out rats, have been taught not to 
eat fish. On arrival they are given 
electric eels to play with, and after 
a few shocks they condude that 
anything in the Aquarium tanks is 
electrified too. Or, as Mark Twain 


summarized it, a cat who has once 
sat on a hot stove will never* sit on a 
cold one. 

The cat very sensibly acts swiftly 
and with power when he needs to, 
but avoids aU effort that has no 
purpose to a cat. When there is time 
he weighs his decisions — no cat 
ever went through a door held open 
for him without measured ponder- 
ing of the arguments for and agdnst 
the step. Cats fight, but for reasons 
that usually make more sense than 
ours; and they stop fighting when 
they have settled the point immedi- 
atdy at issue. 

Those who know cats best fed 
that they have a sort of wisdom de- 
nied to us. Why let yoursdf be kept 
by a cat? Because there is litde 
human companionship so satisfying 
as that of a friend of superhuman 
dignity and poise, who looks wise, 
behaves wisdy in his own afifairs, 
and regards your tribulations with 
an affectionate — and dlent~ sym- 
pathy. 


Closes tn CJJecemly 


dfr YOU want roses from your own garden in mnter, go round the beds 
in summer in the early part of the day, when the dewlm all dried from 
the rosebuds and select those just showing color. Cut them with a.shij^ 
knife, leaving as long a stem as possible. Have ready some melted ifay, 
and immediately dip the cut stems into this. Allow the wax to sefflhen 
wrap the buds in tissue paper and pack them in a box. Pot the box in a 
dry, cool place where there is no danger of frost When the rosebuds are 
wanted, unwrap them, cut the waxed ends, aitd put them in tepid 
water. The buds will gradually open, and be as fresh as if newly gathered. 

— M»n«m a CiSMiwila (krttHiH 



41 'fhe airlines campaign against 
the timidity of the public 


Mr, Milquetoast in the Sky 

Condensed from Scribner’s Magazine 
J, C. Fumas 


I AST WINTER three major airlines 
announced that during Feb- 
^ ruary any married man who 
bought plane transportation could 
take his wife along free. The bait 
proved attractive; that month most 
through airliners carried twice as 
many women passengers as usual. 
During a single weekend one Ne^ 
York-Chicago service deadheaded 
220 females — cash value of this gen- 
erosity running well over J 10,000. 
It was not generosity, of course, but 
promotion aimed at cultivating air 
travel among the wives of prosper- 
ous husbands. 

Such herpic measures are required 
because the planes are bucking no 
ordinary sales resistance. Between 
headlines about air crashes and the 
stunting melodramatics of Holly- 
wood air movies, it’s fear, not fare, 
that keeps the public on the ground. 
Pullman passenger mileage in the 
U. S. is still 20 times as great as air 
passenger mileage. The airlines fig- 
ure that only 250,000 Americans 
eyer use planes. 

From one point of view, figures 
justify potential customers’ fear. It 
is some 120 times as ^fe.at present 
to take a train as to take a plane. 


even though the risk of flying can 
reasonably be called negligible. In 
1 9369 a sample bad safety-year in 
the air, a million passengers flew on 
regularly scheduled airlines and only 
46 were killed. That means the odds 
are better than 21,000 to i that the 
passenger is safe on any given trip. 

Although 7 out of 10 prosperous 
prospects approached by airline sales- 
men say they don’t fly because it’s 
too expensive, that is almok always, 
a mask for timidity. If the airlines 
get Caspar Milquetoast into the air 
for just one tnp^ he usually keeps 
right on flying and discovers that it 
is about as cheap as Pullman travel, 
figuring in mtais and tips. So the 
airlines do anything short of shang- 
haiing that will get the public to try 
flying — particularly the traveling 
business man, the backbone of pas- 
senger transportation. 

Not that the airlines neglect women 
travelers. They idolize Dorothy 
Thompson and Mrs. Roosevelt b^ 
cause meir casual zeal in flying hither 
and yon is magnificent propaganda. 
Already one out of every four air 
passengers is a woman. Chanhing 
lady-spellbinders’ troupe the coun- 
try (by air, of course) making suave 
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speeches before women's clubs stress- 
ing time-and-fatigue-saving and how 
air travel simplifies things for moth- 
ers with children. They ^so educate 
department-store buyers and sales- 
girls in how to plug the flying angles 
of luggage and clothes. But the pur- 
pose of the most intensive work on 
women is to persuade them to let 
their husbands fly. For a good 
many men say, “I'd like to — but 
my wife has put her foot down on 
the idea.” 

The salesman's cue here is to ask 
permission to talk to Mrs. Prospect. 
This call often concludes with an 
invitation to a “courtesy flight” — 
half-an-hour in a comfortable arm- 
chair in a gleaming transport plane 
with lo or 12 other apprehensive 
wives. Sometimes, on longer junkets, 
luncheon is served. Each such lady- 
guest costs the line at least f lo, but 
^e is undoubtedly worth it. Amer- 
ican Airlines, for instance, finds that 
77 percent of such courtesy flights 
result in selling transportation to 
new customers. 

Crass as it may seem, educating 
wives about insurance is another 
useful approach. Airline representa- 
tives grow cynical before tneir time 
because they so often can guess from 
a wife’s attitude toward her help- 
meet's flying whether or not he is in 
arrears on his policies. Moreover, like 
most of the public, wives usually 
believe that life insurance is voided 
if the insured dies in a plane crash. 
Mrs. Prospect softens up remark- 
ably on hearing that some insurance 


companies now pay no attention to 
whether or not their policyholders 
fly, so long as they stick to sched- 
uled airlines. Many others allow the 
insured 15,000 miles of airliner fly- 
ing a year — equal to five coast-to- 
coast trips — before starting to worry 
him about extra premiums. And air 
passengers between New York and 
Chicago can get travelers' insurance 
through the airlines themselves at 
the same 25fS-for-^5ooo rate that 
holds for railroad travel. 

United Air Lines, Vhich pioneered 
that take-your-wife-abng stunt, calls 
it the “Stimpson stimulant,” after 
their west-coast man who invented 
it to step up business on the San 
Francisco-Los Angeles run. The Cal- 
ifornia version of the idea presently 
grew to the point where engaged 
couples, eager to marry but stymied 
for three days by local licensing laws, 
were being flown to Reno — where 
you can get married in 10 minutes 
— and supplied with license, cere- 
mony, flowers, “Oh Promise Me,” 
and hotel room, all for one round- 
trip ticket. 

Mr. Stimpson is also credited with 
putting the first stewardesses on 
planes. The publicity world has al- 
ways figured the purpose there as 
the dramatizing of me safety of 
modern flying by the fragile pres- 
ence of pretty young women, habit- 
ually hurtling through the clouds as 
casually as if planes were streetcars. 
The airlines prefer to talk about the 
stewardess in terms of passenger 
comfort — flying is never so cheer- 
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ful, they say, as when there js a 
pretty girl fetching you magazines, 
orienting the scenery on a map, ar- 
ranging bridge games, calling you 
by name, and serving you fried- 
chicken dinner on the house. 

Whatever the motive, the stew- 
ardesses’ trim attractiveness- does 
make just the right psychological 
impression on the jittery. That is 
why the brighter girls — some five 
a week from American Airlines alone 
— are sent out as occasional speak- 
ers, where mere looks will do as 
much for the good cause as anything 
the publicity department gives them 
to say. 

United’s Helen Stansbury -'> 
suave-spoken special air-travel mis- 
sionary — makes as many as 10 
speeches a day before luncheon clubs, 
chambers of commerce, women’s 
clubs and Junior Leagues. Men get 
cheery little stories about how golf 
pros have practiced putting up and 
down the cabin aisle into a paper 
. cup, with the stewardess shagging 
* the ball and awarding the winner a 
modest prize. Women get detailed 
descriptions of the lamp-shades and 
hassocks, the blue, cream and red- 
brown color schemes of walls and 
carpets, the menu of the free dinner 
that appears out of nowhere — all 
calculated to make women feel that 
a plane cabin is as normal. an en- 
vironment as daughter-in-law’s liv- 
ing room. 

The insurance demon can be ex- 
orcised and the speed and liihmry of 
modern flying intriguingly demon- 


strated; but beyond that airline* 
promotion goes off the end of con- 
crete into mud so thick nobody can 
figure out what to do about it. For 
years to come the press and the 
screen between them will probably 
maintain the American public’s im- 
pression that, big and handsome as 
planes look, pretty as the steward- 
esses may be, impressive as the safety 
figures are, nevertheless them things 
ain’t safe. 

Now that Hollywood is back in 
another cycle of air pictures, airline 
executives have that hunted look in 
their eyes again. Every time the 
hero bails out of a burning crate or 
the villain does in the heroine’s 
brother by fixing things so the wings 
come off at 10,000 feet, the audi- 
ences’ thrill further reinforces their 
subconscious impression that planes, 
any planes, are appallingly risky. 
And the huge box-office appeal of 
air thrills has kept the picture in- 
dustry absolutely deaf to the air- 
lines’ frantic yelps. 

The airlines can only hope that 
Hollywood’s big shots, who are 
always flying coast-to-coast, will 
eventually educate themselves into 
turning off the heat. 

The press is even m6re discour- 
aging to the airlines. Air crashes 
are by definition front page news. 
After a highly-publicized crackup, 
air-passenger business all over the 
country drops way below half of 
normal, and takes two or three weeks 
to recQver. 

Observing diat the average man 
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no longer stops and gapes upward 
every time he hears a plane-motor, 
the airlines hope that planes will 
eventually cease to be news. Air- 
travel promotion men can hardly 
get much beyond first base till the 
public becomes as used to planes as 
it once was to Mississippi steam- 
boats — which, in their day, were 
far more dangerous. 

Fundamentally, that means mis- 
sionary-work on the younger gener- 
ation. So that’s beginning, too. Many 
colleges are favored with the pres- 
ence of airline representatives around 
vacation-times. And United Airlines 


is now going to bat with an Air 
Babies campaign designed to make 
the kiddies air-minded. So Tar the 
layout includes only a story-and- 
picture-book about little winged — 
and notably air-minded — super- 
natural characters named Speedy 
and Happy Wings. But there are 
plans to ring all the changes Mickey 
Mouse or Charlie McCarthy ever 
thought of — Air BaMes playsuits. 
Air Babies dolls. Air Babies drink- 
ing cups, bibs and pencils. 

It all sounds fine. Bring up a 
child in the way he should go . . . 
i.e., by air. 


♦ ♦ 
♦ 
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Don Herold in Scribner’s 

00. recently hung a family bulletin board in our hall and are now 
wondering how any family can ^t along without one: it is really much 
more important in a home than in an office. We post dental-engagement 
cards, insurance premium notices and clippings about coming art ex- 
hibits and dog shows and movies. 

But the best use of the home bulletin board is for little messages to 
each other. Modern life is so fast-moving that a family of four may go 
days without meeting, and a bulletin board helps them to ** contact” 
each other. ' 

.For instance, if Mrs. Herold is out for the evening and I want to 
go to bed, I leave a note: took the dogj out. Don.” Or if a couple of 
us have a fight, it is a very unembarrassing way to apologize to tack 
up a "Sorry” on our board. 

But the finest fruits of our board havd been little notes from Hilde- 
garde, invariably to be found when we old folks go out for the evening, 
such as, " Clara helped me with my arithmetic. Took a bath. My throat 
doesn’t hurt any more. Love. Hildegarde.” 



PThat Surprised Me About Congress 

Condensed from Redbook Magazine 
Bruce Barton 

Repfesentative from the 17th Congressional District of New York; author of "The 
Man Nobody Knows,’* "What Can a Man BeUeve?** etc. 


<«^^ONGRESS is made up of seoond- 

n rate politkians who couldn’t 

possibly earn 000 a year 
anywhere else.” 

” Congressmen enjoy a lot of le- 
gal rackets — stationery-fund, sec- 
retarial help, and travd allowance.” 

” Congressmen are lazy. They 
^work about two hours a day. When 
you go into the House of Represent- 
atives, you find only 50 or a 100 
members on the floor. Many ace 
talking, reading newspapers, or 
asleep.” 

^^Congressmen are cowards. They 
don’t vote their real convictions. 
They drank wet and voted dry; if 
they voted on the floor the way they 
talk in the cloakrooms, we would 
have a different government.” 

To this sort of criticism, so freely 
•tossed about, I have never contril^ 
uted. I have, in feet, argued against 
it. But in the past I have talked 
from hunch and hearsay. Now, as a 
member of the House of Represmt- 
ati ves, a dose-up view has provided 
me many surprises. 

Congress is an exceedingly friendly 
body; this is the first injjrprise. Older 
members want a new man to suc- 
' ceed. On my second day a Demo- 
cratic leader (I am a R^blican) 
sat down beside me. Said her”The 


House is the fairest jury in the world. 
The members withhold judgment 
on every man until he has estab- 
lished his character with them. But 
then it is hard to change the verdict. 
Don’t be too eager to talk. Wait 
until something comes up about 
which you know more than any 
other member; you will get close 
attention. They are honestly eager 
for facts.” 

He added, ''You will discover 
who are the men that talk all the 
time and have no influence, who 
are those that talk seldom but are 
given careful attention.” This was 
good advice. Old members tell me 
you will not find ten speeches by 
John N. Gamer in the Congressional 
Record in the past 25 years. Yet he 
is one of the most influential men 
on the Hill. 

Looking down from the gallery 
you see a cross-section of the Amer- 
ican public, made up of five women 
and ill sorts and conditions of men. 
There are two cripples in wheel 
chairs, one blind man and one col- 
ored man. You wonder what com- 
mon denominator unites these 
so-different individuals. By what 
trait did they happen to be selected 
by the 300,000 people each of them 
represents? 


MeCmtt CorportHom^ »jo Pmrk C. 
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The answer, I think, is that how- 
ever much they differ in education, 
philosophy, or social position, they 
are all very human. Unless a man 
likes people, a Congressman’s life 
must be a continuous annoyance. 
One is never free. The people who 
voted for you feel, that they have a 
rjght to call, telephone or. wire at 
any time. Your waiting room, either 
in Washington or at home, is al- 
ways full. One woman wants to get 
her boy out of the navy; another 
wants you to get her boy in. One 
wants a job as an actor on a W.P.A. 
project; another wants income-tax 
advice, or wants her mother brought 
over from Poland. A business man 
wants a modification in the Patent 
Law; another is disturbed over the 
pending reciprocal trade treaty. So 
it goes from morning to night. 

A Congressman is paid $10,000 a 
year. He is allowed I5000 more for 
derk hire, I125 is allotted to him 
for stationery, and mileage at the 
rate of 20 cents a mile to and from 
his home. To del.egates from Alaska 
and Hawaii, this is a tidy sum. . 

Now, what does the Congress- 
man do with these princely amounts? 
In most cases he must* bring his 
wife and children to Washington. 
Then he has to put aside from.one 
tenth to one half of his salary for 
the expenses of re-election. Finally, 
there are the multitude of contri- 
butions^ and chip-ins to the organ- 
ization. Most. Congres^en are 
wholly dependent pn their salaries. 
A majority live in one or two rooms 


in modest hotels, and are very care- 
ful about their personal expendi-' 
tures, for thpy find themselves poorer 
at the end of every session. 

I was surprised to find bow hard 
Congressmen work. Not all, to be 
sure. But the men who stay in 
Congress session after session man- 
age it only by diligent application. 
Their day starts at 8:30 or 9 o’dock, 
with an hour and a half of dictation, 
interrupted by calls from constitu- 
ents. Then comes a committee meet- 
ing from 10:30 to 12 o’clock. The 
House is in session from noon until 
5 o’clock, sometimes longer. After" 
that the Representative has another 
turn at his mail, puts in some work ■ 
on the speeches he must ddiver. 

I was surprised to discover how 
much Congressmen know. No new- 
comer, however wise, can possibly 
have much influence in either House 
his first term. The late Dwight 
Morrow had been one of the na- 
tion’s greatest bankers, an impor- 
tant figure in our international 
affairs, and Ambassador to Mexico.* 
Many expected that he would at 
once take command in the Senate. 
They were disappointed when he 
spent months sitting quietly at his 
desk listening. Too many things 
were being discussed which he, with 
all his experience, knew little about. 
When a navy bill, for example, 
comes to the floor, it is debated by 
men who have been on the Naval 
Affairs Committee for 5, 10 or 20 
years; a tax bill comes from a Way^ 
and Means Committee whose vet- 
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eran members have framed a dozen 
"Vax measures. 

I was surprised to find what con- 
scientious work is done in the com- 
mittees. Let me illustrate: We were 
about to consider a bill which pro- 
hibited the advertising of any prod- 
uct which “may be” injurious. 
Inasmuch as the penuries prescribed 
were severe, I thought that the 
language should be* “is” rather 
than “may be.” In my innocence I 
imagined that all I needed to do 
was suggest the change. Imagine 
juy surprise to learn that this par- 
* ticular suggestion had been the 
subject of hours of testimony and 
debate. The committee had decide^ 
that the word “is” would delay 
action against a dangerous product 
until there was actual proof of dam- 
age to a human being. The words 
“may be” would make immediate 
action possible on the basis of lab- 
oratory tests on animals. So I had 
my first lesson as to the care with 
which legislation is framed. 

Finally, I am surprised that our 
country holds together as well as it 
does. For example, one of my good 
friends is a Representative whose 
district is the western half of South 
Dakota. He represents 50,000 square 
miles of territory, and I represent 
five; yet we have the same number 
of people. My constituents, being 
on the seacoast, want a strong 
navy; his r^ard the navy as a 
shameful extravagance. His want 


high prices for their farm products; 
mine want low prices at their meat 
and grocery stores. His want soil 
conservation; mine want relief. The 
amazing thing is not that we have 
problems in our country, but that 
we manage to maintain a certain 
degree of unity through it all. 

As to the courage of G>ngress- 
men in their voting, they are about 
as brave on the average and about 
as cowardly as men in any other 
walk of life. True, they do not al- 
ways vote their own convictions. 
But the difficulty is that the “peo- 
ple back home ” judge a Represent- 
ative not by what he can give to the 
nation, but by what he can get out 
of the public treasury for his own 
district. Pressure groups oiganize 
themselves and enforce their de- 
mands with the threat of defeat at 
the polls. 

The cure for the faults of Con- 
gress may be, in part, better Con- 
gressmen. But the deeper and only 
permanent cure is a change of heart 
in the American people, a spiritual 
revival which will give us the same 
sort of patriotism we had during 
the World War, when we forgot all 
about getting from the Government 
and asked ourselves only, “What 
can I pneV* Upon one point I am 
still sure: the American people have 
a much better Congress than they 
deserve, considering how little time 
and sacrifice they are willing to 
give to public affairs. 



Acne ^ the Plague of Youth 

Condensed from Hygeia 
Inis Weed Jones 


F or generations boys and girls 
have watched the fresh clear 
complexion of childhood be- 
come blotched and pimpled just at 
a time when they are most con- 
scious of their personal appearance 
and concerned about what people 
think of them. Bewildered, they 
ask what to do about it. 

“It*s only acne,” they are usu- 
ally told. “There’s nothing you can 
do, except outgrow it.” 

Let it be said at once that acne 
does not have to be oytgrown. Yet 
most cases are still left to the tyr- 
anny of time, because acne more 
than any other ill, with the excep- 
tion of insanity and the social dis- 
eases, has been surrounded by an 
atmosphere of ignorance, sex su- 
perstition and prejudice. 

Nearly 4,000,000 boys and girls 
have acne. This total may seem 
high until, for example, you watch 
several thousand youngsters come 
rushing out of a large New York 
high school. 

“We have over 4,000 boys in the 
Textile High,” says David Alpern, 
their health director, “and from 15 
to 20 percent of them have acne. 
That’s 600 to 800 boys. We tell 
them what to do and half of them 
overcome the difficulty themselves. 
The other half require medical care 


— and most of them don’t get it. 
They can’t get jobs, and they feel 
terribly about the way they look.” 

Employment directors, probation 
officers and psychiatrists stress in no 
uncertain terms the havoc wrought. 
It is caused not alone by the con- 
sciousness of being repellent — 
though that is hard enough to bear 

— but quite as much by our cen- 
sorious beliefs about why one has 
acne. 

Part of the cure is to rid the mind 
of both youth and its critics of these 
false ideas. 

The most common belief is that 
if a youngster has acne it’s because 
he’s not clean. As one fastidious 
woman exclaimed, “Why, I didn’t 
know nice people had acne!” But 
little subdebs and boys in ex- 
clusive preparatory schools have 
it as well as those who live in 
squalor and dirt. Acne is no respec- 
ter of persons. 

“It’s bad blood working its way 
out” is another comfnon fallacy. 
This notion is of course a hangover 
from the days when patent medi- 
jlnne manufacturers made millions 
selling their “blood purifiers!’ for 
everything from cancer to St. Vitus’s 
dance. Yet this explanation is still 
given by many schoolteachers to. 
their questioning pupils. 
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^ The outrageous sex .superstitions 
{ibout acne do by fiu* the worst harm. 
Because acne follows hard on the 
heels of puberty with its beginnings 
of the sex urge, facial blotches came 
to be considered telltale evidence of 
masturbation. 

This superstition still continues 
to outrage pride and self respect. A 
case in point is that of a i6-year-old 
high school boy who came to' one of 
his teachers last winter for denial of 
what he’d just been jeeringly told 
was the cause of his pimples. Tears 
• in his eyes and voice, but the set of 
his mouth resolute. It took three 
teachers and a doctor to break down 
his determination to leave and go 
where no one knew him. 

A social worker tells of an incor- 
rigible boy of 14 to whose defiance 
of standards "The Welfare" had 
no clue until they offered to help 
him get rid of his acne. "Gee, if I 
could get that signboard off my 
face! ” He’d been striking back at a 
world that had looked askance at 
him for sometlung not his fault. 

It should be made crystal dear 
that acne bears no relation to mas- 
turbation. 

Another ancient fear is that acne 
has some relation to syphilis, either 
inherited .or acquired. Acne does 
not resemble the lesions of syphilis. 
Today when the spirochete of this 
disease may be detected under the 
microsooK this particular specter 
qm be laid. But not so easily the 
fear of one’s half-informbd con- 
temporaries. 


Is it any wonder, then, that youth 
has come to fed repulsive and un- 
wanted, and that most of the severe 
cases result in a profound feeling of 
inferiority that is never entiray 
overcome? Occasionally there’s a 
mental crack-up from being made 
to fed like a sodal outcast. 

What then, dots cause these un- 
sightly eruptions? 

Many factors may contribute to 
a stubborn case, but primarily the 
explanation is that during adoles- 
cence, with its rapid and often un- 
even growth, the fututims of the skin 
don't always keep pace with each 
other. 

When the minute glands on face, 
neck, chest and shoulders suddenly 
begin to speed up oil production 
faster than the skin can get rid of it 
the oil thickens and dogs in stub- 
born blackheads that can’t be got 
out by ordinary means. Then they 
push up in angry points and deep 
lumps, and that is acne. Thus what 
is designed to make us beautiful, 
temporarily makes us ug^y. 

Tests show that 70 percent of all 
children have blacldieads, but they 
cause acne only when you can’t 
manage them. Most cases are mild 
and of short duration, some last un- 
til maturity, a few persist until mid- 
dle age. But when the body does 
catch up with itsdf and the func- 
tions of the skin synchronize once 
more the skin again becomes dear. 

Physicians tdl us that acne should 
be treated at the very outset, while 
it’s still easy to correct. This is now 
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done in a New York State institu- 
tion for children/and with the hap- 
piest results. There is, at present, 
not a case in the whole school. Sooner 
or later the doctor in charge will no 
doubt find one that resists treat- 
ment and does literally have to be 
outgrown, but these instances are 
rare. 

Most doctors get their cases only 
after they have become serious, and 
often only after irreparable scarring 
of the face. Even so, the percentage 
of cures is high, 85 to 90 percent! 

Correction takes several months, 
usually four, stubborn cases longer. 
It*s of first importance to choose a 
doctor yrith the habit of mind that 
attacks a problem from all angles, 
for acne may be complicated by in- 
fected teeth or tonsils, nutritional 
disturbances or faulty hygiene. 

The following methods of correc- 
tion are now variously combined by 
family physicians and skin special- 
ists: 

1. An incredible amount of face- 
washing by a technique designed, 
not for ordinary cleanliness, but to 
help get rid of the excess oil. 

2. Improvement in general health 
and living conditions. 

3. The use of ultraviolet ray and 
X-ray treatments. 

4. Techniques for correcting glan- 
dular imbalance. 

The first twd mentioned — in 
which your doctor will require your 
cooperation — are the ones by 
which half of those high school boys 
are able to overcome their acne. 


Many doctors advise lathering 
and massaging with the 4 iighly al- 
kaline green soap — or, if this proves 
too strong, with castile. For sensi- 
tive skins some advise instead com- 
presses of warm wet towels. After 
either of these procedures, most 
doctors say, “Wash first with warm 
water, then with cold.” Many rec- 
ommend this routine jive times a 
day! Concluding this treatment some 
prescribe either the application of 
alcohol or the standard “White 
Lotion” designed to dry and peel 
the thickened skin so that the pores 
can work better. 

A doctor prefers not to leave to 
the patient the extraction of black- 
heads, for bruising from hard pres- 
sure spreads infection. “ Don’t pick, 
and don’t squeeze,” he warns. 

Your physician will stress the im- 
portance of healthy living. “Plenty 
of outdoor exercise, lots of fresh air 
and sunshine, proper elimination,” 
he’ll tell you. “And a simple diet. 
Go slow on sweets, pastries and rich 
fried foods. Eat more fresh fruit 
and v^etables — along with plenty 
of milk.” 

At present dermatologists are in- 
. dined to attack persistent cases by 
a course of X-ray treatments to 
lessen the overactivity of the oil 
glands. Family physidans are more 
indined to make glandular dosage 
part of their therapy. Fortunately^ 
the best men in both Jields ora making 
high records in the correction oj acne. 

Undoubtedly experience will even- 
tually enable doctors to differenti- 
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ate between those cases that are 
^specifically glandular, those chiefly 
due to loc^ causes, and those mainly 
due to faulty hygiene or nutritionu 
disturbances. Thus the record of 
acne will be improved even over 
what it is now. 

But the significant fact remains: 
that acne has at last ceased to be a 
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medical “no man's land,” that half 
of these nearly 4,000,000 boys and 
girls can help themselves and physi- 
cians can help the other half. Young 
people must go through “the awk- 
ward age” so there’ll always be a 
tendency to acne, but it’s nothing 
to be ashamed of and they don’t 
have to outgrow it! 


ACNE— THE PLAGUE OF YOUTH 


Unsound Effects 


T he crowd noises heard in many 
American newsreels of football 
games are made in Japan. It seems that 
producers don’t make fresh sound re- 
cordings of big outdoor eventSi because 
one crowd noise is much like another, 
except that the Japanese are the best 
crowd noise makers. To avoid the possi- 
bility that one strident voice shouting 
‘'Banzai!” might be discernible, the 
sound track is run backwards. 

— Adapted from /er Men Owfy 

AS FAR AS the air conditioning engi- 
A. neer is concerned, “dripping” — 
not “gripping” — describes the effect 
of hair-raising melodrama on the movie- 
goer. Evaporation from an adult is 
normally one tenth of a pound of mois- 
ture per hour, and for a mildly interest- 
ing film shown to looo persons the ven- 
tilating system has to take care of loo 
pounds of mmsture per hour. But dur- 
ing a love scene or a gangster movie, 

. the ventilating system has to take care 
of 150 pounds of moisture. 

— ■iifFmivpmrtii jwirewi 


B ecause music cannot be used in 
* sound pictures to make the actors 
“give” in a scene, Hollywood stages 
are being flooded with scents. It was 
first used by Director Theodore Reed, 
who found that Bing Crosby and Mary 
Carlisle reacted best in love scenes 
when lapped in the odor of heliotrope; 
that Martha Raye’s comedy was aided 
by the spicy odor of geranium. The 
scent of mint revived the players about 
4 p.m. when energies were at low 

ebb. —> Mildred Martin in Philadelphia Inquirer 

T O GET the sound of an ice pack 
breaking up for the film Eskimo^ 
tons of ice were dropped on concrete, 
boxes were smashed with pile-drivers, 
sounds of a motor crash and a train col- 
lision were combined; none was right. 
Finally the sound department put a 
teaspoonful of baking soda on a glass- 
topped table near the mike, pressed it 
hard with s thumb. Amplified hundreds 
of times, it gave the exact effect. 

—Jerome Beatty in Jmmean Mnt»ine 



€l Windows, movies, and night driving may 
all be different a few years hence 

The Magic of Polaroid 

Condensed from Fortune 


I N THE observation car of the 
Union Pacific’s crack stream- 
liner City of Los Angeles are 29 
quite ordinary looking round win- 
dows. In reality they are something 
new and wonderful, called ‘Vari- 
able-density windows.” When “open ” 
for viewing the scenery, their color 
is a neutral gray. They are com- 
posed of two glass disks, one fixed, 
another which rotates when the 
passenger turns a crank; and as it 
rotates, the light from outside grows 
dimmer and dimmer and, at the 
end of a quarter turn, is blocked out 
entirely in purple darkness. These 
magic windows were made by a 
Boston company called the Pola- 
roid Corp., sole owner and manufac- 
turer of a strange new product. 

Polaroid gets its name from the 
fact that it polarizes light waves — 
that is, gives them a definite di- 
rection as they pass through it. 
Normal light comes to the eye cha- 
otically from aU directions and in 
giving it direction Polaroid elimi- 
nates glare and intensifies color. In- 
deed, Polaroid really conditions light, 
and we may come to speak of light 
conditioning just as now we speak 
of air conditioning. 

Polaroid has b^ on the market 
only three years. But already peo- 


ple are wearing it in sunglasses, 
researching with it in microscopes, 
telescopes and other optical instru- 
ments, reading by it in lamps, tak- 
ing pictures with it in cameras. It 
has — experimentally — produced 
colored movies in three dimensions. 
And every autoipobile driver may 
soon be clamoring for it because it 
can completely eliminate headlight* 
glare. 

In appearance Polaroid is a trans- 
parent sheet about three thousandths 
of an inch thick, which looks and 
handles like cellophane. The sheet 
itself is a colloidal suspension of 
needlelike crystals, several thou- 
sand billion to the square inch and 
all lying parallel. For the protection 
of the fragile crystals, Polaroid is 
usually laminated, or sandwiched, 
between two sheets of safety film or \ 
glass. 

A glance at familiarobjects through 
Polaroid shows a strange new world. 
If you examine a milk tottle through 
it, rainbow-colored stripes reveal 
the places where the glass has been 
iipproj^ly annealed. If you slip 
Polaroid into a microscope, a pure 
white caffeine crystal flowers into a 
colorful jungle landscape. Polarized 
light is one of the few mediums 
through which films a mere mole^ 
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THE MAGIC OF POLAROID 


cule in thickness can be seen. It en- 
I ables jewelers to tell real from arti- 
ficial gems. It shows defects in silk 
stockings or sausage casings. It has 
product three dimensional X rays, 
and an inventor is now trying to 
adapt it to the fluoroscope in such 
a way that doctors may be able to 
see the human heart or any other 
organ at work in the body. 

Because it eliminates surface glare 
Polaroid enables the eye tor see into 
water much more deeply than nor- 
mally. A camera equipped with 
Polaroid can photograph a sub- 
» merged submarine. And many deep- 
sea fishermen like Polaroid sun- 
glasses because they disclose the 
fish rising for the bait just belbre 
the strike. 

Polaroid's inventor is brilliant 
young Edwin H. Land, who now, 
at 29, has complete control of Po- 
laroid Corp. It all goes back to a 
Harvard physics laboratory when, 
some nine years ago. Land and his 
physics instructor used to engage 
l^'^in long after-class discussions. Land 
^ displayed an incurable enthusiasm 
for a light polarizer he had devised 
in his teens in a rudimentary home 
laboratory. The instructor, George 
Wheelwright III, in addition to his 
knowledge and keen judgment, had 
money. It was a' perfect team. 

Land never took the trouble to 
graduate; but after he produced his 
first successful polarizer. Harvard 
gave him a laboratory. In 1932, he 
and Wheelwright founded in a cel- 
lar in Dartmouth Street, Boston, a 
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general laboratory consultant serv- 
ice. No special emphasis on Land’s 
polarizer was planned, but destiny 
in the form of the Eastman Kodak 
Company ruled otherwise. In 1934 
Eastman signed a contract for the 
manufacture of photographic light 
filters and shortly after, the Amer- 
ican Optical Company took out a 
license to manufacture Polaroid for 
use in sunglasses. The new inven- 
tion was on its way. 

Land was, of course, not the first 
man to polarize light, but he was 
the first to work out a practical 
commercial solution. Polaroid phys- 
icists have a favorite analogy to 
explain how their product works. 
This regards a ray of light as a 
round bar and the Polaroid sheet as 
a slot that flattens the bar into a 
ribbon when the bar passes through 
it. In a sheet of Polaroid the billions 
of invisible slots, formed by billions 
of crystals in parallel lines, shape 
the unpolarized barlike rays into 
polarized ribbonlike rays. 

Many of the applications of Po- 
laroid depend upon the behavior of 
these polarized rays when they meet 
a second sheet of Polaroid. If the 
slots in the second sheet are parallel 
to the slots in the first, the ribbons 
of light pass through unchanged. 
If the slots in the second sheet cross 
those of the first at a slight angle, 
some light passes but ray is 
weaker. But if the slots in the sec- 
ond sheet are turned at right angles 
to those of the first, the flattened 
rays are blocked. This explains the 
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magic windows in the Union Pacif- 
ic’s observation car. 

A single sheet of Polaroid in sun- 
glasses decreases the glare because 
nature herself is a polarizer; that is^ 
light is given a certain direction by 
reflection, as from the surface of 
water. Since these reflections are 
glaring, they prevent the eye from 
penetrating below the surface; or if 
they arise from a shiny printed 
page, they prevent it from seeing 
the words. Now the surface of wa- 
ter or the surface of a page is hori- 
zontal; hence, the light reflected 
from them is polarized horizontally. 

Since this is the case, these rays 
can be blocked out by a piece of 
Polaroid set vertically in the frames 
of sunglasses. In the desk lamp the 
Polaroid sheet is placed in front of 
the lamp, instead of at the eye. It 
polarizes the light vertically, and 
these vertical ribbons cannot glance 
off the horizontal paper in the form 
of glare. 

The simplest way to eliminate 
automobile headlight glare is to 
have cars equipped with a sheet of 
Polaroid in front of the driver’s 
eyes like a visor on the windshield, 
and another sheet in each head- 
light. Each driver can then see the 


light from his own headlights, but 
the lights of a car coming from the 
opposite direction appear only as 
two luminous purple disks. Behind 
these you can actually make out 
the detail of the car’s hood, fend- 
ers, and even the license plate. 

All headlight glare cannot be 
eliminated until all cars are equipped 
with Polaroid. (The cost would 
probably run about $3 to car.) 
But a Polaroid visor in your car 
would give some protection against 
headlight glare from approaching 
cars, unequipped with Polaroid. 

The use oi Polaroid is growing so 
fast that the company can scarcely 
keep up with itself. At present the 
Polaroid laboratories are selling Po- 
laroid for 30 different uses. Twenty- 
four other uses are in the experi- 
mental stage, most of them almost 
ready for commercial application. 

In the field of three dimensional 
movies, it is worth noting that it 
will be necessary to wear Polaroid 
spectacles to get the three dimen- 
sional effect. But Polaroid thinks 
movie-goers would gladly wear the 
spectades in order to get the effect 
of actually being in the room with 
the actors, instead of just looking 
at flat images on a screen. 


Bing Crosfy*s front lawn is this sign: Keep off the grass. Remember 
when you too were struggling for recognition. — jim.Tuiiy in:This Week 
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lessage flashed on the screen of a London cinema theater: A five-pound 
note has been found in the stalls. Will the owner please form a queue 
outside the box office tomorrow night? — /VatjmV Magaxine 



Pro] 

and Shall W^e Abolish Tipping? 
Con 


^Tippingwill be outlawed at the New Tork WorliTs Fair^ according 
to present plans. Restaurants will add a lo percent service charge. 
Guides^ bat-check girls^ bootblacks^ washroom attendants will be 
forbidden to accept tips. This will be Americans largest effort to 
eliminate the tipping system. 

Mr. Pro and Mr. Con this month debate the question: “ Should 
we abandon tipping in all service industries^ putting employes on a 
basis of either straight wageSy or wages with percentage service 
charges added?'* 


*MR. PRO SAYS YES: 

RIPPING 5 s practically universal 
and yet no sensible person fias 
. anything good to say for it. 
Neither the employe nor the cus- 
tomer likes it. A Fortune survey of 
opinion last summer showed a vote 
of only 23 percent favoring the sys- 
tem. Pullman porters, redcaps, 
waiters, bellboys are predominantly 
for adequate wage scales and no 
^'^ips. At a state convention, hotel 
and restaurant workers went solidly 
on record against tipping, with a 
pledge to seek its abolition. 

Progressive management doesn’t 
like it. Lucius Boomer, head of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, says, “The lifting 
of service employment in hotels to 
a higher level is hindered, in my 
opinion, by the tipping system. 
There should be no argument as to 
the desirability of ultimately elimi- 
nating it.’* Other leading hotel men 
agree. 


Tipping makes the customer un- 
comfortable. Practically everyone 
feels either angry or ashamed of the 
human race when the washroom 
attendant uses a whiskbroom to 
blackmail him out of a dime. This 
atmosphere of cringing demand is 
an outrage on both parties. Then 
there is always the jittery old ques- 
tion of just how much will do right 
by bellhop or chambermaid, with- 
out overdoing it. 

The employe hates being forced 
to seek as a condescending favor 
what should be his just due for 
work done. Nor has he recourse 
when the Pullman passenger doesn’t 
tip, or a party of eight with a $16 
check leaves 50 cents. From both 
sides of the fence that situation 
lacks honesty, decency and either 
moral or economic justification. 

Yet tipping is spreading. Lunch 
counter help begins to expect it, 
even soda derks. Taxi drivers are 
forced by absurdly low wage scales 
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to look to tips for a major part of 
their incomes. Women are starting 
to tip-bribe salesgirls to hold out 
juicy bargains for them. Money 
slipped across the counter will often 
get you a lower berth or an outside 
stateroom. In no time we shall be 
like the French, who must tip the 
postman to bring a registered letter, 
and the girl fetching a package 
from the shop. 

Cynical absurdity reaches its 
height in the hat-check racket. The 
pretty girl never gets the tip. It 
goes to her boss, who pays big 
money for the concession. 

Waiter-tipping is notoriously in- 
fested with petty graft. The waiter 
must often pay the headwaiter and 
sometimes the management for his 
job, and pass a percentage of his 
tips on to bus boys. Where tips are 
pooled and split, there is constant 
wrangling about the division. Cash- 
iers participate; that is why they 
give change in large coins. All this 
does not make a pretty picture. 

Management has excellent rea- 
sons for yearning to be rid of tip- 
ping. It hurts business. Tourist 
camps are taking motorists away 
from small hotels which charge no 
more. Hotels lose needed revenue 
because patrons, rather than be 
met by outstretched palms every 
few steps, go outside for meals and 
services. 

Tipping also hurts employer-em- 
ploye relations. Estimating tips as 
a basis^for wage scales makes for 
constant bickering. The various 


kinds of chiseling keep the help 
squabbling among themsflves, which 
is reflected in sullen, sour service. 
Any manager valuing small labor 
turnover and self-respecting cheer- 
fulness among his staff knows tip- 
ping is poison, and puts up with it 
only because everybody else does. 

The word “tip” is said to have 
originated from the slotted boxes in 
English inns marked “T.I.P.” — 
“to insure promptness.” The very 
origin of the^term indicates its 
blackmail aspect. Waiters have 
ways — a drop of soup here, a long 
wait there — of disciplining the stingy. 
Conversely, a waiter with high-tip- 
ping customers disrupts everybody 
else’s service to favor his pets. 

The better employes hate the 
bribe system. “We want to treat 
everybody nice as we know how,” 
say Pullman porters. “The spender 
shouldn't get any better service 
than some sick man traveling in a 
sleeper because he has to, without a 
dime over his fare. But when the 
"Big Shot’ hands you five bucks 
and says, ‘Boy, I want service 
now,’ he figures he can keep you 
running all day, no matter who 
gets neglected. We hate that. But 
tips are figured as part of our pay, 
and the pay ain’t enough without 
them. So what can we doP” 

Tipped service is by no means 
the best. Airline hostesses aren’t 
tipped and are famous for efEciency. 
Private clubs seldom permit tip- 
ping. The Longchamps chain of 
restaurants in New York forbids 
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tips, adds 10 percent service charge, 
^and is famous for good service. 
' Best service in Europe is in no-tip 
hotels. 

Tipping is European in origin, 
but Europe is far ahead of us in get- 
ting rid of it. By law in Italy and 
Germany, by growing custom in 
Switzerland, France and Sweden, 
service charges are substituted in 
hotels and restaurants. Such an ar- 
rangement is fair, and it makes the 
patron comfortable, for he knows it 
takes care of everyone, both those 
he sees and the invisible chamber- 
-maid and “boots.” 

Think how refreshing it is when 
you leave a tip in some out-of-the- 
I way country place and somebody 
runs out to the car: “Mister, you 
left a quarter on the table.” 

Americans would never stand for 
tipping and its servile implications 
if the system had not been gradu- 
ally sneaked over on them. 

MR. CON SAYS NO: 

T ipping is realistic; it faces the 
fundamental fact that only 
the man who pays is the boss. 
The waiter, bellhop or taxi driver 
is temporarily working for you. 
Yet unless an important part of his 
pay comes from your tips, you have 
no control over him. It is no more 
than right that the size of his pay 
should depend upon how well he 
works for you — with you as judge. 

Under no-tipping systems, die 
patron’s only recourse against sfeppy 


service is to complain to the man- 
agement. Most ot us will not report 
every small carelessness or rude- 
ness. Life is too shorty Besides, we 
feel a formal complaint is too seri- 
ous; it may imperil a man’s job. So 
there is a wide gap between good 
service and neglect flagrant enough 
to evoke a squawk to the boss. 

Tips are a sort of language. The 
standard 10 percent means, “OK 
— no complaints.” A heavy tip 
means, “Much obliged for swell 
treatment.” A low tip, or none 
means, “You’re terrible. But I'd 
rather keep it between ourselves 
than tattle to the manager.” Elimi- 
nate the tip and there is no middle 
ground between spineless accept- 
ance of bad service and an open 
declaration of war. 

Tipping works well when patrons 
have nerve enough to use it as a 
discipline instead of an automatic 
gift — when they refuse tips to the 
inattentive, and when they send 
the waiter back for smaller change. 

Longchamps restaurants are fa- 
mous just because they are the only 
sizable enterprises that ever abol- 
ished tipping and succeeded — 
which shows the general impracti- 
cability of the idea. In countries 
where the law has abolished the tip, 
the patron still tips if he is wise. 
Even Soviet Russia cannot wholly 
eliminate the tip. In Sweden, hotd 
employes struck last year to get 
back the old tip system. 

At best the service charge is a 
pointless bookkeeping formality. 
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What difference does it make 
whether tips are added to the bill or 
left on the table? Except that the 
service charge destroys the flexibil- 
ity which is the tip's chief value to 
the customer, and on the average 
reduces the waiter's income. Many 
patrons tip more than lo percent — 
enough of them to outweigh the oc- 
casional tightwads. 

At worst, a percentage service 
charge inspires the waiter to be- 
come a high-pressure salesman on 
commission instead of a servant, 
which is highly annoying. 

Tips are not as precarious a live- 
lihood as they might seem; most 
service employes know almost to a 
dollar how much they can earn in a 
week — if they do good work. 
Which is as it ^ould be. 

True, tipping was rare in Amer- 


ica years ago. So was good service, 
on the testimony of cosmopolitan^ 
travelers. Tipping is customer pro- 
tection and it is here to stay. States 
which pass anti-tipping laws soon 
repeal them as unenforceable. 

Admittedly, the system can be 
improved. Hat-check concessions 
and kick-back arrangements should 
be attacked. Managements might 
well be forced to post schedules of 
wages paid, and state whether em- 
ployes keep tips or have to hand all 
or part of them in. That way, both 
patron and employe would know 
just where they stand. The public- 
would soon stop patronizing wage- 
chiselers. The customer would have 
some power to induce proper serv- 
ice. The employe would be paid in 
proportion to quality of service. 
What could be fairer than that? 


^^ovoard o Qflore C^tcturescfue cJpeech 


OCEAN endlessly rose 
and salaamed (Harvey Fergusaon) 

. . . Birds making musical 
bouquets (Amanda B. Hall) . . . 

Rain water, tasting of the 
space through which it had 
ralen (Alliion Dorrance) . . . Pools 
of oil on the wet pavement made little 
dead rainbows . . . The wind stage- 
whispered in the distance (Charles Martin) 
The kind of man who remembers 



your age but forgets your 
birthday (lease Foot) ... So 
persistent she would have the 
last word with an echo (Stephen 
McCarthy) . . . So late he was 
ashamed to look the clock in 
the face (K. V. Myen) ... I 
looked at her face and read between 
the lines ... If we could only distill 
lovely days and keep the essence in 

bottles (Sylvia Thompion)^ 



The Smiths Are Building a Home 

G)ndensed from The Forum 
Marc A, Rose 


T he Smiths and the Joneses 
are buying new homes. Even 
with a depression on, 400,000 
new dwellings are being snapped up 
this year. It is the first energetic 
display of home building activity 
in ten years, and it is touching a 
section of the , population other 
booms have swept past. For half 
these new dwellings cost less than 
^5000, including garage and lot. 
Banks and loan associations through- 
out the country have discovered 
the little man and are competing'^ 
for his business. They have begun 
to understand that the small in- 
come man, as the automobile in- 
dustry found out long ago, is a 
good credit risk. 

Back of this sudden upturn in 
building — and particularly the at- 
^ titude of the banks toward it — is 
^ government agency that lends 
nodiing and, because it pays its 
way by fees chained for its services, 
costs the taxpayer next to nothing: 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Not to be confused with the 
U. S. Housing Authority, which 
builds apartment houses, or the 
Home Owners Loan G>rporation, 
which bailed out hundreds of thou- 
sands facing foreclosures, the FHA 
is simply an insurance corpora- 
tion. It guarantees banks and loan 


associations against loss of princi- 
pal on loans which it approves. For 
this insurance the home-buyer pays 
the premium: from one quarter to 
one half of one percent on the di- 
minishing principal of the loan. 

Guaranteeing the lender against 
loss, however, is only one of the 
services the FHA performs. Its ad- 
vice to the buyer and builder is not 
less valuable. For the first time the 
inexperienced home-buyer, making 
the biggest business deal of his life, 
has someone looking out for his in- 
terests, guarding him against sales- 
men who would get him over his 
head in debt, examining the neigh- 
borhood in which he proposes to 
build, and inspecting the home 
while it is going up. 

If you are a prospective home- 
owner, you first apply to a bank or 
other approved financial institu- 
tion for a loan on a mortgage not 
in excess of ^16,000. Your applica- 
tion is forwarded to one of the 68 
insuring offices of FHA. 

Five underwriters rate each ap- 
plication. First, an examiner sifts 
out the obvious ineligibles. Second, 
an architect studies costs and plans; 
the house must be neither too ex- 
pensive nor too cheap for its en- 
vironment, and it must harmonize 
with its neighbors. Third, a valua- 
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tor examines rental value, location 
and marketability. Fourth, a mort- 
gage-risk examiner investigates the 
borrower's character and the rela- 
tionship between his income and 
the contemplated debt. “How hard 
will he hght to keep his home?" is 
one question the examiner tries to 
answer. 

The chief underwriter in each 
office reviews all these reports and 
gives or withholds approval. About 
four out of five applications get 
through the sieve. This may seem 
high, but even to become an appli- 
cant, the borrower has survived the 
bank’s scrutiny. 

If the FHA approves, it then 
guarantees to the bank that your 
loan will be paid back in monthly 
instalments over a period of 25 
years. Maximum interest charge 
permitted is five percent. What’s 
more, the mortgage may run as 
high as 90 percent on a small home. 
Suppose you buy a pleasant and 
well-built home for JI4000 — you 
may pay as little as ^400 down, 
and pay the rest ofiF at, say, ^28 a 
month, which covers taxes and in- 
surance and interest and wipes out 
the mortgage in 25 years. 

During construction, a house gets 
three thorough inspections to see 
that specifications are met and 
workmanship is sound. A chaise of 
$3 per |iooo of the amount of the 
mortgage is made for this service. 

The FHA has made it possible to 
buy better homes for less money. 
It has reduced materially the cost 


of financing, which is a big item. 
Its gradual repayment plan has, 
done away with many of tne evils 
of second mortgages and short-term 
first mortgages which have to be re- 
newed frequently and expensively. 
Builders were prompt to see a busi- 
ness opportunity and for the first 
time went to work seriously on the 
problem of the really inexpensive 
house. 

Builders often put homes through 
valuation and inspection merely for 
FHA’s stamp of -approval, which 
has become a good selling point. 
Buyers do the same, for their own • 
protection, even though they do 
not take an insured mortgage. 

Plainly, FHA has no authority 
to tell a man what kind of house he 
shall build, or where. But the man 
who is told that his project will not 
pass, has a right to ask, “Well, 
then, what kind wi // you approve?’’ 

So FHA has developed standards 
and has published manuals on plan- 
ning smdl homes and on land plan- 
ning. It supplies no stock plans ^ 
(doesn’t want to see thousands of ' 
uniform houses tiresomely lining 
our streets), but it offers suggestive 
sketches. 

Deterioration of a neighborhood 
may be more disastrous than de- 
preciation of the house. The FHA 
land-planning division has passed 
on 4000 subdivisions. Its experts 
prefer a layout with curving streets, 
that provides shopping center, parks, 
and playgrounds, rather than the 
old checkerboard or gridiron plan. 
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They often persuade a developer to 
I change his original plan materially. 
J And it usually saves money, for 

* there are fewer streets, less paving, 
shorter water mains and sewers. 
Frequently it rescues inaccessible 
lots. A park strip may eliminate an 
unpleasant view. Traffic hazards 
are minimized by creating dead- 
end streets. Subdivisions for ^5000 
homes thus get the attention once 
reserved for expensive garden sub- 
urbs. 

Economies in building have been 
achieved by intelligent planning. 

* The trend is toward fewer rooms. 
The living room is larger, but the 
dining room frequently disappears. 
Fewer homes have cellars. Dimen- 
sions are worked out so carefully 
that it is said a bushel basket will 
hold all the waste ends of lumber. 

The Act which created FHA was 
amended last winter, raising the 
insured mortgage maximum from 
80 to the present 90 percent of 
valuation, extending the amortiza- 
i^tion period to 25 years, reducing 
' the annual insurance charge to H 
percent on the smaller homes, and 
reducing or eliminating other small 
charges. About one third of the 
mortgages which are being ac- 
cepted for insurance carry the max- 
imum terms; two thirds show larger 
down payments and shorter lives. 

FHA had insured ^133339905,208 
in mortgages by the end of June, 
1938. Banner state has been Cali- 
fornia, where the leading- bankers 
enthusiastically sold the pldn to the 
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public. There are f 200,000,000 of 
insured mortgages in force in Cali- 
fornia, more than one seventh of 
the national total. Not one has 
been foreclosed. 

New York, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and the Southeast- 
ern states have built many homes 
this year. In Detroit, there is lively 
building, despite dull times in the 
automobile factories. 

Receipts from fees and premiums 
have gradually increased until they 
now just about offset FHA’s ex- 
penses of $800,000 monthly. In- 
come presently will show a sharp 
rise, when the new crop of home 
buyers begins to pay premiums. 

When a borrower becomes delin- 
quent, the bank forecloses, and may 
either sell the property and satisfy 
the debt, or turn it over to the FHA 
for^debentures which bear 2H per- 
cent interest. When the FHA sells 
the foreclosed properties, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale retire these deben- 
tures. Actually, out of 324,000 mort- 
gages insured by the end of June, 
1938, only 246 properties had been 
turned back to FHA. 

To meet possible losses, FHA has 
set aside reserves of $21,000,000, 
and probably will increase that sum 
by $5,000,000 this year. 

The critic of FHA asks: Will 
Uncle Sam some day find himself in 
the real estate business as owner of 
thousands of homes? Will FHA in- 
crease its personnel by leaps and 
bounds — as government bureaus 
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are prone to do? Will Congress 
pass ever more liberal terms? Will 
politics enter the picture, especially 
labor politics, demanding union 
labor on every house that FHA is 
to approve? 

Most serious question of all, will 
FHA continue to be administered 
efficiently? Sloppy administration 
could easily lead to lax standards 
and jerry building. 

Best safeguard seems to be the 
fact that the banks and insurance 


companies are involved. They don’t 
like to make sour loans, insured or 
no, and least of all would they Vant 
to see the real estate market ruined 
by a series of FHA blunders. So 
they watch FHA vigilantly and 
critically. 

FHA supporters, for their part, 
say politicians will be slow to tink- 
er with an organization which the 
banks support and which has been 
so successful in reviving residential 
building. 


Epitaphs in Old Churchyards 
from the collection of Carl S, Clancy 

Ik Memory of Akka Hopewell 
Here lies the body of our Anna 
Done to death by a banana 
It wasn’t the fruit that laid her low 
But the skin of the thing that made her go 

(Enofburg, Vermont) 

Sacred to the Memory of Jared Bates 
Who died August the 6th, 1800. 

His widow, aged 24, lives at 7 Elm Street, 

Has every qualification for a good wife, 

And yearns to be comforted. 

(Lincolii, Maine) 

In Memory of Mr. Peter Daniels 
Born August 7, 1688. Died May 20, 1746. 

Beneath this stone, a lump of clay. 

Lies Uncle Peter Daniels, 

Who too early in the month of May 
Took off his winter flannels. 

(Medwan MaiiO 

Here lies the body of Susan Lowder 
Who burst while drinkinff Sedlitz Powder 
Called from this world to her Heavenly rest 
She should have waited tHl it effervesced 

(Buliiisloii, Man.) 


^rave 
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B ack in the *8o's, James O’Neill 
(father of Eugene) was touring 
Texas with his famous production 
of Monte Cristo. Playing to a typi- 
cal frontier audience one night, 
things had gone particularly well, 
and the old melodrama was gallop- 
ing' along to the final duel. When 
O’Neill drew his sword and hissed, 
“Your time has come,” to Dang- 
nklars, the villain, a cowboy in the 
balcony could not stand it a second 
longer. 

“If you don’t fix him,” he shouted, 
loosening his holster, “I will!” 

Poor Danglars was quaking in 
his shoes. “Mr. O’Neill, kill me 
quick!** he whispered. Never was 
the duel more electric, nor the final 
lunge more desperately real. 

“That’s right,” came the voice 
again from aloft. “If you hadn’t 
'*^one it, I certainly would.” — statu 

W HEN Don Marquis turned fiom 
writing to acting, he some- 
times couldn’t remember the lines. 
In one play much of his part as an 
old gentleman was pasted into a 
newspaper which he could carry. 
Once in the middle of a scene he 
found that somebody had gone ofiF 
with his newspaper. So, waking 
smartly from his stage nap, he 
broke into the middle of a love 
^ scene going on down-stage center. 


bawling: “Somebody has taken 
my newspaper. I want my news- 
paper. Who took my newspaper?” 
Everybody on stage and off en- 
tered into the spirit of the mo- 
ment, and by the time they had 
gotten the old gentleman quieted 
down, the newspaper was hustled 
in from the wings by one of the ac- 
tors. Mr. Marquis went back to 
read and doze, and the lovers went 
back to getting engaged. Playgoers 
thought it the best scene of the 
play, the most characteristic, — s/a*# 

I ON Chaney once played the title 
role of the musical comedy, 
ne Gingerbread Man^ in a com- 
pany touring the Coast. In one 
scene, as the gingerbread character, 
he had to stand absolutely motion- 
less in a shop window for lo min- 
utes. One night some of the actors 
played what they thought was a 
joke on him by sprinkling itching 
powder inside his costume, worn 
next the skin. Chaney betrayed not 
the slightest sign of the agony he 
was enduring, but when he came 
off he was almost a nervous wreck. 
In those dreadful lo minutes, he 
had proved ' the same marvelous 
control of muscles which one day 
was to make him the greatest char- 
acter actor in screen history. 

^ Robert Z. Leonard, in Baltimore S/a% 

D uring a performance of East 
Lynne for colored people only, 
I think every colored person in 
Greenville (Miss.) was on the boat. 
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It was raining torrents and, know- 
ing the roof leaked, they had all 
brought umbrellas and were sitting 
under them, absorbed in the play. 
Everything went smoothly until in 
the third act Little Willie was lying 
in his cot, getting ready to die, and 
Lady Isabel, his mother, was kneel- 
ing over him, when suddenly the 
roof sprang a fresh leak over the 
cot. Willie tried to dodge the stream 
of water but couldn’t. Then an old 
colored woman sitting in the front 
row and completely lost in the play, 
walked up on the stage, announc- 
ing proudly, “Yo* pore chile, old 
Aunt Emma ain’t goin’ to let yo’ 
die in no puddle o’ water.” And she 
held her umbrella over Little Willie 
while he died. 

— Billy Bryant, in Baltimore Sunday Sun 

O NE NIGHT when the great actor 
Edwin Booth was playing Ham- 
let, the man cast for the Ghost had 
never done the part with him. To 
the terrace came the Prince of Den- 
mark, to watch for the apparition. 
The Ghost walked on, but the eyes 
Hamlet turned on him were so alive 
with horror that the poor Ghost 
backed off into the wings, fright- 
ened out of his wits. 

— Hden Ormabee. Baakstagt wilk Actors 
(CioweU) 


I iLLiAN Gish finds no research too 
tedious, no effort too great to y 
achieve her ends. In preparing for 
the movie version of La Bobeme^ 
and the death of Mimi from a mal- 
ady of the lungs, Lillian went to the 
hospital to study the disease and 
the symptoms at the various stages. 
The result Mr. Vidor, her director, 
pictures: “The afternoon we were 
to photograph Mimi’s death. Miss 
Gish arrived at the studio looking 
whiter than I had ever seen her and 
at least lo pounds thinner. She was 
unable to speak above a whisper. 
When death overcame Mimi, Miss ' 
Gish had completely stopped breath- 
ing. The cameras ground on. When 
finally they stopped. Miss Gish did 
not open her eyes. Everyone was 
fearful of what might have hap- 
pened. To me Miss Gish had actu- 
ally died in the portrayal of the 
scene. Then I touched her gently 
on the arm. Her head turned Jowly, 
and her lips formed a faint smile. 
The inside of her mouth was dry, 
and before she was able to speak , 
again it was necessary to wet her 
lips which had stuck to her teeth. I 
hope I shall never see a similar 
scene quite so well done.” 

— Albert Bigelow Paine. Life and LBliun Gish 
(b^millan) 


f I AKK Twain dedicated his book, the CtUhrafed Jumping Frog 
of Calaveras County and Other Sketches: 

To John Smith 

It is said that a man to whom a book, is dedicated 
always buys a copy. If this is trae in this instance, a . 
princely affluence u about to burst upon the authw. 
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A condenaation from the book hg 

John D. Littlepage 
and Demaree Bess 


1928 to 1937 John D.. Littlepage, an American mining 
engineer, held a key position in Stalin's favorite industry, the 
Gold Trust; and he was largely instrumental in causing the rise 
of the Soviet Union to second place in world production of gold. 
From first to last, Littlepage had no interest in Soviet politics. He 
was a practical, hard-driving engineer. He traveled some 200,000 
miles through central and Asiatic Russia, opening up mines, 
keeping up production, carrying out an industrial campaign of 
titanic proportions: One of the hrst American technicians called 
to Russia, he was one of the last to leave. He had seen more of 
Siberian backwaters than any other foreigner, he had risen to the 
post of Chief Engineer in the Gold Trust, he had seen “wreckers “ 
at work and had also watched the police interfere with industry. 

After this tremendous experience, Littlepage returned to 
America and was persuaded to talk by his friend, Demaree Bess, 
who for many years was Moscow correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor. The result is a book which offers food for thought 
to those who approve and equally to those who disapprove of 
Stalin’s rule. Above all, it offers something to that vast group 
who feel that no impartial word has ever been written about the 
land of the Soviets. 


® 1938^ John D. LUtkpagi and Dtmaree Bess, and puUished at $e./S 
by Hareourt, Brace & Ce.,y8j Madison Aoe., N, T. C. 
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I N THE SPRING of 1928 1 left Alaska, 
where I had been superintend- 
ent of a nice gold mining prop- 
erty, and sailed for Russia to work 
for the newly-formed Soviet Gold 
Trust. My contract, which was ex- 
tremely generous, ran for two years. 
I had not the slightest intimation 
that 1 would spend a full ten years 
on this job. 

In Moscow, I spent my first 
month getting acquainted with the 
organization of the Gold Trust I 
found that plans were being made to 
expand the gold industry on a gi- 
ganticscale and that plenty of funds 
seemed available. I had been ap- 
pointed chief engineer for a group 
of gold mines being developed at 
Kochkar, in the Ur^ Mountains in 
western Siberia. I immediatdy did 
what I would have done in Alaska 
or anywhere else: asked for plans of 
the mines, production figures, and 
cost sheets, so that I could estimate 
whether they were worth working. 

I asked a young German econo- 
mist in the office to get me this 
material. He was a very earnest 
Communist who had come to thtow 
in his lot with the Bolsheviks. He 
told me: “Under our system, you 


don’t need to worry about costs. If 
production costs are high in one 
mine, they are balanced by low costs 
in another.” 

Such talk simply didn’t make 
sense to me, but I was in no position ^ 
to argue the point. I gathered up 
my family, and climbed on a train 
for the long ride from Moscow to 
the Urals. 

Siheria Becomes Our Borne 

W E WERE given a hearty rec^ 
tion at the mines. The natural 
hospitality of the Russians had not 
yet been warped by spy manias or 
campaigns against foreigners, and 
the people were as kind and friendly ' 
as we had known anywhere. We were 
conducted to an enormous 17-room 
log house, built for the manager of 
a French mining concession before 
the war. 

We had hardly taken a look 
around our new mansion before 
horse-drawn carriages arrived, and 
we were rushed over to the house 
of the Communist manager of the 
mines for dinner. This was the fitst 
of a round of ffinner parties whidi 
continued for more than a week. 
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The life at Kochkar in 1928 didn’t 

E unlike the life we had lived in 
ca. The mines at that time 
were closed on Sundays: the idea of 
continuous production hadn’t come 
yet. The nearby steppes provided 
plenty of good duck hunting, and I 
found some Russian acquaintances 
who liked this sport as well as I did. 
When the weather was fine, we had 
family picnics in the woods. My 
two young daughters made friends, 
and soon picked up the language. 

The country and the people suited 
us fine. We paid no rent; food was 
Ikbundant and cheap. The peasants 
brought in their produce to a great 
bazaar, sat in their carts or spread 
out their vegetables, fruits, meau, 
eggs, and cheese on the ground, and 
spent a sociable day disposing of 
their produce. 

My work absorbed all my eneigy. 
Serebrovsky, the big boss in the 
gold industry, and the man who 
had signed me up, had sent me to 
Kochkar because these were the 
^st Soviet gold mines to receive 
modern equipment. He wanted me 
to use them as a model and training 
ground for the industry. 

It didn’t take long to discover 
that I had a huge job on my hands. 
None of the workmen had had any 
experience with mechanized mining, 
and many of the older engineers 
themselves had never seen modern 
milling equipment. The Russians 
all had an exaggerated impression 
of what American machinery could 
^do; I could give examples of what 


happened to our expensive import- 
ed machinery that would make an 
engineer’s hair stand on end. I saw 
that it would be necessary to teach 
individual workmen drilling, timber- 
ing, blasting, and especially care of 
equipment. I put on digging clothes 
and went to work with the men, as 
I did during all my years in Russia. 

I had one amusing experience 
with an old Russian miner. While 
inspecting a mine one morning, I 
saw that he was using a drilling 
machine improperly. So I came up 
behind him, put my arms around 
him and my hands over his on the 
handles of the machine. He was 
surprised, and struggled a bit, but 
I held firm, nodding reassuringly. I 
couldn’t talk to him. 

Soon he seemed to get the idea, 
but when I let loose, he dropped 
the machine and indignantly headed 
for a ladder leading out of the shaft. 
I strode up to the ladder, reached 
for his pants cuffs, dragged him 
down again without a word, picked 
up the machine, and put it in his 
hands. I motioned to him to go 
ahead, which he did. 

Somebody apparently observed 
this incident, and soon it was all 
over the mines. I heard it later in 
remote parts of Russia; it was finally 
put into a textbook on mining, as 
an example of how engineers should 
get down into the mines and work 
with the men. 

In Alaska there was no class dis- 
tinction between officials and men, 
byt Russian engineering traditions 
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tended to keep engineers in good 
clothes in their offices, well out of 
the dirty mine shafts. One day a 
group of 200 engineering students 
came to our mines for practical ex- 
perience. When I went through the 
mill, they were standing around 
with notebooks, drawing pictures of 
machinery. I suggested that they go 
to work in the mill; that by actually 
performing the different operations, 
they would learn better, and could 
later train workmen more easily. 

They were outraged, and curtly 
informed me that they were future 
engineers, not workmen. I decided 
to make an issue. I posted orders 
that they would not be permitted 
to enter the plant unless they fol- 
lowed my instructions. Some of 
them tried to stir up trouble, and 
even appealed to their institutes. 

Fortunately for my prestige, the 
authorities backed me up and or- 
dered the students to do as I had 
suggested. Later the young people 
themselves came around to my 
point of view. In a few weeks a com- 
mittee from the group thanked me 
for showing them how to get the best 
out of their limited time in the mines. 
Nevertheless I saw that Russians 
were a long way from our American 
forms of industrial democracy. 

Moreover, Soviet engineers are 
subjected to several times more 
paper work than those in western 
countries. In the Alaska-Juneau 
mines, one of the largest gold-itiin- 
ing properties in the world, the 
office force consisted of five people. 


Here, with an output but a fraction 
of the Alaskan mines, the office forc^ 
numbered 150 people, and even 
that number was always behind in 
its paper work. At the Alaskan mines, 
I could get any figures I needed in 
a minute, but in Russia it might 
take weeks. 

On several occasions I proposed 
to install a system which would per- 
mit engineers to obtain promptly 
accurate reports of operation and 
costs, which are essential, as any 
engineer knows, tq efficient control 
of the mines — under the Russian 
system or any other. But it came 
to nothing. The system in Russia 
seems to depend upon paper as its 
meat and drink. 

The figures, when I got them, 
showed that the output per man 
per day was less than one tenth that 
of American workmen in Alaskan 
mines. Even after allowing for the 
ignorance and lack of training of 
the Russian miners, this discrep- 
ancy was altogether too great. 

I concluded that the trouble was 
that the men were all working for 
wages by the day, hence didn’t do 
any more than they had to to get 
by. At a staff conference I suggested 
that we install a piecework or bonus 
system to give them an incentive to 
work harder. My suggestion was 
received in horrified silence, and the 
manager abruptly changed the sub- 
ject. A friendly engineer later ad- 
vised me not to mention this pro- 
posal again as it might get me into 
trouble. 
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Am "UnrecognuieJ Revolution 

^irvESPiTE the difficulties, we man- 
aged somehow or other to get 
the Kochkar gold mines operating 
satisfactorily. Our property was the 
most progressive in the industry; 
thousands of students were being 
passed through our mines for train- 
ing. 

At the beginnii^ of the winter of 
1929, 1 decided to take a trip to the 
States to put my two daughters in 
school. Serebrovsky suggested that 
while I was there 1 should line up 
about ten first-class American gold- 
*‘mining engineers to help us. 

This took a little time, and when 
1 returned to Russia with these 
Americans, I found the place ^ 
changed that I could hardly recog- 
nize it. When 1 had first arrived, the 
disorders of the 1917 Revolution 
had been almost corrected. But in 
my absence the Communists had 
staged a Second Revolution. They 
had plunged the country into a state 
^of confusion from which it hasn’t 
emerged. I found myself in the 
midst of what competent persons 
have described as one of the great- 
est social Upheavals in history. 

Among other things, prices had 
gotten completely out of hand. But- 
ter, which had been half a ruble per 
kilogram, was now right rubles (to^ 
day it is 16 for the poorest quality). 
E^^ which had b^ a ruble a hun- 
dred, were now a ruble apiece; pota- 
toes cost 30 ruUes for a small pailful. 
I could imagine what the Ameri- 


can engineers were thinking. I had 
told them they could live on 300 
rubles a month; it was clear ^at 
they couldn’t live on a thousand. I 
had told them there was an abun- 
dance of good food at low prices; 
they found food poor in quality, 
hard to get, and outrageously 
priced. 

Looking back, I think that the 
only ones who knew what was hap- 
pening were the Communist leaders 
in Moscow, and they kept the real 
purpose of their program secret. 
The 1917 Revolution had been aimed 
at the imperial family, the aristo- 
crats, the big merchants and land- 
lords. There were only three or four 
million of these people. But now, 
after giving the country a few years 
to recuperate, the Communists had 
started off again, this time to break 
up much larger “socially undesir- 
able” groups, including the private 
traders, and the nomat^ or wander- 
ing tribesmen who had lived out on 
the steppes for centuries. 

The biggest job they had taken 
on was the reorganization of the 
peasants, about 85 percent of the 
population. They laid out a cam- 
paign to dispossess millions of the 
more ambitious and successful small 
farmers — called “kulaks” — and 
to reorganize the whole peasantry 
into collectivist farms using large 
agricultural machinery. To increase 
the confusion, the Communists had 
launched this multiple campaign on 
half a dozen “fronts” at we same 
time that they had set out upon a 
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program of vast industrial expan- 
sion. 

In this Second Revolution, we 
lost one group of workers in the gold 
industry when the Communists de- 
cided to liquidate our prospectors 
as “non-socialist.” These prospec- 
tors were an uncouth lot of men, 
rough and ready, probably none 
too honest, but they had a nose for 
gold and, led on by the ancient in- 
centive of making money quickly, 
they had been ferreting out a lot of 
new deposits for us. 

Now it was proposed to replace 
them by collectives of youthful ge- 
ologists, boys and girls freshly trained 
for mining. These adolescents, it 
was contended, didn’t drink hard 
liquor and were sincere Young Com- 
munists; wasn’t it natural that they 
could do any kind of work better 
than these bleary old fellows, most 
of whom couldn’t even read and 
write? 

The liquidation of the prospec- 
tors didn’t bother the old fellows 
much. They knew mining, so they 
joined trade unions to obtain good 
standing wi^ the Communists, and 
seemed moderately content. Years 
later, however, when a fresh oppor- 
tunity came to hunt for gold, most 
of them again hit the trail. 

liquidating du Kulakt 

BOUT the middle of 1930, we re- 
luctantly gave up our home at 
Kochkar. From then onward my 
work consisted largely of reorganiz- 


ing ailing mines. This kept me on 
the move most of the time, and my 
wife usually came along. , 'f- 

For years, we found ourselves in 
the mi^t of the process described 
as “liquidating the kulaks.” Trav- 
eling through Siberia we encoun- 
tered thousands of families — obvi- 
ously hard-working small farmers 
— packed into freight cars so tight 
they could hardly sit down, being 
shifted around by armed guards. 
There seemed to be no end to them; 
they filled up almost every station. 

I think this liquidation was based 
as much upon the need for unskilled 
labor in industry as it was upon the' 
desire to reorganize agriculture. I 
know that we had difficulty keep- 
ing enough labor in the mines; poor 
housing and insufficient food kept 
free workers constantly on the move 
in search of better living conditions. 
Our turnover was terrific- To meet 
this situation, the dispossessed small 
farmers were rapidly converted into 
fbrced labor. . 

I had my first direct contact with 
kulak mine labor in 1931, while I . 
was chief engineer of a group of cop- 
p» mines in the northern Urals. 
C%ie day several train-loads of fami- 
lies arrived from villages 2000 miles 
away. They had been on the way 
for weeks, and were a melancholy 
sight. 

. It was my job to teach these fium- 
era how to mine. They aU seemed 
completely bewildered and cowed 
by what had happened to them. 
VeryfewQfthemmadqany^rtto ^ 
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escape, or even complained. Their 
jiroriang hours and pay were the 
.'^same as for the other miners, and 
they were free to move around 
within the district, an area of sev- 
eral miles, so long as they r^rted 
once a week to the police. Ine au- 
thorities tried to encourage them to 
submit promptly to circumstances: 
those who budded down to work 
were soon given their lost citizen- 
ship rights and other privileges. 
When they were brought into a 
mine, production ordinarily fell off 
for six months or longer, then grad- 
yually dimbed up again. The kulaks, 
who had been the most intelligent 
and ambitious small farmers, be- 
came superior miners, too. ' 

I don’t know how many of the^ 
kulaks were put at forced labor; I 
have run across them all over the 
eastern districts of Russia, not 6nly 
in mines, but in factories and for- 
ests and at work on dams, rail|rays, 
and canals. There were so many of 
them that they converted the fed- 
eral police into the largest fbgle 
mployers of labor in Russia, and 
have given them a great repu- 
tation with the Comndinist Gen- 
eral Staff for getting things done. 
The police can always count on a 
steady supply of labor, no matter 
what kind of living conditions exist 
where the* task has to be done. 

The fiquidation of the kulaks was 
pretty hard on the people of Russia 
ih that they went short of food for 
years because of the removal of so 
inany oompettfnt formers from the 
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land. It also caused many kulaks to 
destroy their domestic animals so 
that now, after almost ten years, 
there is still a shortage of meat and 
dairy products in Russia. 

Something Tt^rong with Copper 

I N 1930, the copper and lead mines 
were giving a lot of worry to the 
authorities, so they assigned Sere- 
brovsky to take them over in addi- 
tion to gold. Moscow had poured 
vast sums into these mines; the best 
modern equipment and foreign ex- 
perts of all kinds had been brought 
in. But still the results were terrible. 

Conditions were especially bad 
in the copper mines of the Ural 
Mountain region. American mining 
en^neers had been engaged by the 
do^s in this area, and hundreds 
of American foremen. These men 
all;ilMd excellent records in the 
Utifoed States: Serebrovsky wanted 
to fold out why they weren't pro- 
ducing now. In January, 1931, he 
sent me, an Amoican metallurgist, 
and a Russian Communist man- 
ager, to investigate. 

I was really thunderstruck at the 
conditions we found. The American 
engineers were not getting any co- 
operation at all. Their recommenda- 
tions had either never been trans- 
hited into Russian jbr had been 
pigeonholed. 

The mining methods used were so 
obriously wrong that a freshman en- 
gineering student could have pointed 
most of themout. Areas were being 
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opened up too large for control, and 
ore was being removed without the 
proper timbering and filling. Sev- 
eral of the best mines had been 
badly damaged. Th^ had been 
serious cave-ins and fires, with 
much loss of ore. 

The situation at Kalata was the 
worst. To this property, consisting 
of six of the most important copper 
mines in Russia, seven large-sala- 
ried American engineers had been 
assigned. Any pne of them could 
have put the property in good run- 
ning order in a few weeks. But their 
recommendations were ignored; they 
had no competent interpreters and 
had worn themselves out trying to 
do constructive work. 

The seven American engineers 
brightened up considerably when 
we gaire them a real chance to work 
under a new Communist manager 
sefit by Serebrovsky. Before long 
things were picking up fast. Within 
five months, production rose by 90 
percent. 

When the mines and plant had 
been thoroughly reorganized, I drew 
up detailed instructions for future 
operations. I explained these thor- 
oughly to the Russian engineers and 
to the Communist manager. The 
latter, an earnest soul, assured me 
that my ideas would be followed to 
the letter. 1 was never more Jiopeful 
about the future of a Soinet project 
than when I left Kalata. 

Scarcely a year later, I had just 
returned from a trip abroad when 
1 was informed that the mines at 


Kalata were again in bad condition; 
production had fallen even^lower^ 
than it was before I had reorgan-^ 
ized them. This dumfounded me; I 
couldn’t understand how matters 
could have become so bad in this 
short time. 

Serebrovsky asked me tog;o back 
to see what could be done. I found a 
depressing scene. The Americans 
had all finished their contracts and 
gone home. A few months before, 
the manager whom I had left in 
charge had been removed by an 
investigating commission, and the 
chairman of the commission ap-, 
pointed to succeed him. Not only 
had production lagged, but thou- 
sands of tons of high-grade ore had 
now been irretrievably lost by the 
in^duction into two mines of 
methods which I had specifically 
warned against. 

Much discouraged, I set to work 
to try to recover lost ground. The 
new manager .and his engineers sul- 
lenly made it plain that they wanted 
little to do. with me. The food 
shortage was at its height and the 
workmen were in an ugly mood. 

I worked as well as I could until 
one day I discovered that the new 
manager was secretly countermand- 
ing almost every order I gave. I 
saw there was no heed to stay any 
longer and caught the first train I 
could get back to Moscow. I was so 
disheartened that I was prepared 
to resign and leave Russia for good. 

When I reached Moscow, I re- 
ported exactly whar I had discov- 
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ered to Serebrovsky. He brushed 
aside my resignation; told me I 
"Ws needed more than ever now. I 
told him it was useless for me to try 
to work in Russia when I could get 
no cooperation in the mines. “You 
needn’t worry about those men,’’ he 
said. “They will be attended to.’’ 

He start^ an investigation right 
away. In a short time the mine man- 
ager and some of the engineers were 
put on trial for sabotage. The man- 
ager got ten years, the maximum 
prison sentence in Russia, and the 
engineers lesser terms. The evidence 
indicated that they had deliberately 
removed the former manager in 
order to wreck the mines. 

Sabotage was something strange 
to my experience before I went to 
Russia. In all my 14 years’ expe- 
rience in Alaskan gold mines, I had 
never run across a case. However, 
I hadn’t worked many weeks in 
Russia before I encountered un- 
questionable instances of deliberate 
wrecking. 

^ One day in 1928, I went into a 
^ower station at the Kochkar gold 
mines. I just happened to drop my 
hand on one of the main bearings of 
a latge Diesel engine as I walked 
by, and felt something gritty in the 
oU. I had the engine stopped imme- 
diately. We removed nom the oil 
reservoir about a quart of sand. On 
several other occasions we found 
sand inade our equipment. 

Such petty industrial sabotage is 
so common in all branches of Soviet 
' industry that Rusnan engineers can 
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do little about it. They were sur- 
prised at my own concern when I 
first encountered it. The Commu- 
nists are fighting a whole series of 
open or disguis^ civil wars, and 
have made many bitter enemies 
who gladly damage any Soviet en- 
terprise they can. 

Organized Sabotage 

N THE spring of 1931 1 decided to 
take a quick vacation in Europe. 
Serebrovsky asked me if I would 
combine business with pleasure. A 
large purchasing conunission was 
headed for Berlin under the direc- 
tion of Yuri Piatakoff, then the 
Vice-Commissar of Heavy Indus- 
try. The proposed purchases in- 
cluded some expensive mining 
equipment. Serebrovsky suggested 
that I might advise the commission 
on this. 

I arrived in Berlin at about the 
same time as the commission, which 
consisted of some 50’persons. The 
members didn’t seem any too well 
pleased to have me around. But I 
told them Serebrovsky had asked 
me to approve every purchase of 
mining equipment, and they agreed 
to consult me. 

Among other things, the commis- 
sion wanted severu dozen mine 
hoists. Quotations had been asked 
fer on the basis of pfennigs per kilo- 
gram. Several concerns put in bids, 
but there was a considerable differ- 
ence between most of them and 
those made by two concerns which 
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bid lowest. This difference made 
me examine the qiecifications closely. 
I discovered that the firms which 
had made the lowest bids had sub- 
stituted cast-iron bases for the light 
steel in the specifications. On these 
bids the Russians would have actu- 
ally paid more because the cast-iron 
base would be so much heavier 
than the steel one, but on the basis 
of pfennigs per kilogram they would 
appear to pay less. 

This seemed to be nothing less 
than a trick, and I reported it tb 
the Russian members of the com- 
mission. To my astonishment, they 
were not at all pleased. They even 
brought pressure ujmn me to ap- 
prove the deal, telling me I had 
misunderstood what was wanted. 

I knew I hadn’t -misunderstood, 
and I finally told them that if they 
bought these hoists, 1 would see to 
it that my contrary advice got on 
the record. Only then did they drop 
the proposal. 

The afifair left a bad taste in my 
mouth, but 1 decided to say noth- 
ing about the matter to anybody. 

This incident, and that of the 
copper mine at Kalata, became 
clearer to me aftw- the conspiracy 
trial in January, 1937, when Piata- 
koff and several of his associates 
confessed in open court that they 
had engaged in organized sabotage 
of mines,* railways, and other indus- 
trial enterprises since 1931. 

I was particularly interested in 
Piatakoff’s confession concerning 
his actions at Berlin in 1931. 


He testified that anti-Stslin con- 
spirators, headed by Leon* Trot- 
sky, needed foreign currency t<^ 
build up a fund for their ' work 
abroad. Inside Russia, with so many 
conspirators occupying important 
positions, he said it was easy to get 
rands, but Soviet paper money was 
no good abroad. Trotsky’s son, Se- 
doff, according to Piatakoff, there- 
fore worked out a scheme to get 
foreign currency without arousing 
suspicion. All that, was necessary 
was for Piatakoff to place as many 
orders as po^ible with two German 
firms, without being particularly, 
exacting as to prices. 

The testimony at this trial aroused 
a great deal of skepticism abroad 
and among foreign diplomats at 
Moscow. Some Americans believed 
it was a frame-up fix>m b^inning 
to end. Well, the testimony about 
industrial sabotiige sound^ more 
probable to me than it did to them. 
I know from my own experiences 
that a good deal of industrial sabo- 
tage was going on all the time in 
Soviet mines, and that' some of it 
could hardly have occurred without 
the complicity of highly placed 
Communist managers. 

TtHtere Travel Isn’t Romance 

WORK after 1932 made it nec- 
essary for me to keep oh the 
move most of the time^ mostly in 
isolated districts. I had to use every 
concdvaUe mode of travd — trucks, 
barges^ reindeer,oaEen, camels^ deighs. 
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and .planes — for off the tourist 
]»Ms, the Rusnans have done very 
ifttle to make travel convenient or 
comfortable. 

My wife and I have had some 
incredible experiences. On one oc- 
casion we waited for five days in 
Sverdlovsk trying to get a railway 
ticket to Moscow. On each of the 
five nights, we had to go to the sta^ 
tion about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, shortly before the express was 
du^ piling all our baggage into a 
Russian one-horse carriage and plod- 
ding through the snow about four 
diles. The railway ofiicials posi- 
tively refused to t^ whether tick- 
ets were available until ten minutes-' 
before the train arrived. These trains 
were almost invariably late, so that 
it was no uncommon thing to wait 
for ten hours before one could even 
learn whether or not one could get 
tickets. The hotel was overcrowded 
as usual, and during these' five days 
we never got a room at all; we slept 
sitting up in straight chairs in the 

^Sfun another occasion, my wife 
and 1 arrived at a small railway 
starion in the Far East, in bitter 
cold weather, knowing that the place 
had no hoteb. The station agent 
told us that there were absolutely 
no tickets for that day’s train. The 
train finally pulled in, and I discov- 
ered from ue conductors that there 
was plenty of qrace; but thw told 
me J would have to go back and 
get rickets before I would'be al- 
lowed abcMid. Before 1 could in- 


duce the agent to sell me tickets, 
the train pulled out, leaving me 
and my wife to spend 30 hours in 
that little station, sleq>ing on the 
floor. 

Since 1935, Russian railways 
have obtain^ considerable favor- 
able publicity abroad, but I am 
sorry to report that I couldn’t see 
much improvement. I, as a for- 
eigner, would be more likely to get 
hdp from the police and railway 
officials than a Russian in the same 
position. Besides,! was always trav- 
eling on important business for the 
Government. If 1 had such difficul- 
ties, it can be imagined what the 
ordinary Russian traveler puts up 
with. I have known of several cases 
in which fairly important people 
have had to wait as long as 21 days 
in some railway station in order to 
get tickets for a necessary journey. 
It is 'Obvious what effect such con- 
dirions must have on the state’s 
business (which is the only business 
there is in Soviet Russia). 

Socialist Gold 

HAD BEEN ih Russia a long time 

before I learned that the deci- 
rion to go into gold mining on a 
big scale was tiuen only after a 
bitter di^te among Communist 
leaders. It seems that Karl Marx 
and Lenin had held that gold would 
lose most of its value under a col- 
lectivist system. Most Communists 
take any utterance of these found- 
ers as goq)el truth, and therefore 
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Ignored the laige Russian gold de- 
posits for a whole decade after the 
Revolution. 

But in 1927, Joseph Stalin in 
some way became interested in the 
1849 California, and he 

b^an to read every book he could 
get on the subject. At this time 
Japan was beginning to menace 
Russia’s Far Eastern possessions. 
The Far Eastern territory was so 
sparsely settled that it would be 
difficult to defend. The California 
gold rush gave Stalin a clue. Sere- 
brovsky’s book. On the Gold Fronts 
published in 1936, makes it clear 
that Stalin was' fascinated to ob- 
serve how rapidly the western re- 
gions of the United States had been 
filled up after gold was discovered 
in California, and saw the process 
had been lat^y accomplished by 
the incentive of getting rich quick. 

It hardly seemed proper fior a 
socialist government to encourage 
the desire to get rich quick; but 
this huge, sparsely settled and 
therefore vulnerable re^on might, 
like the American West, also be 
filled with abnormal rapidity if only 
a gold rush were started. Stalin 
knew that there was plenty of gold 
there and in 1927 he selected Sere- 
brovsky to supervise the creation 
of a Soviet gold industry. It was 
shortly after this that Serebrovsky 
had enlisted me as his man Friday. 

In May, 1933, the drive to open 
up new gold Mds was intensified. 
Having, for almost three years, de- 
voted most of my time to ailing 


copper, lead, and zinc mines, I was 
put back exclusively on gold,*witji 
the title Deputy Chief Engineer of 
the Gold Trust in charge of produc- 
tion. The old-time prospectors, who 
had been outlawed in 1929 as *'un- 
sociali^,” were brought back — 
the scheme to replace them with 
student geolo^sts had fuled — and 
a whole system of concessions and 
leases introduced. Notice was given 
out that men and women of all the 
Soviet races would be eligible to 
join in the search for gold, which 
would be considered one of the 
most honorable occupations. So the 
gold rush set in. 

The Gold RuaJi 

T here was a little hesitation at 
first, as the people suq>ected 
some kind of Communist ruse. But 
presently veteran prospectors got 
back into their old work, and the 
Chinese in Siberia, who had com- 
bined gold prospecting with smug- 
gling before 1927, leaped at the 
chance to resume thrir former oc- 
cupation. They soon became some 
of the most successful proq)ectors. 
Government inspectors in the field 
constantly chedced on ejqdoraiions; 
if a field proved to be good, the 
Gold Trust built an office, a f^w 
houses, brought in a general stor^ 
and invited other prospectors to- 
come in and stake claims. * 
As thesystem finally worked out, 
a lucky prospector in Soviet Rusna 
can become rich overnight just as 
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easily as he can in any other coun- 
jj^.-many prospectors receive for 
one lucky strike the equivalent of 
about a hundred years of day labor. 

It’s not surprising that the word 
got around of the chances to make 
a fortune. Within a remarkably 
short time hundreds of thousands 
of prospectors were busily working 
claims, pushing always deeper into 
uninhabited r^ons. 

I^ is not easy for a rich man in 
Soviet Russia to spend his money. 
A friend of mine in Moscow once 
questioned a Russian jazz band 
^leader, who was supposra to have 
the largest income in the country, 
about how he spent his money. Tlie 
band leader admitted it was a lot 
easier to earn the money than to 
spend it. He traveled around Mos- 
cow in a battered American low- 
priced automobile several years old, 
though he had been trying to buy 
a better car for a long time. It was 
impossible for him to buy such 
things as electric refrigerators or 
^ good radio-phonograph because 
’^viet stores don’t stock fordgn- 
made goods and Soviet factories 
seldom make enough first class prod- 
ucts to supply ue demand. His 
wife had to stand in line like other 
women to buy such clothes as were 
for sale. 

The Gold Trust has been a little 
more helpful to its rich prospectors. 
Its special stores import more for- 
eign goods than any othera in Rus- 
sia. Also they are able to ^t fairly 
prompt delivery on such Soviet- 
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made items as pianos, bicycles and 
radio sets, which are much more of 
a novelty in Russia than almost 
anywhere else. But if they make a 
redly big strike, Soviet prospectors 
find it dmost as difficult as the 
band leader to get rid of their cash. 

Nevertheless, the desire to get 
rich has made the gold rush a great 
success, Russia’s gold output has 
become second in the world, and 
Siberia and Asiatic Russia are rap- 
idly bring filled with colonists. 

Russia* a Greatest A.aset 

F ANYONE should ask me what I 

think is the most hopeful thing 
about Russia, I should reply with- 
out hesitation: “Siberia!” & long 
as the Russians hang on to Siberia, 
they can afford to give up a large 
part of European Russia, retreat 
intt> the Urals and Siberia, and still 
consider themselves one of the larg- 
est, richest and most promising 
countries in the world. 

I have traveled back and forth 
across Siberia dozens of times. I 
will stake my reputation on the 
claim that Siberia under proper 
management can be made superior 
to any other country in Europe or 
Asia. 

Siberia is not an Arctic waste, as 
most people imagine, but a great 
country much like ^e American 
Middle West and Northwest, teem- 
ing with agricultural, forest and 
mineral riches. It is about 2500 
miles wide and 5000 miles up and 
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down the map. To quote one writer: 
“You could take the whole United 
States and set it down in Siberia 
without touching anywhere on the 
boundaries. You could then take 
Alaska and all the states of Europe 
excepting Russia, fit them into the 
remaining matgin and still have 
more than 300,000 square miles of 
Siberian territory to spare — or an 
area half as huge ag:un as Getmany.’* 

The Japanese have long coveted 
Russia’s Asiatic possesrions. In 1927, 
they began pressing hard again 
against Russia’s Far Eastern bor- 
ders. 

The Gold Trusty oiganized at that 
time, was merely one of a number 
of instruments which enabled Rus- 
sia to hold oflF Japanese designs 
upon these regions until the Japa- 
nese were diverted into China. Thus, 
at the cost of capital often sorely 
needed in other parts of their huge 
country, Siberia has been held as a 
g^at reservoir for future genera- 
tions of Russians. 

But beyond this, the Russians 
continue to push out into Asia, and 
they are busy as bird dogs in the 
countries beyond their Asiatic bor- 
ders. Fleets of trucks pass contin- 
ually along the highways into Sin- 
kiang and Outer Mongolia, whidi is 
treated practically as a part of 
Russia. Indeed it has become obvi- 
ous that Stalin is an empire-builder 
of the first rank. But he has turned 
his back on Europe and swung tte 
Soviet pmples with him, facing to- 
ward Aria. 


Europe is already full of people^ 
already developed and fill^ with; 
rivalries and hatreds. But the Rus- 
sian part of Asia, together with the 
vast adjoining interior provinces and 
dq)endencies of prostrate China, al- 
most empty and rich in natural re- 
sources, is the raw material for a 
great new empire. The Russians 
have been busy laying its founda- 
tions during the years I have worked 
in Asiatic Rxissia. They pulled out 
of northern Manchuria, under Jap- 
anese pressure, because they were 
too poorly prepared to fight. But 
when the Japanese exerted pres-'' 
sure on Outer Mongolia, a year 
later, the Russians felt strong enough 
to defy the Japanese, and the latter 
drew back. 

Now the Japanese have staked 
their whole fiiture on the invasion 
of China proper. To the Russians 
this means that their own empire 
is safe. But they are taking no 
chances. They are n^aking sure that 
Japan is stuck fast in China by re- 
inforcing the Chinese Government. , 
Rusria thus makes sure that she 
will have time to develop her vast, 
potentially proqxrous Ariatic lands. 

There are not many places where 
one can see such a mixture of races 
as in this new colonization in Rus- 
sia’s Far East; there are 168 races 
Mid tribes in Russia, and all seem 
to be rqiresented here. Fk>r that, 
matter, all of Russia has become a 
new kind of melting pot where die 
races of Aria and Europe are beiog. 
thrown together as never brifore. 
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■Russia has one colored person 
_^9imnantly yellow or brown) for 
every two whit^ and though un- 
til recent times the Asiatics and 
the Europeans tended to keq) apart, 
the Russians have always had re- 
markably little consciousness of 
racial differences. 

In minority republics, even among 
very primitive peoples, the Com- 
'munists strictly enforce a -r^ula. 
tion that natives must occupy at 
least half the jobs in any local in- 
dustry, and half of the managing 
jobs as well. This r^til^tion has 
veen carried to ridiculous extremes. 
I have come up against incom- 
petent, iUiterate, arrogant nattive 
tribesmen holding down executive 
jobs in mines and mills for .which 
they were entirely unsuited. The 
results have not Imn happy. 

It is a curious fact that while the 
Naas in Germany have started out 
to “purify” their race, the Com- 
munists are attempting to mingle 
the blood of their 168 races and 
'\^bes as freely as posable. If official 
‘‘^couragement and propinquity 
will do the trick, a new kind of 
Eurasian race may appear in 
Russia within a few generations. 

GooJ-lye to Ruaaia 

I N July, 1937 , 1 returned to Mos- 
cow froAi Kazakstan to find the 
country turned upade down by the 
Communist conspiracy. Men I had 
known for years were disappearing 
right and left. Nobody seemed to 
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know which Communist leaders 
were for or against Stalin. 

One consequence .of the arrests 
and the hysteria’ was a. great wave 
of foreign spy mania. Every fineigner 
became an object of suspicion. 
Acquaintances whom we had Known 
for years 'were afraid to visit us. 
Hundreds of foreign residents were 
-ordered to leave on a couple of 
days' notice. Foreigners who had 
married Russian wives were not 
allowed to take them along. 

In such an atmosphere, it was 
obviously hopeless for a foreign en- 
gineer to work properly. It was 
bound to be only a matter of time 
until some half-baked individual 
would jump up somewhere in a 
Communist meeting and accuse me 
of spying, as had been the case with 
other foreign engineers I knew. 

When it came time for me to 
leave Russia, it proved to be a 
wrench to come away with the 
knowledge that I was not returning. 
Certainly it was not the system 
which held me; it must be obvious 
by this time, even to fanatics, that 
Bolshevism is shot through from 
top to bottom with serious defects. 

. It wasn’t even' the people, although 
I had made many friends among 
them. What held me was the great 
open spaces of the Russian East — 
Siberia and Kazakstan and the coun- 
try beyond Lake Baikal. The Rus- 
sians have something there which 
is more important than any politi- 
cal system; they are the onlypeople 
left in the world who possess a tre- 
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mendous undeveloped country, equally 
rich from the viewpoint of agricul- 
tural or industrial possibilities, with 
untold wealth in mineral resources, 
forests, fur-bearing animals, fisher- 
ies, great rivers for irrigation and 
water power. 

It is foolish to pay too much at- 
tention to the political system which 
happens to be current in a country 
at a given time. These ideas come 
and go; many of them were dis- 
card^ during my ten years in the 
country. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that Bolshevism will be the 
same ten years from now as it is 
today. 

But the McAcow rulers have suc- 
ceeded in keeping intact Asiatic 
Russia. In my opinion, that is where 
the future of that country lies. The 
people and their rulers are conscious 
of this fact. They are facing east, 
turning their back on Europe* just 
as we Americans did in a previous 
century. It was because my work in 
Russia gave me the opportunity to 
helpopentheseAsiaticr^onsthatl 
threw myself whole-heartedly into it. 

After I was back at work i^n 
in Alaska, I learned from American 
friends in Moscow that A. P. Sere- 
brovsky, founder of the Soviet Gold 
Trust and my respected chief dur- 
ing my whole stay in Rus^ had 
b^ arrested. 

Serebrovsky simply disappeared, 
as hundreds of other prominent men 
and women havedone in Rusnadur^ 
mg the past three year8.Some weeks 


later he was officially denounced 
as an “enemy of the peop^p.” y 
The news naturally came to me 
as a shock. This man had won my 
sincere admiration for his numer- 
ous superior qualities. But I know 
that he is not the only superior man 
who has disappeared during the 
numerous purges in Russia since 
1936. A British correspondent in 
Moscow recently compiled a list 
from official sources showing that 
more than 500 directors of trusts, 
factories, and big industrial under- 
takings have suffered Serebrovsky’s 
fate during 1937-38. ■’ 

Personally, I am convinced that 
Serebrovsky was not guilty of any 
kind of industrial sabotage. I worked 
too dosely with him for years to be 
in any doubt about that. This man 
put ail his heart and soul into build- 
ing up the Gold Trust, and must be 
given a lion’s share of the credit for 
making it probably the most effi- 
cientindustrialorganizationcreated 
under the Soviet r^ime. 

If Serebrovsky is alive, I am con- 
fident that he is troubled today 
about the state of the Gold Trust. 
He is — or was — a hard-bitten 
Russian revolutionary. I am just a 
plain American mining engineer. 
But he and I have shared the heart- 
ening eqrerience of hdpng to (^te 
'a vast enterprise where none edsted 
before. For that reason, ^ am cer- 
tun that the Gold Trust would 
occupy Serebrovaky’s thougjits in 
prison or exile, just as it does mine, 
liack in my own hspifier country. 
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ThbyVe Got Taxes by the 
Tail, by James Street — Ne-. 
braskans are political free- 
thinkers who know their budg- 
ets. They have caused local governments 
to reduce both taxes and debts, and other 
states are asking to be shown how it is done. 

.Screwballs, by John Kieran — The ten- 
sion of that milUon-dollar spectacle, the 
World Series, causes curious slips and aber- 
rations even on the part of umpires. Mr. 
Kieran relates a number of odd incidents in 
chamjnonship play. 

4^The America 1 Want, by Leon G. Lenkoff 
— The prize-winning article written by a 
17-year-old Kentucky high school graduate 
selected from 231,000 contributions tcTthe 
American Youth Forum. 

Is Your Doo in Style? by Earl Sparling — 
Fashions in dogs, and what kennel owners 
do about it. Why is the cocker now king, re- 
placifig the Boston terrier, which in turn had 
ousted the German shepherd? 


Desert Doctor, by Jerome 
Beatty — Dr. Paul Harrison, 
Nebraska-born medical mis- 
sionary in Arabia, is a top- 
ranking authority but prefers his poorly- 
paid desert practice to a rich city clientele 
or a soft institutional job, because it's more 
fun. The first of a series on interesting Amer- 
icans who live in other lands. 

Taking the Raps, by James A. Farley — 
The Postmaster General can take criticism, 
as his comments on the souvenir stamp 
"scandal," air mail contracts and postoffice 
patronage reveal. He speaks out frankly, 
too, about Gov. Lehman's letter on the 
Supreme G>urt, Mrs. Roosevelt's activities, 
and his reported disagreements with the 
President. 

Crime's Paymaster, by Courtney Ryley 
Cooper — How federal agents smashed the 
empire of Big Bill Hildebrandt of St. Paul, 
who ruled as dope czar for a decade and 
cleaned up a million a year. . 


y\meric^ 


^)?|he Mass-Man Takes Over, 

Ralph Adams Cram — 

. universal suffrage, the doc- 
trine of equality a^ the ma- 
chine age have debased democracy , and placed 
it under the control of barbarians, d^ares 
Mr. Cram. Our salvation rests in a radical 
cha^ of viewpoint, a new standard of per- 
somTand social values, and the recognition 
of a natural aristocracy of "Inrth, worth, 
and talents.’* 

Do You Wear Evbolassbs? by Sidney A. 
Fox "Eyestrain” is v 4 ong^y blamed for 
fhany headaches. Glasses do not weaken 
the eyes themselves, and many other ideas 
we have about our eye troubla are wrong. 


The Coming Slave State, by 
the Editors — Second of a 
three-part editorial analyzing 
.the plight of America. The ed- 
itors hold that, no matter how much good 
some New Ded measures may have done, 
the country has been ruined by the purchase 
and organization of the masses with govern- 
ment money. Even turning out the New 
Deal won't remedy the situation because it 
is too good a political weapon to be aban- 
doned. 

TkE Tkirm About Aaron Burr, by Nathan 
Schachner— ^A biographer dtes documen- 
tary evidence to prove the historians wrong; 
that Burr had no part in the Federalist con- 
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spiracy to steal the election from Jefferson; 
that he was not a traitor to his country; and 
that his famous duel with Hamilton was not 
a cold-blooded murder, but was provoked by 
Hamilton's continued attacks upon lus pri- 
vate character. 

Anschluss with Canada? by Richard W. 
Scott — British influence in Canada is wan- 
ing. There is a'laige exchange of population 
between the two North American countries. 
American trade is Canada’s life blood and 
all signs point to eventual absorption of a 
large part of that country by the U. S., de- 
clares this Canadian. 


Government Ownership of Railroads, 
by Oswald Garrison Villard — In the de- 
partment devoted to dissenters from th|^ 
Mercury's editorial policy, Mr. Villard ad- 
vocates the immediate taking over of the 
railroads by a goveniment corporation sim- 
ilar to the Railway Express Company. 

Don’t Send Your Boy to Prep School, by 
Lew Morris — It is a perfect little totalita- 
rian state, presided over by a headmaster- 
fubrer^ which has done nothing to justify its 
existence, says Mr. Morris, who dtes statis- 
tics showing how few men from exclusive 
schoob achieve distinction in after life. 


What's Wrong with the 
"Y”, by James V. Taylor — 

With its tremendous resources 
and its big business director- 
ate, the Y.M.C.A.‘ has gone high-hat on 
American youth, charges this **Y” oflicial. 
It retains little evidence of its original spirit; 
and now represents, he says, little more than 
a chain of hotels and gymnasiums, run on a 
business basis. 

Universal Fingerprinting? — A debate 
between Lewis A. Valentine, Police 60m- 
missioner of New York City, and Morris L. 
Ernst, lawyer. Commissioner Valentine con- 
tends that some infallible system of personal 
identification is necessary for apprehending 
criminals, restoring missing youngsters to 
their homes, increased efficiency of rdief 
administration, prevention of ill^al voting, 
etc. Mr. Ernst holds that it is an unwar- 
ranted invasion of personal liberty, that it 
would be almost impossible to sinister 
effectively, would result in the capture of few 
additionid criminals, and that it would be 
chiefly useful in "bladdists” and as a 
weapon of oppression. 

The Challenge or Progressive Educa- 
tion, by V. F. Calverton — The progressive 
scho^ aim to develop children into sensi- 

ties. Is this ided^tiiein a mrldolfficmv- 
shtps and increasing collectivization? 


The New Father, Anony- 
mous — Is the attitude of di; 
voiced couples who ** remain 
the best of friends'* so intelli- 
gent after all? This woman thinks not after 
watching the bewilderment and distress of 
her young son who couldn't understand such 
complicated modem ideas. 

You Need a Lawyer, as told by William S. 
Weiss to Stewart Rotdnson — landing that 
many people are victimized because they do 
not know the meaning of papers they sign 
and do not consult lawyers because of the 
expense involved, this lawyer established a 
legal clinic where people can get advice at 
small cost. 

Milwaukee's **Seifer Sociaust,” by 
Lindsay Hoben— A portrait of Danid 
Webster Hoan, the perennial Socialist mayor 
of an essentially conservative dty, who puts 
good government ahead of distant utopias. 

2$ Yomt Milk Safe? by Alfreds. Campbell 
— Maltitw, a streptococcic infection for 
which no sure cure has yet been found, is 
prevalent among dairy hods in this counwy. 
Aocording to the autlior, faul^ p^teuriza- 
tion wad msufficient fruditics-mr inspection 
permit mud infectedmilk to lei^ tM pub- 
lic, constituting a hedth mcnare which calls 
for drastic fflOssuNs o£ conttoL , 
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jiNUM IN Modern Dress, JHlSrpCrS Rockefeller Cen- 

Davis — Grover MACArtTlNE ter, by Frederick Lewis Allen 

Whalen and his super-colossal — Nine years ago John D. 

New York World’s Fair, which Rockefeller was the eihbar- 


will be the biggest, perhaps the best, and 
certainly the most expensive ever held. 

The White Collar Chokes, by Grace 
Adams — Although WPA white collar proj- 
^qts were conceived for the purpose of pre- 
serving the morale of artists, writers and 
professional people, they have served, this 
writer charges, in building up an 'army of 
people who are making relief jobs their 
careers. 

Toward a New Design for Education, by 
Gove Hambidge — The extensive investiga- 
rion of high schools and colleges made by 
we Carnegie Foundation reveals why tradi- 
tional mass education fails and suggests a 
new orientation which would prevent enor- 
mous waste of human material. 

The Supreme Court and Tax-Exempt 
Income, by Bernhard Knollenberg — A re- 
view of court decisions on taxation of state 
and federal securities and the income of 
government employes, with a suggestion as 
' to how a bad situation may be remedied. 


rassedf custodian of a questionable invest- 
ment, three blocks of brownstone houses in 
■ the heart of New York City^Today Rocke- 
feller Center is a fabulous spot, a metropolis 
in itself, where 20,000 people work and 
80,000 visit daily. It has a gaiety unique 
among office buildings, and is the subject of 
controversy wherever city planners gather. 

CXrdenas of Mexico, by Hubert Herring 
— An honest humanitarian, the Mexican 
president knows his country and his people 
as few have known it. But he does not know 
the outside world, he has seen foreigners in 
their most unattractive guise, and how he is 
going to complete his land and industrial 
program, he does not know. 

89 Y EARS OF CoLLEprivE LiviNO, by Millard 
Milbum Rice — The Amana communities 
in Iowa maintained their experiment in col- 
lective living from 1843 until 1932. Their 
failure raises the question whether commu- 
nal living is as liberating to the human spirit 
as its advocates claim. 


*' ^|t[ESTBR00K Pegler, by Mil- ^ Smoking, by J. C. 

' rp^hMacKaye — Althoughnow OCrlJDrivlS Furnas — The case history of 


^rievated to the “brains page" 

- along with General Johnson 
and Dorothy Thompson, Pegler remains a 
working newspaper man with no pretensions 
to profundity. His vitriolic pen and slbuch- 
hat cynicism hide a generous and unassum- 
ing personality. 

The Greatest Mutiny in History, by 
R. Ernest Dupuy — In April 1917 the 
French army was riddled with panic. .For 
. six weeks France’s defense was only a shell, 
hut Grniany struck too late. Major Dupuy 
now pieces ti^ether the authentic ^Itory from 
'French military records. 


a swear-off, in which moral 
stamina was fortified by a 
heavy bet, together with results of a ques- 
tionnaire revealing the smoking habits of 
celebrities and their strange rationing 
dodges. 

The Farm Magazines, by Harland Man- 
chester — The homely unpretentious agri-. 
cultural trade papers have gone in for 
streamlined modernity, achieved national 
circulation and become strong advertising 
media, with Country Gmtkman^ Country 
Home, and Farm Journal leaders in m 
field. 



(tAmong Those Present 


Ektur Deufk (p. 89), wlio w»t lured out of 
Indiana by a Rhodes scholarship to Oxford, 
has been editor of Aieentwre magazine, 
reporter for the New York TVm/j, essayist, 
slmrt sto^ writer, and candid political 
observer. His books include the short sto^ 
collections. Morals for Modems, and Whin 
Pattis W^ie. 

Thomas Marne (p. fi), Nobd Prize win- 
ner. and author of The Magic Mountain, 
and of the monumental novel series, Joseph 
and His Brothers^ You/m Joseph^ and Joseph 
in Egyptf is considered by’ many critics to be 
one of the greatest of living writers. He was 
bom in Hanseatic Lubeck, near Hamburg, 
in 1875, but adopted the town of Munich, 
where he lived for 39 ]^rs. With the acces- 
sion of the Nazi regiine, he immediately 
went into voluntary exile abroad, and now 
dans to become an American citizen. As a 
Oerman,’* he says,.^^! can understand what 
has happened and why it has happened. As 
a^human being 1 cannot justify it. . . . If 


♦ 


to bfe more German means to be leM hunuj^ 
Icanmakeonlyonechoiee.*’ 

Mark SmUkfem (p. 48) is dean of Washing- 
ton correspondents and one of the most 
articulate representatives of the conserva- 
tive point of view today. His daily column 
from Washington is triddy syndicated, he 

is the miSior of Times^ a panoramic 
record of the American scene since 1900. 

RobortK, Upiogn^ (p. 30^ $z) was bom 
in Salt Lake Citjr in 1889. He did not* 
attend college but instead served as grocery 
clerk, railway telegr^ih oi^rator, printer, 
and hotel clerk, bjr way of higher education.^ 
He has been editor of The Magaxine of 
Business and sales and advertising exeo^ 
tive for several large corpcffations. Now hr 
maintains his own advertising offices and^ 
contributes occasional fiction and frequent 
articles to the magazines. 
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Californians Short Cut to Utopia 

Part I : ^*$30 Every Thursday for All Over SO ' 
Q>ndensed from Survey Graphic 
Raymond Clapper 


I F Caufornia voters approve 
the “ Jl3o-Every-Thur8day ” plan 
— and only energetic effsrt can 
defeat it nnce petitions placing it 
on die Novembtf ballot were signed 
by about a million persons — they 
will soon witness scenes worthy of 
die most fantastic Hollywood imag- 
inations. 

Each Thursday morning ijudi- 
flfed Califernia residents 50 years 
eld or over, numbering 500,000 to 
800,000, will stand in line and re- 
'ceive their "$301* in the form of 
iWlM^ state scr^ tliis will be eon- 
d W h w i Hy hMer brdjiMiy pa* 


must be pasted bn t»e 
hm Mltff a year has eipjfed* 'd'heQ 
be tedmmatte fife 
Jlphi^piiitency. 


California’s citieens and m aid toifeS 
will have to wrcsde widi bales a 
this large, unwieldy vnldost ote* 
rency, some 815,000,000 of it com* 
ing into circuladon every wedc at 
the lowest estimate, or a minimum 
total of 8780,000,000 a year. No 
wonder they call it “funny money.” 

Californians have been promised 
Utopia before by Dr. Townsend, 
Fatiwr CougMin, Huey Long and 
other crackpots. Through all these 
i^tations the old folks luve learned 
Imw to increase their power at the 
pdls, until now they constitute a 
more powerful Noe of votns dian 
veterans or reliefera. Politicians fear 
diem as much as <fid the meKhaftts 
vdK> tigned 83<>'^vefy-Thursdky 
petidatts under diseic 0/ bajsfefed 

Eitendly thousands of old fiind 
tHitteamptegniiigfev the 83o<'Ever^ 
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Thursday scheme, working every The scrip warrants will be 'ac- 
Cidifbmia precinct with old-tim^ cm>ted for ^yment of any taxes or 
machine-politics thoroughness. Their other obligations due not &ily to 
plausible story is told in a booklet the state but to any county, city oi 
called Ham and Eggs for Calif or- other political subdivision. All state 
which has circulated into hun- and local official salaries shall be 
dreds of thousands of homes, at 25 paid one half in scrip if available, 
cents a copy. The victory of Sheri- but only scrip received in revenues 
dan Downey, who defeated Senator from the above sources shall be used 

E niam G. McAdoo for the Demo- ‘ for this purpose. All purchases by^ 
itic senatorial nomination in Cal- the state and local ^vemments are 
rnia, macle the nation conscious payable half in scrip, 
of this latest and most spectacular The pension payments go into 
reach for .Utopia. effect 12 weeks after adoption of 

The old folks have learned by the amendment. The plan safeguards 
bitter experience not to trust the recipients against sharply rising 
politicians too much. In California, prices. Taking the price of consumer 
they are taking 110 chances with the goods in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
legislature. They have drafted their cisco for 1937 as the base, any in- 
statute in complete detail, under crease in price level shall be reflected 
the California initiative law, as a proportionately in the weekly pen- 
proposed constitutional amendment; sion payments, 
once adopted by a majority of the To be eligible for pension, one 
voters, the plan goes into effect au- must be a registered elector of Cali- 
tomatically. The amendment lists fornia, 50 years old or over, and not 
three sponsors of the plan by name, engaged in any gainful occupation, 
one of whom the governor must ap- Applicants are to be accq>ted on 
point immediatuy as administra- their own affidavit to this effect, 
tor, in full and sole command of the One must have been a legal resident 
plan's operation until a successor is of California for one year imme- 
elected in 1940. diately prior to the adoption of the 

The amendment, officially titled amendment; after adoption, one 
“The California State Retirement mutt reside in the state for five years 
Life Payments Act — 130 a Week to become eligible. A wife whose 
forLifi^*' is ptopo8|Ml to ensure “that husband #orla may qualify; both 
a proper distribution of goods, serv- mw qualffy if neither wori^ 
ices, conveniences and comforts shall Tc^maltt the tcrip more desindtl^ 
be accomplished without subtract- no| sdes can ^ cdlec^ .-’cm 
ing from the economic status of any merclumduiB bou^t witirit. Thiis 
person.'* theredj^q^tat^tti^huwe^ 

® /5(^f Sumj In€>^ itaEo /p M C. 

QrmpkU^ jS) 
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old scrip* on a Thursday night, will 
have to put a two-cent stamp on 
each dollar but the next day he can 
^ake a purchase without paying 
California’s three-cents-per-dollar 
sales tax. Individuals and businesses 
will be exempt from state income 
taxes on that portion of their in- 
come received in scrip. 

Banks are given preference as 
agencies for paying out the scrip; 
where a bank refuses, a merchant 
will be offered the opportunity. Fail- 
ing to obtain the services of either, 
a state agency will be set up in the 
neighborhood. The paying agency 
receives a commission of ten cents a 
week for each pensioner assigned to 
it, as well as a two percent Com- 
mission on all redemption stamps 
sold. Banks receiving scrip for de- 
posit may make a service charge of 
two cents per piece of scrip. 

That is the blueprint of what 
President Roosevelt, calls a short 
cut to Utopia. The idea is by no 
means new. In 1933 a bill calling 
for the issue of ^1,000,000,000 of 
this stamp tax money was intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Bank- 
head of Alabama and Representa- 
tive Pettengill of Indiana, the lat- 
ter a reactionary Democrat who 
thinks Roosevelt’s ideas are un- 
sound! A plan somewhat similar in 
princifde was tried in Alberta, Gin- 
ada, recently with disastrous results. 
Merchants refused, to accq}t this 
trick money at face value and the 
scheme collapsed. But.that doesn’t 
dbcourage California’s old folks. 


The California plan, like $0 many 
easy money pension^ schemes, is 
thoroughly unjust to those not shar- 
ing in the gratuities. California pro- 
poses to pay for enforce idleness 
to persons over 50, $ig 6 o a year 
each. If husband and wife don’t 
work, they have a life income of $60 
a week, $3120 a year. In our most 
prosperous year, 1929, according to 
the Brookings Institution, 42 per- 
cent of the families in the United 
States had less than $igoo a year 
income. 

When the scheme is in full swing, 
the state will have to raise a mini- 
mum of #780,000,000 a year — 
Arthur J. Altmeyer, chairman of 
the Federal Social Security Board, 
estimates it at #1,560,000,000, a tax 
of about #625 a year on every gain- 
fully employed person in the state. 
In addition there will be the ad- 
ministrative expense to redeem the 
scrip with actual cash. Most of this 
money will come from the stamps 
which merchants and others, who 
have received scrip from pension- 
ers, will affix to it. The haphazard, 
unfair stamp tax, paid by whoever 
happens to have a piece of scrip in 
his pocket on Thursday nig^t^ amounts 
to 104 percent a year. Thus the 
working people of California will be 
paying to support idle persons with 
incomes far above what most of the 
wag&oarners themselves receive for 
their labors! Social justice! 

California only has the fever more 
^tely than the rest of the country. 
In many states rosy pension schemes 
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have become the common coin with 
which frightened politicians bid for 
votes, corrupting our political stand- 
ards to a degree never before seen 
on a mass scale. Why did the three 
Republican Representatives in Maine 
endorse the Townsend plan? Why 
did sound young conservative Sen- 
ator Henry Cabot Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts spread honeyed words about 
it along his campaign trail? Why 
did the conservative Democrat, D. 
Worth Clark of Idaho, in his victo- 
rious campaign for the senatorial 
nomination, tell his constituents 
that he was ready to give it a trial? 
Why do politicians who are horri- 
fied at President Roosevelt’s mone- 
tary ^policies flirt with it? Simply 
because they fear the old folks’ 
punitive power. 

Alabama has copied the Califor- 
nia scheme. In Tennessee one of the 
candidates for governor is offering 
$20 a week. In Pennsylvania a pro- 
posal promises **$ 6 o after 6o.” Va- 
rious forms of the Townsend plan 
are gathering strength in Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina and even 
in the conservative states of New 
England. 

In Oklahoma a 130-a-week plan 
is competing with one offering ^100 
a month. Washington State is agi- 
tating a scheme and the only ques- 
tion is how much will be promised. 
Fifteen thousand North Dakota 
voters have signed petitions placing 


on the November ballot- a 140-a- 
month offer. In Texas, W. Lee 
O’Daniel, the candidate for^gover- 
nor, promises I35 a month, for whic' _ 
he says the money will be raised 
** somehow.” Arkansas has a pro- 
posal on its November ballot foi 
$50 a month to all over 60 who do 
not have an income that large. In 
Colorado a constitutional amend^^ 
ment promising ^45 a month was 
adopted, but the state has been un- 
able to meet the full payments con- 
tinuously and the pensions are sap- 
ping revenues from other necessary 
state activities. 

Such is the kind of runaway pen- 
sion politics being played by Capi- 
talizing upon the plight of many 
elderly persons and the justifiable 
concern with which they view the 
increasing tendency of industry to 
employ younger workers. The pro- 
portion of aged in our population is 
steadily rising. This, together with 
the reduced payrolls of the last ten 
years, makes the problem of secur- 
ity for the aged a real one. 

But already a beginning toward 
orderly handling of this problem 
has been made in the Social Secur- 
ity Act and more will be done — 
unless it is made impossible by 
reckless pension-mongering politi- 
cisMis who pander in fear to the 
crackpots and encourage the de- 
lusions of earnest victims who de- 
s^ve more faithful treatment. 



I93& CALIFORNIA’S SHORT CUT TO UTOPIA 

Part II 

"Not Really a Pension Plan but a 
New Economic System ” 

Condensed from The Forum 
Frank J. Taylor 

T o CALL the “J30-Every-Thurs- The steps by which the 1 1 mem- 

day” scheme a pension plan bers of the board of the California 
is a misnomer, as Roy G. Pension Plan emerged from obscur- 
Owens, its chief Messiah, readily ity, with expectations of becoming 
agrees. The ” 1 1 submerged person- the technological dictators of Cali- 
alities” who guide the movement fornia, are as fantastic as their 
are really shooting at social revolu- naive scheme for solving all social 
tion along technological lines. Their and economic troubles at one fell 
ultimate aim is production for use swoop. 

and abolition of prices, with ^cial Some time ago the Rev. Robert 
credit replacing money as we now Noble, a radio preacher, began ad- 
know it. vocating a pension of $ 2 $ every 

The pension plan is merely a Monday for people over 50. A firm 
means to an end. The old folks’ believer in Huey Long’s share-the- 
votes are necessary to make the wealth program. Noble invited lis- 
proposition a law. Hence it is only teners to mail him a penny a day to 
fair that they should be the first to promote the pension plan. He soon 
live in Utopia. With catchy slogans nad 12,000 dues-paying adherents, 
like “Easy Street for Weary Feet” For a year Noble carried on with- 
er “Ham and Eggs for Califor- out offering any concrete program, 
nians,” about 1,000,000 oldsters Then 40 “ business and professional 
have been lured to petition for the men” summoned him to a show- 
fantastic plan; 250,000 dues-paying down last October and insisted that 
members contribute a penny a day, he set up a board of directors. This 
providing a war chest of $2500 a he declined to do. They in turn den 
day for propaganda purposes; 700 dared him deposed, 
meetings are held every month all Two advertising men, Lawrence 
over California, spreading the Uto- and Willis Allen, assumed leader- 
pian dream like wildfire. Owens ship and announced over the radio 
asks but a vote, and in return offers that “ the people had revolted and 
Easy Street — paid for with the had taken over their own pension 
credit of the state. ' movement.” The promoters soon 

® Forum Puh, Co., Leuinpon Aoe,^ N, T, C, 

{the Forum^ Ntnemitr^ 
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found a pair of “engineer-econo- 
mists” — to lend authority to the 
scheme — in Roy G. Owens and 
Sherman J. Bainbridge. Owens had 
been a sales promoter for building 
materials concerns and vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the Lake- 
wood Engineering Co. of Chicago, 
which went bankrupt in 1920. He 
served six years as secretary of the 
American Manufacturers Export 
Association, lost that job, migrated 
in 1929 to California where his sole 
earnings, he says, have been from 
the WPA for services with a writ- 
ing project which was eventually 
abandoned. Sherman Bainbridge, a 
former actor who had been trained 
for the ministry, had worked as a 
spellbinder for the Townsend plan. 

Shortly after Owens and Bain- 
bridge became the key personalities 
of the pension plan, 5000 of Robert 
Noble’s followers switched to the 
new leadership. When the latter 
raised their sights from ^25 every 
Monday to $30 every Thursday, 
5000 more came over. By last Jan- 
uary there were 18,000 dues-paying 
followers. By June there were 100,000, 
and after the campaign broadcasts 
were extended to eight radio stations, 
contributions poured in regularly 
from a quarter of a million people. 

Most of the half million dollars 
collected since the first of the year 
by Treasurer Lenn W. Reynolds, a 
former garage operator, has come 
in the form of penny-suday dues. 
There are few anonymous contribu- 
tions because the old folks want 


their mites on record when the state 
starts distributing the $30 every 
Thursday. 

“Engineer-economist” Owens ha*^ 
skillfully drafted a plan to make 
the $ 2 ^ every Thursday seem plaus- 
ible — borrowing from Townsend- 
ism, Upton Sinclair’s Epic plan, and 
Utopian technocracy. The crux of 
his ^eme is “non-savable money”; 
his idea is to get as much scrip in 
circulation as quickly as possible so 
that the pensioners, will start buy- 
ing, the factories and farms begin 
humming. “All we want is to give 
the dollar a kick in the pants and 
start it circulating,” explains Bain- 
bridge. “This isn’t a charity plan. 
We’re just using the people over 50 
as a means of distributing credits 
for the benefit of the entire people.” 
This plan, according to the earnest 
Bainbridge, should even do away 
with taxes: “Taxes are a relic of the 
age of barbarism,” he states, “Why 
should I tax you? There’s enough 
for all of us to have all we want.” 

The realistic efiect of such a scheme 
may be judged by the fact that as 
soon as the state supreme court cer- 
tified the initiative petition for the 
November ballot, the market for 
state and municipal bonds took a 
taijspin. The Cdifornia Bankers 
Aijfsociation has already thrown 
down the gauntlet, announcing that 
all banks in the state will refuse to 
hudle the scrip. Even the vision- 
ary Dr. Townsend brands the $30- 
Every-Thursday scheme as utterly 
impractical. 
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Wealth cannot be created by 
merely taking from some people and 
giving to others. Somebody will have 
f'to provide the wealth that the idle 
old folk acquire through spending 
their scrip. That somebody will be 
every working person, every busi- 
ness man who has to buy stamps to 
. put on the scrip in his possession 
every Thursday. Some 800,000 
Californians over 50 could qualify 
for the “pension.” To redeem the 
scrip issued to them and to defray 
administrative expense, Califor- 
nia’s employed citizens will have to 
pay about a billion and a half dol- 
lars a year for stamps — a levy 
stigmatized by President Roqfievelt 
as a tax on the people least able to 
bear it, This gigantic tax is about 
double the amount Californians pay 
annually in federal, state and local 
taxes, and about one third of the 
present income of all persons in the 
state. 

The proposed amendment names 
Roy G. Owens, Will Kindig, a real 
estate promoter, and Joe Elliott, an 
employe in the state land office, as 
potential administrators. If the 
governor doesn’t offer the post to 
them, in the order named, within 
five days, Owens automatically be- 
comes administrator, and the others 
his assistants. Hie post will become 
in fact an economic dictatotdiip, 
re^nuble to ndther the legislature 
nor the governor. The administra- 
tor will have a ^700,000 fund for 
the establishment of the pension 
system. The act provides that this 


shall be cash from the state treas- 
ury, and not scrip. 

If, as skeptics say, the merchants 
balk at accepting scrip at face 
value — as happened in Alberta — 
and business comes to a standstill, 
the administrator is to take fToofioo 
and educate everybody to like it. 
If, as officials fear, the state goes 
broke because everybody buys scrip 
at a discount and pays taxes with 
it, all its bills can be paid in scrip. 
If, as the bankers say, the “hot 
money,” which by the end of the 
year will aggregate two and a half 
times all the currency in California, 
drives good money into hiding, the 
people can get along without cur- 
rency. 

As Owens puts it, “The pension 
plan is only an expedient until we 
can catch up with the technological 
trend. We call this a pension plan, 
when it’s not that at all but a new 
economic system. California is the 
best state in the union in which to 
originate it, but economics pays no 
attention to state lines. It will be- 
come national, and when it does, 
we can make the scrip legal tender.” 

If, as some legal authorities pre- 
dict, the Supreme Court declares 
the scrip unconstitutional — on the 
ground that only the federal gov- 
ernment may issue money — the 
act provides that the ^3o-£very- 
Thursday scrip may be paid in the 
coin of the realm. Mr. Owens has 
thought of everything. You have 
to, when you’re taking a short cut 
to Utopia. 



Definitions with a difference^ from **tbe DeviFs Dictionary** by Ambrose Bierce 


Epigrammatically Speaking 


Absurdity. A statement 
or belief manifestly in- 
consistent with one’s own 
opinion. 

Acquaintance. A per- 
son whom we know well 
enough to borrow from, 
but not well enough to 
lend to. A degree of friendship called 
slight when its object is poor or ob- 
scure, and intimate when he is rich or 
famous. 

Advice. The smallest current coin. 

Barometer. An ingenious instrument 
which indicates what kind of weather 
we are having. 

Bore. A person who talks when you 
wish him to listen. 

Cabbage. A familiar kitchen-garden 
vegetable about as lai^e and wise as a 
man’s head. 

Calamity. A plain reminder that the 
affairs of this life are not of our own 
ordering. Calamities are of two kinds: 
misfortune to ourselves, and good for- 
tune to others. 

CoNSui/F. To seek another’s approval of 
a course already decided on. 

Coward. One who in a perilous emer- 
gency thinks with his legs. 

Duty. That which sternly impels us 
in the direction of profit, along the line 
of desire. 

Edible. Good to eat, and wholesome 
to digest, as a worm to a toad, a toad 
to a snalM, a snake to a pig, a pig to a 
man, and a man to a worm. 


Education. That which 
discloses to the wise and 
disguises from the fool- 
ish their lack of under- 
standing. 

Egotist. A person of low 
taste, more interested in 
himself than in me. 

Fashion. A despot whom the wise ridi- 
cule and obey. • 

Funeral. A pageant whereby we at- 
test our respect for the dead by enrich- 
ing the undertaker, and strengthen our 
grief by an expenditure that deepens 
our groans and doubles our tears. 

Hospitality. The virtue which induces 
us to feed and lodge certain persons who 
are not in need of food and lodging. 

Lecturer. One with his hand in your 
pocket, his tongue in your ear and his 
faith in your patience. 

Litioation. a machine which you go 
into as a pig and come out of as a 
sausage. 

Noise. A stench in the ear. Undomesti- 
cated music. The chief product and au- 
thenticating sign of civilization. 

Patience. A minor form of despair, 
disguised as a virtue. 

Peace. In international affairs, a pe- 
riod of cheating between two perils 
of fighting. 

Politeness. The most acceptable hy- 
pocrisy. 


Revolution. In politics, an abrupt 
change in the form of misgovernment. 


.^MONG the series of epi- 
grams called ^be DeoiFs 
Dictionary are some of the 
most gorgeous wittidsms 
in the English Language. 

— H. L. Mencken 


® /o//, and piMUbcd by Albert & Charles' Boni, Ine^ 
ebW.sbSe^N.r.C. 



4lOtelia G>mpton denies that she has the 
recipe for greatness, but all her children 
have achieved distinction 

Mother of Comptons 

Condensed from The Scientific Monthly 
Milton S. Mayer 


H onorary degrees are sup- 
posed to signify achievement 
— sometimes achievement 
in science or the arts, sometimes 
(though seldom openly) the achieve- 
ment of the college in wheedling a 
new dormitory from a prosperous 
citizen. A few years ago Ohio’s his- 
toric Western College for ^{pmen 
bestowed a doctorate of laws for 
neither of these reasons. To a woman, 
youthful at 74, it awarded the LL.D. 
*'for outstanding achievement as 
wife and mother of Comptons.” 

The ceremony over, the new doc- 
tor hurried back to the welcome 
obscurity of an old frame house in 
Wooster, Ohio. Otelia Compton 
doesn’t want to be famous, and she 
isn’t. But her four children are. 

Those who extol the virtues of 
heredity may examine with profit 
the Compton family tree. The an- 
cestors of the first family of science 
were farmers and mechanics. The 
only one of them associated with 
scholarship was a carpenter who 
helped nail together the early build- 
ings of Princeton. There was no rea- 
son to predict that the union of 
Elias Compton and ^Otelia Augs- 


purger, two country schoolteachers, 
would produce columns in Wbcls 

mo. 

Yet Karl, their oldest son, is a dis- 
tinguished physicist, now president 
of the great scientific institution, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Mary, the second child, is 
principal of a missionary school in 
India and wife of the president of 
Allahabad Christian College; Wil- 
son, the third, is a noted economist 
and lawyer, and is general manager 
of theLumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; while Arthur, the ’*baby,” 
is, at 45, one of the immortals of 
science — winner of the Nobel Prize 
in Physics. 

How did it happen? The answer, 
according to the four famous Comp- 
tons, is contained in the old frame 
house in Wooster. Elias Compton 
was the beloved elder statesman of 
Ohio education; he taught philoso- 
phy at Wooster College for 45 years. 
But he always explained that he 
was just one of Otelia’s boys. All 
credit was hers. 

Otelia Compton, characteristically, 
denies that she has a recipe for rear- 
ing great men and women. She will 
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admit that her children are “worthy,” 
but what the world calls great has 
small significance for her. When 
Arthur won the world’s highest award 
in science, her first words were, “ I 
hope it doesn’t turn his head.” The 
only way I was able to pry her loose 
from her reticence was to get her 
into a good hot argument. 

There is nothing unfair about pick- 
ing an intellectual quarrel with this 
woman of 79; she is more than equal 
to it. She reads as ardently as any 
scholar. She thinks as nimbly as any 
logician. One day this summer, her 
children kidded her about getting 
old. It seems she forgot to take off 
her wrist watch. before her daily 
swim. 

Cornered in her kitchen, Otelia 
Compton simply had to admit that 
she knows something about mother- 
hood. There are her four children, 
with their total of 31 college and 
university degrees and their mem- 
berships in 39 learned societies. In 
addition, there are the hundreds of 
boys and girls whose lives Otelia 
Compton shaped during the 35 years 
she spent directing the Presbyterian 
Church’s two homes for the chil- 
dren of its missionaries. 

Her formula is so old it is new, so 
orthodox it is radical, so common- 
place that we have forgotten it and 
it startles us. “We usi^ the Bible 
and common sense,” she told me. 

Did she think her^ty important? 

That was easy for the descendant 
of Alsatian farmers. “If you mean 
the theory that worth is handed 


down in a blue bloodstream, I don’t 
think much of it. Lincoln’s 'hered- 
ity’ was nil. Dissolute kings and 
worthless descendants of our 'best 
families’ are pretty sad evidence. 
No, I’ve seen too many extraordi- 
nary men and women who were 
children of the common people to 
put much stock in that. 

“But there ts a kind of heredity 
that is all-important. That is the 
heredity of training. A child isn’t 
likely to learn good habits from his 
parents unless they learned them 
from /Mr parents. Call that envi- 
ronment if you want to, or environ- 
mental heredity. But it is something 
that is handed down from genera- 
tion to generation.” 

She feels strongly that too many 
Americans today are obsessed with 
the notion that their children “have- 
n’t got a chance.” “This denial of 
the reality of opportunity,” she said, 
“suggests a return to the medieval 
psychology of a permanently de- 
graded peasant class. Once parents 
decide their children haven’t got a 
chance, they are not likely to give 
them one. And the children, in turn, 
become imbued with this paralyz- 
ing attitude of futility.” 

Certainly the four young Comp- 
tons'would never have had a chance 
had their parents regarded limited 
meams as insuperable. Elias Comp- 
ton was earning $1400 a year while 
his wife was rearing four children 
andi maintaining the kind of home a 
college dommunity demands. The 
children all had their chores, but 
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household duties — and here is an 
ingredient of the Compton recipe 
— were never allowed to interfere 
either with school work or the recre- 
ation that develops healthy bodies 
and sportsmanship. 

If heredity is not the answer, I 
wanted to know, what is? 

. “The home.” 

“That's a pleasant platitude,” I 
said. 

“It's a- forgotten platitude,” she 
replied sharply. “The tragedy of 
American life is that the home is 
becoming incidental at a time when 
it is needed as never before. Parents 
forget that neither school nor the 
world can reform the finishedjprod- 
uct of a bad home. They forget that 
their children are their first respon- 
sibility. 

“The first thing parents must re- 
member is that their children are 
not likely to be any better than 
they are themselves. Mothers and 
fathers who wrangle and dissipate 
need not be surprised if their ob- 
servant young ones take after them. 
The next thing is that parents must 
obtain the confidence of their chil- 
dren in all things if they do not 
want to make strangers of them and 
have them go to the boyon the street 
corner for advice. Number three is 
that parents must explain to the 
child every action that affects him, 
even at the early age when parents 
believe, usually mistakenly,.that the 
child is incapable of understanding. 
Only thus will the child mature widi 
the sense that justice has been done 


him and develop the impulse to be 
just himself. 

“The mother or father who laughs 
at a youngster’s ‘foolish’ ideas for- 
gets that those ideas are not foolish 
to the child. When Arthur was 10 
. years old he wrote an essay taking 
issue with experts on why some 
elephants werethree-toedandothers 
five-toed. He brought it to me to 
read, and I had a hard time keeping 
from laughing. But I knew how seri- 
ously he took his ideas, so I sat down 
and worked on them with him.” 

Arthur — he of the Nobel Prize 
— was listening. “If you had laughed 
at me that day,” he interrupted, “I 
think you would have killed my 
interest in research.” 

“The reason why many parents 
laugh at their children,” Mrs. Comp- 
ton went on, “is that they have no 
interest in the child's affairs. It isn't 
enough to encourage the child; the 
parents must participate in his inter- 
ests. They must work with him, and 
if his interest turns out to be some- 
thing about which they know noth- 
ing it is their business to educate 
themselves. If they don't, the child 
will discover their ignorance and 
lose his respect for them.” 

When Karl Compton was 12, he 
wrote a “book” on Indian fighting. 
Mary was absorbed with linguistics. 
Wilson's devotion to the spitball 
made him the greatest coUege pitcher 
in the Middle West. Ari^ur, too, 
was a notable athlete, but his first 
love was astronomy. The combinsu 
tion of Indian fighting, linguistics. 
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the spitball, and astronomy might 
have driven a lesser woman to de- 
spair, but Otelia Compton mastered 
them all. 

When the four children were still 
under lo years of age their mother 
took them to the wilds of northern 
Michigan where they hewed a clear- 
ing and pitched a tent. There these 
urban-bred children learned simplic- 
ity and hard work. There they im- 
bibed, as the mother of Comptons 
would have every town child imbibe, 
of the unity and mystery of Nature. 

The boys all worked summers 
and in college, gaining priceless ex- 
perience; and they all had their 
own bank accounts, ‘‘not,” their 
mother explains, “because we wanted 
them to glorify money but because 
we wanted them to learn that money, 
however much or however little, 
should never be wasted.” 

Would she put hard work first in 
her lexicon ? Mrs. Compton thought 
a moment. “Yes,” she said, “I 
would. That is, hard work in the 
right direction. The child who has 
acquired such habits does not need 
anything else.” 

And what is the “right kind”’ of 
hard work? 

“The kind of work that is good 
in itself.” 

“What’s wrong with working for 
money?” I asked. 

The mother of Comptons ex- 
ploded. “Everything! To teach a 
child that money-making for the 
sake of money is worthy is to teach 
him that the only thing worth while 


is what the world calls success. 
That kind of success has nothing 
to do either with usefulness or hap- 
piness. Parents teach it and the 
schools teach it, and the result is 
an age that thinks that money 
means happiness. The man who 
lives for money never gets enough, 
and he thinks that that is why he 
isn’t happy. The real reason is that 
he has had the wrong goal of life 
set before him.” 

What did she mean by parents 
and schools “ teaching” that money 
is happiness? 

“I mean all this talk about ‘ca- 
reers’ and ‘practical’ training. Chil- 
dren should be taught how to think, 
and thinking isn’t always practical. 
Children should be encouraged to 
develop their natural bents and not 
forced to choose a ‘career.’ When 
our children were still in high school, 
a friend asked Elias what they were 
going to be. His answer was, ‘I 
haven’t asked them.’ Some of our 
neighbors thought we were silly 
when we bought Arthur a telescope 
and let him sit up all night study- 
ing the stars. It wasn’t ‘practical’.” 

Yet it was his “impractical” 
love of the stars that brought him 
the Njbbel’ Prize and something over 
|2o^Qbo( and in order that he might 
pursijke Us^c^ismic ray research, the 
Unii/fersit)ir of Chicago equipp^ a 
lioq^ooo laboratory for mm. . 

I thought of the four Gunptons 
and I wondered if “impractical” 
parents wereii’t perhaps the most 
practical. 



4L A grim story of six months in a 
German concentration camp 


The Nazis Got Me 

G)nden8ed from Collier’s, The National Weekly 
As told to Samuel 7 *. Williamson 

The editors of Collier’s withhold the narrator's 
name but have verified his story 


T WO WORDS, spoken carelessly 
in private to one I thought 
was a sympathetic friend, 
doomed me to seven months of 
Nazi terror. They cost me my nerve, 
40 pounds in weight, and the right 
ever again to set foot in my native 
land. 

While visiting my wife’s sifter in 
Coblenz, I met an elderly woman 
who clicked her. tongue sympathet- 
ically when she heard that my wife 
and I planned to begin life over 
again in America. 1 had made good 
money as a radio singer but recently 
the Goebbels propaganda ofEce had . 
refused me an actor’s permit — one 
of my grandparents was so lacking 
in foresight 75 years ago as to marry 
a Jew. 

‘’It’s too bad,” sighed my sister- 
in-law’s caller, “that you lost your 
job. You sang nicely — nothing but 
good German songs.” She glanced 
at the wall, then pointed with a 
half-smile to a photograph of Hitler 
with Julius Streicher, Germany’s 
most fanatical Jew-baiter. . 

“That actor!” I exclaimed bit- 
terly. That was all. 

Six days later and4o6 miles away, 


in our home in Munich, my wife 
and I were awakened very early in 
the morning by insistent pounding 
on the door. I opened it, and there 
stood two plain-clothes men. 

“Get dressed and come with us,” 
they barked. 

“Why?” 

“None of your business!” 

I tried to reassure my wife, tell- 
ing her I’d be back in an hour or so. 
But that’s the last I saw of her for 
seven months. At headquarters I 
discovered that the old woman who 
seemed so sorry for me was what we 
called a “200-percent Nazi.” She 
had felt it her duty to tell the secret 
political police about my sneering 
remark. 

During the next ten days I saw 
the cheerless inside of four of Mu- 
nich’s swarming jails, prisons where 
cells meant for seven held 20. One 
day r voiced to my cellmates the 
question that was constantly in my 
mind: when would I be brought to 
trial? 

“Trial!” repeated one man who 
looked like a ghost. “I’ve been here 
two years waiting for trial. I was 
unemployed for a year until I was 
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enrolled in a labor battalion. Then 
they said they found a communist 
newspaper in my kit and sent me 
here. But I never saw that paper. I 
never had it, I tell you! Two years 
here without trial — *’ 

We had to sit on him. He was 
making too much noise. 

Another prisoner wore the black 
breeches of the Scbiitzstajffely the 
most Nazi of Nazi units. He had 
been a guard at Dachau, the dread 
concentration camp outside Munich. 
Those who were released from there 
were broken men with terror in 
their eyes, pledged on pain of fur- 
ther imprisonment Jiot to tell their 
experiences. The boy in the black 
breeches was in the Munich jail 
for two years because he gave two 
cigarettes to a Dachau prisoner. 

On the nth day guards herded a 
dozen of us into a windowless omni- 
bus. Where were we going? Perhaps 
to trial? Each prisoner was locked 
in a tiny cell barely large enough in 
which to sit. Slits in the side gave 
ventilation and a chance to peep 
out. About an hour from the city 
I saw a roadside sign flash by. 
Dachau! 

The camp is surrounded by a 
high wall, studded with machine- 
gun towers. Within the wall is a 
heavy wire fence charged with 
high-voltage electricity. Behind that 
are two wooden fences, the space 
between them being so-called neu- 
tral ground; to be seen there means 
death by a stream of machine-gun 
bullets. 


Behind these escape-proof barri- 
cades are barracks lodging more 
than 3000 political prisoners whose 
ages range from 19. to 70 — Com- 
munists, Socialists, Jews, priests and 
back-slid Nazis. Segregated 'into 
companies of about 100 men, they 
are guarded by hard-boiled, 200- 
percent Nazis, mostly between 18 
and 20 years old — young enough 
to have grown up in the cause. 
They are armed with guns and 
bayonets, but their real weapons 
are kicks. 

I was assigned to a company of 
the most dismal, unhappy men I 
had ever seen. They had been law- 
yers, doctors, former officials — 
men of education and among Ger- 
many’s best. Now, depressed and 
silent, without hope, they were 
walking dead, men without souls. 

‘*How long have you been here ? ” 
I asked one of them. The man 
looked at me with expressionless 
eyes and turned away. I spoke to 
another. Again the expressionless 
eyes and he, too, turned away with- 
out a word. 

A third brushing by me mut- 
tered, "Watch yourself, boy! Talk^ 
ing now means trouble and plenty 
of it. rU see you later/’ 

waa my welcome by my 
new pomraifj^. Before long I, too, 
shunn^ newcomers, suspicious that 
they' might !». stool pi«ons. Most 
of us had landed in Dachau be- 
cause a carelcns remark, like mine,, 
was repeated. 

The man who w:arned me not to 
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talk was assigned to show me how 
to arrange my bedding and locker. 

“ Do everything exactly as you're 
told,” he advised. “If you don’t, 
they’ll put you in the darkroom 
solitary confinement; bread and 
water, in a room with no light, no 
heat and a guard with a big whip.” 

Our day began at five a.m. 
Breakfast consisted of one cup of 
“coffee” and a little black bread. 
At 5:30 came roll call and assign- 
ment of the day’s work. Invariably 
one of the three Jewish companies 
was detailed to clean the camp 
latrines. A prisoner whose work did 
not please a guard might be kicked 
into one of the open privies. Strtnge 
things, those Aryan laws; my one 
Jewish grandparent prevented me 
from earning my living in Germany 
as an Aryan, but, having only one 
quarter Jewish blood, I did not 
have to clean camp latrines. 

The prisoners marched off to 
work at six — usually to stand 
knee-deep in mud clearing swamps, 
or to back-breaking labor on rock 
piles. It made no difference whether 
a political prisoner was 19 or 70; 
if the camp doctor found him capa- 
ble of hard labor, he was put at it. 
Sometimes the older men dropped 
in them tracks. They were carried 
back to camp and we saw them no 
more. 

Fifteen armed guards watched 
each company. If I didn’t move 
fast enough to suit thra a guard 
would go behind m^ dehver a q>ioe- 
rocking kick and roar “Marscbl 


Marscb!” And I marched. How of- 
ten did this happen? So many times 
I can’t remember. Had it been once, 
it would have been a vivid memory, 
but I got used to it, and us^ to 
seeing others get th6 boot. 

At noon we returned to camp for 
lunch. Watery vegetable stew and 
black bread. We heard that meat 
was in the stew. I never saw any. 

Half an hour later came inspec- 
tion. The slightest disarray usually 
meant a day or two in the “dark- 
room.” 

That was our universal fear- Men 
who c^e back from it did not talk, 
but upon their bare backs I saw 
welts caused by learning National 
Socialism from a whip. Ignorance 
of what happened there gave soli- 
tary confinement an even greater 
dread. 

Afternoons until four were de- 
voted to “exercise in the Prussian 
manner.” Companies marched or 
half-trotted over the exercise Platz, 
and at the command “Down!” 
every man fell forward on his face. 
Up and over a^an.**MarsM Mancie" 

During this pastime came long 
intervals not for rest but for in- 
struction, while standing in rigid 
formation, in the virtues of National 
Socialism and how to behave in the 
Third Reich. 

At four we were back in the bar- 
racks for supper: black bread and 
vegetable stew. At five came ar.Jhee 
hour out of doors, followed by aj^ 
other inside. For two hours a da)^ - 
we could talk. But conversation 
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was cautious. Weeks passed before 
occupants of neighboring bunks and 
I had sufficient mutual confidence 
to speak freely. We rarely knew the 
full names of our fellow prisoners. 
It was not healthy to know them, 
or too much about anything that 
went on at Dachau. Men who 
seemed to know much were taken 
away — where or for what we never 
learned. Spirits crushed, living in 
constant dread, preyed upon by 
unknown fears, we hadn't much de- 
sire to talk. 

Free for two hours! For what? 
Tobacco, books and magazines were 
forbidden. We had only Hitler's 
Fd/kiscber Beobacbter to read, the 
most propaganda-ridden of all Nazi 
house organs. Once a month we 
were given one sheet of notepaper 
on which to write a closely super- 
vised letter home. Once a month a 
censored letter was allowed in from 
outside. Long black streaks on my 
wife's letters blotted out reports of 
what our families were doing to get 
me out of camp. For six months 1 
never knew whether I had been 
condemned without trial, or how 
long I was to remain prisoner. 

The unknown preyed upon my 
morale as it did upon the others'. 
Here were 3000 men, possessing 
some of the best independent minds 
in Germany. Everything that might 
occupy those minds was calculat- 
ingly withheld. We were treated 
like dumb, driven cattle; and to be 
broken to dumb, driven cattle’s 
spirit and reactions was what we 


were there for. Dachau meant men- 
tal death. What ambition we had 
left was fixed upon one object: to 
be on our best behavior in the hope 
of being released earlier. 

And so, at seven, to bed. Ten 
hours in bed may sound like luxury. 
In reality they were torture for 
most of us couldn’t sleep. Night 
after night we lay in the dark 
thinking, whispering our hopes and 
fears to each other. The wildest 
rumors swept through the barracks. 
Goering had comrftitted suicide; 
Hitler was assas*sinated and we 
would be set at liberty next Satur- 
day! 

Some tortured souls managed to 
die by their own hands. One pris- 
oner on kitchen detail secreted a 
piece of tin, slashed his wrists and 
bled quietly and happily to death 
in his bunk. Others knotted a few 
rags together, went out to the la- 
trines and hung themselves in the 
dark. 

Thus six months dragged by, day 
slowly following day with the same 
brutd routine, until the time when 
I was led from the barracks to the 
windowless omnibus that had brought 
me from Munich. I was given nei- 
ther reason nor destination and still 
no Word about a trial. Finally a 
train took me to Coblenz where» 
after a month of solitary confine- 
ment, I WHS taken into court. ^ 

My grieifous crime against &e 
German pepple was unfolded be- 
fore three judges by the State's 
Attorney and confirmed by the old 
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woman who called upon my sister- 
in-law that afternoon ages before. 
One of the courtroom doors was 
ajar, and there stood my wife! 
They wouldn’t let her come in, but 
during the 45 minutes my lawyer 
addressed the court we looked at 
each other, she tense and drawn and 
I a mental wreck of 95 pounds. 

The judges found me gujlty and 
sentenced me to four months’ im- 
prisonment, to be deducted from 
the time served while awaiting trial. 

I was free! But before being re- 
leased I had to sign a pledge: ''What- 
ever I have seen in a concentration 
camp or a prison I shall keep secret 


from the outside world. Violation 
of this pledge will be punished by 
imprisonment in a Reich peniten- 
tiary.” 

My wife and I moved to Bremen 
in order to lose no time after getting 
our passports for America. Finally 
they were issued, on condition that 
I never seek to re-enter Germany. 

Even now when my wife and I 
are mth friends in a restaurant, I 
am jumpy when anything is said 
about Nazi Gerinany and I lower my 
voice lest I be overheard. I, cannot 
yet realize that I am in a country 
where 1 may say what I please. 


l!he Short *Day of Science 

in the Jhng jNfe of <iMan fY^ 7'" 

^ ® grandfathers much more than 

did theirs from the life of 2000 years before. To dramatize the recent 
increase in the rate of scientific progress, let us compress the time scale 
a millionfold. This means that a year ago the first men learned to use 
certain odd-shaped sticks and stones as tools and weapons. Speech 
appeared. Then, only last week, someone developed the art of skillfully 
shaping stones to meet his needs. Day before yesterday man was suf- 
ficiendy an artist to use simplified pictures as symbolic writing. Yester- 
day the alphabet was intr^uced. Bronze was the metal most used. 
Yesterday afternoon the Greeks were developing their brilliant art and 
science. Last midnight Rome fell, hiding for several hours the values of 
civilized life. Galileo observed his falling bodies at 8:15 this morning. 
By 10 o’clock die first practical steam engine was being built At ii 
Faraday’s law of electromagnetism was developed, which by 11:30 had 
given us the tel^raph, electric power, the telephone and incandescent 
electric light At XI^o X rays were cUscovered by Roentgen, followed 
quickly by radium and wireless telqpraphy. Only 15 minutes ago the 
automobile came into general use. Air mail has been carried for hardly 
five minutes. And not until a minute ago have we had world-wide 
broadcasts by short-wave radio. —Arthur H. Comptou in Seiento 



€l The role of reason in the 
making of America 


Notes on the Birth of the Nation 

Condensed from Ladies’ Home Journal 
Dorothy Thompson 

Well-known journalist and author who has been contributing 
a series of editorials to the Ladies* Home Journal 

O URCHiLDREN, it seems tome, they were men of extraordinary 
I learn the history of events, abilities, who towered so high above 
but are woefully unversed the level of their times, and most 
in the history of thought. Many of times since, that they commanded 
them are now taught to interpret the respect of the whole civilized 
history from the standpoint of the world, despite the fact that they 
characters or material condition of were citizens of a still uncouth and 
the men who set events in motion; unformed country, 
thus the Constitution of the United They were men of exceptional 
States is read by some wholly in the mental capacity and deep culture, 
light of the economic status of the familiar with the history, constitu- 
men who framed it, the presump- tions and political experiences of 
tion being that if they were well-to- most preceding civilizations. They 
do, they were incapable of disinter- devoted the most exacting reason- 
ested thinking, and only concerned ing to the Constitution which they 
with making a form of government worked out and defended. Hamil- 
protective of their own kind. The ton, Madison, Monroe, Franklin, 
result of this kind of teaching is to Adams, John Jay were men who 
diminish all respect for intellect, had applied their minds to the ques- 
reason and experience. tion or how republics were born; 

Yet the form of government that what threats existed internally and 
came into being on this continent externally to destroy them; what 
at the end of the i8th century was conditions were favorable to their 
the product of an age of reason, and survival. They knew all about the 
was devised by one of the most ex- "'class struggle’’; they knew all about 
traordinary groups of men ever fasqsm and its causes, although they 
gathered together in any country called it by another name. They set 
at any time. They were, in the most out to make a free federal state; and 
precise sense of the term, aristocrats, in doing so they definitely rejected 
By this I do not mean that they pure democracy, and for a clearly 
were rich and highly born, but that seen reason: They knew that every 
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attempt at pure democracy in the 
history of the world had quickly de- 
generated into tyranny. 

It is important to be clear on this 
point, because words are used these 
days with extreme looseness. Since 
the last election, for instance, our 
form of government has been said 
to be one of majority rule, and we 
are told that anything the majority 
wants to do is justified uAder our 
system. Yet James Madison wrote 
in 1787 that one of the great dan- 
gers to popular government lies in 
the fact “that measures are often 
decided not according to the rules 
of justice and the rights of the minor 
party but by the superior forcife of 
an interested and overbearing ma- 
jority. It must be concluded that a 
pure democracy can admit of no 
cure for the evils of faction. A com- 
mon passion or interest will, in al- 
most every case, be felt by the ma- 
jority; and there is nothing to check 
the inducements to sacrifice the 
weaker party. Hence it is that such 
democracies have ever been specta- 
cles of turbulence and contention 
. . . and have, in general, been as 
short in their lives as they have 
been violent in their deaths.” 

To guard against usurpation by 
a manj an oligarchy or a ma- 
jority, they planned a division of 
the powers of government. They 
knew that this would not promote 
the greatest possible efficiency; they 
knew that benevolent tyrannies — 
of which we have so many modern 
equivalents — are far more efficient 


and often enjoy immense popular 
favor. But they also knew that tyr- 
annies, benevolent or otherwise, sel- 
dom survive the lives of their found- 
ers. And like all great political 
thinkers from Plato to the present 
day, they were convinced that from 
the viewpoint of man's dignity, prog- 
ress and ultimate well-being, tyr- 
anny, however benevolent, is of all 
forms of government the very worst. 
And man's dignity, his spiritual role 
on earth, concern^ them. For this 
reason, these extraordinary men not 
only divided the powers of govern- 
ment but set definite limits to those 
powers, reserving whole spheres of 
life into which government might 
not penetrate at all. This, in fact, 
was one of their leading contribu- 
tions to human freedom. 

They were extremdy realistic men. 
They knew that man is a creature 
of passions, self-interest, aggressive- 
ness and credulity. Nevertheless 
they believed that there is a politi- 
cal solvent. They did not believe 
that ail men are creatures of blind 
forces, economic or biological, and 
wholly determined by whether they 
are poor or rich, or belong to this or 
that race. They believ^ passion- 
ately in man's capacity for reason, 
and in the duty of government to 
appeal to reason. 

If one compares the tone of pub- 
lic debate today with the tone of 
debate over the acceptance of the 
Constitution, one is amazed at how 
the level has fallen. The issue at 
stake in 1787 was one of the great- 
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est in human history. It was, essen- 
tially, whether the United States 
should become, like Europe, an ag- 
glomeration of independent states, 
with separate tariffs and armies, 
or whether it should be one nation. 
The country was suffering from 
“popular convxilsions, from dissen- 
sion among the states and from the 
actual invasion of foreign arms.’’ 
Yet, in presenting the national 
cause to the people, John Jay said: 

“This plan is only recommended^ 
not imposed, yet let it be remem- 
bered that it is neither recom- 
mended to blind approbation nor to 
blind reprobation; but to that se- 
date and candid consideration 
which the magnitude and impor- 
tance of the subject demand.” 

Our government, then, was founded 
on a belief in principle, embodied 
in law and in the processes of 
human reason and deliberation; it 
attempted to keep a balance be- 
tween factional interests; to pro- 
vide checks against usurpations, 
whether by individuals, by oligarch- 
ies of the rich or even by majori- 
ties of the poor; and to leave in 
society itself a large area for volun- 
tary action, whether by individuals 
or by groups of them. 

Hamilton, Madison and John Jay 
defended the new Constitution in a 
series of 85 editorials published in 
the newspapers of the time. To- 
gether they constitute Federal- 
isty probably the greatest treatise 
on government which had appeared 
in the world since Aristotle’s Folu 


tics — with which, incidentally, the 
defenders of the Constitution shewed 
themselves thoroughly familiar. It 
is perfectly amazing to me that an 
American boy or girl can graduate 
today from an American university 
without ever having had thoroughly 
to study these American docu- 
ments. The mere fact that this is so 
is evidence of how little we care 
about thought and its history. 

When we read in the newspapers 
that a high official in^ German edu- 
cational life asserts that the Ger- 
man people are no longer interested 
in truth, for the sake of truth, but 
acknowledge as truth only that 
which serves the interests of the 
Nazi state, we are hearing a bar- 
barous statement. When we see 
governments offering no more rea- 
son for their actions than that a 
Hitler, a Stalin or a Mussolini de- 
mands them, or, as we now hear 
at home, that the majority has 
given a blanket mandate, we are 
also listening to barbarian voices. 

For intellect, reason and experi- 
ence furnish the only guides which 
civilized man has ever had, indi- 
vidually or collectively, in his 
course through this world. Without 
recourse to them, we live without 
any standards. It is unavailing to 
point to our technical progress, our 
magnificent roads and factories, 
as proof that we are civilized. These 
may be only the remnants of a civi- 
lization already in decay; they are 
not, of themselves, a guaranty 
against a new flood of barbarism. 



To the Ladies 

Excerpts from a regular department in Liberty 

Princess Alexandra Kropotkin 


AT HER country cottage Helen Hayes 
maintains a unique shooting gal- 
lery. All the targets are portraits of 
well-known drama critics. Helen and 
her theatrical friends enjoy taking pot 
shots at life-sized likenesses of Burns 
Mantle, George Jean Nathan, John 
Anderson, et aL 

J USTIFIED USE of the anonymous note 
as a weapon of social defense has 
been adopted in my neighborhood 
by some wives who suffer a mutual 
inability to make their husbands get 
haircuts. These women now sencl^un- 
signed postcards every two weeks to 
their husbands’ business offices — 
postcards with big red letters publicly 
displaying the command: Get your 

HAIR CUT. 

O ne evening recently, when a lady 
wearing a perfect dream of a little 
black hat with a red feather in it entered 
the dining room of Maxim’s famous 
old restaurant in Paris, a spontaneous 
rattle of handclapping broke out. She 
wasn’t a mannequin; there was no 
fashion show going on. She was just an 
incidental lady in an exquisitely dis- 
tinguished hat. The people at the other 
tables were strangers to her, but they 
couldn’t help showing their apprecia- 
tion, so they sat back and applauded 
as though they were at a theater. 

«Tqu>R YEARS,” Lillian Gish says, 

JL rehearsed my emotional lines in a 
pitch-dark room, with someone listen- 
ing outside the door. I couldn't see a 


thing; there were no distractions. 1 
trained myself to let my voice alone 
bring out every shade of the thought 1 
was trying to put over. If the listener 
outside the door failed to get it — I 
went on trying.” 

O. S.^AN Dine is a man who can’t be 
^ fooled. He writes detective stories. 
He knows dogs. 

Mr. Van Dine had a blue-ribbon 
terrier named Scotty. Scotty ate break- 
fast with Mr. Van Dine every morning. 
One morning he didn’t show up. Mr. 
Van Dine went to look for him, and 
found a man’s footprints in the yard. 
”That man snatched my dog,” said 
Mr. Van Dine. 

He measured the footprints to a 
thousandth of an inch. Took plaster 
casts of them. Swore he’d catch the 
thief if it kept him sleuthing until 
doomsday! Late that afternoon Mr. 
Van Dine heard a howling and a yowl- 
ing under his tool shed. Discovered his 
dog wedged in there hunting a rat. 

What about the mysterious foot- 
rints in the yard? Mr. Van Dine, 
y painstaking comparative measure- 
ments, determined that they were his 
own footprints. That’s the end of this 
detective story. 

«rv^WENTY DOLLARS for silk stockings, 

JL warm slippers, and a pair of rubber 
anklets . . . $7.$ to buy a purple 
dress . . . $ioo for surgical books and 
instruments. ...” A woman with an 
understanding heart — Corra Harris, 
the writer — left the above bequests 
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in her will to two elderly ladies and a 
country doctor. They had long been 
yearning for just those things and had 
never quite been able to afford them. 

To me it is a remarkable will. All 
the world over there are millions of 


men and women who lack eternally 
the few dollars needed to gratify some 
heartfelt desire — some trivial want 
or some caprice of the soul which would 
nevertheless bring them new courage 
and new spiritual dignity. 


Initial Complaint 

Stephen Leacock, S.A^S., A.A.A.* 


1 ADMIT that this is the age of brevity; 

we have no time to say telephone^ 
debutante^ cinematography automobile: 
we phone an invitation to the movies 
and our debs ride in cars. But when it 
comes to cutting out words altogether 
and falling back on letters, it is time 
to ask where we are ^‘at.” Is it really 
O.K. to talk about the C.I.O.? And is a 
man a D.F. if he can’t remember what 
theO.GP.U. is? 

Our grandfathers knew nothing of 
this haste. If they founded a farmers’ 
society, they called it the Oro Town* 
ship Agricultural Fall Fair and Flower 
Show Association, and the more often 
they said it the better they liked it. But 
nowadays three or more people no 
sooner get together than they fuse 
themselves with the Alphabet. 

The Great War started it. Before 
then, business used it, but not too 
much: people signed I.O.U.’s or had to 
pay C.O.D., and things were sent 
F.O.B., though no one else knew what 
it meant. We spoke of the Y.M.C.A. 
and the U.S.A. But in wartime at the 
front, if a man took time to say ** Gen- 
eral Headquarters” he might get shot 
before he finished, whereas if he said 
G.H.Q. he still had a chance for life. 


When the soldiers came back they were 
all talking about G.H.Q. and the C.O. 
and who gave the D.S.O. to the V.A.D. 
Naturally we imitated them. Now the 
Alphabet has invaded our government 
administration, overwhelmed business 
and labor organizations and threatens 
to submerge private life. We are getting 
so accustomed to it that things written 
out seem needlessly prolix; and if we 
want to keep our history alive, it will 
have to be rewritten. A new outline of 
history will contain an account of the 
American Revolution (A.R.) as follows: 

Signing or the D.O.I. and the 
Birth or the U.S.A. 

The excttement over the S.A. and 
the B.T.P. (Stamp Act and Boston Tea 
Party) soon led to open resistance. The 
battle of B.H., outside Boston, was fol- 
lowed by the appointment of G.W. as 
C.I.C. of the C.A., and a congress of 
delegates (F.O.B. Philadelphia) signed 
on July 4, 1776, the famous D.O.I. writ- 
ten by T.J. The stubborn K.O.E. - 
Ga-rrefus^ all conciliation, looking 
upon G.W. as P.E. N0.1 of his Em- 
pire.’ The war ended at Yorktown and 
Ga recognized the 1 . 0 .U.SA. G.W. 
became the first P.O.U.S. and was recog- 
nized in history as the F.O.H.C. 

— Bttkr Engtitl^ 


*Self'Appointed Secretary^ Anti-Alphabet Associatioii. 



Churchmen Crusade Against Capitalism 

Condensed from The American Magazine 
Arthur Bartlett 


I N November my church is going 
to take a vote. We are going 
to decide whether or not the 
profit system is Christian — whether 
America ought to keep on under 
capitalism. 

For a crusade against capitalism 
has arisen within the Protestant 
churches, and the million members 
of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian churches will be asked to ex- 
press their opinions on it. This will 
be the first time that the whole 
membership of a denomination has 
been polled; but in almost every 
Protestant denomination the battle 
lines are being drawn. 

A few months ago I heard one of 
New York’s most widely known 
Methodist preachers, the Rev. Dr. 
Christian F. Reisner, say: have 
been attending our annual confer- 
ence this week. It was a fight — a 
real fight. But we finally won, 
thank God, even if by only a few 
votes. The radicals wanted us to 
endorse everything short of Com- 
munism itself.” 

The conference debate, he told 
me later, came over a Social Service 
Commission report which, among 
other things, asked the delegates to 
condemn our economic system as 
” selfish” and advocate a ” sharing” 
system instead. He said j^at when 


he proposed to add, ”We also un- 
reservedly condemn the dictator 
Stalin and his murderous system in 
Russia,” the proponents of the 
other resolutions were quite reluc- 
tant to accept it. 

”The point is,” said Dr. Reisner, 
'^that behind these proposals, what- 
ever their high-mindedness, is a 
definite political movement, and I 
think it takes attention away from 
the true spiritual nature of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Since then I have visited many 
different churches and talked with 
all sorts of people in various de- 
nominations. There is a strong and 
growing minority group in the 
churches devoting itself to the rev- 
olutionary task of abolishing the 
capitalistic system. A much larger, 
more moderate group — perhaps a 
majority — believes it the duty of 
the church to look at the capital- 
istic system with a critical eye and 
to preach the ” Social Gospd,” 
aimed at an eventual Christian 
commonwealth in which the motive 
of selfish gain will be eliminated. 
The rest still hold to the old theory 
that the church should interest it- 
self in individuals, not systems — 
that you and I, not the setup under 
which we live, should be held re- 
sponsible for greed and selfishness. 


CmmllPuk, Cbb, jrjB Park N. T. C 
iXte American Magmanc^ Sepumktr^ 
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The headway the anti-capitalistic 
movement is now making was im- 
pressed on me when I asked the 
wife of a banker what she thought 
of this trend in the churches. Said 
she: '"Well, I suppose to be a really 
complete Christian you have to be 
a Socialist.” 

Actually, that lady is a conserva- 
tive Republican, active in politics 
and in the Episcopal Church. "Then 
you don’t consider yourself a good 
Christian?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders: 
"Sometimes I wonder.” 

Here surely was something new. 
Ten years ago, such a woman would 
have had no doubt that she was a 
Christian. But now, because she 
could not be a Socialist, she won- 
dered about it. The test of Chris- 
tianity had changed in her church. 

The last time I heard her rector 
preach he quoted Bishop Edward 
L. Parsons, of California, as saying: 
"Under the present order, business 
must be conducted for profit. The 
only way out is a social order which 
increasingly eliminates the profit 
motive. There are many hateful 
things about Russian Communism, 
but there is something wholesome 
in a society in which youth is 
brought up to serve the community 
rather than to seek success in the 
form in which we commonly think 
of it in America today.” 

Bishop Parsons is president of 
the Church League for Industrial 
Democracy. This league of Episco- 
palians is in the forefront of the 


crusade against the profit system, 
together with the Methodist ^Fed- 
eration for Social Service and the 
United Christian Council for De- 
mocracy. The latter is drawn from 
numerous denominations: the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed, Baptist, 
Community, Congregational, Dis- 
ciples, Presbyterian, and Unitarian. 

Many conservatives in the churches 
call these organizations Red. I de- 
cided to see what the leaders of the 
movement had to say about it. At 
the office of the Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service, in New 
York, I talked with the Rev. 
Charles C. Webber, field secretary. 
He handed me a leaflet describing 
his group: "An organization which 
rejects the method of the struggle 
for profit as the economic base for 
society; which seeks to replace it 
with social economic planning in 
order to develop a society without 
class distinctions and privileges.” 

"Of course,” he said, "we have 
certain ideas in common with Com- 
munists and Socialists. But that 
does not make us either one or the 
other. We are Christians, working 
toward social change.” 

Mr. Webber explained that his 
organization is financed by the mem- 
bership. "We don’t get one cent 
from the church body.” 

I glanced through the leaflets and 
pamphlets which were stacked in 
large piles along one wall. One 
leaflet read: 

'’Have you lost your job^ Have you 
had to take an income cut? Is your 
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child through school, and now can't get 
a job? Have you lost your savings? Has 
your mortgage been foreclosed? Has 
none of these things happened to you? 
Do you feel certain that it won'tt Do you 
realize that back of what has happened 
to you, to millions, is that the profit sys^ 
tern bos broken down?*' 

Mr. Webber told me that of the 
*3000 members of his organization, 
about 2500 are ministers — which 
is one out of every six Methodist 
Episcopal ministers in the United 
States. 

*‘Does that mean that they all 
agree with your program ? ’* I asked. 

'‘Not necessarily,” he said, and 
referred to one of the leaflets. Un- 
der the heading, “Who Are Wel- 
come,” it said: “Those who want to 
go in the general direction indi- 
cated by our program. Also, those 
who know that something is seri- 
ously wrong, but are not quite sure 
what, and therefore do not know 
what to do about it.” 

Obviously there is plenty of room 
for opposition and for a wide scale 
^of in-between opinions. And that is 
exactly the situation, although the 
most active opposition seems to be 
among laymen, rather than among 
the clergy. A Conference of Meth- 
odistLaymen,withArthurM.Hyde, 
former ^cretary of Agriculture, as 
one of its leaders, has been formed 
to combat the ideas of the Federation. 

One church in the Eastern New 
York Methodist Conference, which 
is headed by the president of the 
Federation, Bishop Francib J. Mc- 
Connell, refused recently to accept 


a pastor assigned to it, on the 
ground that he was too radical. One 
of the opposing laymen told me: 

“We are primarily afraid of the 
influence these men will have on 
our children. A minister is entitled 
to his own political and social views, 
like anybody else. If he tells me 
that the will of God coincides with 
his particular political notions, Tm 
tough-minded enough not to be- 
lieve him. But I don’t see why I 
should teach my children that the 
will of God is all-important, and 
then have them taught in Sunday 
school and Epworth League meet- 
ings that the will of God is Social- 
istic.” 

A small manufacturer told me: 
“When I first heard about what 
some of these fellows are preaching 
I quit going to church, and quit 
giving anything to it. And I know 
a lot of other men who did, too. Our 
pastor finally talked me into com- 
ing back. He is sound and all right, 
and I saw that I was wrong in 
bucking the whole church just be- 
cause of a few wild-eyed radicals in 
it. But I can tell you that if they 
put one of those fellows in our 
pulpit I wouldn’t give the church a 
cent. Why should I finance some- 
body to pull my house down?” 

So the battle rages among the 
Methodists; and in other denomi- 
nations it is much the same. 

The Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, the Episcopalian 
organization, has stirred up strenu- 
ous opposition. Not long ago Bishop 
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William T. Manning of New York 
publicly disclaimed its members, 
saying they were not representa- 
tive of the church as a whole; and a 
Church Layman’s Association has 
been formed to oppose them. At 
present the League has 2861 mem- 
bers, of whom 486 are ministers and 
29 are bishops. 

The United Christian Council 
for Democracy is still in the process 
of being formed in several of its 
denominational branches. Its creed 
is virtually the same as those of the 
Methodist and Episcopal groups, 
both of which are allied with it. 
“We reject,” it says, “the profit- 
seeking economy and the capital- 
istic way of life, with its private 
ownership of the things upon which 
the lives of all depend.” 

Discussing it with a minister from 
Ohio, he said, “I’m just an average 
American minister in an average 
American town. I’m no hidebound 
reactionary. Sometimes I preach 
old-fashioned personal religion, and 
sometimes I preach what they call 
the Social Gospel. I’m all for any 
sensible steps that can be taken to 
make conditions better. I voted for 
the New DeM^ ^nd would again. 
But when it comes to turning the 
whole system upside down, I balk; 
and I hate to see so many other 
ministers veering off that way.” 

Recently, in a small New Eng- 
land town, I asked the minister of 
the Congregational Church what 
he thought of the profit system. 
” Frankly,” he said, “I’m against 


it. Come toour Young Men’s Forum 
this evening. We thresh these ques- 
tions out there.” 

A dozen young men were at the 
Forum, and the minister led the 
discussion on the subject: “What 
Christians Can Learn from Soviet 
Russia.” Only one man seemed in- 
clined to condemn the Russian system 
completely. The others deplored 
Stalin’s methods but agreed with 
the minister when he said: “In 
their social and economic order, the 
Russians are pointing the way to 
the realization of the Christian 
ideal of the brotherhood of man.” 

The Council for Social Action of 
the Congregational Churches is an 
official agency set up in 1934 to 
keep the church abreast of the so- 
cial questions which had become so 
much involved with religion in many 
minds. I talked with ^e Rev. Al- 
fred Schmalz, a young minister of 
the modern, matter-o^fact type. 

“ Some reactionaries in the church 
think we should not be mixing up 
in social questions,” he said. “But 
the preponderant, thought in the 
church today — in all the churches 
— is that we can’t keep out of so- 
cial questions. The religion of Jesus 
has social implications. When it 
comes to such a fundamental issue 
as the rights and wrongs of capital- 
isvn as a whole, it is up to the whole 
church to speak. That is why our 
General Council authorized the Eco- 
nomic Plebiscite in November.” 

And so we are getdi^ ready to 
c^st our ballots. Capitalism or — ? 



Whether the war lords win or lose there is 
only ihisery for the common people of Nippon 


Japan jr Silent Millions 

Condensed from Survey Graphic 
Ernest O. Hauser 

Former staff member of the Institute of Pacific Relations; author of 
**The Rest of the World’* 


I F THE Japanese had wings in- 
stead of arms^ or fish tails in- 
stead of legs, it might be easier 
to understand them. In observing 
people who read newspapers, smoke 
cigarettes and go to the movies, we 
naturally think they are like us. 
And we are baffled when we realize 
they at e quite different underneath. 

Commentators who predicted 
Japan’s collapse after a few months 
of war overlooked these differences. 
Inside Japan there is depressing ev- 
idence that the people, few of whom 
know why the war is being fought, 
simply accept it as they have al- 
ways accepted earthquakes, ty- 
phoons and poverty. 

) Japan differs greatly from us in 
social inheritance. Consider, for ex- 
ample, her much-discussed low 
wage scale. Most attempted justi- 
fications of this have centered around 
the low living costs. These explana- 
tions are not altogether satisfac- 
tory. We do more justice to the 
Japanese setup if we assume that 
Japanese wages actually are not 
wages. While the idea of selling 
commodities is familiar to the Jap- 
anese mind, the idea of selling one’s 


labor has never really been accepted. 
The system under which work was 
done in ancient Japan consisted of 
mighty lords and obedient subjects. 
The subjects were given protection, 
food and shelter by their lords, and 
they, in turn, were expected to do 
the necessary labor. Work was never 
given in exchange for money. 

When Japan imported the West- 
ern tricks of industrial production 
this feudal concept of labor was car- 
ried over, the only difference being 
that money is given by the modern 
lords instead of protection and 
shelter. This money is paid for the 
sole purpose of assuring the life of 
those who work. It is not meant to 
represent the equivalent of a cer- 
tain amount of labor. Hence there 
is no proportion between wages and 
the amount of work done. The re- 
sult has never been pleasant for the 
poor and silent millions in Japan. 

In Japan’s large industrial enter- 
prises, as increasing numbers of fac- 
tory workers have been called to 
the colors they have been largely 
replaced by women. Women’s wages 
average between 15 and 40 yen a 
month (^4.05 to $10.80). 


® Survey AssociuUs^ Jnc,j iig E. /p N, T, C. 
iSurvty Grapbie^ October^ ’yS) 
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Every visit to a Japanese factory 
is, for an American, a shocking ex- 
perience. To know the gay and 
playful nature of Japanese girls is 
to appreciate what these serious 
little workers are missing. They 
stand, in neat uniforms, unreeling 
silk cocoons or servicing cotton 
spindles, incredibly quick and effi- 
cient. They seldom lift their eyes; a 
supervisor is always nearby. In the 
large machine halls, the huge ban- 
ner with the Rising Sun offers the 
only spiritual elevation. The girls 
live in factory dormitories which, 
although equipped with libraries 
and gyms, are, in effect, sadly 
crowded little prisons. 

Traces of the feudal system are 
quite as noticeable in the white-col- 
lar field. Eighty percent of Tokyo’s 
salaried men have to be satisfied 
with less than I27 a month — and 
they are. How these people manage 
to live and keep their clothes neat 
is a miracle. 

The war has brought a nearly in- 
tolerable increase in worlung hours. 
The Japanese apj^rently have no 
idea of the relationship between 
recreation and efficiency. In the 
last year, many offices have can- 
celed vacations altogether and peo- 
ple work at their desks many hours 
after dark. On their way home, men 
and women usually fall asleep in the 
streetcar. Offices are reluctant to 
enlarge their staffs; they extend 
their working hours instead, and 
the effect is low efficiency. 

However, with wartime condi- 


tions straining human endurance, 
the Japanese Welfare Ministry (re- 
cently established as a sop to in- 
cipient malcontents) has just pro- 
mulgated a decree ordering stores 
to close at 10 p.m. This will cut the 
salesgirls’ working day down to 1 1 
hours. (Women have been working 
13 to 15 hours a day.) These new 
regulations affect only larger estab- 
lishments. Conditions in the smaller 
places are worse; rules for them will 
come later. 

Wherever one goes, in field, of- 
fice or factory, hard work and ex- 
treme poverty emerge as the out- 
standing features of wartime Japan. 
In a recent survey I found appall- 
ing conditions in Tokyo. Mukojima 
Ward, on the left bank of the con- 
taminated Sumida River, is inhab- 
ited by some 80,000 people. Here 
many low-priced commodities typ- 
ical of Japan’s foreign trade ex- 
pansion are manufactured, not in 
factories, but in homes. This is 
probably the cheapest industrial 
reduction in the world, controlled 
y middlemen who furnish the raw 
materials and own the finished 
products. 

Mukojima is an unfriendly place 
in . which to live. At high tide the 
river overflows, and crossing some 
of' the narrow streets means wading 
tluough slimy puddles. There is no 
sewer system, and the smell is pen- 
etrating. Hie work is usually done 
in one badly lighted room in wluch 
the membien of the worldng family 
«t on the floor in a circle. Some &m- 
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ilies make toys; others brassware, 
pencil caps, machine parts, etc.; 
others produce salt shakers, foun- 
tain pen barrels, aluminum caps 
for radio tubes; others knit cotton 
gloves or finish raincoats. 

Apprentices of 14 enter the “pro- 
fession ” and usually stay until they 

• reach military age. All they receive 
is food, lodging (in the crowded and 
vermin-infested family sleeping quar- 
ters above the work-room) and 
“wages” which start as low as 81 
cents a month and may rise to 48 
cents a day for older men. The top 

* wages for women are between eight 
and 16 cents a day. Working hours 
are long, sometimes 15 a day, ^nd 
the work is exhausting and often 
dangerous. Harmful acids and other 
chemicals are often used in the work, 
and those who do the brass work 
are almost certain to develop tu- 
berculosis. 

Under these conditions those in 
fair health just manage to live. But 
disease is fighting them at close 
I quarters. With the wartime short- 
age of raw materials, the shrinking 
of export business and the rise of 
prices, misery and the danger of 
starvation increase. Fatalism and 
inertia are the result. The govern- 
ment has nothing revolutionary to 
fear from these people. 

It is a curse to be born pretty in 
these districts. Two or three hun- 
dred yen (}54-‘^8i), paid by the 
houses of prostitution for a very 
young girl, may rid the family of 
its debts. While this is officially an 


advance on the girl’s earnings, there 
will be so many deductions for her 
cosmetics and kimonos that there 
is no hope of ever redeeming it. The 
girl will be the property of the 
brothel or tea-house keeper for the 
rest of her life. This may not be 
long — an early death from syph- 
ilis is the most probable redemp- 
tion. 

All this is known by both parties 
when the deal is made. Yet, as a 
rule it is not done against the girl’s 
will. The career offers escape from 
the depressing realities of a hum- 
drum life. It means pretty gowns, 
lipstick, music and having fun. Fi- 
nally, and this is the typically Jap- 
anese attitude, it means a supreme 
sacrifice for the sake of the family. 
This is a very high honor. 

The labor conditions in Tokyo 
are more or less typical of the situa- 
tion in the home industries, small 
stores and restaurants all over 
Japan. 

Now, poverty is not new in 
Japan. The people who first settled 
there more than 3000 years ago did 
not find any riches. A hundred gen- 
erations of Japanese have lived and 
died since then, and all of them 
were poor. There is no other ex- 
planation for the Japanese way of 
living: 70,000,000 Japanese have 
nothing to sit on except the bare 
floor. Yet not a single Japanese en- 

1 *oys squatting on his mat; his le^ 
lurt just as ours do. And there is 
not a single Japanese who would 
not prefer a substantial steak to his 
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dish of rice and seaweed. Even the 
famous tea ceremony can be best 
explained by the appalling poverty 
of the people who had to build up a 
structure of ceremonial jugglery 
around an ordinary cup of tea bc^ 
cause they had nothing else to offer 
their guests. And the traditional 
hot bath, which is not so much a 
means to keep clean as to keep 
warm in long winter nights, remains 
their only luxury — after a hundred 
generations. 

Great catastrophes, such as earth- 
quakes and floods, have often re- 
duced the populace to more acute 
misery. The present war, with all 
its terrific expenditure and useless 
bloodshed, seems just another link 
in this endless chain of catastrophes. 
In silent, utter resignation, people 
shoulder their burden and send 
their sons and horses to the front. 

But not quite all the Japanese 
people are poor. There are the bar- 
ons of finance and industry — a 
thin layer of wealth — who live in 
the hills of Tokyo Yamanote (“up- 


town ”), far removed from the mis- 
erable masses. The fate of the peo- 
ple who suffer and die in one ot the 
greatest calamities of Japan's his- 
tory seems to affect the upper thou- 
sand of Japan very little. They still 
go to parties, buy useless tlungs, 
and read about the war in the news- 
papers. Their sons, miraculously, 
escape conscription. Taxes are the 
only alley through which the na- 
tion’s sorrow comes home to them. 
And, thus far, these contributions 
do not seem to have iflduced them 
to take a more serious view of the 
present situation. 

Thus, for Japan, the Far Eastern 
War stands out against the gloomy 
background of poverty and despair. 
Every new victory brings Japan 
closer to the totalitarian paradise 
which her glory-mad leaders in uni- 
form and morning coat seem to en- 
visage. Tomorrow she will be mis- 
tress of Asia or a hopelessly beaten 
country. Neither result promises 
any relief to the silent millions of 
Japan. 


jor the C^nce ofQ^i 
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<l A GENTLEMAN camc into a Paris barbershop with a small boy one 
day and explained that since he had an appointment in the neighbor- 
ho^ he would like his own hair cut nr$t. This accomplished, he 
handed the small boy up into a chair, urgsd patience upon him, and 
departed. When the boy's haircut was finished, the gendeman had 
not returned, and the barber sat him in 9 chair. A half hour passed. 
''Don't worry," said the barber reassuringly. "I'm sure your father 
will be back soon." The boy looked starded. "He isn't my father," 
he said. "He just came up to me in the street and said, 'G>me along, 
let's both get a haircut'." Trmd 



Grover Whalen, ** America’s greatest greeter,” 
presents the World of Tomorrow 

Barnum in Modern Dress 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
E/mer Davis 

O N April 30th of next year appointment as the Mayor’s secre- 
I New York will open its tary. When, following the war, it 
first world’s fair. It will be fell to the Mayor to receive offi- 
the biggest world’s fair ever held, cially more distinguished foreigners 
perhaps the best, and certainly the than New York had seen for dec- 
most expensive. ades, Hylan turned the job over to 

This institution is but the length- a reception committee. As vice- 
ened shadow of a man — Grover chairman, Whalen provided the 
Aloysius Whalen, president of the ideas and the energy, while Rod- 
World’s Fair Corporation and Amer- man Wanamaker, the chairman, 
ica’s greatest greeter. "*A grea&r took care of the deficit, 
showman than Barnum,” said one The purpose of these greetings, 
who used to work with him. And said Whalen later, was ”to show 
the chairman at a testimonial din- the world that New York is not a 
ner for Whalen once observed, cold and indifferent city, but has a 
“When New York wants a hard warm heart and a sympathetic hand.” 
job done we have the habit of The distinguished guests were often 
saying, ‘Grover, you’re elected.’ pretty limp by the time the warm 
And he always accomplishes more heart and the sympathetic hand 
. than we had hoped.” had been working on them all the 

By and large, that is true. It is way from the Battery to the Wal- 
also true that he spends more money dorf-Astoria, for they were never 
than they had expected. Not his let off anything; the King and 
money, their money. Queen of the Belgians, arriving in- 

Whalen, born in 1886 on the cognito, had to be ferried back from 
lower East Side, was a rising young the Wddorf to the Battery the 
business man when the municipd next morning to go through the 
campaign of 1917 came along. As a regular routine. 

Tammany Democrat he organized Greeter Whalen left little to chance; 
a Business Men’s League which at one reception he had more than 
was active in electing John F. looopeople working under 82 squad 
Hylan Mayor. He was rewarded by leaders, drilled by long rehearsals 

(§> Harper & Bros,^ E, jj N. T, C, 

\Harper\ Oeiter^ 
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to take their proper part in the 
welcome. It was Whalen’s fertile 
mind that decided to stage all the 
triumphal progresses at the hour 
when lower Broadway was full of 
people going out to lunch, so that 
however unfamiliar to the public 
the distinguished visitor might be 
he always encountered a crowd. 

These displays, which familiar- 
ized the town with visiting celeb- 
rities, also made New York aware 
of Whalen — Whalen with silk hat, 
morning coat, white carnation and 
“the most carefully groomed mus- 
tache in New York.” Today he 
would probably be recognized on 
the street by more persons than 
any other New Yorker except A 1 
Smith, Babe Ruth and Jack Dempsey. 

In 1924, when Hylan reputedly 
became jealous of his popularity, 
Whalen resigned to assist in run- 
ning the Wanamaker department 
stores. But, under Hylan’ssuccessor, 
Jimmie Walker, Whalen continued 
to receive disdnguidied heroes and her- 
oines — Lindbogji, Gertrude Ederl^ 
and other celebrities. 

In 1928 he was drafted into the 
most thankless job in the public 
service — the Qimmissionership of 
Police. Arnold Rothstein, reputedly 
New York’s leading racketeer, had 
been murdered, and the police were 
not finding the murderer. The situ- 
ation called for a man who could 
Do Things, and do them so spec- 
tacularly that people would forget 
what was' not done. Whalen filled 
the bill. He did not catch the mur- 


derers of Rothstein or of other 

rominent racketeers killed during 

is incumbency; but he announced 
so frequently that he was on the 
point of catching them that most 
people probably took the will for 
the deed. 

His genius for showmanship made 
the inaugural night of the new 
theater-district traffic system a big 
front-page story. Complete with 
white carnation, Whalen directed 
his men from the police booth in 
the middle of Times Square like an 
old-fashioned general on the battle- 
field. The crowd roared, flashlights 
blazed and newsreel cameras whirred; 
the Commissioner waved his hat 
and took a bow. And Jimmie Walker, 
hearing of the uproar at dinner, 
had to come over in a hurry to get 
in on the tail end of the publicity. 

There never was a Police Com- 
missioner like him. In the Head- 
quarters barber shop he had a per- 
sonal chair in which he was shaved 
every morning and in which nobody 
else was ever shaved at all. He took 
office in semi-formal morning dress. 
He personally designed a new uni- 
form for the department. Whenever 
he got out of his open car — a 
police car, with siren, of course — 
the chaufifeur had to come around 
andoccupytheCommissioner’sseat, 
to keep it warm in winter, to keep 
it cool when the rays of the sun 
beqt down. The button of the siren 
was placed where Whalen could 
reach it, and he blew his own horn 
as he went along. He used to attend 
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all the big fires and sometimes an- 
noyed the firemen by telling them 
how to put them out. 

In short, while he may not have 
made any touchdowns, he gained 
an unprecedented amount of yard- 
age in newspaper columns — far 
more than Mayor Walker was get- 
ting. And Walker began to feel 
about Whalen just as Hylan had 
felt in 1924. So in May, 1930, 
Whalen resigned and went, back to 
Wanamaker’s. 

At that time Whalen may have 
looked to many like the next Mayor 
of New York. But he wisely went 
on keeping his store. W'hen, in 
*933> it was proposed to put over 
NRA by a nation-wide ballyhoo, 
Whalen, who was chairman of the 
New York NRA committee, was 
right at home. He got up in honor 
of the Blue Eagle the greatest pa- 
rade ever seen in New York — a 
quarter of a million people march- 
ing, a million and a half looking on. 

With the coming of repeal, the 
newly legalized liquor industry needed 
front men with good standing in 
politics as well as in business. Whalen 
left Wanamaker’s to become chair- 
man of Schenley Products; from 
which he resigned in 1937 to make 
a full-time job of the World’s Fair. 

He was the man for the moment, 
for the Fair was behind schedule 
and he could make things move. 
Soon after he took charge, a com- 
missioner of the San Francisco Fair, 
also scheduled to open next year, 
visited New York and patroniz- 
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ingly remarked that there would be 
no conflict, as New York’s show 
could not open till 1940. Whalen 
snapped back that the New York 
Fair would open as planned on 
April 30, 1939 — and at the rate 
it is going now he could open it in 
March if he wanted to. The Fair’s 
calendars and inter-office memo- 
randa sheets are marked with the 
warning, “Time Tears On.” 

The plan of the Fair and its 
rainbow color scheme are not Whal- 
en’s work; but its promotion and 
scale of expenditure bear the im- 
print of his personality. 

The Administration Building, which 
cost >930,000 and will be torn down 
in a couple of years, has executive 
offices that look like a Hollywood 
scene representing a super-luxury 
hotel, and the walls of its state 
dining room are covered with sheet 
copper. l*he Fair is beginning to 
take on some of the aspects of a 
sovereign state. Before the Admin- 
istration Building flies, alongside 
the national flag, the Fair’s own 
flag of blue and orange, with a third 
staff for the flag of whatever nation 
has a delegation on the grounds 
that day. In the Fair’s Capitol you 
will meet men of international re- 
nown. Admiral W. H. Standley, 
retired, once Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, is head of the Fair’s foreign 
relations; the Fair even has a Chief 
of Protocol borrowed from the State 
Department, to see that distin- 
guished foreigners are received with 
proper ceremonial. 
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Scarlet-and-silver motor trucks 
have lately visited the capital of 
every state, carrying the keys of 
New York to each Governor. New 
York automobile license plates 
bear the legend, “New York World's 
Fair 1939." And the sleeves of the 
players of New York’s three big- 
league ball clubs are familiarizing 
baseball crowds everywhere with 
the Fair’s insignia — a connected 
spike and ball, the famous Trylon 
and Perisphere. 

It has been computed that the 
Fair will pay if it draws fifty mil- 
lion admissions — or fifteen million 
people, on the theory that the aver- 
age visitor pays his way in about 
three times. No Fair ever drew 
quite so large a crowd, but the im- 
mense population of the metropoli- 
tan district is counted on to supply 
close to a third of the total. That 
leaves ten or eleven million indi- 
viduals from outside who must 
come to the Fair if it is to be a 
success; and it is going to take 
quite a lot of promotion to bring 
them in. 

Yet persons who lack Whalen's 
far-ranging vision are beginning to 
fear that the Fair is being over- 
promoted. Says the. Fair’s official 
bulletin: “Women everywhere will 
be wearing World's Fair dresses, 
carrying World’s Fair compacts; 
men will sport World’s Fair neck- 
ties, use World's Fair matchboxes 
and playing cards; wrapping paper 
will bear World’s Fair designs, auto- 
mobiles will reflect World's Fair 


motifs, and hundreds of other items 
of daily use will show the influence 
of the 1939 Exposition.” All *100 
true. Already you can buy a set of 
table silver embellished with the 
Trylon and Perisphere, and a lou 
cent-store chain lately bought 50 
thousand dozen women's hats deco- 
rated with the spike and ball. 
Whalen argues that people living 
at a distance have to get ready for 
a trip to New York well in ad- 
vance, and that this design-in-mer- 
chandise promotion will get them 
used to the idea early. 

Some qualms are also aroused by 
the Fair’s philosophy — which Whalen 
says it has to have to convince 
people this is something difiFerent 
and not “just another Fair.” The 
formal theme is Building the World 
of Tomorrow, with such other con- 
structive world concepts as the 
Creation of a Better and a Fuller 
Life, the Discernment and Pursuit 
of the Public Good, and the Cause 
of World Peace. Yet a preview of 
Fair preparations on last April 30th 
included a parade of tanks, field 
guns, anti-aircraft batteries and 
truckloads of infantry. A somewhat 
cynical military man remarked that 
he could imagine no better preview 
of the World of Tomorrow. 

So, it would seem that Whalen 
has his blank spots. Undoubtedly 
he Does Things, and with a violent 
eneigy; but he sometimes seems a 
little foggy as to why he is doing 
them. Perhaps he is all front. Yet 
among men who have known him 
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a long time he seems to be gener- 
ally liked; they may be amused by 
him but they respect his abilities. 
And he has held office in some 
rather smelly periods and come out 
without any stain on his personal 
integrity. If the Fair is a success, 
he may be Mayor yet. A Whalen 
administration would be a good 


show if the city budget could stand 
it. 

Meanwhile he will give you a 
good show next year, and the visitor 
who doesn't see Whalen and his 
white carnation will not have seen 
half of it. But you'll probably see 
him; it was never his habit to lurk 
in the background. 


Coming In Fine 


T he programs of radio station WOR 
are broadcast from two 385-4bot 
towers in East Rahway, N. J., and the 
home life of people within a half-mUe 
radius has pronounced peculiarity. 
When they turn their radios off, the 
WOR program comes in through the 
plumbing, steam pipes or kitchen 
stoves. 

The technical explanation is that 
any oxidized or rusty metal - surface 
“rectifies” the powerful electromag- 
netic waves, turning them into sound 
waves. People are always dropping 
round to the towers to report that 
their cast-iron lawn deer is giving out 
Bulova Watch time or their wire fence 
issuing news bulletins. An alert little 
boy in East Rahway has rigged up a 
copper antenna with which he catches 
enough power to supply a lighting sys- 
tem in ms playhouse. Radio men admit 
that c^ng broadcasting hours you 
could %ht an entire house with radio 
enetgy. 

This brings us to John Morskowsky^ 


who came into the transmitting station 
one evening with a very strange story. 
He said his house was close by and that 
all the time he was home he could hear 
WOR's program. “Comes out of the 
faucets, eh? ” said one of the staff. Mor- 
skowsky said no, it just seemed to be in 
the air wherever he went. “I can hear 
it now,” he added with a faraway look. 
They were in a soundproof room at the 
moment, so the WOR men were skepti- 
cal. “What's on?” they asked. “Rudy 
Vallee, broadcasting from the Steel Pier 
in Atlantic City,” said Mqrskowsky. 
As this was correct, the entire technical 
staff got to work on him to see what 
went on. They eventually discovered 
that he worked in a factory breaking 
up carborundum, and then it was plain 
enough: the carl^rundum had got on 
the metal fillings in Morskowsky's 
teeth, transforming him into a crystal 
receiving set. They told him to brush 
his teeth hard night and morning, and 
if that didn't work, to come back. He 
hasn’t been back yet. ^ Th» New Yorker 



41 The latest health fad — gulping pills under the delusion 
that they give sunshine, health and happiness 

The Vltarmn Follies 

Condensed from Hygeia 
Lois Mattox Miller 

THE OPINION of the medical need. . . . Combat the strain of 
profession, the American peo- everyday living — be a very charm- 
pie have gone “vitamin crazy.” ^”6 person to know. 

Victims of the latest health fad. So millions of Americans who 
they gulp quantities of vitamin pills want to be charming, who want to 
and capsules, to prevent colds, to feel well, look well and be awfully 
ward off a long list of dread diseases, glad they're alive, down their vita- 
to give them pep, beauty and min capsules every day. Even the 
strength. The family washes with cigarette girls in New York night 
vitamin soap, and milady may rub clubs now sell vitamin pills — and 
vitamin cream into her skin to plenty of them. 

“nourish the skin cells and bring It's all pretty silly, at best, for 
back the bloom of youth.” Children there is some doubt whether many 
chew vitamin gum. of the pills advertised so blatantly 

In drugstore sales, vitamin prejv contain the vitamin potency claimed, 
arations have leaped from tenth to Worse, the fad encourages people to 
third place, and, in the words of one feel they can neglect diet and sun- 
trade paper, “are already eating big light — then take a pill and be all 
chunks from the sales of rival laxa- right. And it encourages, too, the 
tive, cough and cold groups.” dangerous notion that when you’re 
Manufacturers have learned that below par you can dose yourself 
their drug, cosmetic or food prod- back to vigor, when perhaps you 
ucts will sell faster if they are la- oughttoconsultadoctor.The“be- 
beled as “containing valuable vita- low par” feeling may not be re- 
mins A, B, C, D, G,” etc. motely related to a vitamin de- 

One current advertiser proclaims ficiency. Finally, it wastes a lot of 
the joyous news this way : money. 

Wonders can happen -to you. . The doctors have no quarrel with 
Wonders of feeling well, looking well vitMins. Every man, woman and 
— of being awfully glad you're alive, child needs a normal supply^ every 
Vitamins can be the secret. Which vi- day in order to be well. A Ihck of 
taminsP All those vitamins you may any of the vitamins may result in 

® 1938^ American Medical Assn,^ $35 Dearborn J/., Chicago^ lU, 
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what the doctors call '‘deficiency 
diseases.” But the reason these de- 
ficiency diseases are not common in 
America is that most people get all 
the vitamins they need simply by 
eating three adequate meals a day. 
Which is just the way grandpop got 
his vitamins long before they were 
discovered. With young children it 
may be a good precaution to supple- 
ment the diet with proper vitamins. 

The medical profession’s quarrel 
is with the advertising which cre- 
ates the impression that vitamins 
are drug preparations rather than 
elements in the balanced diet. As 
Dr. Nina Simmonds of the Univer- 
sity of California School of M^i- 
cine reminded the American IVfedi- 
cal Association convention last June, 
this type of advertising is "leading 
people to depend too much on drug- 
store capsules and not enough on 
ordinary food from the grocery and 
butcher shop.” 

The American Medical Associa- 
tion calls this latest health craze 
"shotgun vitamin therapy,” and 
has expressed the opinion that "even 
if no harm results, it should not be 
forgotten that the giving of com- 
plex vitamin concentrates often 
proves to be an economic waste.” 
Just a dignified way of saying, 
"Don’t be such a sucker.” 

The tendency of many manufac- 
turers has been to offer as many 
different vitamins as possible in a 
single pill — the theory being that 
the more vitamins you can offer the 
faster your preparation will sell. 
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Some particular brands even try 
to outbid their rivals for public 
favor by adding "valuable miner- 
als” to the combination. The Coun- 
cil on Pharmacy and Chemistry of 
the American Medical Association 
has repeatedly refused to approve 
such combinations and has pointed 
out that some vitamins may lose 
their potency entirely when com^ 
bined in this complex form. 

What, after all, are these myste- 
rious vitamins? They are infinitesi- 
mal chemical substances that are 
present in certain natural foodstuffs, 
and they have been found to be 
vital to health and life. If all the 
vitamins present in the foodstuffs 
of one day’s adequate and balanced 
diet were isolated they would bulk 
about one tenth of a gram, or ap- 
proximately .003 of an ounce. Yet 
the lack of any of the vitamins con- 
tained in this microscopic pile can 
eventually cause ill health and even 
death. Rickets, anemia, pellagra, 
beriberi and other "deficiency dis- 
eases” are results of long-continued 
and extreme deficiencies of one or 
another of the vitamins. 

The whole subject is highly com- 
plex and rapidly, grows more so as 
research extends the frontiers of 
knowledge. But the ordinary per- 
son need be concerned only to get 
five vitamins. They are A, B, C, D, 
and G (BO* Never mind the rest of 
them, which run through the alphas 
bet as far as Y. 

This is where you get the five 
essentials: 
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A, in butter, milk, cheese, cream, liver, 
lettuce, spinach, carrots, com, arti- 
chokes, peas, Brussels sprouts, sweet 
potatoes, bananas, cantaloupes, prunes, 
and dates. 

R and G, in liver, kidneys, hearts, 
spinach, watercress, green cabbage, 
turnip greens, lettuce, whole cereals, 
oranges, cantaloupes, turnips, carrots, 
muscle meats (as steak), and certain 
types of yeast. 

C, in orange juice, tomato juice, spin- 
ach, raw cabbage, peppers, strawberries, 
and the citrus fruits. 

D, in egg yolks, sea food, cod or hali- 
but liver oil; and is formed by sunlight. 

Obviously, most adults can get 
all needed vitamins from milk, but- 
ter, eggs, green leafy vegetables and 
a few meats. Oh, maybe some of us 
don’t eat enough liver, or drink 
enough milk. Maybe we boil our 
vegetables too long, which dimin- 
ishes the potency of vitamins, or we 
boil them with soda which keeps 
them pretty and green but causes a 
mark^ loss of vitamin content. In 
winter we could use more sunshine, 
and in lieu of that may need cod- 


liver oil or some other acceptable 
vitamin D preparation. But most 
well people certainly don’t* need 
the A-B-C-D pills. The people who 
buy the pills probably need them 
least; it is the people who can’t 
afford a good diet and certainly 
can’t afford expensive medicines 
who suffer from deficiency diseases. 

There are, of course, valuable vi- 
tamin pills, capsules or solutions 
put out by highly ethical pharma- 
ceutic houses, designed for prescrip- 
tion by physicians in the treatment 
of deficiency cases. They never 
were designed to be peddled indis- 
criminately, and they aren’t the 
brands so alluringly advertised. 

Vitamin addicts could save money 
and still stock up on their vitamins 
by switching their interest from fad 
to food. Impressively enough, it is 
the doctor (who believes in vitamin 
pills but knows how and when to 
use them) who advises that in most 
cases you had much better eat your 
way to health. 



L/^uring the 1 8th century, King Gustav III of Sweden used a sup- 
posedly modern method of scientific investigation to settle a bitter con- 
troversy of the day. The argument was over the possible injurious effects 
of tea and coffee, beverages but recently introduced into Scandinavia. 
When identical twin brothers were condemned to death for murder, the 
King commuted the sentence to life imprisonment on condition that one 
twin be given a large daily dose of tea ahd the other of coffee. 

The brothers lived on and on. Finally, at the age of 83, one — the tea 
drinker — died. The question wgs thus settled, presumably to the satis- 
faction of the Swedish people, who now lead the world in per capita 
consumption of coffee. '^ScimeeN/nu Umr 



The Lost Battalion 

G)ndensed from the book of the same title by 

Thomas M. Johnson and Fletcher Pratt 

I T WAS 8:30 on the morning of rainstorm. To continue straight 
October 2, 1918, the seventh ahead was suicide. Whittlesey swung 
day of the Argonne drive by his force to the right, up Hill 198. 
U. S. Division 77 — “New York’s Crawling, sneaking from’ tree to 
own.” Regiment 308, on the west- tree, skirmishing by singles and 
ern edge of the forest, stumbled for- twos as American soldiers have 
ward into the depressed-looking done since the days of Mad An- 
jungle of second growth and under- thony Wayne, they encountered 
brush. Advance north straight only snipers and isolated machine- 
ahead, the orders said, through the gun nests. And then — the leading 
main German line to a position just patrols came upon a trench, part 
beyond Charlevaux Brook. of the main German defense line. 

Major Charles W. Whittlesey, but deserted! The German com- 
the tall, spectacled. New England mand, counting on the unfavorable 
lawyer who commanded the Fifst terrain to hold up the American 
Battalion, looked grave. The ter- advance, had switched most of the 
rain was difficult, the woods too defenders further east, 
thick to permit good artillery sup- Beyond the abandoned trench 
port. Liaison with the French army was Charlevaux Valley, and across 
on the left was bad. His men had the opposite slope ran a road, their 
no blankets, no raincoats, no re- objective point. The sun of the 
serve rations, and no experience, short October day was going down 
They were draft boys from New behind scurrying clouds. Whittle- 
York City’s lower East Side; only sey and his men topped the ridge, 
10 percent of them knew how to charged down into Charlevaux Val- 
work a hand grenade, and as for the ley like a herd of wild cattle, and 
rifles: “I can’t make the bullets spread out in a pocket at the foot 
go into this thing,” said one. But of the hill beyond. The parapet of 
the orders were: Go ahead, pay no the road loomed out of the forest, 
attention to flanks or losses. Whittlesey decided to spend the 

They went forward, against ma- night up there, protected from Ger- 
chine-gun fire. Men fell here and man artillery fire by the hill. He 
there — “First aid!” — and the ad- had 575 men with him. 
vance slowed. Finally the fire in Early the next morning Company 
their faces became a horizontal K of the 307th Regiment straggled 

® tbomasM* Johnson nnd Fletcher Pretty and puUishei 

ot$sh Bobhs-Mefrill Co., Indianapolis^ Jnd, 
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into the position. The rest of the 
regiment, sent to support Whittle- 
sey’s right flank, had gone astray 
in the forest during the night. 

Soon a message arrived from 
the commander of the 308th in the 
rear: “Do not advance until you 
receive the order from me.” The 
message was timed at 7 p.m.; it 
had taken all night to come through, 
so some of the runners Whittlesey 
had left posted behind him must 
have been shot or dislodged by 
German patrols. Whittlesey sent 
Company K to retrace the route of 
the advance, but the men soon re- 
turned with the information that 
the hill behind them was now alive 
with Germans and protected by 
new wire. 

Whitdesey was hemmed in. What 
to do next? Perhaps the strictly 
sensible course was to smash back 
through the new German line. 
However, a general order had been 
issued when the Argonne oflFensive 
started: “Ground once captured 
must not be given up in absence 
of direct orders. . . . We are not 
going back^ but JorwardV^ Whittle- 
sey, with a New England back- 
ground and a lawyer’s training, 
obeyed that order to the letter. The 
rest of the general advance might 
come up to him during the day; 
and he realized that his battalion, 
driven into the German front, ex- 
ercised a paralyzing effect on the 
whole enemy line. 

The German command, knowing 
that the battalion was surrounded. 


decided not to waste men by at- 
tacking the position in force. Heavy 
machine-gun fire and attacks by 
bomb-throwers ought to be enough 
to bring about its surrender. 

At three o’clock that afternoon, a 
line of Germans advanced through 
the forest, heaving “potato-masher” 
bombs in unison, scuttling forward 
in the shelter of the bursts. But as 
soon as the line became visible to 
the Americans a rippling blaze of 
fire ran along the pocket, every shot 
aimed. There was a choir of shrieks; 
half a dozen bomb% burst at the 
feet of the men who had meant to 
throw them. The attack was stopped. 

For a few minutes the men of the 
308 th relaxed in the holes they had 
dug. Then the Germans opened up 
a trench mortar, together with ail 
the machine guns they had cau- 
tiously shifted into position. When 
the storm died down a little. Major 
Whittlesey sent a message to the 
rear via carrier pigeon: “Situation 
very serious. Have not been able 
to re-establish runner posts. Need 
ammunition.” 

Dawn of October 4 found burial 
parties of the 308th hard at work. 
Instantly the German mortars 
tuned up, and although most of the 
shells pitched to the foot of the hill- 
side, the noise shattered nerves and 
kept every man on edge. 

^e men had almost no food now, 
and what was worse, they could no 
longer get enough water. Two men 
had been killed trying to reach the 
water-hole in the valley. Finally Zip 
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Cepeg^a, a little Italian runner, took 
a string of canteens and hunched, 
* rolled, ^d toward a shell hole where 
muddy liquid had collected. His foot 
struck a gravel pile, sending a mini- 
ature avdanche over a soldier who 
lay behind it. 

“You son-of-a — !” said the man 
softly but with feeling. It was too 
' much for the overwrought runner’s 
, nerves; in spite of singing bullets he 
leaped to his feet: “You wanna make 
something of it? All right, I fight 
you right now!” 

Someone grabbed him by the an- 
^ kle. “Lay down, you crazy wop! 
If you want to fight, fight the Ger- 
mans.” 

More potato-mashers came over 
in a shower. There were only three 
pigeons left, but Whittlesey had to 
send another call for help: “Ger- 
mans still around us. Men suffering 
from hunger and exposure. Cannot 
support be sent at once?” 

At noon on the 4th there came a 
lull in the German fire. Then, sud- 
denly, there was a violent explosion, 
,Jthen two more, then three. Their 
own artillery, believing the battal- 
ion to be somewhat to the rear of 
its actual position, was accidentally 
bombarding it! 

Shells burst in among the funk 
holes where the men lay helpless. 
Trees crashed, brush flew. All over 
the position men shouted, screamed, 
tried frantically to burrow deeper 
into the earth. Twenty years later 
die survivors recalled that terrible 
period as the worst of the 


At the headquarters hole Major 
Whitdesey sat down to write an 
emergency message. Someone no- 
ticed blood on his face. “Are you 
hurt, sir?” Whittlesey dabbed at a 
shrapnel cut, shook his head irrita- 
bly and went on writing. 

There were two pigeons left. A 
soldier fumbled at the crate and one 
of the birds whirled through his hands 
and away. Whitdesey swore; the 
soldier pulledout the last pigeon, Cher 
Ami, and attached the last message, 
the last chance this side of hell. “We 
are along the road parallel 276.4. 
Our own artillery is dropping a bar- 
rage directly on us. For heaven’s 
sake, stop it.” 

Cher Ami rose in a spiral, circled 
several times, and then setded down 
on a tree and began preening his 
feathers. 

“Boo!" yelled Whitdesey. “Hey!” 
shouted the soldiers. Cher Ami was 
oblivious. They threw sticks at the 
obstinate fowl, ducking as each shell 
burst near them. Finally one of the 
men shinned up the tree and shook 
the branch. The bird took off. 

Cher Ami reached the 77th Divi- 
sion pigeon loft at 4 o’clock. He had 
been caught in shellfire and came in 
with one eye gone, his breastbone 
broken and a leg cut away. But he 
delivered his message. 

At 4:15 the shelling stopf^, and 
immediately the Germans laid ^wn 
heavy machine-gun fire. Twice that 
night parties of Germans got into 
the outpost lines, only to be shot 
down or driven ba^ Under the cliff. 
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the lighting closed in a queer battle 
of words. ‘‘Gaz masks!” shouted a 
voice — words good, but accent for- 
eign. '‘Gas masks hell!” replied an 
American voice, accompanied by a 
shot that brought a howl from the 
forest — undeniably German, for 
while Americans grunted when hit, 
the Heinies wailed like banshees. 

The exchange started a series. 
“First, Second and Third Compa- 
nies, this way 1 ” shouted an authori- 
tative voice, deceptively American 
this time. Good trick, but there were 
no first, second or third companies 
in the U, S. Army. “Bring ten ma- 
chine guns over here on the left!” 
Then a long cackle of hoots. “Order 
your coffins, Americans!” 

But there were German-speakers 
among the Americans too. Corporal 
Speich of the 308th covered himself 
with glory by bellowing, Acb, du 
wint Betebren!*^ — “Oh, you bunch 
of stink experts!” It brought down 
the house, and also a final shower of 
bullets. 

October 5 dawned wretched and 
misty. The ground was covered with 
a chilling fog. The men were weak 
with hunger, old food cans were licked 
clean, even the birdseed for the pi- 
geons was eaten. From down where 
the wounded lay came constant calls 
for water. The place stank fright- 
fully of dead men and gangrene. 

Meanwhile back at Briga^ Head- 
quarters, plans had been made for 
another attempt to come to Whit- 
tlesey's aid, while airplanes carried 
him food and munitions. 


The attack petered out again 
in the bloody ravine before Hill 
198. The planes were unable to spot 
their objective and had to drop 
their loads by guess. The Americans 
could hear the glad, guttural shouts 
as the Germans gathered the food 
for which they were starving, and 
their own hunger seemed a thou- 
sandfold increased. 

Then came the shock of guns to 
the rear, the same sound they had 
heard the day before. Every head 
turned, every heart stood still. 
The barrage crept closer, closer — 
“Oh, my God, again?” — then 

a ed their position and pounded 
ill ahead. This time the artil- 
lery had the range! The German 
mortar went silent, the machine 
guns coughed and stopped. Com- 
mands and shouts came from the 
woods above. 

“Jeez, Jim, listen to those bas- 
tards yell!” 

In spite of cold, hunger and 
wounds, the Lost Battalion, for the 
first time since it entered the 
pocket, began to enjoy itself. Noth- 
ing is so pleasant as seeing the man 
who has bullied you take the same 
treatment from a bigger bully. 

All through October 6 the bat- 
talion held its position. Command- 
ers and commanded were discover- 
ing the secret of siege — as it has 
been learned in all the great be- 
leaguerments of history — that the 
human capacity for endurance 
exceeds all belief, as long as there 
is a leader to say, “Don't give up. 
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we’re not licked yet.” And this bat- 
talion had such a leader, a man 
who held his men steady by his own 
unshaken presence. 

On the morning of October 7, 
Whittlesey asked again for volun- 
teers to take a message back. So 
far, no messenger had got through; 
some had been killed, some driven 
back by enemy fire. But now Abe 
Krotoshinsky, a little, stoop-shoul- 
dered Polish Jew, stepped forward 
with two other men. In a moment 
they had slipped away through the 
bushes toward Hill 198. 

‘"I hope they make it,” the Major 
said, without conviction. 

That afternoon a captured Ameri- 
can private turned up with a letter 
for Major Whittlesey from the 
German commanding officer, de- 
manding surrender. “It would be 
quite useless to resist any more,” 
the message read. “The suffering 
of your wounded can be heard over 
here and we are appealing to your 
human sentiments.” 

Captain McMurtry, second in 
command, cried: “We’ve got them 
licked, or they wouldn’t have sent 
thisi” 

Whittlesey, in full agreement, 
sent no reply. Word of the happen^ 
ing ran through the command by 
grapevine. Everywhere heads popped 
out of funk holes. 

“What’s that?” 

“They want us to quit! The 
Major told ’em to go to hell!” 

Every emotion of the dead- 
weary, starving, hysterical men 
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was transformed into a wild rage 
at the enemy. Tired men, sick men, 
sat up and sharpened bayonets on 
pieces of stone. Wounded men, who 
had not fired a gun in two days, 
hunted for cartridges on the bodies 
of their dead buddies. The German 
attack that afternoon met the 
fiercest and bloodiest repulse of 
any yet delivered. 

Later the two men who had 
started out with Abe Krotoshinsky 
came back, one with a smashed 
shoulder and face white with pain. 
Someone offered them a bit of can- 
dle to eat: “Good for the Eskimos, 
why not us?” The messengers had 
separated in the woods, lost track 
of Abe. “He’s probably been 
killed,” they said. 

But Abe Krotoshinsky had not 
been killed. He had crawled from 
one bit of cover to another until 
he found himself among the Ger- 
man outposts. Then he had inched 
through the brush, sometimes within 
earshot of German patrols and 
machine-gun nests, until suddenly 
he heard American voices. Safe 
in the American lines, Abe asked 
for food, then gasped out the loca- 
tion of the battalion and its des- 
perate need for help. 

“Can you lead us back?” 

“Sure. I feel good now.” 

That night the 307th Regiment 
fought its way past Hill 198 into 
Charlevaux Valley. Here the ad- 
vance patrols began to smell the 
host Battalion long before they 
could see it — a frightful odor of 
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corruption, wounds and death. Now 
they reached the pocket, where 
men were groaning and muttering 
in the fox holes all around. Every 
man they met broke into a grin, 
an almost foolishly happy smile. 
The Lost Battalion had been re- 
lieved. 

Major General Alexander, com- 
manding Division 77, was one of 
the first into the pocket next morn- 
ing. “Where’s Whittlesey?” he 
asked. The Major was down the 
hill, handing out food to his men. 

“Shall I get him for you?” 

“By no means. I’ll go to him.” 

The Major’s face was haggard, 
his uniform torn and dirty. Alex- 
ander greeted him warmly. “From 
now on you’re Lieutenant Colonel 
Whittlesey.” 

The men cheered. 

With incredible nerve, many of 
the 194 who had gone through that 
week of hell without becoming hos- 
pital cases volunteered to go up in 
the line again as soon as they had 
eaten. 

After the war General Alexander 


accepted full responsibility for get- 
ting the Lost Battalion into its haz- 
ardous position: “Whittlesey’s bat- 
talion did what it was told.” The 
Lieutenant Colonel was awarded 
the Congressional Medal, and re- 
ceived General Pershing’s commen- 
dation as “one of the three out- 
standing heroes of the A.E.F.” 

But Whittlesey himself never got 
over those terrible days. An idealis- 
tic pacifist before America’s entry 
into the war, he had been thrust 
by fate into an unwanted military 
role. The death o£ so many of his 
men weighed upon his spirit, and • 
the lionizing he received only caused 
him greater anguish. It never oc- 
curred to him that Pershing’s thanks 
might have been not only for his 
courage but also because the siege 
of his command had materially 
aided the victory in the Argonne. 
He saw the deaths without seeing 
the triumph they bought. 

In 1921 he took a steamer from 
New York for Cuba, ostensibly for 
a vacation. The first night out he 
sat late in the saloon; then went 
out and jumped over the rail. 


c^ocal c0iavor%ie 


O/oME CHILDREN from the lower East Side of New York, on their first 
visit to the country, were watching a terrible hailstorm, and one small 
girl expressed her disapproval: “God's getting awful fresh, throwing 
down those big stones! First thing He knows, He’ll hit somebody.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that about God!” exclaimed a little comrade,* 
poking her vigorously. “Most everybody on our block likes Him.” 

— Lillian D. Wald, Head of the Heniy Street Settlement, quoted by W. Orton Tewion 
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Cigarette Holders Put to the Test 

By 

Robert Littell 


F |ROm the way we Americans 
smoke cigarettes — 162 bil- 
lions a year, nine times as many 
as in 1915 — one might assume we 
thought them harmless. Yet we must 
be uneasily aware that the stuff 
which destroys potato bugs can't be 
too good for us, that Lady Nicotine, 
two drops of which can kill a dog, 
should t3e wooed with caution. Other- 
wise, would 3,000,000 Americans 
have bought, in the last few monSis, 
filter-holders advertised to reduce 
the amount of nicotine and other 
injurious substances taken into the 
smoker's lungs? 

The filter-holders are by now fa- 
miliar. You unscrew the mouthpiece 
and insert a fresh cigarette, like a 
cartridge in a gun barrel. Through 
this is strained the smoke of a second 
cigarette, the one you light. After 
some twenty smokes, the filter ciga- 
rette, now malodorous and disgust- 
ing, is removed. ""Rejoice,” say diose 
who use this holder, ""that what you 
see is in the filter cigarette, and not 
in you*' 

Do these new filter-holders live 
up to the claims made for them ? In- 
teresting answers to that question 
were discovered in exhaustive scien- 
tific tests conducted for Tbe Reader’s 


Digest by the Food Research Labo- 
ratories, of New York, under the 
supervision of its director. Dr. Ber- 
nard L. Oser, Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists. 

To judge their significance, let us 
look at the filter cigarette again. Its 
dramatic discoloration is caused by 
accumulated tarry substances called 
resins. Don't expect to see Lady Nic- 
otine herself. She is there too, but 
colorless, a volatile oil of such poi- 
sonous power that three cigarettes 
contain enough to kill a man. Cases 
are on record in which minute doses 
of nicotine have been used for suicide. 

Then why aren’t all smokers dead ? 
Because some nicotine is destroyed 
by combustion, some escapes into 
the air, some is caught in the un- 
smoked butts, which act as filters. 
Because we breathe a lot of it right 
out again. Because our kidneys and 
perhaps our livers help eliminate it. 
And especially because the human 
body, through repeated small doses, 
can build up some degree of tolerance 
to almost any poison. 

There is no physiological evidence 
that smoking does us any good. There 
is a good deal of circumstantial evi- 
dence that the nicotine and the res- 
ins do us harm. They clearly aggra- 
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vate certain unhealthy conditions 
of the throat, heart and lungs. To- 
bacco smoke has been accused of 
impairing the wind, of causing stom- 
ach disorders, of dulling mental pow- 
ers and lowering muscular strength. 
A recent study by Professor Ray- 
mond Pearl of Johns Hopkins indi- 
cates that heavy smokers don’t live 
as long as light smokers, that ab- 
stainers outlive them both. The nau- 
sea of those who smoke for the first 
time, the occasional dizziness of those 
who smoke again after quitting, the 
disagreeable effects of a day’s ex- 
cess, or a smoke before breakfast, 
all say here is a weed which you’d 
better do without. 

But as a nation we don’t seem 
able to do without. The habit has 
spread to women and high school 
children, so that not only do more 
of us smoke oftener, but we start 
earlier. Granted that very few of us 
are going to stop, can we absorb less 
of the harmful substances if we use 
filter-holders? 

In Dr. Oser’s test, fresh cartons 
of a popular brand of cigarette were 
analyzed, and the average nicotine 
content of a single cigarette was 
found to be slightly more than 2 
percent of dry weight. Then 36 sam- 
ples of the same brand were smoked 
in a robot. The robot, constructed 
of glass tubes and flasks, ’"smoked” 
as nearly as possible the way a hu- 
man being would. It puffed an aver- 
age breath, for two seconds twice a 
minute; it paused, puffed, paused 
and puffed again until the cigarette 


was burned down to where most of 
us would tamp it out in the ashtray. 
When the contents of the robot’s 
chemical lungs were analyzed, if was 
found to have inhaled, per cigarette, 
an average of 23 milligrams of res- 
ins, plus about three milligrams of 
nicotine — about one seventh of the 
nicotine present in a fresh cigarette. 

Then, with various cigarette hold- 
ers in its rubber jaws, the robot 
puffed and paused again, smoking a 
large number of cigarettes over a 
period of weeks to avoid error. The 
solv^ts in the absorp^on tubes were 
analyzed for resin and nicotine 
content. Results: 

A careful check showed that the 
“Zeus” holder — the one which uses 
one cigarette as .a filter — removed a 
little more than half of the nicotine 
and a little less than half of the resins. 
In other words, with this device you 
can smoke two cigarettes for every 
one smoked in the good old-fashioned 
way, at the same price to your health 
and comfort. 

Another Zeus model containing 
two filter cigarettes instead of one 
screened out 78 percent of the nicotine 
and 65 percent of the resins, but is 
less popular than the single Zeus, 
because its superior efficiency is offset 
by unhandy length and higher price. 

The Absorbo holder, built on the 
same principle as the Zeus, filtered 
out 36 percent of the nicotine and 
about a third of the resins. 

Other holders with filters made of 
chemicals, cotton wads or rolled 
paper instead of cigarettes removed 
from a third to a quarter of the harm- 
ful substances. 
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Tobaccos differ considerably in 
their nicotine content. The small 
Turkish leaves have less than our 
own large-leaf varieties, and ciga- 
rettes made chiefly of Turkish to- 
bacco, such as Murads or Abdul- 
lahs, were found to contain about 
half as much nicotine as the four 
most popular American cigarettes 
in which Virginia tobacco predom- 
inates. 

And the smoker's own habits af- 
fect the amount of nicotine and 
resins which enter his mouth. From 
exactly the same brand of cigarette 
one smoker who inhales deep, fast 
and often, who smokes the butt 
down to his teeth, who relights an 
extinguished cigarette, who lets the 
smoke remain in his lungs, will ab^ 
sorb more of these substances than 
another smoker who takes shallow, 
infrequent puffs, blows the smoke 
out quickly, and throws the ciga- 
rette away before it is half smoked. 
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The unsmoked portion of any ciga- 
rette acts as a filter, and the longer 
the butt the more thorough is the 
filtering. 

Many smokers point out objec- 
tions to the filter which cause them 
to give it up after a few weeks. They 
say that it takes the edge off the 
flavor, that it burns cigarettes faster 
than the usual method, that the 
holders soon acquire a strong smell 
andmust be treated with pipe cleaners 
or soap and water. 

Still others find that once they 
have discovered how to halve their 
consumption of noxious substances, 
they are likely to cancel the ad- 
vantage by smoking twice as much 
as before. 

Dr. Oser's tests indicate, however, 
that to those who want to use it the 
filter cigarette can be of hygienic 
value. It's possibly the best idea 
yet, short of giving up cigarettes 
altogether. 


C// is a paradox that every dictator has climbed to power on the ladder 
of free speech. Immediately on attaining power each dictator has sup- 
pressed all free speech except his own. — Herbert Hoover 


Benito Mussolini 

In preface to his book^ **John Huss^*' 
published brfore the World War: 


I PREPARE this little volume for printing, I cherish the hope 
that it may arouse in the minds of its readers a hatred of every form 
of spiritual and secular tyranny. 
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The Union of Tomorrow 

G)ndensed from Factory Management and Maintenance 
Charles B. Coates 

Assistant Editor 


E ven in this, the most turbu- 
lent period of our industrial 
' history, some surprising things 
can happen when progressive unions 
and managements get together. Or- 
ganized labor early if it will, cooper- 
ate with employers in meeting 
management’s problems. Some un- 
ions. ^0 help to cut costs, reduce 
waste, and increase production.* 
Management cariy if it will, utilize 
unions as a means to .efficiency. 
Some employers do. 

Not long ago, an Eastern factory 
was about to close. To the worried 
directors came a union delegation. 

“Our research department has 
been studying the plant,” they said. 
“We believe it can make money. 
Your layout is antiquated; there’s 
a lot of costly waste motion. We’d 
be willing to cut wages until things 
improve.” 

The factory stayed open and pros- 
pered, saving the investment for the 
owners, the industry for the town, 
and the jobs for the men. 

This year the Photo Engravers 

* See ** Labor’s Long-Range Job” (Excerpts 

from a CIO Handbook), The Reader’s Digest^ 
October, ’ 38 . 


Union opened a research depart- 
ment as a clearinghouse for techni- 
cal information and a testing ground 
for new ideas, offering its services to 
employers as well as members. 

As a result of the 1932 depression, 
one of America’s oldest clothing 
firms, long non-union, seemed about 
to fail. A new production manager, 
brought in from a successful firm, 
threatened to resign unless the plant 
were organized by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers. The manager 
wanted the help of the unions in in- 
stalling efficiency methods. 

The firm is doing well now. The 
manager told me: 

“I wouldn’t have attempted to 
reorganize the plant without their 
help. They know more about pro- 
duction methods and piece rates 
than any single factor in the indus- 
try. But, above all, they handle the 
human problem, the problem of 
getting our 1400 employes to give 
their best to the job far better than 
we could. We’ve increased wages 
steadily. They’ve increased produc- 
tion. We’ve hicn able to lower prices 
without cutting quality one whit, 
and we’ve had no layoffs.” 


® f93Sy McGraw-Hili Puk. Co., Inc.yjjo fP. pt J/., N, Y. C. 
{Faciory Management and Maintenanecy SeplemSer, 'jS) 
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Cooperation with employers has 
been a policy of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers for many years, 
says the union’s president, Sidney 
Hillman. 

“Efficiency in the men’s clothing 
industry has reached its highest 
point,” Mr. Hillman says, “and our 
policy has had something to do with 
it. We maintain a large research 
and technical staff that is constantly 
at the service of employers. We have 
helped many manufacturers to in- 
troduce efficiency methods because, 
in doing so, we knew we were help- 
I ing our members by enabling their 
employers to stay in business on a 
competitive basis.” 

The historic Baltimore & 0 |do 
case remains on the records for all to 
ponder. In 1922, the year of the 
shopmen’s strikes, Daniel Willard, 
president of the B. & O., retained 
Otto S. Beyer, Jr., a wartime en- 
gineer of the Federal Railroad 
Administration, to install a cooper- 
ation program. What followed at- 
^ tracted world notice. 

In shops still raw from the bitter- 
ness of recent strikes, grievances 
were cut 50 percent, appeals 75 per- 
cent. Frequent idea conferences 
produced 3800 accepted suggestions 
in eight months, many of them ef- 
fecting substantial economies. 

The idea was copied in part by 
other roads. Canadian National 
Railways picked it up — and bor- 
rowed Beyer. Said the president of 
CNR, “We have 16,000 partners 
now instead of 16,000 employes.” 


A notable case is the collective 
baigaining plan under which West 
Coast lumber mills from Canada to 
Mexico do business, with 12,000 
members of the International Broth- 
erhood of Paper Mill Workers. The 
companies concede the closed shop. 
I'he union agrees to work for “safety, 
economy, quality and quantity of 
outpi:it, cleanliness, and protection 
of property.” There is a standard 
system for settling grievances in the 
plants and a “supreme court” to 
hear appeals. Unauthorized strikes 
are outlawed, government interven- 
tion obviated. 

When two employes of a Penn- 
sylvania hosiery mill were fired, 37 
others stopped work. They, too, 
were fired. The case came before 
George W. Taylor, Chairman of the 
Hosiery Industry, who hears about 
200 such disputes each year in a 
“court” set up jointly by employ- 
ers and the union as part of an in- 
dustry-wide collective bargaining 
program. Chairman Taylor ordered 
the first two men reinstated and the 

permanently dismissed. Why ? Be- 
cause the union contract included 
not only the closed shop but also a 
rigid no-strike proviso. 

“Their transgression was not 
against the company only, but also 
against the union because it chal- 
lenged the sanctity of the contract 
and the word of the union,” said the 
Chairman. The union supported 
the decision. Strikes, since then, 
have been nil. 

As the hosiery industry’s setup 
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took shape, $25,000 was spent for 
time study and research, half of 
which was contributed by the Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers. Wages 
are now stable where once they 
fluctuated wildly. 

A printer was engaged in an ex- 
pensive wrangle with a press manu- 
facturer over a printing press that 
wouldn't do its job. The manufac- 
turer insisted that the fault was not 
in the machine. Legal action was 
threatened. 

The printer turned to the Inter- 
national Pressmen’s union for ad- 
vice. Two members of the union's 
technical staff came from distant 
cities, studied the press, and sub- 


mitted a report contending that the 
machine was unfit for the work for 
which it was guaranteed. Accepting 
their verdict, the manufacturer 
took back the press and refunded a 
payment of $40,000. 

These union trouble-shooters have 
cleared up many threatened strikes 
by helping employers to meet the 
prevailing union scale and at the 
same time compete with other 
printing firms. 

All rays of hope in a cloudy sky. 
There is hope, at least, that indus- 
try in the future mfly avoid some of 
the tragic conflicts that have marked 
the past — through the union of 
tomorrow. 


Frozen Legacies 


T hree billion dollars are in the bony 
fists of this country’s dead and 
nothing can be done to get them out. 
The lost legacies include: 

An endowment in Massachusetts for 
the relief of superannuated wool-card- 
ers. There have been no wool-carders 
there in the last 150 years, but the fund 
is still accumulating in the banks. 

An endowment providing for the ran- 
som of American seamen held by Bar- 
bary pirates on the North African 
coast. 

An endowed lectureship at an Amer- 
ican university on the use of coal gas as 
a aire for malarial fever. 

An endowment dated 1683 providing 
for the “ relief of seven aged Protestants 


in the County of Cork, Ireland." For 
the last 50 or 60 years the trustees have 
been unable to find seven Protestants 
of any kind in all County Cork. The 
fund now has $288,000 in it. 

The Bryan Mullanphy fund, St. 
Louis, 1851, aids "worthy and dis- 
tressed travelers passing through St. 
Louis to take up new land in the West." 
At last report the fund had slightly 
more than $1,000,000 surplus and no 
takers. 

l^e English Parliament nationalized 
similar wealth in 1837, ^hen a board of 
inqjuiry found 30,000 trust funds, en- 
dowments and foundations for classes 
of people and charitable causes that 
had vanished from the earth. 

— Kent Sigendoiph in Kirn 



€L The little-known Court of Claims is a 
tribunal to regard with pride 

You May Sue Uncle Sam 

Condensed from Current History 
Edith A/. Stem 

«^n|r^HE SOVEREIGN cannot be from the U. S. Court of Claims a 
I sued/’ is an axiom of law, few months ago because the gov- 
JL a corollary of the .ancient ernment ruined his silver fox farm 
doctrine, “The King can do no in Alaska when it extended the 
wrong.” Every school child knows boundaries of McKinley National 
we repudiated kings and their in- Park. Forest rangers, tramping 
fallibility in 1776, but not so many across the premises, made breeding 
know that the United States, alone impossible, foxes are such tempera- 
among all the sovereign states of mental animals, 
the world, may be sued by rijght Duke Stubbs was fortunate; he 
and without express permission, might easily have failed to hear of 
The special court which keeps hard the Court of Claims. The dean of a 
at work on such cases long ago was midwestern law school told a build- 
dubbed the Unknown Court. ing contractor who had a claim 

' Its shabby home, a block from that his only recourse was to write 
the White House, is never pointed to the Treasury. One of the leading 
out to sightseers. Yet it disposes lawyers of New York had never 
annually of claims running into heard of the court, 
hundreds of millions of dollars. If the court is a boon to the 
its decisions have established law, humble citizen, it likewise saves 
there is no appeal from its findings the taxpayers from paying millions 
of fact, and only the Supreme of dollars to satisfy unjust claims. 
Court can reverse it on legal points. When army bombers miss their 
In this court an inventor can sue target and set fire to a farmer’s 
the government for infringement of hay, he is all too likely to decide 
a patent that the very same gov- that it was worth 10,000 — for 
ernment has granted. Even the which anyone else but the govern- 
humblest citizen may seek justice ment could buy the whole farm, 
from the '^sovereign.” Duke Stubbs, An Illinois landowner claimed 
for instance. Duke and his wife |io,ooo because his lands were 
had been on relief for some time, flooded by a new spillway. The 
But he won a judgment of $50,000 court decided that his lands used 

® 19389 Current History^ Inc.9 63 Park R0W9 N, 7 *. C. 

{Current History 9 Novemher9 *38) 51 
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to be flooded before the spillway 
was built and he was therefore not 
entitled to recover. 

In the early days, claims against 
the government could be settled 
only upon passage of special legis- 
lation by Congress. This meant, of 
course, confusion, caprice and cor- 
ruption. There was the notorious 
Fisher case that Mark Twain im- 
mortalized. The heirs of a farmer 
whose crops were said to have been 
destroyed by troops during the 
War of 1812 milked the govern- 
ment of ^67,000. The widow would 
have been content with $ 600 , 

It was to relieve this situation 
«'hat the Court of Claims was estab- 
lished in 1855. Originally it merely 
reported its recommendations to 
Congress. Lincoln, in his first an- 
nual message, 1861, urged enlarge- 
ment of its powers. ‘‘It is as much 
the duty of government,” he said, 
'‘to render prompt justice against 
itself in favor of citizens as it is to 
administer the same between pri- 
vate individuals.” Since 1866, the 
court has been empowered to ren- 
der judgment. 

The court now has five judges, as- 
sisted by seven commissioners whose 
duty is to sift evidence. Suit is 
started by a petition, to which the 
government, represented by attor- 
neys of the Department of Justice, 
replies. Instead of witnesses coming 
to court, the Court — in the person 
of a commissioner — goes to the 
witnesses at the place most con- 
venient and economical. 


The process of fact-finding often 
goes on for years and the matters 
involved are astonishingly varied. 
A navy vessel collides with a fishing 
boat. A government dredge de- 
stroys an oyster bed. An army post 
changes its heating system to oil 
while it has a contract for coal. A 
spark from a government-operated 
locomotive starts a forest fire. In- 
ventors have claimed that the War 
Department infringed upon their 
patents for a tin helmet, an airplane 
propeller, and a potato-peeling ma- 
chine. • 

The 98 Indian claims pending * 
involve staggering sums and intri- 
cate details. The Sioux entered suit 
17 years ago and today their claim, 
with interest at 6 percent since 1876, 
amounts to ^900,000,000. The gov- 
ernment appropriated their lands 
and promised to use proceeds of 
sale for the benefit of the tribe. 
That it did not is the subject matter 
of a petition that runs 4835 printed 
pages — eight bound volumes. 

There is something about the 
court that often prompts an uncom- 
mon sense of fairness among those 
who deal with it. The plaintiff’s at- 
torney recently asked a bricklayer 
who was a witness, “Don't you 
think your real interests lie with 
your employer? Why do you take 
the government’s side?” TTie brick- 
layer drew himself up. “As an 
American,” he said, “I am the 
government!” 

Once the evidence is complete, 
the five judges hear the argument. 
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which often takes no more than an 
^hour. Since there is no jury, there is 
little oratory. Two or three months 
later, the Court renders judgment. 
Whatever the verdict, the claimant 
knows that his case has had thor- 
ough consideration by judges ap- 
pointed for life, free of political in- 
fluence, and never since the begin- 
ning touched by the slightest breath 
' of scandal. 

Sometimes, by agreement^ a test 
case decides a whole class of similar 
claims. Some 1400 soldiers are 
claiming ^75 to 55300 each as re- 
< enlistment bonuses. Only one case 
will be tried. Similarly, after the 
war, 4500 officers banded together 
to finance, and win, a test claim ^r 
$150 each for dress uniforms. 

True, the court does not cover 
personal injury cases. If you are 
run over by an army truck, you 
have no legal right to sue the gov- 
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ernment. All you can do is entrust 
your claim to your Senator or Rep- 
resentative. If he has the time, the 
influence and the inclination, he 
may get Congress to pass a private 
act for your benefit which can take 
the form either of a direct appro- 
priation or special permission to 
sue. 

But even with its limitations, the 
Court of Claims is something for 
an American to regard with pride. 
It is democracy in action when a 
corporation claims and recovers 
$16,000,000, and a clerk in the 
Department of Agriculture, $1.50 
for lunch money. The court is a 
living negation of the dangerous 
doctrine that the State can do no 
wrong. And it is an evidence of high 
national morality that, in a world 
of increasing arbitrary dictator- 
ships, to sue the United States 
rests upon a right and not a prayer. 


cfa 


^ayonara 


VZ/F ALL the good-byes I have heard, the Japanese sayonara — “Since it 
must be so” — is the most beautiful. Unlike auf wiedersehen and au revoir^ 
it does not cheat itself by any bravado “ till we meet again,” any sedative 
to postpone the pain of separation. It does not evade the issue like “ fare- 
well,” which is a father’s good-bye — “go out into the world and do well, 
my son.” It is encouragement and admonition, but it passes over the sig- 
nificance of the moment; of parting it says nothing. “Good-bye” and adios 
say too much; they try to bridge distance, almost to deny it. Good-bye is a 
prayer: “You must not go — I cannot bear to have you go! But you shall 
not go alone, unwatched. God will be with you.” But sayonara says neither 
too little nor too much; it is a simple acceptance of fact. All understanding 
of life lies in its limits; all emotion, smoldering, is banked up behind it. It is 
the unspoken good-bye, the pressure of a hand, “sayonara.” 

Anne Mmiow Lindbergh, //ortA to tAf Ofient (Haroourt, Brace) 



€l The paradox of Horatio Alger, whose “rags-to- 
riches” books sold 20,000,000 copies and affected 
the ambitions of an American generation 

“//o/j; Horatio ” 

Condensed from The Saturday Review of Literature 
Frederick Lewis Allen 

Author of **Only Yesterday,*' **The Lords of Creation,*' etc. 


I F YOU RELISH paradoxes, con- 
sider the career of Horatio Al- 
ger, Jr., who made his fame 
writing books in which boys rose 
“from rags to riches.” The boys in 
his books got ahead by outwitting 
thieves and sharpers — yet he him- 
self, a mild and generous little man, 
was an easy mark for impostors. 
His books were generally regarded 
by the critical as trash — yet their 
sales mounted into the millions; he 
was one of the most popular of all 
American authors, if not of all au- 
thors of all time; and there can be 
little doubt that he had a far-reach- 
ing influence upon the economic and 
social thought of America — an in- 
fluence all the greater, perhaps, be- 
cause it was so naively exerted. 

Alger was born in 1832 in Revere, 
Mass., the son of a bleak, Godfear- 
ing Unitarian minister. Young Ho- 
ratio was kept from all playmates 
who might prove naughty influences; 
was put through such a strict course 
of study that by the time he was 
eight he could explain the Revolu- 
tionary War, add fractions in his 
head, and write the synopsis of a 
sermon. In fact, he was such a little 


prig that the neighbors’ children 
called him Holy Horatio. 

Even when he reached Harvard 
his primness remained. He fell in 
love with Patience ^tires of Cam- 
bridge when he was 19, but gave her , 
up — to his lasting regret — when 
his father told him that marriage 
would prevent him from continuing 
his preparations for the church. 
Later, he left a boarding-house at 
college because, seeing his landlady 
scantily dressed in the doorway of 
her room, he resolved to “move to 
where there is greater respect for 
decency.” Yet young Alger did not 
want to follow his father into the 
ministry. He wanted to write. 

After completing a long theologi- ' 
cal course, which he hated, he went 
to Paris. There he tasted the Bo- 
hemian life but went through agon- 
ies of shame over his affair with 
Elise Monselet. He tried to write 
but failed miserably. He then re- 
turned to become a minister at 
Brewster, Mass. But still he was so 
obsessed by his literary ambition 
that he would sketch out plots on 
the margins of his sermons; and in 
1866 — * when he was 34 — he went 

Ine.,2sW.4SSt.,N,r.C. 
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to New York to write his boys* 
books. 

There he remained most of the 
rest of his life. He never married; 
there was a period when he was pa- 
thetically in love with a married 
woman, adoring her so that when 
she tired of him he suffered a mental 
breakdown. 

Alger spent most of his time at 
- the Newsboys* Lodging House, for he 
was devoted to the ragged boys who 
frequented it. And year after year he 
turned out Horatio Alger books in 
profusion — always wanting to write 
fimportant books for adults, always 
dreaming of becoming a man of let- 
ters, but always failing because his 
mind was childishly naive, unim- 
aginative and bewildered by thS 
complexities of mature life. 

The truth seems to be that Hora- 
tio Alger never fully grew up. Al- 
ways, deep down in his heart, he 
wanted a boy’s life — not a boy 
dominated by a stern father but 
rather a boy free from parental su- 
pervision, free to test his budding 
self-reliance. After his books had 
become widely known and people 
turned to him as an authority on 
slum conditions, he was asked to 
serve on charitable committees, but 
though he was happy to be treated 
as a person of importance he usually 
sat silent at board meetings, too 
self-distrustful to speak. 

Once he did plunge briefly into 
city affairs with ardor and courage. 
Having learned how the Italian pa^ 
drones in New York kept little im« 
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migrant boys in virtual slavery, 
lived on their earnings, and thrash^ 
them cruelly, Alger wrote a book 
exposing the padrone system {Phil 
the Fiddler)y conducted a campaign 
of public protest, and was instru- 
mental in ending the abuse, though 
more than once he was beaten up 
by irate padrones. 

But most of the time Alger shunned 
adult society. He loved to play with 
the Lodging House boys: to beat the 
drum in their children’s band, to go 
dashing off with them to fires. 
One excited entry in his diary, about 
an especially splendid fire, ended 
with the triumphant words, “Rode 
back on engine.” As he made money 
with his books he would spend it on 
the boys — setting up a bootblack 
in business, helping a newsboy’s 
mother with the rent. He died in 
1899, at the age of 67 — still a 
hardworking boy, generous and in- 
nocent of heart. 

The titles of Alger’s more than a 
hundred novels {Bound to Rise^ Sink 
or Swiniy Strive and Succeed) will 
evoke nostalgic memories in many 
an older reader today. Almost all of 
the books were essentially the same 
— variations . upon an invariable 
theme. 

The standard Alger hero was a 
fatherless boy of 15 or thereabouts 
who had to make his own way. 
Sometimes he had to help support a 
widowed mother with his boot- 
blacking or peddling; sometimes his 
parentage was unknown and he 
lived with an aged miser. But he 
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was always a good boy, honest, ab- 
stemious and prudent. The excite- 
ment of each book lay in his prog- 
ress toward wealth. Always there 
were villains who stood in his way 
— crooks who would prey upon his 
innocence. They tried to sell him 
worthless gold watches on railroad 
trains, held him up as he was buggy- 
driving home with his employer’s 
funds, chloroformed him in a hotel 
room, slugged him in an alley. But 
always he overcame them — with 
the aid of their invariable coward- 
ice. (There must be many men still 
living who remember the shock of 
outraged surprise with which they 
discovered that the village bully 
did not, as in the Alger books, in- 
variably run whimpering away at 
the first show of manly opposition, 
but sometimes packed a nasty right.) 
The end of the book found our hero 
well on his way toward wealth. 

The Alger style was incredibly 
matter-of-fact. Nor did any subtle- 
ties of character-drawing prevent 
one from determining immediately 
who were the good characters and 
who were the bad ones. And always 
virtue triumphed. Reading an Al- 
ger story was like watching a foot- 
ball game in which you knew all 
the players, and the home team 
made all the touchdowns. 

The period in which these books 
were the delight of millions of Amer- 
ican boys was that very period when 
our economic expansion was going 
full tilt, and the Alger books offered 
them an intelligible picture of eco- 


nomic life and the making of an in- 
dividual fortune: Work, save, shun 
the fleshpots, and presently tlje for-'"' 
tune will fall into your lap. 

Possibly this explains something 
about the Gilded A^ — when Amer- 
ica worked furiously, and opened 
up the West, and accomplished 
wonders in invention and manufac- 
turing, when the average American 
of m(^erate means was hard-headed, . 
diligent and fairly scrupulous; but 
when the ethical level of the big 
operations in capital was often well- 
nigh barbaric. 

The total sale of the Alger books, 
will probably never be known, for 
they had numerous publishers and 
many editions. But it is safe to 
guess that the grand total must 
have been well beyond 20,000,000 
copies. One seldom sees an Alger 
book nowadays; when the Children’s 
Aid Society questioned 7000 boys 
in 1932 (on the looth anniversary 
of Alger’s birth) it found that only 
14 percent of them had ever read an 
Alger book, and not a single boy ^ 
owned one. But during Alger’s hey- ' 
day, from about 1870 to Ae World 
War, boys of all ages and conditions 
ate them up. 

As they read, they must have 
dreamed of success — wealth, power 
and a chance to marry well, Hve in a 
fine house and enjoy the gpod things 
of the earth. C^e wonders what 
they would have thought had they 
been able to see the man Alger him- 
self — scribbling away in his room 
in the bare^ dour-looking building ^ 
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of the Newsboys* Lodging home; 
leaving his labors to play with the 
little newsboys and bootblacks; a 
man defeated in his real literary am- 
bition, disappointed in love, awk- 
ward in the society of mature men 


and women, and apparently almost 
unaware, as he went obscurdy about 
the city, that his influence was 
reaching intomillionsof families and 
helping to determine the trend and 
tradition of American business life. 
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S/il YOUNG Wall Street man left his office early one afternoon and wanted 
to take his girl to the beach. Recalling that the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, where she worked, closed its offices for the day if the tempera- 
ture at three o’clock was over 90, he called the Weather Bureau and was 
told that the mercury stood at 89. Not a bit discouraged, he called Stand- 
ard Oil, posing as the Sun^ and asked a vice-president if the company was 
shutting down on account of the temperature’s being over 90. The vice- 
president, caught off guard, said he guessed they had to. The young man 
then called his girl and said he*d be around at 3:30. He filled part of the 
half-hour by phoning the Sun and telling them that Standard Oil was 
closing for the day because of the heat. The Sun promised to run the story 
in the late-afternoon editions. They had a fine time at the beach. 


N. Y. Daily Mirror recently sent several photographers to dicker 
with the Catholic ecclesiastical authorities about the possibility of taking 
pictures, in color, of the installation of a bishop. Telescopic lenses can’t be 
used in color photography, so the cameraman had to be close up. Per- 
mission was finally given for one of them — a Catholic — to dress in 
acolyte’s robes and stand close with his camera. 

Just as the church was filling up for the ceremony, two breathless photog- 
raphers from the Times Wide-World picture service dashed in. Recognizing 
the Mirror mon who was in mufti, they asked him about chances for shots. 
** I’ll take you to the monsignor, and you can ask him,” said the Mirror 
man, who naturally wanted nob^y else horning in. 

. Solemnly he led them to the other Mirror man, pontifical and unrecog- 
nizable in his acolyte’s robes. He listened thoughtfidly to the Times Wide- 
World men’s respectful reauest, and, when they hs^ finished, looked at 
them sternly. ”Go. Leave this church and never come back,” he said. 

They went, leaving a case of flashlight bulbs in their haste. Probably 
they’re still wondering what they did wrong. — Tkt New Yorker 



Mexico jf Kilowatt Crooks 

Condensed from New York Herald Tribune 
Henry J. Allen 

Editor of the Topeka^ Kansas, State Journal 


A BIZARRE SPECIES of Confisca- 
tion threatens the electric 
L light and power companies 
of Mexico. The two companies that 
control practically all of the energy 
generated in Mexico — the Mexi- 
can Light & Power Co. of Toronto, 
Canada, and a Mexican subsidiary 
of American & Foreign Power Co. 
— are losing 25 percent of their 
output because of ingenious pil- 
fering. 

Company managers have discov- 
ered there are 140 ways of stealing 
electricity, but they cannot check 
the practice effectively because 
stealing current in Mexico isn’t a 
crime. A civil action can be brought 
to collect for stolen current, but the 
courts are not responsive. It is for- 
eign capital, so why worry? 

Recently a new plant was built 
at a cost of f 10,000,000 to produce 
230,000,000 kilowatt hours for the 
growing business; before it was 
finished, increased stealing had ab- 
sorbed the new capacity. 

The simplest device for burglar- 
izing current is within the reach of 
the humblest customer — a thin 
curved rod which detours the cur- 
rent around the meter. Experts in 
tampering with meters boldly can- 
vass from house to house, selling 
this and more cunning tricks. 

5 « 


In many cases consumers get all 
the current they want by tapping 
street cables — without even being 
on the company’s books. An entire 
new real estate addition provided . 
current for its houses by cleverly 
tapping neighborhood wires. They 
were stealing current while applica- 
tions were on the waiting list be- 
cause the companies could not add ^ 
to their load. A country club has 
done the same thing and refused to 
make amends. 

In many parts of the country 
such thefts have cut off profits 
completely. The companies’ labor 
costs, including social benefits, 
have gone up 55 percent during the 
last year. They haven’t been al- 
lowed to increase their rates for 20 
years. And if the plants are forced 
to suspend operations the govern- 
ment declares them bankrupt and / 
takes them over. 

There is little doubt that the 
persistent animosity of the gov- 
ernment toward the plants expresses 
a definite plan to confiscate them 
— in line with the growing deter- 
mination to confiscate all foreign- 
owned property. It gives added 
evidence of the irrepressible craze 
that is sweeping Mexico hell-bent 
for industrial and commercial 
chaos. 


> igjS^ New Tork Trikune^ Ine^ 2jo fF, // J/., N /*. C. 
(AT. T, Herald tribune^ August 



Keep Up with the W^orld 

Excerpts from a regular department in Collier’s^ The National Weekly 

Freling Foster 


^ocic of Ages,” one of the most 
popular Protestant hymns, 
was composed under unusual 
circumstances. In 1775, Augustus Top- 
lady took shelter from a storm in the 
cleft of a laige rock at Barrington Coombe 
in Somerset, England, and, while wait- 
ing for the rain to stop, wrote this fa- 
mous song on the only piece of paper he 
could find, a playing card. 

M l ELOQUENCE of a mother’s 

fidelity is her carved effigy, dre&ed 
in her own clothes, which stands in an 
open window of a house in Bruges, Bel- 
gium. When her son went to war in 
1914, she promised to watch for his re- 
turn at this window. Refusing to believe 
reports that he had been killed, she 
continued her vigil until bedridden, 
when she had the effigy put in her place. 
She and her son have been dead for 
years, but the silent figure still watches 
the road leading to Li6ge. 


dents are still flogged, on rare occa- 
sions, for a serious misdemeanor. Such 
a birching is considered by the faculty 
to be a service — like the pressing of 
the boy's clothing — and he has to 
pay for it as “medical treatment.” 

M ore than 1,500,000 commercial 
motor vehicles in this country 
now are equipped with “governors” 
that limit drivers to a maximum speed 
of 40 miles an hour. One truck company 
has used them on over 2,000,000 miles 
of night driving, saving much gasoline, 
oil and wear on its vehicles and with 
only four minor accidents since the 
installation. 

T he “One-Cent Sale,” long a feature 
of drug and grocery stores, was 
recently held by a used-car dealer in 
Portland, Oregon. The purchaser of 
a car was allowed to buy a second one 
for an additional penny. 


T he American Civil War was noted 
for the lai^e number of men who 
evaded the draft and deserted their 
armies. Thousands failed to report for 
service, thousands bought their exemp- 
tion, and a total of at least 300,000 
deserted from both sides. In 1865 de- 
sertion grew so widespread that whole 
companies, garrisons and even regi- 
ments decamped at one time. 

AT Eton, England’s mmt distin- 
JPL guished preparatory school, stu- 


pANY Chinese characters or words, 
when , translated into English, 
describe objects with a picturesque 
clarity. As examples, soda water is 
angry water; a razor is a scrape-face 
knife; an elevator is a rise-descend ma- 
chine; a railroad engine is a Are cart 
and a match is a self-come light. 

T he Riverside Church in New York 
City carries on so many educational 
and recreational activities that most of 
its 80 assembly rooms and halls, which 


I lOSSy the Crowell Put. Co., 2S0 Pork jfve., N. T. C. None oj the items 
may he reproduced without express permission of the publishers. 
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include studios, classrooms, bowling 
alleys, basketball and handball courts, 
locker and shower rooms, a gymnasium 
and a theater, are in use day and night 
and require the services of about 75 
full-time and 150 part-time employes. 

AMONG the most gruesome warnings 
to bandits are the equestrian stat- 
ues which dot the pampas of northern 
Chile today. Each consists of a mummi- 
fied highwayman, astride his mummi- 
fied horse, both held in an upright 
position by wires and wooden props. 

A UNIQUE steamship service operates 
. between the East Prussian towns 


of Elbing and Deutsch-Eylau, a dis- 
tance of 40 miles. Part of the trip is., 
made on a canal, and part on a Railroad, 
whose specially designed trucks pick 
up the little vessels and quickly carry 
them over four long hills. These ** hill- 
climbing boats** have rendered un- 
necessary the construction of 20 locks. 

INURING the hunting season in Eng- 
land, fox hunts have the right of 
way over railroad trains. Not long ago 
an inconsiderate fox led a pack of 
hounds and hunters across the path of 
a crack London express and delayed it 
and its several hundred passengers for 
eight minutes. ^ 


J^ng-Range Cattle Breeding 


H alf a dozen Shorthorn calves born 
recently in Argentina were sired 
by a bull 8000 miles away. The sperma- 
tozoa from the bull were shipp^ from 
the National Agricultural Research 
Center near Washington, D. C., in a 
capsule packed in a specially made 
vacuum botde; and after a six-day air- 
plane trip were used to impregnate 
artificially seven cows. It has hereto- 
fore been imppssible to effect such a 
mating because Ai^gentine cattle are 
gener^ly infested with ticks, and the 
imported bulls promptly died from 
them. 

Stockmen have long practiced arti- 
ficial insemination of animals in order 
to breed pure seed with greater econ- 
omy — it makes it possible for a single 
bull to serve 500 females instead of 50 


or 60 — but the seed were considered 
perishable. Then it was found that bull 
sperm were usable for at least three 
days, and could survive as long as 15 
days. The discovery may revolutionize 
animal breeding, for in future only the ( 
best proved sires can be selected and 
used at long range. 

Last May, 105 New Jersey dairymen 
formed the first cooperative artificial 
cattle-breeding organization in the 
United States, and already it is expand- 
ing. Membership is expected to exceed 
175. In the b^inning, three high-pro- 
ducing Holstein bulls served 1 100 cows 
scattered over the state; subsequently, 
750 Holstein cows were added to the 
list. Two Guernsey bulls have just been 
added to serve 500 Guernsey cows. 

— Coutuiy Horn and Ihirymefft Leagut News 



€l The gorilla, which of all animals most nearly resembles 

man, is the most terrifying and unpredictable of jungle creatures 

Caliban of the Jungle 

Condensed from The Baltimore Sunday Sun 
Frank Buck 

Veteran of many jungle expeditions; author of “Fang and Claw,*’ 
“Bring *£m Back Alive," etc. 


S HOCKINGLY LIKE a monstrous 
and hairy human being, the 
‘ gorilla is the source of in- 
numerable legends among African 
natives. They say that gorillas lurk 
^in trees and snatch up luckless 
passersby to hideous death; that 
they will attack a man on sight, 
disembowel him with one sweep ^f 
a great hand, and tear him limb 
from limb; that they carry off na- 
tive women, cohabit with them, 
and produce men-monsters which 
lead gorilla bands in mad maraud- 
ing; that they talk together just as 
humans do; that an old gorilla, 
when love is done and life is almost 
over, will commit suicide by leap- 
f ing off a cliff. 

Upon investigation, these tales 
turn out to be tropical fantasies. 
But even without the legends, 
“Ingazi** — the gorilla — is still 
the most impressive and fascinat- 
ing of all wild creatures. 

It is hard to exaggerate the ef- 
fect the first sight of this strange 
brute produces even on the sea- 
soned explorer. In repose, the go- 
rilla’s aspect is that of a respectable 
^ old barbarian, deep in 4iis own 


jungle thoughts. But the ferocity 
of the gorilla’s face in anger is 
without counterpart in all the 
world; then the primal savagery of 
the wild beast is displayed on a 
countenance grotesquely human. 
The wild black features, framed by 
shaggy hair, the glaring eyes, 
deeply sunken beneath prodigious 
beetling brows, the snarling yellow 
teeth, with two huge canines fear- 
somely protruding, the hands beat- 
ing the huge drum of the breast in 
maniacal rhythm — thus seen, In- 
gazi is nothing short of a horrible 
nightmare. 

As to the actual danger of hunt- 
ing gorillas or of ''bringing them 
back alive,” there is the greatest 
divergence of opinion. Some hunt- 
ers have overrated Ingazi’s genuine 
ferocity; others have insisted that 
he is mild by disposition. My own 
observation coincides with that of 
Martin Johnson, who has described 
the gorilla as the most frightening 
of all wild creatures, and one of 
the most unpredictable and dan- 
gerous. 

When man appears on the scene, 
the gorilla, like all other animals. 


^be A, S. AMI Co.^ Baltimore & Charles Sts., BaBimorOt Md. 
{the BaBimort Sunday Sun^ October p, 'jS) 
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runs away. Yet his flight is not 
cowardly; if he is with his family, 
he acts as rear guard to cover its 
retreat. When a lone male has 
been driven to the border of his 
natural range he will turn in rage 
and put on his “threatening” act. 
Standing nearly erect, his hunched 
and shaggy shoulders connoting 
primitive might, he beats his cav- 
ernous breast, screaming and gri- 
macing to terrify his enemy. After 
that he may attack, although many 
hunters declare that if the observer 
stands his ground the gorilla will 
merely hold his position — some- 
times for an hour or more. But few 
human beings could endure such 
an ordeal. Personally I believe that 
a man would be a fool to permit one 
of these monsters to come close — 
say within 12 feet. Should the 
gorilla lay hold of him there could 
be but one result. One of my men 
told me of finding the remains of a 
hunter set upon by a gorilla; the 
victim’s head had been completely 
torn from his body. 

Excepting man, the gorilla seems 
to have no enemies. He lives ami- 
cably on the same range with ele- 
phants and even buflFaloes — con- 
sidered by many hunters the most 
dangerous of African beasts. He is 
a vegetarian, feeding principally 
on the dwarf bamboo, wild celery, 
and bananas. As far as is now 
known there are but two species of 
this animal: one is the coast gorilla, 
found in the Cameroon lowlands of 
west Africa; the other lives in the 


wilds of the Belgian Congo, where 
the government has established a 
wild life sanctuary. Because of the 
security thus aflForded, the extinc- 
tion of the gorilla, threatened a few 
years ago, now seems exceedingly 
unlikely. In one area near Lake 
Kivu, their number is estimated at 
2000 — a figure nearly 10 times 
greater than Carl Akeley’s estimate 
of a decade ago. 

Ingazi is usually monogamous. 
Except for certain old males who 
have become solitaries, gorillas roam 
in bands of 10 to 30. Within each 
group are found distinct families. 
The mother gorilla ordinarily pro- 
duces one baby at a time, which at 
birth is smaller than a human child 
and just as hairless and helpless. 
She suckles it precisely as a human 
mother would, and the relationship 
between the black infant and its 
mother appears to be very tender. 
If she is shot, it will climb wailing 
to her breast, uttering heart-broken 
cries. Sometimes pitying native 
women will nurse gorilla babies 
whose mothers have been killed. 

How big do gorillas grow? Males 
average about five feet eight inches, 
though some top six feet. The spread 
of the arms sometimes exceeds nine 
feet! Gargantua, the gorilla now in 
my possession, weighs 460 pounds 
and is still growing; he may reach 
600. He measures 70 inches around 
the chest; heavyweight champion 
Joe Louis measures 41 inches. 

In coordinating his massive pow- , 
ers, Ingazi is disappointing; he is 
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not completely at home either in 
.^trees or on the ground. He throws 
his arms and legs about in an un- 
gainly fashion, and on level ground 
a man can outrun him. Since he 
does not have to run down his food, 
and is not hunted by other animals, 
he moves about very slowly. Ordi- 
narily he travels on all fours, walk- 
ing on the knuckles of his hands, 

* his body bent at a 45-degree angle. 
Whereas other creatures may travel 
scores of miles a day, Ingazi will go 
perhaps a mile, frequently sitting 
down for a nap. 

Ingazi is a noisy fellow. When 
gorilla bands move through the 
forest they can be heard for a great 
distance. Their so-called roaring^* 
is really a series of guttural barks. 
If they come upon an especially 
inviting patch of bamboo or celery 
they “talk*' about it in voices that 
are remarkably musical and bird- 
like in quality. But when startled, 
Ingazi gets off a scream that is one 
of the most hair-raising sounds in 
^ature. 

The gorilla travels only in day- 
light. As twilight falls he makes a 
nest of leaves, which he occupies 
until sunrise. Old males sleep sitting 
up with their backs to trees, acting 
as sentries for the group. 

I am often asked how this crea- 
ture endures captivity. Although 
gorillas are sensitive to human 
^seases, particularly pulmonary trou- 
ble, the problem is chiefly a mental 
^ one. Ingazi must have affection and 
companionship, and he is capable 
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of great emotional attachment. John 
Gorilla, the famous London ape, 
died of loneliness when his keeper. 
Miss Alyse Cunningham, went away 
on a trip. Yet keeping a gorilla as 
a pet is dangerous, for Ingazi docs 
not realize his tremendous strength. 
One woman’s pet gorilla broke both 
her arms with a playful sweep of 
the paw. 

The gorilla's intellect equals that 
of the chimpanzee, usually ranked 
highest among the anthropoid apes. 
The chimp learns more quickly, but 
the gorilla never forgets what he 
has learned. He can be taught to do 
such things as turn on a water tap, 
fill a glass, and turn the tap off at 
the proper moment. Once Miss 
Cunningham refused to let John 
Gorilla (then a youngster) climb 
onto her lap because she was wear- 
ing a party dress; whereupon John 
ambled across the room, got a news- 
paper, opened it and spread it over 
the gown. 

It is an extraordinary fact that 
while nearly all other tropical beasts 
wild and tame, swarm with vermin, 
the gorilla is free of them. And as to 
personal habits and behavior, In- 
gazi is far more decent than any 
other ape or monkey. A young 
gorilla is tidy, even fastidious; he 
eats slowly and with excellent man- 
ners, and brushes carefully from 
his coat any stray crumbs. 

Ingazi’s skeleton is almost a 
counterpart of man's, though built 
on far more massive lines. Yet, for 
all his human resemblance, the 
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gorilla is still a beast of the jungle, unconscious but dreadful pathos, 
It is when he stands erect that he he appears to be a savage carica^^, 
is most impressive; for then, with ture of his human enemy. * 


❖ 

Six-Man Football 


A new kind of football — fast, high 
scoring, full of spectacular passing 
and open field running — is being 
played this year by 2000 high schools. 
It’s six-man football. Invented in 1934 
by Stephen Epler, coach of a small 
Nebraska school, the six-man game has 
swept like wildfire through the smaller 
high schools. Big schools and even 
varsities also are taking it up. 

Spectators love it because there's 
action all over the field, every minute 
— and the crowds can follow it clearly; 
the reverses and trick plays the game 
encourages aren’t screened by a con- 
verging jumble of 22 men. 

The players, too, have a grand time. 
The fun of football is in running, kick- 
ing, and passing, not in the drudgery of 
the linesmen’s job. The six-man team 
consists of a center, two ends and three 
backs, and any one of them may pass or 
receive a pass, make a sensational run 
or score a touchdown. The back who 
first receives the ball must pass it im- 
mediately. This rule prevents bone- 
cracking power drives into the line. In 
fact, the new game opens up so fast 
there’s no line to plunge into. In one 
popular play, all six men handle the 
ball. There’s plenty of kicking; rules 
put a premium on field goals, mini- 
mizing the danger of injuries in desper- 
ate goal-line defense. There’s plenty of 
blocking and tackling, but no danger- 
ous piling on. 


The best part of it all is that nobody 
gets hurt! Eleven-man football is dan- 
gerous for small schools with their in- 
adequate coaching staffs, poor equip- 
ment and small squads which they 
have to piece out with young boys. 
Records of 17,000 High school players 
in 1935 showed boys of 14 and 15 were, 
only seven percent of the group, but- 
suffered 24 percent of the injuries. 
Small schools have the worst record. 
There were no deaths from college foot- 
ball last year. But there were 13 in high 
schools. In a five-year period, 44 per- 
cent of all football deaths were among 
high school players. Six-man football 
spares the community the possible trag- 
edy of crippling injuries or deaths in 
the name of sport. 

From all over the country come re- 
ports of six-man football teams playing 
a whole season with no greater casualty*/ 
than one sprained ankle or a broken 
collarbone. Leg injuries, often from 
cleated shoes, account for half of the 
total casualties in 11 -man football; 
the six-man teams wear rubber-soled 
shoes. 

Safe, inexpensive, exciting to specta- 
tor and player, six-man football should 
answer the need of 10,000 American 
high schools now without football 
teams. Many other small schools, now 
risking the lives of students with the 
ii-man gaihe, might well adopt Mr^,, 
Epler’a invention. 



^ The amazing career of a lone American woman who for 20 years 
has cleaned up plague spots in Europe and the Near East 

The }V Oman H^ho Couldn V Come Home 

Condensed from The American Legion Magazine 
^Jerome Beatty 

Now making a round-the-world trip to discover little-known Americans 
who are doing the most distinguished work abroad 

W HEN the troop transport mass of sick and hungry people 
Finland sailed for France living in theaters, churches, barns 
in 1917, young Alice G. Carr — even doorways. Their suffering 
of Yellow Springs, Ohio, was one of was appalling. Aided by the League 
the spic, span and spunky nurses of Nations, Greece slowly began to 
aboard. That was 21 years ago. provide. But her resources were 

Miss Carr has not come home yet. limited; even today the country 

For two decades she has been would be in terrific want were it 
busy helping people crushed by con- not for Greeks in the United States 
flict — stopping epidemics, feeding who last year sent home 

and clothing the penniless. She lias 000,000. Slowly the work went 

worked in France, Poland, Serbia, ahead — but it needed a ** spark 
Czechoslovakia, Greece and Asia plug.’* 

Minor. Miss Carr rolled up her sleeves. 

Ohio State University and An- She showed the unfortunates how 
tioch College, her alma mater, have to keep well and how to earn a liv- 
given Miss Carr honorary degrees ing. The keynote of her work, and 
because she is one of Ohio’s first that of the Near East Foundation 
citizens; the Greek government which has financed some of her 
has awarded her the Order of the crusades, is: “Start it well; and let 
Commander of St. George because the natives carry on by themselves.” 
she is the most amazing woman To aid in her work she has eked 
they ever saw. But her incredible out small contributions from Amer- 
achievements cannot be estimated ica with persistent solicitations from 
thus; they are recorded in terms of the communities she helps. But it is 
lives saved, diseases conquered, in accomplishing great deeds with 
plague spots abolished. limited means that Miss Carr is at 

After the war when the Turks her best. Such was the job she per- 
drove more than a million Greeks formed at Corinth from 1924 to 
from Asia Minor, refugees swarmed 1926. To that city of 10,000 the 
into Greece. Athens was a helpless Near East Relief had moved 3000 

® tbe^mtriean Lsnon^ ts IV, 48 St.^ N. T. C, 

if be American Legion Aiagatine^ November^ *38) 65 
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orphans from Smyrna, housing them 
perforce in old army barracks. 
Within two weeks, more than aooo 
children were stricken with malaria. 

Miss Carr quickly organized the 
women from Corinth’s best fami- 
lies into a corps of sanitary inspec- 
tors. She put the older orphan boys 
to work digging drainage ditches. 
She spent ^500 of her own for a 
secondhand car and toured the city 
pouring oil on wet spots. She made 
sure that all wells were covered; 
she saw that every hoofprint that 
held water, every puddle was 
drained or oiled. A hundred miles 
of drainage ditches were dug. Sev- 
eral thousand natives were edu- 
cated to the battle. When she 
finished her three-year job malaria 
was definitely checked around 
Corinth, untold numbers of lives 
had been saved. 

She was once called upon to 
fight typhus several hundred miles 
up the coast from Athens. To stop 
the epidemic she had to kill the lice. 
Officials told her no delouser was 
available, but she poked around 
and found one in Athens they’d 
used in the war. It weighed about 
a ton, and the regular boat couldn’t 
carry it. She loaded it on a barge, 
and finally persuaded the reluctant 
boat owner to tow it. After a three- 
day trip they reached the town at 
midnight, unloaded the delouser 
on a rickety pier — and wham! — 
the pier gave way. Miss Carr woke 
up the mayor, demanded men and 
horses, and got the delouser safely 


to shore. She stopped the typhus. 

At times soft and completely 
feminine. Miss Carr is often a 
tough, unflinching martinet who 
will tear red tape to shreds, spend 
money she hasn’t got, fight fiercely 
any person who tries to oppose her 
plans for aid to the suffering. Once, 
when she was fighting tuberculosis 
in Athens, the police were unable 
to make food sellers observe the 
sanitary regulations. Miss Carr had 
been teaching several thousand 
refugee women about tuberculosis. 
Now she incited the* women to re- 
volt. She had huge pictures made, 
showing how shops must be kept 
clean, food kept under screens and 
glass. When the women discovered 
a dirty shop they would gang up on 
it, wave their fists, and shout that 
the slovenly food seller was murder- 
ing their children. The shops were 
soon cleaned up. 

Time and again she has seen her 
beginnings taken up and carried on 
by the people themselves; seen 
filthy plague spots turned into 
tidy, healthy communities. She 
went into Mosul, where the Assyr- 
ian babies were dying at the rate of 
722 per 1000 born. Within a year 
and a half she had reduced the 
death rate to 150 per 1000 — 
about normal in Oriental countries 
— and organized her work so that 
it W2|s perpetuated under a local 
committee. 

One of her most important jobs 
was at Kaisariani, a refugee city 
on the edge of Athens, the worst 
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plague spot in Greece. Beginning 
in 1930, she worked for four years 
> in a section housing lofioo persons 
in unbelievable poverty. Families 
were crowded into barracks hastily 
built of boards, tin and paper. 
The gutter was the sewage system. 
Vermin were everywhere. A survey 
.of 1000 families ^owed 430 cases 
of tuberculosis — and it was in- 
creasing. 

Three years later in the same 
section only 33 cases of tubercu- 
losis could be found in 1332 fami- 
lies. There had been no money for 
hospitalization; Miss Carr had done 
' it by teaching the women the prin- 
ciples of diet, cooking, cleanliness, 
the dangers of contagion, the need' 
of sunlight. She had a clinic but in 
effect she taught the people to cure 
themselves in their own shabby 
huts. 

Miss Carr’s work has taken her 
to the threshold of important scien- 
tific discoveries. Kaisariani abounded 
in bedbugs, except in one section. 
There Miss Carr discovered that 
’ u^y brown spiders about the size 
of a quarter were eating all the bed- 
bugs. As a demonstration, she put 
50 bugs in a box with a spider. He 
ate 45 in one day. News of the 
spiders got around, and they were 
sent all over Greece. The Soviet 
Union heard of them and asked for 
samples. 

In fighting malaria at Marathon, 
one of the worst malaria holes in 
Greece, Miss Carr and her two 
Greek doctor assistants carried on 


a blood injection treatment that 
had been tried sporadically else- 
where. Into 43 malaria patients 
they injected the blood- of persons 
who had had malaria for so many 
years that they had become im- 
mune. It is a treatment that experts 
say won’t work. But it worked in 
Marathon. Every patient was cured. 
Not one has had a recurrence. Miss 
Carr makes no claims. She just 
tells what she and her doctors did. 
And wonders why others don’t 
follow up this research. 

When Miss Carr was sent to 
Marathon, 40 percent of the work- 
ers were too ill to go into the fields. 
Today malaria is practically ex- 
tinct there. Further, she taught the 
women how to make money weav- 
ing or raising geese and silkworms. 
In four years the farm income in 
three villages increased from I96,- 
000 to >175,000 — mostly because 
of her work. 

Miss Carr gets positively furious 
at the ignorance of many of the 
poor she works with. Squdling ba- 
bies get on her nerves and undis- 
ciplined children drive her mad. 
But she has done some of her most 
effective work when she gritted her 
teeth and went in and risked her 
life to stop epidemics among or- 
phans. She loves to do things she 
doesn’t like to do. 

But vnth all her vitality. Miss 
Carr is only human, and the strain 
tells. In 1922, after months of work 
in Poland, Serbia and Czecho- 
slovakia, in snow and rain, with 
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starving children and crippled sol- 
diers, ^e decided she was through 
with relief work. She and another 
nurse, each taking ^1500 they had 
saved, went on a grand three- 
months’ tour of Europe and Egypt. 
When Miss Carr arrived in New 
York, dead broke, she was sure 
she would never, never — and then 
the Red Cross asked her if she 
wouldn’t go to Greece. 

Again in 1925 — after a five-day 
mountain trip on a donkey to 
refugee camps in western Greece 
— she decided to quit. She spent 
all her savings, touring Egypt in a 
private caravaft consisting of nine 
Arabs, four camels and a donkey. 
It carried ice, fresh fruit and salad. 
Every evening she bathed in a port- 
able shower, then dined in solitary 


state, attended by- an Arab butler 
in red coat and fez. For ten days 
she sailed the Nik on a private v 
felucca. She camped by the Sphinx 
in her own tent, and lifted her chin 
at the tourists who couldn’t aflbrd 
such luxury. Then, every cent gone 
but feeling swell, she went back to 
Greece and to work. “Mister,’.’ she 
says with deep feeling, “that was 
some trip.’’ 

In Miss Carr’s desk is a little 
diary she bought when she went to 

France. The entries to date are: 

• 

June 9, 1917, Boarded Finland, June 

10, II, 12, In harbor. June 13, Sailed. 

Very rough. Very busy. 

Life has been so very rough, ever 
since, and Miss Carr has been so 
very busy, that she has never had 
time to make another entry. 


C^wer of cJuQ^eslton 


41 Dr. Bruce Bruce-Porter, famous English suigeon, once found a 
slowly dying girl reading a newspaper serial in which the heroine 
suffered from tiie same disease she had. Hurrying to the author, he was 
told that the character died in the last installment. Dr. Bruce-Porter 
persuaded the writer to change the ending — and the serial^s heroine 
and his patient both lived. ^Ntw Rtdm 


€l I WAS once marooned with a dozen other men on a small island. 
On the fourth day, when we had only dry breful, one man ate his crust 
with great gusto. I pretend it’s suckling.pig,” he explained and, sniffing 
the air, added, “Oh, it smells goodl” 

Daily he would enjoy his imagined iroast pig, often sighing, “My 
wife will never cook it this well.” When, we were rescued he looked as 
robust as the day he was marooned, in striking contrast to the rest of us. 

— Koond Bereoivici in Tkt Amnitaa iiagmua 
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We Are Not Poor 

Condensed from The American Mercury 
Ethel Ambler Hunter 

I N A COUNTRY where the doleful young couple in our neighborhood 
refrain of “hard times'* still — and to be found in almost 
echoes, it might be well to look any neighborhood — who consider 
i-our^poVerty in the face and see of themselves among the so-called 
what it is made. poor. The husband has had no luck 

Nothing is more demoralizing to as a salesman and the young wife 
the character of a nation or an in- supports them, for the most part, 
dividual than self-pity; and right by secretarial work. They owe 
now this country seems to be nearly everyone in town. Yet they 
drenched in self-pity. The fact, have a car (a good one), send their 
however, that a large part of our boy to a summer camp, take trips 
population is considerably better during the wife’s vacation, and 
off than the entire populations of dress well. Mary says it costs her 
other countries seems to suggesl^ eight dollars a month to keep her 
that perhaps we are not so unfor- hair decent. She forgets that gener- 
tunate as we think. At least it is ations of women with handsome 
true that we have no need for hair relied on soap and water and a 
many of the things we crave — clean hairbrush instead of a beauty 
some of them are actually bad for parlor. Certainly they are not poor, 
us — and, in comparison withother and had they belonged to the 
peoples and other times, the great “poor” of 20 or 30 years ago they 
majority of our 130,000,000 are not would have gone without the 
poor — not in the true sense of the things I have mentioned rather 
'word, which is destitution. than owe money. 

We are poor in the sense of want On Saturday afternoons in our 
— we want everything the other town. Scout leaders find it impos- 
fellow has, and if we cannot have it sible to organize country hikes, 
we cry poverty. Poverty is the despite their educational and health- 
prevailing excuse for every evasion fill features, and even with refresh- 
of debt and duty, used when hard, ments offered free; for Saturday is 
unpleasant work is offered or Movie Day for the children, and 
when the time comes to contribute this includes the children of those 
to funds for churches, community on relief. Out-of-work adults, bitter 
chests and hospitals. and discouraged, may need the 

For example, let me present a anodyne of the movies, as social 

® *93^* Mercwyt Ine,^ Sfo Ltxinpon N. Z*. C. 
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workers say, but why spend money 
to stupefy children with such unre- 
warding excitements? 

The truth of the matter is that 
the movies are just another of the 
extravagances stimulated by con- 
temporary high-pressure salesman- 
ship, which is also responsible for 
the great demand for glossy new 
cars, elegant refrigerators, abun- 
dant cosmetics and similar luxuries- 
not-necessities. Since 1932 the 
American public has decreased its 
gifts for support of churches by 30 
percent, for general benevolences 
29 percent, for community chests 
24 percent and collies 18 percent. 
At the same time, however, ex- 
penditures for the luxuries men- 
tioned above, and for theaters, 
cigarettes, automobiles, liquor, jew- 
elry, radios and other dispensables, 
have soared by 25 percent to as 
much as 317 percent. 

Yi^rs ago, when Americans had 
fewer luxuries and often ran short 
of necessities, we were not, strange 
to say, nearly so self-conscious 
about poverty. When I was a child 
few of our neighbors thought they 
were poor, although today every- 
one jn that neighborhood — my 
own family among them — would 
be so labeled. We had no electric 
or gas lights and no refrigerator. 
Perishables were kept in the cellar 
or down the well; Clothes were 
washed on Monday in two wooden 
tubs; then the tubs were put away 
until Saturday, when they were 
used for the weekly bath. (We had 


no bathroom.) We had, at most, 
two pairs of shoes, a best pair and 
an everyday pair. We had a coat;^ 
not a raincoat or a sport coat pr a 
fur coat — just a coat. 

Work at the shoe factory where 
my father was employed was more 
seasonal than in factories of today, 
and sometimes he was laid.oif for. 
months at a time. There was coal to , 
buy, and food and taxes and inter- 
est on the mortgage and sometimes 
a doctor’s bill. Yet we never felt 
poor. We expected to get along 
and did. Paying the bills was 
planned far ahead, and paid they^ 
were. Nothing was bought that we 
were not sure we could pay for, 
and consequently merchants trusted 
us. 

One thing which, I believe, made 
us happier was that almost for- 
gotten commodity, *' elbow grease.” 
After doing a good job we could 
look anyone in the eye with pride, 
or face any situation with interest 
and courage. 

Uang oil lamps isn’t being poor, 
nor is going without white coats ai’\ 
cars or permanents, living in a 
cellar is, and so is insufficient milk 
for the baby, or the responsibility 
for sick, indigent parents. The 
greatest calamity, however, is fteU 
ing poor — the beaten spirit, the 
petty stinpness to keep up an 
outdde show. 

A sturdy sense of well-being can 
be (niltivated and the wilMp^o 
restored, if only we will find ano^er 
god than the “good car”; other 



happiness than that found in costly 
and tixhausting amusements and 
expensive (or expensive-looking) 
clothes. There are still sunshine 
and fresh air, soap and water, 
books, friends, fields to walk in, 
streams to fish in, woods to roam. 

If we can’t go back to something 
.simpler, and more wholesome, or 


forward to something finer, then 
the whole race of Americans as the 
world thinks of them — the Amer- 
ican of robust humor, courage and 
the ability to turn in casuallv a 
tremendous amount of excellent 
work — will have vanished from 
the earth. Then, indeed, we shall 
be poor. 


♦ ♦ 
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Speeding Up Operations 


jMPRESSED by industrial methods which 
1 have eliminated 30 percent of Man- 
ual work asPwaste motion, Dr. W. H. 
Lawrence, 6o-year-old physician of 
Summit, N, J., had a slow-motion pic- 
ture made of an appendicitis operation. 
The picture showed astonishing delays 
and waste motions by the surgeon and 
his assistants: replacing instruments 
without using them, crossing hands un- 
necessarily, and so on. 

Then Dr. Lawrence started to im- 
prove his own surgery, using a large 
piece of beefsteak wrapped in silk as a 
patient.’* With surprising ease he 
trained himself to make incisions with 
either hand, thereby reducing operat- 
ing time. He next rearranged the posi- 
tions of his assistants and of the oper- 
ating tables. Ordinarily a nurse has to 
turn completely around to pick up an 
instrument, and the surgeon may have 


to turn to receive it. Dr. Lawrence de- 
signed special tables, with instruments 
in set positions, and on both sides of the 
surgeon; he developed a ** touch” sys- 
tem whereby surgeon and assistants 
can grasp the desired instrument with- 
out taking their eyes from the patient. 
To further increase efficiency and con- 
serve strength, his assistants are seated 
dimng operations; there is even a de- 
vice upon which the surgeon can lean 
in a half-sitting position while operat- 
ing. 

Several months’ use of these methods 
by the doctor and several colleagues 
show a saving of time of from 25 to 50 
percent, not through hurrying, but by 
eliminating unnecessary motions. One 
Summit hospital is already equipped 
with Dr. Lawrence’s special operating 
set-up, and an Orange, N. J., hospital is 
installing one. — Newsweek 



he Unimpressionable Years 


S HE WAS the littlest, the sweetest maiden of about ten 1 have 
ever seen, and she came dancing up to me in the park;i¥ith a 
smile and wink that was simply bewitching. She tripped along 
just as if I had been her grandpa — petting my arm and trusting 
me with little confidences. 

“Little maid/* I said, “hadn't you better go home? Your 
mother may be anxious about you.” 

“Oh, no,” she said; “Mama is at the window watching. She 
knows that I am walking with you, for I wanted to a lot of times.” • 
Well, I felt tickled all over. In my mind 1 patted myself on the 
back: “Mark, old boy, they do love you, all of them.” 

But I was puzzled because she kept talking about selling tickets 
and how nice it must be to take so much cash for tickets. 1 
thought she was referring to tickets at church festivals and, to 
increase my credit with her, 1 said that 1 bought lots of them and 
that people took chances on my books and sometimes I took 
chances myself and got burdened with some to cart home. 

“Oh, you write books, too?” she said. 

“Oh, yes,” I said. “I am a sort of bookworm; and now you 
must go in, for it is getting late. Good night, little lady, and sleep 
well. When you are a big girl and have a husband and a house, you 
can tell your friends that once you walked with Mark Twain — *’ 
“Mark Twain!” 

As I looked at my adoring and adorable little friend her lip 
began to quiver. Her blue eyes filled — could not hold the tears 
— they dropped on her face and on my flattered hand. 

“Oh,” she sobbed, drawing away from me (1 thought she was 
brokenhearted because she had to leave me) — “Oh!” she said, 
“1 thought you were Buffalo Bill !” 

— Henry W. Fither, Abroad with Mark Twain and Eugent Field 



G enial old Professor Blackie, with his handsome features 
and hair falling in ringlets about his shoulders, was a pic- 
turesque figure in ^inburgh streets. One day he was accosted 
by a very dirty little bootblack: “Shine your shoes, sir?” 

The professor, impressed by the dirtiness of the boy's face, said, 
“ 1 don't want a shine, my l^y, but if you’ll go and wash your 
face. I’ll give you sixpence.” 

“A* richt, sir,” the boy replied. He went to a fountain nearby, 
performed his ablutions, and returned. The professor beamed. 
“ Well, my boy, you have earned your sixpence. Here it is! ” 

“I dinna want it,” returned the boy with dignity. “Ye can 
keep it and get your hair cut 1 ” — John de Morgan, in Lighter Fein (Elder) 
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€l Wallkill, a prison without walls, where convicts 
regain self-reliance before returning to the free world 

Until They Get Out 

G)ndensed from The New Yorker 
Sanderson Vanderbilt 


W ALLKILL Prison is a 
New York state institution 
about 70 miles north of 
Manhattan to which are transferred 
reasonably reliable long-term con- 
victs who have already served most 
of their time. Inmates there have a 
good deal of freedom; they must 
try to learn a trade and do self-sup- 
porting work in fields and shops. 
Thus Wallkill is a sort of halfway 
step on which prison-bred misan- 
thropes can regain self-reliance be- 
fore going back into the world. 

As Dr. Leo J. Palmer, the super- 
intendent, drove me onto the prison 
grounds we passed tidy white cot- 
tages built by inmates for mem- 
bers of the prison staff. Nearby was 
a cannery where they preserve farm 
stuff to send to other state institu- 
tions. Wallkill prisoners raise about 
half of their own food. There was 
an orchard and a modern dairy 
barn. It might have been a gentle- 
man-farmer’s estate. 

Every now and then we drove by 
tanned and grimy men who seemed 
like ordinary laborers, working near 
the road, alone or in pairs. Invari- 
ably they waved and called ‘*Hyar, 
Doc!” He told me they were ”pass 


men” — convicts who had behaved 
themselves long enough to work 
alone in the fields. 

Six years ago Wallkill consisted 
of seven run-down farms. Dr. Palmer 
went there with 150 convicts, all 
men who had been in other prisons 
for years. The buildings had not 
been finished, so he kept his charges 
in old barns at night and put them 
to work in the fields during the day. 
‘‘Those boys never worked so hard 
in their lives,” he chuckled. Three 
escaped before the prison was com- 
pleted; but the record since then 
has been better than in other pris- 
ons in the state. Only 15 out of a 
total of 1900 convicts have escaped, 
and all were recaptured. Fifteen 
percent of the Wallkill inmates are 
guilty of committing crimes with 
guns; all of them are felons. 

The prison itself is a long, low, 
buff-colored building with slanting 
tile roofs, which suggests a college 
dormitory. Behind it is a 30-acre 
recreation field, the boundaries 
marked simply by occasional signs 
with the words “Post Limits.” For 
a couple of hours daily, some 500 
prisoners are turned loose there. 
Only three unarmed guards watch 
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them. “They’re like cops in a park,” 
Dr. Palmer said. “Their job is to 
keep peace and order, not to keep 
people on the property.” 

If a convict bolts, the field guards 
telephone the prison. Then a whis- 
tle calls in the other convicts. About 
40 members of the prison staff comb 
the countryside. There are no sirens 
or searchlights to harass the nerves 
of the other inmates, and the total 
arsenal at Wallkill consists of only 
10 revolvers. It’s a man hunt, all 
right, but devoid of melodrama. 

There is one guard for every 20 
or so inmates at Wallkill, while in 
other prisons the ratio is about one 
to seven. On the other hand, the 
percentage of men who teach trades 
at Wallkill is twice as high as is 
customary. 

“We feel it’s our job to teach men 
to live in a community, not in a jail. 
We try to make as many communi- 
ty situations as are consistent with 
the penal law. Take an inmate who’s 
late for breakfast. Nothing happens 
to him except he has to work on an 
empty stomach until lunch.” 

The assumption at Wallkill, Dr. 
Palmer went on to say, is that a 
man dreads nothing more than con- 
tinued imprisonment. A man who 
has been locked up for 15 years and 
comes to Wallkill with, say, two 
years to gp is naturally chary about 
jeopardizing his chances of release, 
for when a convict is caught run- 
ning away, a new sentence is tacked 
onto his old one. 

Surprisingly, most convicts ob- 


ject to being transferred to Wall- 
kill. Men on the verge of freedom 
after a long time in jail don’t trust 
themselves. A convict has more op- 
portunity to break rules at Wall- 
kill, so it seems better to many of 
them to play safe by staying in a 
real lockup. Most of the transferred 
convicts are nominated by the ward- 
ens of other prisons and, after ap- 
proval at Albany, the men have to 
go to Wallkill willy-nilly. 

Convicts also dislike Wallkill’s 
insistence upon breaking up the 
usual pattern of prison life. “It’s 
generally a matter of from three to 
six weeks before they develop enough 
initiative to take care of themselves,” 
Dr. Palmer said. “They’re scared 
they won’t be able to resist walking 
off that recreation field and over the 
hill the first chance they get.” 

Still another reason men don’t 
want to be moved to Wallkill is that 
a lot of them have a pathetic desire 
to be left alone in the evening. The 
regulation prison locks its convicts 
in their cells at five in the afternoon. 
Wallkill gives the men a somewhat 
restricted run of the building until 
10. During that time they are en- 
couraged to play games, read, work 
on hobbies, or whatever. It all sounds 
easy enough, but for them it isn’t. 
Men who have grown to prefer soli- 
tude and who have been trained to 
do only what they’re told become 
upset when they have to live as 
neighbors and decide what to do 
next. 

In the workshops convicts were 
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busy at forges, electric motors, 
lathes, potter’s wheels, and in ad- 
jacent classrooms they were being 
taught the technical principles of 
their jobs. The men were chatting 
as they went about their work, the 
shops were sunny, and through the 
windows there were views of the 
soft, green countryside. looking at 
groups in that way, it was easy to 
think of the whole thing as a gentle 
experiment in humane prison rela- 
tionships. It was another matter, 
however, to single out from the 
crowd the haggard faces of men who 
had not been in a home, or ordered 
a meal, or taken a woman out since 
Harding was President. 

One room was a ‘‘hobby shop.” 
“It’s open evenings,” Dr. Palmer 
said, “ for the lads who want to take 
up hobbies, and we hope they'll 
carry them along when they get 
out.” A meek, sad, middle-aged 
prisoner showed us some table tops 
carefully inlaid with rose and ver- 
milion woods. Dr. Palmer praised 
them and asked what he was going 
to do with them. The inmate spoke 
gravely. “I sold one in here for ^5,” 
he said, “and I’m going to give one 
to Bill Rogers because he’s been so 
nice teaching me this work. And the 
rest — Doctor, I’m just trying to 
make myself a little stake so’s when 
I get out . • .” 

In one of the shops there was a 
sign: “Keep your cutting tools 
sharp.” I asked Dr. Palmer what 
they did about checking up on tools 
when work was over. He said the 
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men aren’t searched at all. “Old- 
time prison officials turn pale when 
they see inmates walking around 
with hacksaws in their hands,” he 
said indulgently. But so far there 
have been no suicides and only 
once in Wallkill has a prisoner 
started “playing with his bars.” 
“And he was just a plain damn 
fool,” Dr. Palmer added. “He was 
a pass man who drove a tractor and 
walked alone to work every day. 
But he just felt he had to cut a bar 
in his cell. He didn’t know why.” 

Convicts get paid a little for what 
they do, and may spend half of 
what they earn at the prison com- 
missary. The rest they must save 
until they get out. 

Finally we came to a block of 42 
small but comfortable cells, with 
wooden doors. 

“None of them is ever locked,” 
Dr. Palmer said. 

During the evening the prisoners 
are allowed to drop around and 
visit each other in their cells as long 
as they leave their doors open. 
When the lights are turned out, 
each cell block is cut off from the 
rest of the prison by an iron gate 
which locks in not only the convicts 
but an unarmed guard. They don’t 
fear riots. The guards have no keys 
for the men to make off with and 
they have no weapons for them to 
steal. Said Dr. Palmer, “It’s just 
like gunpowder — when you empty 
some on the floor and put a match 
to the stuff there’s no explosion be- 
cause there’s no pressure.” 



Is Capitalism Doomed? 

Condensed from Barron’s 
James 7 * ruslow Adams 

Distinguished historian, author of “The Epic of America/* 
**Thc March 'of Democracy,*' etc. 


I ATELY a leading American so- 
cialist said that '"capitalism 
Ji is doomed because of its well- 
nigh complete lack of standards and 
sanctions^ intellectual and ethical.” 
His statement set me to pondering. 
As compared with other ‘"isms,” is 
capitalism (the system of private 
property and the profit motive) so 
devoid of standards and sanctions? 

Sanctions are those things which, 
as Webster defines them, ‘"induce 
the observance of law or custom.” 
The strongest sanctions for any law 
or custom are those which lie deep 
as instincts in the very structure of 
our being. Now the desire for pri- 
vate property, gain and personal 
advancement is so widespread as to 
indicate a fundamental instinct in 
man, and it has been especially 
strong in the America of the past 
three centuries. No one can fail to 
realize this who is not carried away 
by wishful thinking, and who un- 
derstands our history, beginning 
with the failure of the communistic 
experiments in the founding of 
Jamestown and Plymouth; the vital 
change which private ownership 
made in those settlements; the whole 
story of our later immigration of 
tens of millions, our rapid expansion 
over the continent, and the produc- 


tion of the American standard of 
living. Here, then, in spite of a lim- 
ited number of communists and so- 
cialists — negligible as voters even 
in the 1932 election, in the midst of 
hitherto unknown poverty and suf- 
fering — is a most potent sanction, 
far more potent than any which 
would support their forms of society 
if forced on us. 

Another is the fact that capital- 
ism has worked. To say this is to 
invite the jeers of many. But I would 
ask such scoflFers what other great 
population in the world has reached 
the same high level of general well- 
being? 

I need not repeat here the oft- 
discussed gains labor has made in 
the past century in such matters as 
working hours, leisure, purchasing 
power. As I write this, I look down 
a country street to a small house 
that is being built. There are 14 cars 
parked before it, belonging to the 
workmen — a sight which one would 
nor sec anywhere but in the U. S. A. 

The average man, particularly in 
the lower economic scale in other 
countries and here, has shown his 
belief that our capitalism has worked, 
in spite of all its faults, first by 
wanting to emigrate here, and sec- 
ond, when here, by refusing in gen- 
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eral to vote to change the system to 
either communism or socialism in 
spite of promises held out. Instead 
of none, we thus have these two 
sanctions, aside from others, which 
are extremelyjmportant and which 
certainly neither of the other two 
economic systems of society can 
guarantee us. 

And now for standards, or ideals, 
of capitalism. The first is that, not 
only for old Americans but also for 
the millions who have come to us in 
the steerage, capitalism offers lib- 
erty and a chance to order their 
lives to suit themselves, as opposed 
to regimentation. That is both an 
intellectual and ethical standard as 
well as an instinctive one 'in the 
American nature. 

There are all sorts of people, of 
many moods. There are those who 
love adventure, the chance to rise 
at the risk of falling, a variegated 
world with prizes to struggle for; 
and there are those who prefer se- 
curity even with a flat level of mo- 
notony with soul-killing boredom. 
After the exciting centuries since 
the Renaissance, culminating in the 
horror of the Great War, the num- 
bers of the latter type may have in- 
creased for the time being. For them 
there may be a compelling lure in 
all forms of defeatism if they can 
cease the competitive struggle, though 
the comfort and security promised 
are a mere mirage. 

I believe that this is not true of 
Americans as a whqle, but that, 
even when they wish to improve the 
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rules of the game, they are still in- 
tensely anxious to play the game 
without being herded like cattle, or 
losing control of their individual 
destinies. Only capitalism offers a 
game to be played with free initia- 
tive, and this freedom to express 
one’s own personality in any way 
desired is a standard or ideal of cap- 
italism and of neither communism 
nor socialism. 

The latter two claim as a stand- 
ard a wider and fairer distribution 
of the social product, but this has 
also, under changing conditions, be- 
come a goal of capitalism. That 
system is finding the necessity, 
practically and not theoretically, 
of raising the living standards of all 
for the sake of its own profits. It is 
moving steadily in that direction. 
It is doing so by constant adjust- 
ments of the interests of all, and not 
by revolution or a sudden altera- 
tion which would involve intense 
suffering with no certainty of bet- 
terment for any. 

There is also another point of dif- 
ference. To divide a social product 
equitably, it must be sufficiently 
large to go round. It seems to me 
that every experiment in history 
shows that the product is larger under 
a system of free initiative than under 
any other. Of our first experiment 
in communism, in Virginia, John 
Smith wrote: 

** When our people were fed out of the 
common store, -and laboured jointly, 
glad was he who could slip from his la- 
bour, or slumber over his taske, he cared 
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not how, nay, the most honest among 
them would hardly take so much true 
paincs in a wcekc, as now for themselves 
they will do in a day; neither cared they 
for the increase, presuming that howso- 
ever the harvest prospered the generall 
store must maintaine them, so that wee 
reaped not so much Come from the 
labours of thirtic as now three or four do 
provide for themselves.” 

Because of lack of incentive, slav- 
ery, too, was always a most ineffi- 
cient form of labor. 

Under capitalism the world has 
seen an incredible increase in its 
goods, which I believe neither com- 
munism nor socialism, with their 
lessening of individual incentive, 
could maintain. 

Moreover, if differences in wealth 
and position were more or less ironed 
out and men made equal, society 
would be applying the famous phys- 
ical law of entropy to itself. In phys- 
ics we are told that *'if all the par- 
ticles in the universe reached the 
same degree of heat, no power could 
anywhere be exerted by one upon 
another, and nothing could ever 
again take place.'’ 

I'his might happen in society; but 
as yet there is a great difference in 
its members. Even under commu- 
nism or socialism, there will be those 
at the center attempting to control 
the whole. It is no accident that all 
the totalitarian or communistic ex- 
periments of the present day have 
ended in complete dictatorshijps. 
Capitalism, in attempting to main- 
tain freedom and individual initia^ 
tive and incentive, while also trying 


to correct abuses, has a distinct 
standard, superior to that of its 
rivals. 

We have thus found two sanc- 
tions and two standards, all four of 
which seem to me to be of enor- 
mous importance and worth fighting 
for. In conclusion, let us add a word , 
as to the changes occurring in cap- 
italism. From the earlier belief that 
ownership was absolute, we have 
steadily advanced to a realization 
that in many forms puDperty is tinged 
with a public interest. Thus society, 
which protects us in our property, 
has the right to see to it that it shall 
not be used in an anti-social way. 
But this — as exemplified in regu- 
lation of railroads and utilities, the 
zoning of urban sections, and like 
social controls — is vastly different 
from turning over the management 
of all natural resources and produc- 
tive enterprises to the State. That 
would mean complete alteration in 
the entire social, political and psy- 
chological situation. 

Capitalism may be doomed be- 
cause of the activity of a minority 
and the inertia of the mass, but I 
can see no warrant for saying it is so 
because of lack of sanctions or stand- 
ards. Socialism and communism are 
still blueprints of theorists, for, as 
communists have found, there is 
not communism even in Russia. 
What sanctions or standards can 
they guarantee . to us which, in 
practice, will be better than those 
capitalism already has as a going 
concern? 



that, and they cost two doUahs, 
just for this little jarful. Now, fel- 
low citizens, let me ask you, do you 
want a Senator who ain’t too high 
and mighty to eat good old North 

T he Hon. Roarin’ Bob Reynolds got Carolina hen eggs, or don’t you.^ ” 

his present job as Senator from The North Carolina electorate an- 
« North Carolina on a strictly home- swered this question to Bob’s corn- 

made issue. The man whose seat Bob plete satisfaction. 



wanted was the Hon. Cameron Morri- 
son, an opulent fellow whose Washing- 
ton existence was soft with every lux- 
ury. To beat Cam, Bob stumped the 
state in a ramshackle car, his only lug- 


— ^teph Alsop and Turner Catledge in 
The Saturday Evening Post 

T he importance of being “one of 
the common people ’’ has been real- 
ized by all politicians, but perhaps 


gage a roll of red carpet and a small 
m glass jar of caviar. At every stop, after 
some preliminary bellowing chiefly de- 
voted to his own homespun poverty, he 
would seize the red carpet and roll it 
out across the pine boards of the^plat- 
form in one grand swirling motion. 
Then he would imitate Cam Morrison 


none has carried out the doctrine as 
dramatically as did Eugene Talmadge 
when Governor of Georgia. Scheduled 
to appear at a Georgia crossroads town 
to tell the folks a few things he would 
straighten out in Washington, the Gov- 
ernor stopped off at a nearby farm- 
house for a glass of buttermilk and 


arriving at his Washington hotel in his 
Rolls-Royce. 

When Bob showed the people how 
Cam got out of his “ ten-thousand-dol- 
lah cah,’’ the general effect was of 
Louis XIV descending from his carriage 
in the courtyard of Versailles. The 
^ voters loved to see Bob strutting down 
that red carpet with his hands curved 
in behind his back to show the tails of 
Cam’s shadbelly coat. But the big 
moment came when Bob whip{^d out 
the jar of caviar and led the plain peo- 
ple of North Carolina right up to Cam’s 
dinner- table. He would ask them what 
they thought Cam ate, and the voters 
would shout back at Bob to tell all. 

“Friends, it pains me to tell you,” 
Bob would say. “Fish eggs, that’s 
what he eats. This here jar I’m showin’ 
you ain’t ajar of squirrel ^hot; it’s fish 
eggs, and fish eggs from Red Russia at 


found the farmer being carried in from 
the field. He had been kicked by his 
mule while plowing. 

Governor Talmadge went out into 
the field, knocked the mule’s ears 
down with a single yell, and in a few 
moments was driving the plow at top 
speed. As he plowed, he delivered his 
speech. In 20 minutes, 300 people were 
following him back and forth across 
that field, listening to him hollering 
down land taxes, public spending, 
crop-limiting, Yankee professors, and 
Communists — studding his ambula- 
tory oration with frequent and bitter 
objurgation upon the mule. He kept on 
until the plowing was done. It did not 
matter that the field had to be plowed 
all over again because the crowd had 
stomped the furrows back flat — Gov- 
ernor Talmadge had effectively demon- 
strated neighborly willingness to aid 
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the unfortunate, and his ability to per- 
form the simple task of the common 
people. — Walter Davenport in Colliers 

R eporters who stumped Kansas 
^ with William R. Stubbs when he 
ran for Governor some years ago insist 
he was elected by a torn pocket hand- 
kerchief. At each meeting, soon after 
he launched into his speech, Mr. 
Stubbs would reach into his pocket for 
a handkerchief to mop his brow. Out 
would come a frayed and torn one. 

“My, my!” the candidate would say 
in surprise. “Just look at that hand- 
kerchief — all torn and worn out. It 
certainly was careless of my wife to let 
me go off with a handkerchief like that. 
Til have to speak to her about it. But 
she doesn’t often do that sort of thing. 
She looks after me pretty well, and I 
must say one thing for her — Mrs. 
Stubbs makes the finest salt-rising 
bread anybody ate in their lives.” 

Mr. Stubbs would then tell exactly 
how his wife made her salt-rising 
bread. From that it was easy to give 
other homely details of his domestic 
life, of interest to the farmers. By the 
time he was ready to talk tariff, Mr. 
Stubbs and his audience were on the 
most intimate and delightful terms. 

— Frank R. Kent, PMica/ Btkamor (Morrow) 

OME YEARS AGO I was Startled at a 
public meeting when a candidate 
for office whistled his oration through a 
gap in his dental plate where a tooth 
was missing. I inquired how a man who 
could not get his teeth repaired could 
expect public office. My experienced 
friends explained that the speaker had 
left his front tooth in the bureau drawer 
at home — where it belonged, if he 
hoped to get the rural vote. They said 


that unpretentious farmers felt much 
more at home with a candidatt whose 
smiling face revealed the same imper- 
fect dentistry as their own. Sure 
enough, when he was elected and the 
tooth could no longer harm him, he 
took it out of hiding and screwed it 
back among its fellows! 

— * Eleanor R. Wembridge in Tkt Forum 

P LACATING both sides in a contro-, 
versy without committing himself 
is one of the politician’s greatest prob- 
lems. Touring a section of the North- 
west in his vice-presidential railroad 
special in 1888, Acflai E. Stevenson 
found that the paramount issue of the 
campaign was whether the mountain 
peak which dominated the landscape 
should be named Tacoma or Rainier. 
At some stops the citizens were pro- 
Tacoma; at others pro-Rainier: it was 
impossible to avoid the issue. 

With the assistance of the engineer, 
Stevenson arranged a showmanly de- 
vice. In every speech he made his 
peroration on the beauty of the moun- 
tain, and referred to the controversy 
over its name. “This controversy,” he 
continued, “must be settled and set- 
tled right by the national government. 

1 pledge myself, here and now, that if 
elected I will not rest until this glorious 
mountain is properly named. There is 
only one appellation which is worthy 
of consideration and that . . .” Here he 
pulled a cord which the engineer had 
secKtly installed; his voice was in- 
stantly drowned by the scream of the 
engine's whistle, whereupon the train 
pulled out of the station. The sentence 
was never completed and nobody ever 
learned where Stevenson stood on the 
Tacoma-Raihier controversy. 

Alva JohaftoB in TMf Forum 



#1 Three weapons are availahle 
agjsinst these blots on nature 


The Billboards Must Go — II 

By 

Roger William Riis 


F ifteen years ago^ workmen 
started digging holes along a 
road by beautiful Lake George, 
New York. They thought they were 
digging holes for the supports of 
billboards. As it turns out, they were 
digging the grave of outdoor adver- 
tising. 

That road was the wrong one for 
them to select. Near it lived Eliza- 
beth B. Lawton. When Mrs. Law- 
ton counted 8o advertising signs on 
a nine-mile stretch, she was aroused 
beyond indignation. How many of 
us have felt that indignation! How 
few of us have done anything about 
it! 

Mrs. Lawton has made it virtu- 
ally a life work. Through her gar- 
den club, through the New York 
State Federation of Garden Clubs, 
she built up the war against the 
billboards. From the committee she 
appointed in 1923 has grown the 
campaign of the National Roadside 
Council, supported by a host of or- 
ganizations whose members prefer 
scenery to sales appeal. Note the 
quality of the enlisted groups: the 
Garden Clubs of America, American 
Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, National Grange, National 
Federation of Business and Profes- 


sional Women’s Clubs, American 
Nature Association, American Tree 
Association, historical societies, vet- 
erans’ organizations, nurserymen, 
state planning boards and women’s 
groups whose number is legion. 

That’s one side. The opponent — 
all there is in defense of billboards 
— is the Outdoor Advertising Asso- 
ciation. It’s plenty. Outdoor adver- 
tising amounts to $39,300,000 a year. 
The National Roadside Council, of 
which Mrs. Lawton is Chairman, 
has $2800 a year to spend. 

From the beginning, Mrs. Law- 
ton has been ably assisted by three 
men — her husband, William L. 
Lawton, a civil engineer who has 
built many roads; Arthur Newton 
Pack, good angel of the American 
Nature Association and the Ameri- 
can Tree Association; and Albert S. 
Bard, veteran coun^, shrewd as 
any billboard lawyer, who for years 
has donated his legal skill. 

This is the general staff. At first 
glance, its efforts might look like a 
losing fight. The hand^me 280-page 
book, Standard Circulation Values 
of Outdoor Advertisings 1938^ says: 
*"The industry is expanding; the 
trend is moderately though defi- 
nitely upward.” 

Perhaps. But the seed of defeat is 
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S lanted and growing. The National 
Loadside Council, says Mrs. Law- 
ton, after 15 years of warfare, has 
learned three vital facts: 

(i) That the small signs, the 
“snipe” signs, can be eliminated; 
(2} that a type of legislation can 
control all signs; (3) that such legis- 
lation can be passed despite the wily 
resistance of lobbyists for the out- 
door advertising industry. 

For this is what the sports writ- 
ers call the pay-off: until now, the 
crusade has been a silent struggle 
in legislative committee rooms. But 
now the fight is coming into the 
open. Public opinion, heretofore 
dormant, is being aroused. And pub- 
lic opinion is the decisive factor 
because advertisers — the compa- 
nies whose names appear on the 
billboards — are extremely sensi- 
tive to it. 

Billboard advertising is sold, by 
outdoor advertising agencies, to 
manufacturers. Those manufactur- 
ers cannot, will not, run the conscious 
risk of offending their public. They 
have everything to lose by that. 
The advertising agencies, on the 
other hand, are most anxious that 
advertisers shall not be conscious 
of any complaints or hostile feeling. 
They are now being made conscious. 

Three weapons are available against 
the blots on nature. Mrs. Lawton 
rates them in the ascending order 
of effectiveness. First is the boycott 
of goods so advertised. It works 
with amazing speed, and the signs 
come down. But it works only tem- 


porarily. The public feeling dies, 
the signs return. 

Second is taxation. There is rea- 
son for taxing signboards, because 
they get much for nothing. Motor- 
ists pay big gas taxes to build fine 
roads, and the signs move in and 
reap the benefit. But the trouble 
with taxing is that taxes can be 
evaded, and passed along to the 
advertiser. 

The third weapon is zoning, and 
that’s the one which will win the 
victory. It is popular today; it is 
one with community planning — 
modern, progressive, intelligent. 
“Strip” zoning does away with the 
“ribbon slums” which billboards 
create along highways. It is now 
accepted that the highway is a unit, 
a “transportation corridor,” and 
must be under control. For 1500 feet 
on both sides of the road, it should 
be landscaped into the scenery, or 
left to capable Nature. 

The U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 
stipulates that when any State uses 
federal funds on highways, i to J}4 
percent thereof must go to roadside 
development. Mark that well, you 
groups working to protect your 
highways. 

The newest and (to date) best 
law to control billboards through 
zoning is California’s. The first re- 
sult, in a state once covered with 
billl^ards, is 1000 miles of roadway, 
south from San Francisco, zon^ 
against them. It is simply achieved; 
the law says that billboards may 
appear in business districts, and de- 
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fines business districts as those 
where for 600 feet on one side of the 
road or 300 feet on both sides, more 
than 50 percent of the frontage is 
used for business purposes. Else- 
where, no signs. 

The weapons, you see, are at 
, hand. And what counter-arguments 
. do the billboard people advance? 

Aware that the signs are ugly, 
they set out to make them pretty. 
They have plastered countrysides 
with reproductions of Gainsborough’s 
famous “Blue Boy.” That’s art, so 
they now call the signs “the poor 
man’s art gallery.” Take them away, 
and presumably the poor wretch in 
his sedan will have no art in his life. 

Again, they present unrented 
boards to safety movements for 
signs urging safe driving. Sounds 
like public service; but the effect, 
as one safety authority after an- 
other has said, is to take the motor- 
ist’s eyes off the road. Such signs 
are hazards to safety. 

They induce politicians to use 
the unrented boards during cam- 
paigns. This makes it easier at the 
next legislature to shunt anti-bill- 
board legislation off into some com- 
mittee’s dark room. 

Again, and most plaintively, they 
tell us “you will throw people out 
of work. Outdoor advertising is a 
legitimate business and you must 
not interfere with it.” 

Outdoor signs represent a bit 
over eight percent of the total ad- 
vertising of America. The most of- 
fensive outdoor signs, on rural and 
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scenic highways, may be only four 
percent. Take that away, and you 
have made hardly a dent in the ad- 
vertising business ^s a whole. But 
even that four percent is not lost 
business; it can go right on adver- 
tising in other places: newspapers, 
for example, and magazines, and 
radio. Actually, all these are better 
advertising media. The general 
agencies, which deal impartially in 
every kind of advertising space, 
speak slightingly of billboards. It’s 
reminder stuff only, they say. Keeps 
a name in your head, but doesn’t 
sell much. 

And what happens to our high- 
ways? Take as a single instance 
Gettysburg, a national shrine full 
of meaning to every American. 
What greets us on the road into 
Gettysburg? Twenty-four huge bill- 
boards, 34 smaller ones, six sign- 
covered barns. Driving in from the 
west, three and a half miles of ad- 
vertising. From the east, between 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 167 
miles through some superb country, 
201J signs. That’s 12 to a mile, or 
one every 150 yards. Drive at 40 
miles an hour; you have a sign ev- 
ery 8 seconds. America’s woods and 
templed hills are behind the signs. 
No other nation is thus afflicted. 

The trouble is that outdoor ad- 
vertising is profitable to the outdoor 
agencies. Commissions on $39,- 
300,000 worth of space run over 
1^6,000,000 a year. But what does 
the owner of the land bearing the 
signs get? Often nothing, often $1 
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to $s a year. Let the owner help the 
campaign by going on strike for 
very much larger rentals. 

That's the fight — a great group 
of civic organiza- 
tions on one side, 
motivated by public 
spirit; a compact, 
rich industry on the 
other, motivated by 
anxiety to hold on to profits at 
your expense and mine. Where do 
you belong in that fight? Do you 
like the billboard? 

If you do not, write the National 
Roadside Council, 119 East 19th 
Street, New York City, for litera- 
ture and advice. The Council 
will tell you about the campaign in 


your state. Go to work with that 
campaign. You'll enjoy it be;pause 
you will soon see results. 

Remember the positive side. 

Advocate the oflFer- 
ing of prizes for 
the best roadside 
stands, the best 
planted stretch of 
highway. It's done 
successfully on Long Island. We 
want our countryside to be as 
beautiful as it naturally is, and that 
means — no signs. Remember Og- 
den Nash's — 

I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 

Perhaps unless the billboards fall 
ril never see a tree at all. 


On most of our highways 
you're bill-bored stiff. 


❖ 


fuming Points — 

(Relieve Si or Q'loi 

S} NIGHTMARE iti which he dreamed that Chinese were marching across his 
chest all night started Robert Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” cartoons. 
“ Being of a mathematical turn of mind,” he says, “ I began to wonder next 
morning if all the Chinese in the world could have crossed my chest during 
the night, and tried to figure it out. The Chinese themselves are uncertain 
how many there are, but taking the accepted estimate — 500,000,000 — I 
figured they could march in columns of four forever and never finish 
passing. 

“Now that may seem incredible. But, marching four abreast, 29,840,000 
Chinese could pass in a year. Estimate the birth rate as 10 percent and al- 
low for one half of the newborn children to die, and you have 30,000,000 
Chinese coming along each year to join the parade. That means there 
would always be 500,000,000 Chinese waiting. They could go on march- 
ing through all eternity. 

“When I drew that cartoon of the marching Chinese, it caused such a 

stir that it started me in the believe-it-or-not business.” 

— Robert Riplo/. quoted in the N. Y. Tiwuj 



41 The motor truck has modernized cattle- 
stedling, and the vigilantes ride again 


Streamlined Cattle Rustling 

Condensed from Ken 
Don Rogers 


T he truck appeared to be a 
furniture van, enclosed, fast. 
But it stopped at no residence 
or warehouse. It pulled up beside a 
mesquite tree in West Texas, 30 
miles from any human habitation, 
r An endgate was let down, and a 
mounted horseman rode out! Other 
men left the cab seat. The rider las- 
soed a fat steer that dozed nejwby, 
and in two minutes the men had 
hazed it into the truck. The process 
was repeated, without fuss or flurry, 
until four more steers were captured. 
The horseman rode back in and the 
truck rolled on. 

Closely related to the activities 
of the truck was a crude sign nailed 
to a tree in New Mexico: 

$500 Reward 
For Cattle Thieves 
Just Help Us Catch Them 
We Won’t Have No Trial 
Quite a few statistics exist to 
prove that this is 1938 and the 
American west is no longer wild. 
Yet more American cattle are being 
rustled in ipj 8 than ever before! 

The whole business of cattle thiev- 
ery has been streamlined. Modern 
rustlers use vans to speed stolen 
cattle to faraway citiest Fences re- 


ceive the steers — worth up to $100 
apiece — and have them butchered, 
frozen and placed on sale within 24 
hours. 

Sheriffs are nearly helpless. A 
western sheriff may have only six 
deputies to cover all crime in a county 
bigger than Massachusetts. More- 
over, the cattle owner may not miss 
his stolen steers until the next 
roundup. If an officer does happen 
to catch a rustler, he mus\ have 
abundant proof, and the actual 
owner of a cow cannot prove own- 
ership if the branded hide is re- 
moved. Many cows are butchered 
in the wilds at night, put in refrig- 
erator trucks, and delivered direct 
to meat stores. 

If some honest butcher asks where 
the beef originated, the van people 
are ready with an answer. They 
have bought or leased a bit of land 
and keep several cows on it. Ap- 
parently they are just small opera- 
tors, trying to get a start in the 
trade by cutting prices under the 
big packers and slaughterhouses. 
The butcher makes his purchase, 
conscience clear. 

Often the rustlers^ preparations 
are amazingly thorough. Near Phoe- 


ifUSSp Kittf Inc,, p/p N, Aficbtgan Ave,, Chicago, III. 
{Ken, August it, 
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nix, Arizona, the sheriff stopped a 
truck with half a dozen steers in it. 
The officer pulled his gun — but he 
needn't have. 'I'he two men on the 
truck were just honest-looking boys, 
with nary a pistol or rifle between 
them. 

“Whose cows?" demanded the 
officer. 

“'I'hem is Mr. Lawson's,” the 
driver said. “We're taking them to 
the Lawson ranch over at Kingman 
in Mohave County. Here's the bill 
of sale.” 

The paper was exactly in form. 
It described the cows; their brands 
checked. Apparently Tom Lawson 
had bought the cows from Grimes 
and Wilson, near Lordsburg, New 
Mexico. 

I'he sheriff had heard of Lawson’s 
ranch, and everything seemed legal, 
but to be on the safe side he held 
the men while he put in a phone 
call for Tom Lawson at Kingman. 
Lawson said yessir he had sent for 
six cows. The sheriff apologized to 
the truckers and let them go. 

He told his deputies about it 
later, and one who had lived in Mo- 
have County said, “Tom Lawson’s 
ranch ain’t got no phone.” The 
sheriff looked blank and called 
Kingman again. Correct, the Law- 
son ranch had no phone. The “Tom 


Lawson ” who had received the call 
had lived in an automobile camp^ 
cabin on the outskirts of town. 

To combat this new-style rus- 
tling, the cattlemen are reverting to 
their traditional direct action. They 
are, for instance, erecting a few 
signs like the one posted on the tree 
in New Mexico. Another one, mean- 
ing precisely what it says, declares 
that “we are out after cattle rus- 
tlers and will pay for same dead or 
on the hoof.” 

There is no record — nor will 
there be — of the results. But on^ 
the sheriffs’ books in the south-* 
western cow states are several un- 
explained killings. Bodies have been 
found out on the desert, with bullet 
holes in them. Other men have just 
disappeared. 

Those old rusticuss ranchers are 
standing guard in 48-hour shifts in 
some sections, each man with a bag 
of grub, canteen, pistol and rifle. 
They perch on hillocks where they 
can command long stretches of 
highway. Sometimes they “plant” 
a bunch of steers as temptation for 
thieves. 

If you hear of more “mystery 
murders” out west this year and 
next, and there is less howling from 
the cattlemen about rustling, you’ll 
know the reason why. 


The Artful Swapper: Fayette Cherry, a county patrolman of May- 
field, Kentucky, recently started a series of trades with a lo-cent 
pocketknife. In 10 weeks, after making 100 swaps, he had an automo- 
bile valued at ^200. —Albert Benjemiii in ThtAmtHcM Magaxint 



€l A city manager who, unknown to 

national fame, is doing an outstanding job 

Meet Mr, Cooktngham 

Condensed from The Kiwanis Magazine 
Karl Detzer 

T he police radio dispatcher at cabs. For years, two or three drivers 
Saginaw, Mich., is speaking, sat around headquarters, as they 
“Car 3,” he directs^ “go to do in many towns, waiting to rush 
bridge number i. Ship coming up. out with city trucks and collect ofF- 
Qar 7, take bridge a. Car 9, go to dutyfiremen,in the event of a second 
bridge 3." alarm. Cookingham put these men 

Radio cars rush to the river. Blue- back to work with their companies, 
^ coats leap out and man the draw- and posting addresses with three 
levers; a coal barge steams past, the cab lines, told them to pick up the* 
bridges slide back, policemen return reserve men if needed. Second alarms 
to patrol. . . . And Saginaw s^ves occur only once or twice a year; 
$20,000 a year. when they do, it costs about $7.50 

Three years ago, 42 tenders manned to get the extra men on the job, in- 
these seven bridges. Then a new stead of an annual expense of sev- 
city manager, Laurie Perry Cook- eral thousand dollars, 
ingham, came to town. He found Shortly before Cookingham ar- 
that the 42 tenders raised their rived, the old city hall had burned, 
bridges an average of twice a week, and Saginaw was paying $500 a 
and were paid full time. He did some month office rent in downtown build- 
^quick arithmetic. By keeping ten- ings. On his second day the new 
ders on the outer bridges only and manager inspected the $3,cx)o,ooo 
connecting their watch towers with waterworks, unpaid-for monument 
police headquarters by telephone, to a previous administration, and 
patrolmen could man the rest of the found under the roof a quarter acre 
bridges and save the taxpayers 35 of empty floor space. Although not 
annual salaries. a perfect office, it would do in an 

He did just that, and the an- emergency. Cookingham moved to 
guished cries of politicians who gen- it all city departments, and saved 
erously had dished out those 35 an amount equal to his salary the 
jobs echoed through the town. first year. 

' In Saginaw, don’t be surprised to Now Saginaw has a new munici- 
, see firemen rolling to dvtSy in taxi- pal building — half as big as the 

® Kiwanis InSernaiionat^ N, Michigan jfve,, CbicagOt III. 

{Xhi Kiwanis Magamns^ Nowmber^ *38) 
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old one, with 26 percent more office 
space. The partitions between of- 
fices are of glass. No private back 
rooms, no closed doors, no cuspi- 
dors, no loafers. John Citizen need 
only look around to see what is hap- 
pening everywhere. He can walk 
unchallenged into the manager’s 
private office, any day. There he 
will find Cookingham, working at a 
plain desk, surrounded not by pre- 
cinct committeemen but by munic- 
ipal reports, engineering and finan- 
cial data, ready to listen to any 
plain householder’s troubles or 
advice. 

Citizens like the municipal in- 
formation bureau, too. No longer 
are they and their questions shunted 
from one city department to an- 
other. Instead, inside the main door 
of the city hall a girl sits ready to 
answer all questions in person or by 
telephone. 

Time was, in Saginaw, when city 
employes were assigned cars, drove 
them home nights,' and were re- 
strained only by conscience from 
loading them up and driving the 
family to the movies. Cookingham 
ordered all cars into the municipal 
garage, where they must be checked 
in and out, their mileage recorded, 
gasoline consumption registered. In 
die old days many employes bought 
their gasoline at retail and charged 
it to the city. Cookingham installed 
a huge tank and saves several cents 
a gallon. 

Politicians had laughed, seven 
years before, when a committee of 


women voters began to study Sagi- 
naw’s government. The politicians . 
had met reformers before. But these 
determined ladies weren’t doing their 
reforming in the newspapers. In- 
stead, they cornered business men 
and talked taxes. 

Among those they aroused was 
Arnold Boutell, washboard manu- 
facturer, who had seen Saginaw 
grow from a lumber camp to an in- 
dustrial city of 90,000 people. When 
he joined the tax reformers, he found 
their work blocked by Saginaw’s 
outmoded city charter. 

“Let’s get a new charter,” he de- » 
cided, and quietly formed a com- 
mittee consisting of a lumber dealer, 
a grocer, a lawyer, an accountant, 
an automobile dealer, a foundry 
worker, a wholesaler and a manu- 
facturer. They spent two years study- 
ing other city charters, which they 
found average 100,000 words and 
are so complicated it takes a staff 
of lawyers to interpret them. 

“We’ll write a simple one for 
Saginaw,” Boutell said; and in 7000 ^ 
plain words he drew up a charter so 
clear that the voters, able for once 
to understand what they were vot- 
ing for, adopted it. Not only that, 
they named Boutell and his com- . 
mittee as the new city council to 
make the plan work. 

The charter stated concisely that 
a council of nine, chosen at large in 
nonpartisan elections, should ap- 
point six advisory boards and a city 
manager. The manager would insti- 
tute civil service and run the town. 
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That year, 1936, 445 American 
^cities were operating under man- 
agers. (Today there are 475.) From 
coast to coast, in 35 states, alert 
towns were saving money, getting 
results under the manager plan. 

After studying the qualifications 
of 40 first-rate men, Saginaw found 

* Cookingham in the Detroit suburb 
of Plymouth. A 40pyear-old ex-sol- 

* dier and civil engineer, he was at 
the moment spending his days di- 

- 4;ecting 25,000 Wayne county relief 
^rkers, his nights managing his 
town. The Saginaw council, hiring 
^him, said, V Don’t be afraid to 
break with tradition.” He took them 
at their word. 

One way Cookingham broke with 
tradition was in the matter of sealed 
bids for city purchases. 

“We asked for bids on soda-ash 
water purifier,” he explains. “Six 
companies solemnly submitted them, 
all for $21.60 a ton. We talked pri- 
vately with their salesmen', who 
vagudy mentioned trade agreements. 
^They’d like to sell for less, but didn’t 
want to put bids on paper for their 
competitors to see. This year, with- 
out sealed bids, we saved $1.60 a 
ton on 2000 tons.” 

In nearly every type of purchas- 
ing, the city’s nonpolitical business 
methods are saving money. This is 
one of the few towns in the nation 
where automobiles are bought on a 
really competitive basis. Most cit- 
' ies specify the make and model of 
any car or truck on which bids are 
' asked. Saginaw throws c&mpetition 


open to all makes, rivalry becomes 
genuine, and the city gets low 
prices. 

By means of this rivalry in every 
division from cars to fire hose, 
Saginaw’s finance officer can show 
that they saved over $37,000 last 
year on equipment. 

Not content with lopping off 
useless jobs, Cookingham lopped 
off useless bookkeeping, too. The 
offices of controller, assessor and 
treasurer had been keeping dupli- 
cate books, in longhand. After 
comparing notes with other live- 
wire managers, Cookingham sent 
to Topeka, Kan., for a finance di- 
rector, surrounded him with ac- 
counting machines, and told him to 
keep one set of books. 

Thus 86 separate accounts were 
cut to 15, useless work was reduced, 
and city finance brought into the 
open. And Saginaw discovered to 
its surprise that householders owed 
$200,000 in delinquent water bills. 

Don’t think this condition exists 
only in Saginaw. In dozens of cities 
many property owners haven’t paid 
for water for years. Cookingham 
requires all but indigents to pay 
current accounts within 21 days. 
If they don’t, their faucets go dry. 
Now, each month, Saginaw is col- 
lecting $5000 in overdue accounts. 

Delinquent taxes are another 
matter. A state moratorium pro- 
tects property owners, and when 
Cookingham came to town an aver- 
age of a quarter of each year’s tax 
went on the delinquent roll. The 
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new manager put away his big 
stick, appealed to city pride, and 
six sevenths of last year’s taxes 
were paid. 

Furthermore, Cookingham has 
held taxes to less than 57 percent 
of the 1930 figure — the lowest, in 
fact, since 1908 — and is issuing 
no bonds. It will take 29 years to 
retire all those issued before Cook- 
ingham arrived. But he’s paying 
them, in spite of low taxes and no 
new bonds, at the rate of ^330,000 
a year. 

And what are the people getting 
out of it? In two years they have 
got a new quarter-million-dollar 
city hall, a new ^150,000 fire head- 
quarters, a modern police station, 
miles of new parks, a big addition 
to the municipal garage — and ev^ 
ery building paid for^ to the last 
penny ^ when the last nail was driven ! 

They have 22 additional police- 
men, half a dozen added firemen, 
55 new trucks and cars, higher 
wages for all city employes except 
department heads. They are get- 
ting new water mains, new sewers, 


new pavement. Their three munic- 
ipal cemeteries, which for years ^ 
had been let out to custodians who ' 
paid for upkeep and pocketed the 
profits, are being reorganized, and 
the city will get the profits as they 
begin to come in. 

These are only some of the 
things the citizens of Saginaw get. * 

But remember, Laurie Perry 
Cookingham is merely an outstand- 
ing example among the 500 pro- 
fessional city managers who ar^ 
making the plan work throughout 
the nation. 

To see how well it works int 
Saginaw, you need only glance at 
the tax figures of the 93 cities of 
the same population class. The 
average per-capita cost of govern- 
ment in these cities is 1^45.83 a 
year. If you live in Saginaw, your 
share of the annual cost is exactly 
^17.15. Thus business management 
rather than political management 
proves its worth. 

The lady voters of Saginaw, 
who started things seven years ^ 
ago, had quite an idea. 


❖ 

a . William Osler, having been invited to inspect a famous London 
hospital, was proudly shown about by setreral physicians and surgeons. 
Finally the charts were reached, and he looked them over carefully, 
observing the system of abbreviations: SF for scarlet fever, TB for 
tuberculosis, D for diphtheria, and so on. All diseases seemed to be 
pretty well under control except one indicated by the symbol GOK. 

“I observe,” said vhe famous doctor, "that you have a sweeping 
epidemic of dOK on your hands. This is a symbol not in common use 
in American medical circles; just what is GOK?” 

"Oh!” one of his hosts lighdy replied, "when we can’t diagnose, God 
Only Knows.” — Quottd by Walter Ncaie is Ui9 vf Jmhnsg Bitru 



4[|Love of Nature leads to many interesting jobs, 
rewarding in their deep personal satisfaction 


Careers in Nature 

Condensed from Natural History 
Donald Culross Peattie 

Author of “Singing in the Wilderness,** **A Prairie Grove,*' etc. 


YOUNG WOMAN in New York 
' Za City with a living to make 
ATjSk, discovered that she knew 
more about the migrating birds 
. <^hat passed through the great me- 
tropolis than about the various jobs 
offered her. So she began conduct- 
f ing bird walks in Central Park, 
using the exhibits at the American 
Museum of Natural History as a 
supplementary classroom. There 
she attracted the attention of mu- 
seum scientists, and before long she 
found herself in British Guiana, 
collecting birds for the museum. By 
conspicuous ability and service this 
girl got what she wanted most in 
life — a career devoted to Nature. 

In 15 years of writing about Na- 
j ture, I have received hundreds of 
inquiries from young people who 
want to make careers in that field. 
My problem has been to encourage 
those who have an incurable bent 
for natural history, and to dissuade 
others who may love Nature but 
not more than they love material 
success. 

Raymond Ditmars tells how as a 
boy he got into the Museum of 
Natural History. His collection of 
snakes, lizards, frogs and live flies 


had been banished by an indignant 
family. They made no objection to 
his collection of moths, however, 
and with this he trudged into the 
museum, demanding to have some 
puzzling specimens named. The old 
scientist who admitted him peered 
incredulously at a splendid series of 
a rare species, five times as exten- 
sive as the museum’s own collec- 
tion, Young Ditmars was told that 
the museum needed a young fellow 
to mount and label specimens, and 
that he might come back some day 
to appl} for the job. He turned up 
next morning. For years thereafter 
he toted equipment, kept his eyes 
and ears open. Today he is No. i 
man in herpetology at the museum 
and at the zoo. 

Sometimes a wise parent bends 
the twig. A girl who had to spend a 
year in bed was given a collection 
of shells to amuse her. She became 
so fascinated that she later studied 
conchology in college, and soon 
afterward was head curator in her 
subject at a great museum. 

A widow in Chicago, holding 
down a dull proofreading job, be- 
came so interested in botany that 
she would go out on Sundays with 
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a famous botanist, carrying equip- 
ment, looking and learning. Today, 
in our leading museum of plant col- 
lections, she is an expert on the 
most economically important plants 
in the world — the grasses. 

The public thinks that museums 
exist in order to put curious and 
colorful objects on display. But be- 
hind “No Admittance” doors the 
real work goes on — a delightful 
fellowship in study among miles of 
back-stage specimens. 

Museums also employ artists with 
a bent toward Nature. The Blaschka 
family worked themselves into life 
employment making glass flowers 
for Harvard. Herman Mueller, glass- 
blower, has found a career in mak- 
ing models of microscopic life. Ex- 
hibit work requires skilled drafts- 
men and people able to make wax, 
paper, cloth and plaster look like 
living tissue. 

Anyone good at night photog- 
raphy, microphotography. X-ray 
and infrared photography, or bril- 
liant, swift out-of-door work, would 
be valuable to many institutions. 

Private industry also utilizes Na- 
ture career men. Pharmaceutical 
houses employ botanists; fruit grow- 
ers employ plant pathologists. A 
southern lumber company, losing 
thousands yearly from fungus rav- 
ages, sought an expert — and found 
him working quietly in the labora- 
tories of a botanical garden. The 
practical controls he devised are so 
valuable that he is regularly re- 
tained by timber interests. 


In the United Fruit Company 
there are botanists, pathologists, 
soil experts. Wilson Popenoe, for 
instance, was a government agri- 
cultural explorer when he brought 
out of Latin America avocados 
which attracted the company’s at- 
tention. He was bought away from 
Uncle Sam at a handsome figure, 
and is one of the company’s most 
successful plantation men. 

Uncle Sam is the biggest single 
employer of naturalists in the world. 
And political upheavals and pa- 
tronage have no effect on the jobs 
of government scientists; the work 
is too hard and the pay too low to 
interest sinecure-seekers. 

The records of the Bureau of 
Entomology contain some of the 
greatest stories of pure natural sci- 
ence, practically applied, in history. 
The lad who is now laughed at by 
his companions for his beetle col- 
lection may be a future L. O. How- 
ard, the veteran “insect lighter” of 
the Bureau. Or a Theobald Smith, 
who won the battle against Texas 
cattle fever. 

The chances of getting a job in 
the Forest Service are better than 
in some other related fields, for 
there is an unusual turnover in its 
employment. Boys trained in the 
white-collar world, however, should 
steer for the Service's research and 
technological jobs. The successful 
lumber expert usually has had a lot 
of tough practical experience in 
lumber camps, and the ranger who 
can manage Forest Service’s im- 
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mense holdings of unforested range 
or browse land usually grew up in 
cattle country, understands grass 
and steers, and likes cattle men and 
can handle them. 

The business of the Biological 
Survey is to purchase and main- 
tain bird refuges and game sanc- 
tuaries. It employs both theoreti- 
cians and practical field men. While 
it assigns one young man to work 
on the life history of the field mouse, 
^gnother seeks a new way to poison 
rats without poisoning anything 
else. The man who knows all about 
' polar bears works at the desk next 
to the game warden who has had 
gun battles with criminal plume- 
hunters and game bootleggers. 

For a healthy life and permanent 
employment there is nothing like 
the National Park Service. If there 
is a man I envy it is the park nat- 
uralist in. the country of deer and 
bear, snowshoe rabbit and ptarmi- 
gan, giant spruce and redwood. 

Marine life, as studied at the 
Bureau of Fisheries, is a fascinating 
field which has engaged the first 
attentidn of the philosophers of 
science, from Aristotle at the sea- 
shore to William Beebe in his 
bathysphere. 

All these services come under 
civil service examination. The in- 
side track, in my experience, is to 
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make contacts in the branch that 
attracts you, learn what posts are 
really- open, and let these veterans 
guide your training. If you have 
graduated from a college with stiff 
scholastic standards, civil service 
examinations are easy. 

Those whose bent in natural his- 
tory is close to the medical, but 
who are temperamentally not cut 
out for a doctor's life, may find 
themselves happiest under the aegis 
of one of the great foundations, 
like the Rockefeller or Carnegie’ 
Foundation, whose experts in gen- 
etics, vital statistics, parasitology, 
bacteriology, archaeology, etc., have 
fascinating travels. Remember the 
career of the immortal Noguchi, 
starting in Japan and ending in a 
martyr's death for science in Africa. 

In all these stories of successful 
Nature careers there are obvious 
morals. First is the need of long 
training and patient apprentice- 
ship; second is the need of outstand- 
ing ability. Just as important is 
a love of the whole field. These suc- 
cessful careerists all threw their 
hearts in, all started at the bottom, 
had insatiable curiosity, worked 
fast, thoroughly and cleverly. They 
were after, not money or fame, but 
knowledge and truth. They have 
the deep satisfaction of doing what 
they want to do. 


<^ 8 . 


/eauHJul youfUftopU are accidents of nature. But heauHful old 
people are toorks of art. — Maijorie Bantow Gfee&bie, Bg Yow Au (Suckpole) 



Pro 

and Shall JV ? Legalize ^^Mercy Killing 
Con] 

0rgan%zations supported by famous writers^ scientists and clergy- 
men are working for the legalization of euthanasia — mercy kill- 
ing'' Such legislation has been introduced in American legislatures 
and the British Parliament. But the public has not yet made up its 
mind on this issue, fhe American Institute of Public Opinion re- 
ported a close vote — 54 percent ^*No." Fortune found 4J percent 
against it for adults ^ only 40 percent against mercy killing of defec- 
tive newborn children. Fifteen percent of those approached said they 
didn't know what they thought. 

So Mr. Pro and Mr. Con this month struggle with the question: 

Should physicians have the legal privilege of putting painlessly 
out of their sufferings unadjustahly defective infants, patients 
suffering from painful and incurable illness and the hopelessly 
insane and feeble-minded •— provided, of course, that maximum 
legal and professional safeguards against abuse are set up, in- 
cluding the consent of the patient when rational and adult? 

I'hat summarizes the American organization's program. I^he 
English organization would allow euthanasia only for extreme suf- 
fering from incurable illness. 

YES, SAYS MR. PRO: 

«Tr"^EATH IS a fact. Man has 

I D using 

JL^ facts intelligently. 

“At present we use death only 
with stupid brutality. In war — 
in capital punishment — in crimi- 
nal violence. Legal euthanasia would 
use death intelligently — as the 
merciful release when all else has 
failed. 

“ Emotion and intelligence go hand 
in hand here. Euthanasia is the 
only humane and logical answer for 


a case of cancer of the throat, say 
— unimaginably painful, with little 
chance of the knife giving even 
temporary relief. When increasing 
doses of a stupefying drug fail to 
keep the victim below the threshold 
of burrowing pain, he begs for the 
release of death. Wife or daughter, 
frantic with horror and grief, may 
beg with him. 

“ In the doctor’s bag is a merciful 
remedy — an overdose of the same 
drug. But both the law and profes- 
sional ethics tie the doctor’s hands. ^ ^ 

“It sounds like a situation pur- 
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SHALL WE LEGALIZE ‘‘MERCY KILLING”? 


posely created by a sadistic maniac. 
To make it even more savagely 
pointless, the law takes exactly the 
opposite stand about animals. Fail 
to put your suffering horse or dog 
out of the way and you go to jail. 

“When confronted with the poign- 
ant facts in an actual case, public 
sentiment is miles ahead of the law. 
In recent years juries have acquitted 
‘mercy killers’ in several American 
states, as well as in England and 
France. In several other cases, the 
^rcy killer committed suicide, will- 
ing to pay with his own life for the 
^relief of another’s suffering. One 
wife wrote that she knew both kill- 
ing and suicide were deadly sins, 
but she couldn’t bear to see her Jius- 
band tortured any longer — would 
her friends please try to judge her 
kindly and pray for her soul? No 
legal notion of technical murder can 
justify forcing that poor woman into 
such misery. 

“A civilized criminal and medical 
code, admitting euthanasia, would 
stop all that sort of thing tomorrow. 
Present regulations are as barba- 
rous as if they wantonly prohibited 
the use of anesthetics because heaven 
intended man to suffer pain. Some 
people felt that way about anes- 
thetics a hundred years ago. A hun- 
dred years from now our descend- 
ants will find our attitude toward 
euthanasia equally shocking. 

“ Euthanasia would also do away 
with our present savage insistence 
that some of us must live on incur- 
ably insane or degraded by the help- 
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lessness of congenital imbecility. 
Doctors would no longer be obli- 
gated to keep alive newborn physi- 
cal monstrosities, burdens to them- 
selves and society as well. It takes 
millions on millions of dollars every 
year to play such incurables the 
dirty trick of forcing them to live. 
If they stood any chance of happi- 
ness, it would be another matter. 

“No wonder doctors sometimes 
rebel and take matters into their 
own hands. But every time a doctor 
knowingly overdrugs a hopeless 
sufferer, or performs a surgical op- 
eration as a pretext for inducing 
death, he has made himself legally a 
murderer, risked his professional 
standing and even laid himself open 
to blaclmail. 

“The law gives the doctor power 
over life and death in several other 
directions. He can perform an abor- 
tion if his colleagues agree that the 
mother’s health or sanity is im- 
periled. He can decide at childbirth 
whether the baby shall be sacrificed 
to save the mother’s life. He deter- 
mines whether a condemned crimi- 
nal is sane enough to be electro- 
cuted. Only in the place where he 
most needs the privilege of approv- 
ing and administering death is he 
denied it. 

“Standard excuses for this cruel 
situation are lame: For instance, 
that to allow doctors to use death as 
final cure would enable venal doc- 
tors to commit murder for hire. No 
euthanasia schemes allow any room 
for that danger. They always in- 
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dude elaborate safeguards. The best 
propose that patient and family must 
consent in writing and the decision 
must be unanimously approved by 
a large board of other doctors, the 
personnel of which is constantly 
shifting to put criminal collusion 
out of the question. A murderer on 
trial has fewer and less expert pro- 
tections against error. Yet society 
executes him on the mere word of 
judge and jury. 

'*Or that, if the patient knows 
the doctor can use death as last re- 
sort, he loses faith in medical help. 
That implies a lack of prestige among 
doctors and a stupidity among psi- 
tients that are both thoroughly 
unreal. 

‘'Or that disease now considered 
incurable may eventually be found 
curable. Has that much to do with 
it? It must be little comfort to a 
man slowly coming apart from mul- 
tiple sclerosis to think that, fifteen 
years from now, death might not be 
his only hope. Naturally euthana- 
sia will not be applicable to any dis- 
eases found curable. 

“Or that a tyrannical govern- 
ment could use euthanasia as a pre- 
text for putting inconvenient citi- 
zens out of the way. Dictatorships 
have no occasion for such subter- 
fuges. The firing squad is less bother. 

“ We must get out from under the 
inflexible stupidities of the past. 
The issue is clear between the bar- 
barity of unnecessary torture and 
the humanity of quick relief. True, 
the OLd Testament says: 'Thou 


shalt not kill.’ But the New Testa- 
ment says: ‘Blessed are the merci- 
fiil.’” 

MR. CON SAYS NO: 

-^EKE IS a true story for the 
I — think over: 

JL JL He was an actor, ab- 
solutely dependent on physiod fit- 
ness for a livelihood. They pulled 
him out of a wrecked car with his 
spine snapped. He guessed that, 
even if he lived, he would be par- 
alyzed for life. As they put hiiii 
into the ambulance, the assisting 
policeman missed his gun. The pa- 
tient had stolen it and was on the 
point of shooting himself. 

“Skillful care saved his life. Ac- 
cording to the mercy killer, that 
was a wantonly cruel mistake. He 
had wanted to die. He was doomed 
to be a living dead man from the 
waist down, and in all probability 
to die eventually from gangrene. 

“But presently he recovered the 
will to live. In his hospital bed, he 
became a theatrical agent, using 
the telephone. Later he toured the 
country in a specially-built sedan 
as manager of a side^ow troupe. 
There have been complications. His 
dead legs recently had to be am- 
putated. But he is still game and 
carrying on, never yet regretting 
his decision to change his mind and 
fight. 

“That is a parable of a few of the 
things wrong with euthanasia. Such 
as — how can society take the word 
of a pain-racked, fear-shattered suf- 
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ferer as to whether he really wants 
^ to die? To do away with him with- 
V out his own consent is unthinkable. 
Yet nobody can ever know if his 
consent is trustworthy. When res- 
cued, suicides are often pathetically 
grateful. These are not situations 
where consent can be rational. Some 
doctors say that a suflFerer’s ex- 
pressed wish to die is usually a 
\ neurotic symptom rather than the 
reflection of unendurable pain. 

*‘As for applying euthanasia to 
£k» insane and feeble-minded, that 
is by definition killing without ra- 
^tional consent. No five-syllable word 
can gloss over that appalling fact. 

Incurable’ is an equally tricky 
word. Medical prognosis is any- 
thing but an exact science. Case 
after case crops up where the ‘in- 
curable’ confounds the prediction 
of his medical attendants by out- 
living them. To persuade the pa- 
tient that he is inevitably going to 
the grave with pain every step of 
the way — or to allow him to come 
to that conclusion himself — would 
aamount to medical fraud. 

“Here is another story, also true, 
for Mr. Pro; 

“Twelve years ago a woman was 
dying of pernicious anemia, then 
considered ‘incurable’ — a perfect 
case for euthanasia. Suddenly med- 
ical research announced a cure. She 
is alive and well today. Think how 
the realization that she had been 
; killed just a week too early would 
have haunted her family. 

“Not long ago general paresis 


was incurable. Now artificially in- 
duced fevers are attacking it with 
considerable success. Insulin shock 
and certain delicate brain opera- 
tions may soon cure certain forms 
of insanity that now would be per- 
fect pretexts for mercy killing. No 
doctor can ever be sure that, in 
giving way to the soft-heartedness 
of the mercy killer, he is not rob- 
bing his patient of some future 
chance of normal life. 

“ G)nsidenng all that modem med- 
icine knows about relieving pain 
with drugs, much of that soft-heart- 
edness is mistaken anyway. ‘No 
one suffering from malignant dis- 
ease need endure pain if morphine 
is given in sufficient doses’ is the 
flat statement of one expert. More- 
over, surgery has developed brilliant 
operations on the nervous system 
that give a new approach to the 
problem of totally relieving pain. 

“When neither drugs nor surgery 
are effective, medicine would still 
rather not see euthanasia legalized. 

‘ Doctors know,' says the Journal of 
the American Medical Association^ 
‘that cases arise when decisions have 
to be taken on this supreme matter. 
What they will strongly oppose is 
any effort to legalize such a course 
of action.’ In plain English that 
means the doctor alone can judge 
the subtle complex of physical 
condition, patient’s temperament, 
chances of long survival, that makes 
up his decision in cases where death 
may be indicated. 

“In some cases he never knows 
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himself whether a drug dosage heavy 
enough to relieve pain will be fatal. 
If it is fatal, he seldom regrets giv- 
ing it. When he finds a newl^rn 
child is a hopeless monstrosity, he 
is aware that extraordinary meas- 
ures alone will keep it alive; he can 
solve the problem on his own by 
giving it merely routine care. 

But in no case should either pa- 
tient or family be let i n on his decision. 
The patient is no competent judge. 
His family is little better. And the 
legal machinery that euthanasia 
crusaders want to set up would be, 
like all legal machinery, blunt and 
inflexible. The doctor needs to be 
able to take his own measures, lim- 
ited and yet allowed discretion by 
the shrewd wording of the Hippo- 
cratic oath, the cornerstone of medi- 
cal ethics: ‘Neither will I administer 
a poison to anybody when asked to 
do soj nor will I suggest such a course* 

“Many doctors find themselves 
unconvinced by the euthanasia 
crusaders’ touching faith in legal 
safeguards. They suspect that no 
law, however shrewdly framed, 
could baffle the ingenious shyster 
doctor forever. They know how 
many medically unnecessary abor- 
tions are performed under legal pre- 
texts, how many eccentric and in- 


convenient people have been tucked 
away in insane asylums on medical 
certification. ^ 

“Some euthanasia salesmen em- 
phasize the social aspects of mercy 
killing. To put it crudely, they want 
to save money by ridding society of 
such nuisances as the ‘incurable 
feeble-minded and insane. True, if 
the worst cases of insanity and' 
feeble-mindedness were painlessly 
killed off, your taxes might be a 
little lower. Most of us, however, 
would prefer to keep such unforHi- 
nates as comfortable as possible 
while genetics and medicine track^ 
down causes of and cures for their 
misery. A world that can spend bil- 
lions on war can surely afford the 
mere millions necessary for these 
poor devils. 

“You might have made a case for 
euthanasia back when anesthetics 
were unknown, asylums were more 
horrible than Devil’s Island, and 
medicine had only begun to be a 
science. Nowadays, with pain under 
far better control, the care of psy- 
chopaths and imbeciles better un-^' 
derstood, and a dozen likely avenues 
for medical progress opening up 
every decade, society has no right 
to let mere thrift obscure the dan- 
gers involved.” 


Everything in Its Place 

A Red socialist once knocked at a house in Park Lane, London, and 
shouted to the footman: “The Revolution is here!” 

“All revolutions must be delivered at the tradesmen’s entrance,” replied 
the footman coldly. — Mn. M. V. Hughes, landon M Bomt (Morrow) 



Art for Our Sake 

Condensed from Time 


T here is no fresher news in the 
world of art than the mush- 
rooming of the Community 
Art Centers sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Art Project. Located mainly in 
cities where no art museums or schools 
previously existed, in two years they 
have had an attendance of about 
y4>ooo,ooo people — almost equal to 
the combined two years’ attendance 
>ajt New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and Chicago’s Art Institute. 
The centers are designed to be per- 
manent, for they belong not to the 
Government but to the communi- 
ties they serve. As they flouris^.and 
multiply, millions of adults and chil- 
dren who seldom saw an oil paint- 
ing in their lives are seeing plenty 
of them, and are being taught to 
think differently about artists and 
art. 

Nobody asked or expected the 
Federal Art Project to do more than 
keep unemployed artists at present- 
able work under capable direction. 
It has done more than this because 
it is directed by an energetic little 
man named Edgar Holger Cahill, 
who knows the history of American 
art more intimately than anyone 
else, and who uses refined horse 
sense. In 1935, to his great vexation, 
Cahill, eminent for arranging mem- 
orable exhibitions of American folk 
art, was summoned to Washington 
for a conference on WPA aid to art- 
ists. At the conference he observed 


flatly that what the government 
had been doing for U. S. artists in 
depression was “unimportant.” He 
was immediately asked to take the 
job of making it important. 

Director Cahill started out with 
the aim of breaking up the big city 
monopoly on Art by getting people 
all over the U. S. interest^ in art 
as an everyday part of living and 
working. To carry out his aim he 
and his six Regional Directors have 
devoted themselves to building up 
community art centers. They began 
in the South where Cahill had ob- 
served the greatest need. They 
planned and planted centers from 
Harlem to Key West and then in 
ten western states. This year they 
will begin on the Midwest. 

In all cases the project starts by 
getting the community itself worked 
up over the idea. One of Cahill’s as- 
sistants arrives in town, confers with 
everybody from the mayor down. 
When, and only when, a local com- 
mittee has raised a minimum of 
^2500 and has acquired a suitable 
building, the Project consents to 
help plan the center and recruit a 
staff. 

One important rule is that the lo- 
cation selected be in the business 
section, preferably on a ground floor. 
For the 50-odd U. S. neighborhoods 
which have adopted the plan in the 
past two years, the appearance of 
art in the business district was un- 
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precedented. Another nile is that 
no center may consist of merely a 
gallery*; it has to have studios and 
workshops, too. A third is that the 
center, once opened, shall relate its 
exhibitions and teaching directly to 
what everybody knows in the com- 
munity, not to what everybody ought 
to know. High-hatting is taboo. The 
Project, by renting plain, large quar- 
ters, and in general by going easy 
on creature comforts, has not only 
saved money but has avoided arti- 
ness so completely that its various 
units in operation resemble sober 
workmen’s guilds. 

Director Cahill is himself surprised 
at the way small towns and cities 
have responded. In Sioux City, Iowa, 
the local Plumbers’ Union, WPA 
carpenters, the High School manual 
training classes, a local fur dealer 
and the Junior League all labored 


together to give Art a fitting home. 
In Salem, Ore., a retired professor 
contributed the first ^loo, and 2000 
school children chipped in. In Greens- 
boro, N. C., the community center 
was established in a defunct bank 
and is regarded by adjacent business 
men as a greater asset in the loca- 
tion than the bank ever was. 

Director Cahill started his com- 
munity art centers with the conviL 
tion that an art museum or gallery 
should mean a great deal more to ^ 
community than a treasure house 
to get bored in on Sunday afternoons. 
And his art centers have meant more, * 
for visitors have not stopped at view- 
ing the 226 traveling exhibitions 
which the Project has sent to the 
centers. More tnan half of them have 
themselves become active and eager 
participants in the workshops and 
in classes in local crafts. 


Qflilovie QfHana^ers cJee the 


\tloyfHEKE do movie managers cater so to the taste of an audience as 
in Bogotd, Colombia, where the patrons don’t leave, if displeased — 
they stay and demand something better, and the management always 
has to have extra films to substitute. If a picture is slow, the patrons 
begin to stamp their feet; unless the story picks up quickly the stamping 
becomes menacing and the audience get out their matchboxes. They 
stick the ends of the matches under their fingernails, light them and 
hold up their hands. Soon the darkened theater is ablaze with little 
five-branched candelabra. If the management does not soon change the 
picture, the audience begins to split the chair bottoms into kindling 

wood. — Hudson Strode, Snik by TkumUrbird (Rnndom House) 



The most spectacular spender of his time 
has no heart for breaking up his empire 


Mr, Hearst Steps Down 

Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post 
Forrest Davis 


F or many years the apt cliche 
‘empire” has summed up the 
worldly goods of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. But Mr. Hearst no 
lo.oger sits the throne he solely, ab- 
solutely occupied for 50 years. In 
^1937 abdicated; now a regency 
rules his vast layout of presses, 
palaces, mines, and ranches. A re- 
gency obliged to lay up cash ag^st 
the day when death and death du- 
ties deal the empire a double blow, 
for Mr. Hearst has entered his 76th 
year and the twilight of his power. 

All his life Mr. Hearst bought, 
bought, bought — whatever touched 
his fancy. He purchased newspa- 
pers, Egyptian mummies, Califor- 
ni a mou ntai n ranges, herds of Tibet- 
4 an yaks. He picked up a Spanish 
abbey, had it knocked down, crated, 
shipped to New York, and never has 
seen it since. 

To his shares in the Homestake, 
largest gold producer in the United 
States, his Peruvian copper mines, 
his 900,000-acre Mexican cattle 
ranch, and his other inherited pro- 
perties, he added 28 daily newspa- 
*pers, 14 magazines here and in 
England, eight radio stations, wire 
services, a Hollywood producing 


unit, a newsreel, a castle in Wales, 
and one of the world’s greatest 
collections of objets d^arty gathered 
at a toll of $40,000,000. 

An all but obsessed buyer, Mr. 
Hearst abruptly ceased buying in 
the midyear of 1937. Just as sud- 
denly he began to sell. 

The about-face did not lie in a 
change in Hearst himself. Physi- 
cally he was fit. He still rode, swam, 
played tennis. But in early 1937 
bankers, lawyers and subordinates 
began demanding retrenchment, 
and Hearst startled newspaperdom 
by extinguishing the New York 
Americatiy for years the bellwether 
of the Hearst flock. Through the 
summer he dropped a few more pa- 
pers. In November he began to 
trade his art assets for cash. 

The announcement of his abdica- 
tion said he was retiring to liquefy 
his estate in order to prolong its life 
after his own death. Were he to die 
without large cash reserves, his 
holdings very likely would be sub- 
ject to forcible liquidation to satisfy 
inheritance taxes. The announce- 
ment failed to explain why the 
reassortment of Hearst’s assets re- 
quired their transfer from the man 
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who had gathered them. The guess 
is that the bankers and tougher- 
minded subordinates recognized 
Hearst’s unwillingness to part with 
anything once owned, and deemed 
him more a hindrance than a help 
in any program of contraction. 

So, reserving editorial policy, 
Hearst ceded all else to a trustee 
and a cabinet which includes W. R. 
Hearst, Jr., and the heads of varied 
Hearst enterprises. 

The exact niche which Hearst’s 
politico-journalistic reputation will 
finally fill is a matter of opinion. 
His spending is not. He plunged 
117,500,000, supplied by his mother, 
into his newspaper invasion of New 
York City. He spent >500,000 in 
the New York JoumaVs coverage of 
the war with Spain. He ran twice 
for mayor of New York, once for 
governor, once for presidential 
nomination. Twice, he was elected 
to Congress. The presidential effort 
alone set him back a sum placed 
at >1,400,000. 

Hearst’s behavior doubtless owes 
much to his origins in the gold- 
fevered California of the ’6o’s and 
’70’s. His father, an Argonaut from 
a Missouri farm, was temporarily 
on his uppers when Hearst was 
born. Later, through participation 
in the Comstock riches, in Ana- 
conda and Homestake, George 
Hearst became fabulously wealthy 
— one of the Bonanza Kings: booted, 
bearded, frock-coated; tossing golden 
eagles in the What Cheer House to 
broken comrades of the gold camps. 


In 1887, being expelled 

from Harvard and working briefly 
on the New York Worldy young 
Hearst induced his father to give 
him the San Francisco Examiner 
and he burst upon the city like a 
comet. Copying Pulitzer’s meth- 
ods, Hearst hammered tellingly on 
the cupidity, envy, lubricity and 
prejudices of the masses. Eight 
years later he moved into New 
York to challenge Pulitzer. 

Swiftly, his Journal surpassed 
^^World\n circulation. From 18-9*5 
to 1920, Hearst beat the drum for 
the people versus the “criminal 
corporations.” He assigned Ella 
Reeve Bloor, the “Mother” Bloor 
of present-day Communism, to 
match Upton Sinclair’s exposure of 
the packing houses. He advocated 
the eight-hour day, woman suf- 
frage, and declaimed as loudly for 
a federal income tax as he later ad- 
vocated its repeal in favor of an 
all-embracing sales tax. He sought 
to espouse the somewhat skittish 
labor movement and whooped it 
up for municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities. Conservatives of this 
period denounced him as a Social- 
ist and an Anarchist. All these 
years, money poured like water 
from the Hearst coffers; and poured 
back in a tide so great that even 
Hearst’s apparent profligacy could 
not consume it. His purpose seemed 
to be the forging of a coast-to- 
coast chain of papers, magnifying 
his voice and enlarging his political 
prestige. 
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Twice Hearst has been all but 
submerged by waves of national 
animosity; first, when, in 1901, he 
wa^ accused of inciting McKinley’s 
assassination with cartoon and edi- 
^rial abuse of the President; sec- 
ond, when he opposed American 
entrance into the World War and 
* pursued an anti-Ally course there- 
after. Hearst publications suffered 
' hbycotts on both occasions. A third 
' boycott came in 1934, after Hearst’s 
flirtation with National Socialism 
during a visit to Germany. 

Throughout the 1920’s, Hearst’s 
^income continued to soar. As unre- 
stricted owner of his enterprises, 
he tapped the till whenever he 
liked. Between trains, he mfght 
scoop out all of a publisher’s cash 
reserves. Estimates never contra- 
dicted put his personal take at 
$10,000,000 a year. Hearst proba- 
bly in those days had more ready 
cash than any other American ex- 
cept Henry Ford. 

The principal point to bear in 
mind al^ut Hearst is that he is pre- 
^capitalistic, as much so as a ma- 
harajah or a Florentine grand 
duke. He was never rich in the 
sense of a Rockefeller, a Mellon or 
a Ford. To him, income was spend- 
ing money — as it was to any feu- 
dal baron — and he never saved a 
nickel in the capitalistic meaning. 

The outward symbol of this 
^grand-ducal attitude is San Sim- 
eon, a palatial estate which be- 
strides the Santa Lucia fountains 
along a 50-mile seafront midway 


between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Hearst liked to hunt and 
camp there when it was his father’s 
45,ooo^acre cattle ranch. He was 
nearly 60 when he outlined the 
present exorbitant establishment. 
He added 225,000 acres to the do- 
main and into it poured the reve- 
nues of a kingdom — an estimated 
$36,000,000 — and it still is un- 
finished. 

San Simeon includes four pal- 
aces, three of them for guests, who 
come in main from the movie col- 
ony. It boasts carillons with an 
attendant bell ringer; a zoo with 
100 species of animals. There are 
two swimming pools: an outdoor 
lake-size salt-water basin of Car- 
rara marble; 'an indoor pool lined 
with tile of antique lapis lazuli and 
gold, baked into glass. The indoor 
diving platform is a 15th-century 
Italian marble balcony. At San 
Simeon is an armorer, charged with 
care of the mail and plate. Along- 
side a mile-long pergola grows ev- 
ery fruit and flower known to 
California. Hearst’s guests may 
arrive and depart in one of two San 
Simeon planes, alighting on a 
standard air field. Or they may 
come by train. Mr. Hearst has a 
private railroad and three-car train, 
made up of locomotive, diner and 
two sleepers. Once he invited all 
the week-end party at San Simeon 
to join him on a holiday in Europe. 
Most of them accepted. 

In the main house, Casa Grande, 
guests tread on tile from Pompeii, 
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see the California sunshine filtered 
through stained glass from a neg- 
lected monastery, warm them- 
selves before a Gothic fireplace, old 
when Europe was young. In his 
suite, Hearst sleeps in a bed once 
occupied by Richelieu. 

San Simeon has been the No. i 
drain on the empire, although Wyn- 
toon, the 50,000-acre retreat at the 
foot of Mt. Shasta, has taken its 
toll, and St. Donat’s, the castle in 
Wales, was modernized at an esti- 
mated cost of a million. Hearst paid 
^ 1 20,000 for the latter, sight un- 
seen, chiseled bathrooms out of its 
11th-century stone walls, trans- 
formed the moat into a croquet 
green and probably has not occu- 
pied it for a longer aggregate than 
two months. 

The depression, naturally, con- 
tracted the empire’s income, but it 
did not curb the Hearst scale of 
living and buying. Never a haggler 
if he wanted something, he often 
paid the asking price. Once he 
shocked a group of owners by giv- 
ing them $goOyOOO for a property 
that had cost them |86,ooo. His 
#38,000,000 worth of New York 
real estate, much of it held specu- 


latively, became an acute problem 
as the depression deepened. 

He had, by this time, lost his 
domination of the mass circulation 
newspaper field to the Patterson- 
McCormick combination of the 
New York Daily News and the 
Chicago tribune. Now only in 
California does Hearst enjoy' a 
newspaper ascendancy, and even' 
there the #5,000,000 yearly his Skn 
Francisco and Los Angeles proper-’ 
ties formerly netted him has been 
almost halved. 

Until recently, Mr. Hearst cher- 
ished the hope that he might trans- 
mit the empire to his sons in all 
its magnificence. But all hands now 
agree that it could not withstand, 
at this stage of transition, the 
shock of death duties. Whether the 
regency will be successful in tiding 
it over may depend somewhat upon 
Mr. Hearst’s own private bout with 
Father Time. 

But whatever the fate of the em- 
pire as an entity, its acquisition by 
the most spectacular spender of his 
time provided a glittering spectacle 
not unlike in dramatic values the 
gold and silver strikes out of which 
it originally stemmed. 


C^lluairaitve ^^necJoies-^XXI^ 


41 John D. Rockefeller borrowed a dime from his secretary one day 
to pay his bus fare home from his office. Be sure to remind me of this 
transaction,” he said. 

” 0 h, that’s nothing, Mr. Rockefeller,” replied the secretary. 

“Nothing!” exclaimed Rockefeller. “Why, that’s two whole years* 
interest on a dollar!” — GeoigeLyttlctoiiUpihur.i #// Recall Them 



The Schools PT'iden Their Horizons 


M ore than ioo boys and girls of 
the Junior Speakers’ Bureau of 
the three Long Beach (Cal.) high schools 
* are available to some 75 business^ fra- 
* ternal, civic, religious, patriotic and 
educational groups of the community 
. foi^ hve-minute speeches on live issues 
of the day. The Advertising Club has 
invited a student speaker to every 
meeting for the past five years; the 
Community Chest, the American Red 
Cross and the Social Welfare League 
iknnually ask students to help promote 
their campaigns or to introduce speak- 
ers. “Gee, was I happy!” exclaimed 
one boy on returning from a speakfVig 
engagement at a luncheon club. “ 1 sat 
by the Governor!” Last year Polytech- 
nic High School alone presented 456 
talks l^fore almost every kind of or- 
ganization. In addition, on request, the 
Bureau presents complete afternoon 
and evening programs. 

— William V. McCay in C^ifornia Journal 
oJSieondary Edneation 

New York City two new types of 
JL vocational high schools have been 
opened this fall — one devoted exclu- 
sivelv to the training of potential bak- 
ers, butchers, grocery-store clerks and 
tearoom hostesses, the other to the 
training of garage workers. 

The Fo(^ Trades Vocational High 
School was opened because the Board 
of Education decided that the food 
trades, with millions of workers, de- 
* served a place in the curriculum. The 
first class has 300 pupils; hundreds have 
^ been turned away. An evening session 
will be opened in February, when 500 


adults will be admitted; 1200 applica- 
tions have already been received. Fea- 
tured in the school are model stores: a 
completely equipped grocery store, in- 
cluding coffee grinders, cash registers, 
a refrigeration plant, and window dis- 
plays; a butcher shop, complete even to 
white aprons and sawdust floors; a bak- 
ery with everything from fancy iced 
birthday cakes to coarse rye bread; a 
cafeteria where food bought from the 
“stores” is prepared and served to 
hundreds of students each day. The 
boys and girls act as salesmen, buyers, 
clerks, delivery boys, managers, bakers, 
butchers, and even as customers.’*' 

At the Brooklyn High School of 
Automotive Trades, 2500 boys bent on 
learning the various aspects of the auto- 
motive trade have enrolled for the four- 
vear course. The school is a model plant 
because the educators worked in close 
cooperation with leaders of the auto- 
motive industry before purchasing the 
^500,000 wort^ of machinery and equip- 
ment. In the building, occupying the 
equivalent of two city blocks, there are 
20 laboratory shops; 94 new automo- 
biles have been purchased, disassem- 
bled and distributed to the various 
shops. In addition the boys are allowed 
to bring their own cars into the class- 
room for free clinical advice. In a spe- 
cial “collision” department, fenders 
are straightened, broken radiators re- 
paired and balky engines tuned to hum 
like new. By the time a boy completes 

* For the first grtduates, says the director of 
the school, there will be at beast 800 jobs iraitiiig 
in New York City alone. — Tima 
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the course, he will be well trained to 
take a job in a garage. Courses in sales- 
manship will be offered also. 

‘‘Every auto in this city has to be 
serviced periodically,” the director of 
the school explains. ‘‘At present, ga- 
ragemen are not licensed; anyone can 
open a service station and beguile the 
motorist into thinking that ‘expert* 
advice is given. We are training these 
boys so that they can do a good job, 
and enable the public to ride in safety.*’ 

Benjamin Fine in N. Y. Tinus 

H arvard students, who at their 
social service center, Phillips 
Brooks House, come into contact with 
many boys eager and intelligent enough 
to carry on their education beyond high 
school but without time or money for 
college, began last year a new service 


called the “Undergraduate Faculty 
Association.” These volunteer teach- 
ers go over their lecture notes with 
boys of their own age from the poorer 
districts. Each applicant for instruc- 
tion is asked what courses interest him 
most, and is paired off with a Har- 
vard undergraduate studying in that 
field. Most of them meet in Harvard 
rooms, and the instruction is entirely 
informal and free of charge. Besides an 
increased interest in social problems, 
the undergraduate teachers profit by 
being forced to organize their own work 
for presentation in this way. 

The course started with 20 students 
and 20 undergraduate teachers, but . 
more than 130 applications have been 
received for this year, of which about 
60 will be taken. 

— N. Y. Tinus and Harvard Alumni BulUtin 


No News from America 

C)ndensed from The Spectator (London) 


T he British public receives 
no adequate picture of Amer- 
ica in its newspsCpers, writes 
an officer of the Association of For- 
eign Press Correspondents in For^ 
eign Press. It worries him, and 
should worry others, that while 
“the American reader knows all 
there is to know about the English- 
man — how he lives, his likes and 
dislikes, his rearmament, financial 
and unemployment problems, his 
gas-mask drills and his building of 
dugouts against the ever-present 
threat of war — when it comes to 
giving a similar picture of the Amer- 


ican to regale the English reader. 
Fleet Street is not interested.” 

The United States is certainly of 
greater importance to the aver- 
age Englishman than any other 
country in the world, and the pres- 
ent trend in Europe increases its 
importance daily. It is accepted as 
a fact that the friendship of the two 
countries is of ultimate importance 
for both; and it is equally accepted 
that the friendship exists. Yet the 
indifference of the general public 
is largely shared even by political 
leaders. The history of relations 
with America in recent years is a 
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series of rebuffs and misunder- 

* standings. In general, in the shap- 
ing.- of BritiJi policy American 
opthion is given little or no weight. 
/This situation must be altered if 
America is to play the part she 
should play in the world; and the 
Press can have a decisive effect in 

• altering the indifference of the aver- 
age Englishman and correcting that 
slighdy contemptuous attitude which 
Europeans have to American civi- 
li'/cation. It can convey to the Eng- 
lishman the immense scale and sig- 

^nificance of events in America, the 
character of the young, immensely 
productive and unique civilization 
that has grown up there, and^^the 
rapidity of the changes which are 
taking place there. The English 
public is used to hearing of the 
U.S.S.R. as “a momentous experi- 
ment”; there is profound realiza- 
tion of the changes that have taken 
place in Germany, France, Italy 
and the Far East. Say to an Eng- 
lishman that in comparison with 
4 America these countries are of 
small importance and he will an- 
swer with polite skepticism; yet 
such an exaggeration would be nearer 
the truth than the skepticism. For 
it is not merely that self-interest 
commands us to give heed to Amer- 
ica, that without her help democ- 
racy in Europe can scarcely hope 
to survive; the truth is that Ameri- 
« can civilization itself is a new force 
that must be of decisive impor- 
- tance in modem historyv 


For such things there is an audi- 
ence in this country and one that 
will grow by feeding. As the British 
correspondent says: “Talk with 
English visitors in New York and 
you will find they want to know far 
more about this country than they 
get a chance to read in their own 
papers. They are interested in 
Americans and their plans, in life 
in the factory and down on the 
farm, in the East, the South, the 
Middle West and the Far West.” 

Everyone cannot cross the At- 
lantic to satisfy his interest; but if 
the Press performed its function 
efSciently he should be able to do 
so at home. And he would not 
merely satisfy curiosity. At a time 
when Europe retreats from prog- 
ress and threatens to relapse into 
barbarism, when the ordinary man 
fears for his security, for the future 
of himself and his children and of 
civilization itself, there is some al- 
leviation to despair in the knowl- 
edge that on the other side of the 
Atlantic is a great and young na- 
tion which may inherit what Europe 
has not known how to preserve, 
which may help to save Europe it- 
self from ruin, a new world which 
may yet adjust the balance of the 
old. But such knowledge and such 
hope are not to be had — and 
America herself will hardly respond 
to them — so long as in English 
minds the capitals of the American 
continent are held to be at Holly- 
wood and Reno. 



41 A well-known critic says it*8 a 
dog’s life — and departs 


On Moving from New York 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
Bernard DeVoto 

Author of *‘Mark Twain's America" 


C OMING TO New York, you work 
up a really powerful pity for 
the New York dog, bred 
perfectly to functions never exer- 
cised. Mongrel or bench champion, 
pulling at the end of a lead along 
sidewalks that crack his pads, a 
strap round his jaw, constrained 
and disarmed, he seems a tragic 
paradox. It is ‘not only that he 
would die if left unattended in this 
environment — from starvation if 
he escaped traffic that long. A more 
monstrous distortion is inflicted on 
him in that he has been superbly 
bred for use and then denied it. 

I have seen an English sheep dog 
peering through his fringe across 
the thin, scrofulous grass of Central 
Park. Innumerable generations of 
his kind had been bred to do a spe- 
cial job perfectly. So here he was, 
doubtless a better dog for the job 
than any of his ancestors, searching 
for a flock of sheep that the Park 
has not got — and in his blood and 
nerves God knows what' impulses 
never in his whole life to And re- 
lease. 

I have seen Labradors in the 
Park too, whose thick black coats 
were meant for protection in waves 
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crackling with ice. And when the 
winds across Central Park turn 
chill, the cutest blankets are buck- 
led over the black coats, and if a 
ciog made an atavjstic leap toward 
the lake there would be mobiliza- 
tion of the police to pull him out. 

But I will remember longest a 
magnificent Samoyed who had 
snapped his leash in the Park and 
broken free. In his stance and move- 
ments one could see his ancestors, 
who had herded reindeer on the 
tundras, beaten oflF wolves, and 
dragged sledges through blizzards. 
As he loped about the Park one 
could see and almost share his ec- 
stasy. He carried in his mouth an 
object he would drop and break 
away from — then, crouching, he 
would leap at i| as at a gray wolf’s 
throat. I watched him until, de- 
pressed, I had to turn away, leav- 
ing this watchdog with nothing to 
guard, this hunter with nothing to 
hunt, this workman with nothing 
to work at — flinging himself about 
the grass, growling in counterfeit 
ferocity, and worrying his rubber 
rat. 

There are composition bones for 
these metropolitan dogs to chew; 
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there are even treadmills for them 
^to run on and so get exercise in the 
living room. You may have their 
mesfls served by a caterer. You can 
se9 the pitiful beasts sniffing the 
i^enches of the streets, « cringing 
when trucks backfire, promenading 
' with a nurse, docilely awaiting their 
* .chemically formulated food. 

But you forget the dogs in New 
’ York when you glance at the crowds 
in front of windows of travel agen- 
cies^which sell passage to — any- 
where else. Or the windows full of 
paraphernalia for games to be played 
T)n lawns; idiotic, futile games — 
but the citizen’s eye lightens and 
for a moment life breaks free. Next 
week the window will be paciced 
with salt-sea objects — and all day 
long the citizens pause to hear the 
sound of water, taste spray on the 
lips, and see a wide and empty 
space. It is a drop of digitalis to 
steady the dragging heart, a grain 
of barbital to soothe the tortured 
nerves — for today. And again the 
^windows will have camp axes in 
them, pocket compasses, canoe 
paddles, sleeping bags and a hun- 
dred other things to allay frustra- 
'tion. 

New York’s most dependable 
wish-fulfillment for males, a friend 
of mine called those windows. 

But what one reads in those faces 
pressed to glass is not a mere phan- 
. tasy gratified by a moment’s peer- 
ing. Here is discharged an ener^, 
a love that has been displaced. Life 
has been dammed off from its func- 


tion, and it must dig such frustrate 
channels to flow in. Shop windows 
are but one symptom. At every 
hand one encounters the same de- 
flection of life’s essential energies 
to substitutes which are most ter- 
rible in that they are accepted with 
delight. 

They live, the New Yorkers, in a 
splendid, glassed-in, air-conditioned 
sickroom. They have been magnifi- 
cently bred, they have teeth stronger 
and whiter than their ancestors. 
They lope across the grass of the 
Park in a counterfeit delight, and 
they hurl themselves at a rubber 
rat and worry it as if it were real. 
Use without function. They like it 
— but I don’t. I’m getting out. 

I’ve heard all the- assurances, 
these last few weeks, and I admit 
them all. Isn’t it a beautiful, spec- 
tacular city, and isn’t the skyline 
breath-taking? Why, yes, here and 
there, though the town’s beauty 
would go better if it didn’t smell so 
bad. But aren’t there gorgeous col- 
ors in the winter sunset ? Yes, lovely 
colors when you can contrive to 
see them, and if you can remember 
no countryside and no other skies. 
But aren’t irihe signs above Broad- 
way like fairyland? They would be 
still better if I did not know how to 
read. But where else will you find 
so many excellent restaurants? Yes, 
I like to eat excellent food, though 
preferably in my own house. But 
the marvelous police force and the 
fire protection and the street clean- 
ing — the theaters, concert halls. 
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libraries, museums, hospitals — 
where else are so many graces and 
diversions available to everyone? 

Yes, boys, they’ve built a fine 
ward for you: you’ve heard the 
stories about the lifers who are 
afraid to leave their cells. New 
York has come to seem to you more 
desirable, more natural even, than 
a place where life runs of its own 
momentum in its own ducts. It is 
an opulent life here for those who 
can afford it, and the keepers are 
expert, and you like it. That is why 
your dogs no longer seem pitiful to 
me — they can’t when I see you 
chewing your own rubber rats. 

So long, boys. I’ll be seeing you. 
I really will, after I’ve gone. I saw 
you oftener before I came here, as 
the saying is, to live. One doesn’t 
see one’s friends in New York. One 
only means to. 

So long, Archie. We did have 
dinner once. That was i6 months 
ago, and we phoned each other now 
and then, saying we’d do it again, 
and meaning to, but we never did. 
So long Lee, Elmer, Gene. We did 


meet occasionally, we did sit for a 
few minutes talking togeth^; there 
was some sense of liking and mu- 
tual respect continuing across the 
city blocks that are really few, 
when you count them, but add up 
to more than we contrived to bridge. 
So long Jim, George, Howard. I’m 
gettingout. I’m going back to Amer- 
ica, to civilization. Civilization is a 
place where a man can, and does, 
sit sometimes talking with his 
friends. 

• And you may "bury my rubber 
rat. No, you can’t bury it, for there 
is no ground to dig a grave in: in- 
cinerate it. I had my rubber rat: I 
came here to write about other 
men’s books, and that gives you 
the measure of this maniac town. 
In this air it seems sensible, — and 
it is quite as functional as any dog 
stretching his legs on a treadmill 
in a steam-heated room. 

Good-bye, proud towers. It’s a 
swell place to visit. But I’m going 
away: I’m going to write my own 
books, and let someone here write 
about them. 


^Cimes ^^ave (Shanked —VI 


CJ WILL NOT permit 30 men to travel 400 miles merely to agitate a 
bag of wind,” said President White of Cornell University, in 1873, when 
the University of Michigan challenged Cornell to a football game to be 
played at Cleveland, with 30 men on a side. — jehsMeCtithrin n«CMM*nMMr 
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Swastika Over the Andes 


O N A horseback trip through 
I the Peruvian Andes, I came 
upon a German salesman, 
Herr Teufelsdroeck, selling drugs in 
small South American settlements. 

With Indians to carry his wares, 
he had traveled the length and breadth 
of the continent: through the Chaco, 
across wind-swept Patagonia, up 
Amazon tributaries where scientif- 
ically equipped American exploring 
expeditions get lost. Undergoing dan- 
gerous hardships for a wage the 
American salesman would scorn, he 
was opening up a vast market of 
primitive folk. 

The Germans in Latin America 
are industriously developing mar- 
kets never before reached. They have 
spread into the interior corners of 
the various republics. Every Ger- 
man pursues a hobby which brings 
him profitable contacts. He collects 
reptiles, butterflies, rocks, builds up 
a herbarium or becomes an expert 
photographer. He studies archaeol- 
ogy or anthropology or history. He 
records native folklore or music. His 
click-heels correctness appeals to 
Latin Americans, also full of grav- 
ity when dealing with outsiders. 

Few American residents in Latin 
America have such scientific pro- 


clivities; on the whole they display 
little interest in the local history, 
literature or art. They forgather 
in exclusive clubs, play golf and 
bridge, and stick to their own na- 
tional circle. 

I N MOST Latin-American countries, 
except perhaps Cuba, Mexico, and 
Panama, there are more Germans 
than Americans. About 100,000 Ger- 
mans live in Argentina, where fre- 
quent beer-halls, with neat denim 
curtains and checkered table cloths, 
attest to their presence and love of 
Gemutlicbkeit. In southern Chile, Ger- 
man knowledge of horticulture has 
caused Chilean fruits to compete in 
size and beauty with those of Cali- 
fornia. A Chilean writer mourns that 
already Chile is two regions, its na- 
tionality divided, that the Germans, 
strongly welded in clubs and associ- 
ations, keep their language, sing their 
Tumverein songs and shout **Deuts€b 
ist die Saar** 

Since Hitler has come to power, 
German colonization of the Ameri- 
cas has become more determined 
and has taken on a new significance. 
In several countries the sons of Hit- 
ler exercise a dominance unequaled 
by any other resident foreigner. 
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The German immigrant turns to 
lifies where he can crowd out com- 
petition. Hardware stores almost 
invarjfeibly are in German hands; so 
are ihusic stores and fine printing 
aaa engraving establishments. The 
paint and chemical industries at- 
tract him. He is engaged in the sale 
of agricultural and electrical ma- 
chinery. The Germans have de- 
veloped the cheap Opel car, which 
is gaining ground in many coun- 
tries, ^nd is far more economical 
in price and operation-cost than 
any British or American car. They 
ai% now about to turn out a still 
lowerjpriced Volks car. 

Coffee-growing is the German's 
specialty all through Central Amer- 
ica, and above all in Brazil. Most 
breweries have been started by 
Germans. In Mexico, Peru, Brazil 
and elsewhere they own textile fac- 
tories. In Cerro de Pasco, 15,000 
feet up in the Andes, sits a German 
dye factory, its products in part 
based on new discoveries of Indian 
^crets. 

As part of Germany's efforts to 
gain control of needed war mate- 
rials, the Krupps have developed 
a large steel and munitions plant in 
Chile, while the German house of 
Gildermeisters — also strong in Peru 
— has embarked on Chilean nitrate 
production. Hugo Stinnes bought 
large oil tracts in Argentina. In Bra- 
zil the Germans have gotten hold of 
copper mines, nickel mines, a mil- 
lion and a quarter acres of pre- 
sumptive oil land in Matto Grosso, 


and are acquiring 13,000,000 tons 
of iron ore. 

G erman trade with most South 
American countries has stead- 
ily increased in the past few years. 
In Central America as a whole — 
our home bailiwick — from 1933- 
36, the Reich increased her export 
trade 500 percent. Nicaragua last 
year announced that she would buy 
no more munitions from us, and 
placed orders in the Reich and in 
Italy. In Salvador Germany is now 
sharing most of the market for light 
bulbs with Japan, and is displacing 
us in the sale of office equipment, 
especially typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, and other calculating appa- 
ratus. 

In Mexico, long an important 
field of American and English in- 
vestment, Germany has pushed 
England down to third place. With 
the recent oil expropriation and the 
breaking off of relations with Eng- 
land, the Reich will probably sell 
more. Mexico has made arrange- 
ments to barter oil in part for Ger- 
man machinery, which will also 
cut into purchases from the United 
States. 

There is no doubt that in part 
German trade has been artificially 
pumped up. The Reich's rearma- 
ment program creates a heavy de- 
mand for many of the raw materi- 
als found in Latin America, and 
buttresses up her barter system 
there. That system, plus trade sub- 
sidies, plus government-controlled 
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purchasing, is playing havoc with 
the outdated conception of a free 
international market. 

I s THE Reich’s drive for influence, 
few instrumentalities of propa- 
ganda have been neglected. One 
important field is news distribution. 
The German News Agency, govern- 
ment-controlled, has now gotten an 
advantage over all others through 
the Hell Service (named appropri- 
ately after the inventor). This is a 
radio teletype monopoly which per- 
mits a single broadcast to reach si- 
multaneously every corner of the 
gbbe and be automatically recorded, 
thus reducing costs to almost nil. 
The only chaige for this service is 
the installing of the apparatus, dis- 
tributed by the electrical firm of 
Siemens and Halske, which has re- 
tail branches in Latin America. 
Trial use of the apparatus is free for 
three months, and if adopted, it 
costs only a few hundred marks. 

The German News Agency — in 
Latin America called Transocean 
— broadcasts alternately in French 
and German, from 7:15 in the morn- 
ing until half an hour before mid- 
night. The news is world-wide, not 
merely of events in the Reich. Need- 
less to say, the releases are all clev- 
erly colored. Recently Transocean 
transmitted stories of relief riots in 
our midwestem cities and an ac- 
count of the elimination of all un- 
employment in happy Germany. 
Another release calm the Unit^ 
States ‘'a democracy of noise.” It 


commented on the vast sums being 
spent by us, especially in»Brazil|^. 
to attack Germany and spread prop- 
aganda. The ‘idealism” of the 
United States, it claimed, was purely 
“practical” to offset Germany’s 
heavy buying of Brazilian instead 
of American cotton. Much of Amer- 
ica’s propaganda, it averred, is 
spread by “Jewish Yankee tele- 
graph agencies and unscrupulous 
merchants eager to increase dollar 
earning.” 

In all these reports, the FrencK’Pop- 
ular Front government is damned. 
The reputations of Loyalist Spain, 
Soviet Russia, England and the 
United States are systematically 
blackened. The virtues of Hitler, 
Mussolini and Franco are extolled. 
Blessing is given to the Ethiopian 
conquest and Japan’s invasion of 
China. Some South American dic- 
tators look with favor on all such 
Nazi news propaganda. For them 
the word “democracy” is synony- 
mous with rat-poison, Bolshevism 
and atheism. 

T he German steamship services 
have been expanding, maintain- 
ing fine passenger service and many 
regular cargo lines, while prominent 
British lines and several American 
lines have gone into bankruptcy. 
The Hamburg-American Lane has 
just installed the all-electric Pa/ria 
on the CokmlHa-Panama-West Coast 
run. Completely air-conditioned, it 
is the most de luxe boat now in 
South American trade. 
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Air service has been promoted. 
Until recently, fortnightly trans- 
Atlantic 2 ^ppelin service was main- 
tainefi. A mail plane leaving Rio 
eve/y Thursday and reaching Ber- 
lin every Sunday, and another 
^^i^lane flying the opposite direction 
'the same days, carry on regular 
tpans-Atlantic service. Special pas- 
^nger and cargo flights brought the 
number of overseas flights last year 
up to nearly a daily schedule. It is 
worth jnuch pondering that Lima, a 
far western city on the Pacific Coast 
of South America, is now brought 
closer by air to Berlin than to many 
places in the United States. Argen- 
tina is now two to three days closp 
to Berlin than it is to New York; 
Rio de Janeiro is four days closer; 
and northern Brazil is now but two 
days from Berlin. 

These are facts that are remak- 
ing trade and international relation- 
ships faster than fuzzy speeches 
about the sacredness of democracy. 
As this is being written, two Ger- 
i||an Lufthansa officials are making 
agency arrangements to extend the 
present network of German lines 
throughout South America. When 
completed, this network will serve 
most of the countries far more ade- 
quately than the Pan-American 
Airways because of the ramified 
web of domestic services maintained 
by the German companies. Ger- 
many already has extensive air 
services for all countries except 
Venezuela. 

Its hangars, landing fields and 


equipment are of the best. Excel- 
lent radio and meteorological serv- 
ice is maintained. The planes, marked 
with the swastika, which criss- 
cross the southern continent have a 
high record of safety. 

T his general expansion of trade, 
communications, aviation, news 
and propaganda is today part and 
parcel of the Hitler program for 
"the spiritual unity of the race," 
and has political and military sig- 
nificance. 

There is, in Berlin, a central bu- 
reau for "organization and coloni- 
zation" in the Americas, where men 
preparing to enter the Latin-Amer- 
ican field are taught Portuguese and 
Spanish, and study Hispanic cul- 
ture and trade regulations. These 
men must also acquire fervor for 
mystic Nazi race doctrines and the 
spiritual super-state; they are not 
merely commercial promoters but 
also active agents for the Hitler 
government. 

In addition to this regular prep- 
aration, a special six months’ course 
in "Foreign Political Training” must 
be taken at an institute founded by 
Alfred Rosenberg, the great expo- 
nent of revived paganism in his war 
against all non-Aryans and Chris- 
tians. This institute indoctrinates 
jurists, economists, commercial 
agents, scientists. They are taught 
the National Socialist ideology and 
the evils of Bolshevism and democ- 
racy. They are instructed in foreign 
afiFairs,Germanismabroad,press-re- 
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lationshipsy languages, even society 
manners and sports. They are taught 
how to combat British and Ameri- 
can methods. 

Those who, after rigorous selec- 
tion, are admitted to the course and 
pass final examinations, are guaran- 
teed posts abroad in the Gestapo or 
other secret corps, the diplomatic 
service (which now includes many 
extra agents), or business firms, 
obliged to take on such employes. 

The Reich is ever behind those 
chosen. The German press at home 
and abroad supports them. Such 
agents are given material aid, credits, 
rdief in distress, medical care, school- 
ing for their children. They have 
plenty of German literature for dis- 
tribution; they receive films to 
show at gatherings. Free vacations 
are arranged through the agency 
“ Strength Through Joy ” — a most 
solemn Nazi designation, which main- 
tains large excursion boats, easily 
convertible into airplane carriers. 

The work among Germans, nat- 
uralized as citizens of other lands, is 
directed by Dr. Hans Steichner, 
and seeks to prevent further assim- 
ilation so that Germans may become 
— part of the ** super-state racial 
body." It is now claimed that ‘"racial 
comrades in foreign states look up 
to the Fuhrer with deep faith. They 
feel the blood-unity which is the 
foundation of the new German life." 

All over Latin America, there are 
Bunds and youth organizations re- 
ceiving material and spiritual aid 
from Germany. A Bund in Cali, Co- 


lombia, on the borders of Panama, 
engages in military mgneuvers^ 
other marching Bunds give their 
eager “Hells!" in Panama its^f. 

The work in athletics and 
Youth movement is aided by Couirt 
Schulenberg, director of the foreign 
section of the Reich Athletes’ League. ' 
“Naturally," he declares, “the &r- 
man emblem of honor (sports insig- 
nias) for physical capacity is given 
only to men and women who have 
become closer spiritually and intel- 
lectually to the new Germany.” Such 
decorations serve as bait that gets 
even the children of non-Nazi Ger- 
mans. Count Schulenberg maintains 
a big corps of radio haranguers, who 
spread Nazi sport and blood doc- 
trines across the far-off ether waves 
of the Pampas and the Rio Grande 
do Sul plateau. 

In Brazil, Argentina and else- 
where, second and third generation 
Germans have been enthusiastically 
reclaimed as spiritual subjects of 
the Reich. The belief is held that 
the Germans will eventually com^ 
prise a semi-independent Brazilian 
state. 

In Latin-American countries with 
considerable German population, 
the Reich maintains diplomatic at- 
taches of “Niszi Kultury These 
keep the local colonies rigidly in 
Ime, oversee many secret activities 
and are immune from arrest be- 
cause of their diplomatic status.^ 
They report directly to Hitler and 
have the weight of the Fuhrer in. < 
rdation to Geman nationab abroad. 
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The nerve center in Germany of 
all this tub-thumping is the dread 
Gestapo secret service, under the 
evil-fttced, shifty-eyed, jawless Hein- 
ricl)/Himmler. It has large credits 
fo/ Latin-American activities. Un- 
^er various guises, Gestapo agents 
circulate in South America. Many 
business and professional men are 
p^id or voluntary Gestapo agents 
who keep close tab on the acti^vities 
of all Germans abroad and denounce 
those not wholeheartedly pro-Nazi. 
They likewise report on anti-Nazi 
pt^paganda to enable the Hitler 
regime to bring pressure, official, 
economic or otherwise, to halt it. 
Since the various German-Japanese- 
Italian pacts, there is considerable 
indication that the secret agents of 
all three governments frequently 
work together. 

T hus Hitler is fighting not merely 
for commerce, but first of all, 
for the bodies and souls of all Ger- 
mans in Latin America. Except for 
tile Jews, the outward conversion 
has been well-nigh complete, al- 
though the anti-Nazi daily Argen^ 
tiniscbes ftageblatt still publishes. 
Hitler agents recently tried to fire 
the building where it is published. 
That it continues to survive is in 
large part due to the support of 
German Jews in Buenos Aires. 

The business power of German 
merchants everywhere has left lit- 
tle alternative to the so-called Aryan 
Germans than to seize the Hitler 
life line “of indissoluble community 


of blood and destiny” or perish. 
Those not becoming “ coordinated ” 
face a boycott by all their fellow 
citizens. The few who have openly 
resisted have lost their passports, 
have been stripped of citizenship 
and academic degrees, and have 
been publicly denounced as traitors. 

The eflFort to control Germans 
abroad, body and soul, has included 
the customary tragic purge of the 
Jews. Boycotts terrorized even na- 
tive merchants into not dealing 
with Jews. Jewish employes were 
often discharged. An anti-Semitic 
propaganda service of vast ramifi- 
cations was put behind this effort. 
Millions of pieces of anti-Semitic 
literature have been and are being 
distributed. German merchants have 
forced newspapers to run Jew-bait- 
ing articles. In Argentina, Hugo 
Wast wrote his infamous Oro (Gold) 
which calls for the complete “ex- 
termination” of the Jews. The 
Nazis have circulated it from Ar- 
gentina to Mexico. 

Various prominent newspapers — 
secretly subsidized — have taken 
up the Semitic witch-hunt. Though 
the Reich itself has persecuted Cath- 
olics, in Latin America Nazi agents 
have cleverly linked up anti-Semi- 
tism with religious prejudices, mak- 
ing a Catholic crusade to save the 
Church. Hymns of hate against the 
Jews as enemies of the Catholic 
faith are printed on the back of col- 
orful prints of the Virgin. 

Hispanic America has had a long 
tradition of complete racial toler- 
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ance.The German poison has changed 
all this. The long hairy arm of 
ignorant Nazi race-hatred now reaches 
out across the Atlantic. 

I NEVITABLY these efforts among 
Germans abroad have led the 
Nazis to attempt also to persuade 
local governments and native pop- 
ulations to embrace Nazism. To 
this end, short-wave broadcasts 
from the Charlottenburg district in 
Berlin and elsewhere are sent out 
in Portuguese and Spanish. 

The Germans have developed a 
narrow beam broadcasting tech- 
nique which hashes up all other 
transmission and rides supreme on 
the air waves, despite even trouble- 
some tropical static. 

Goebbels, too wise to clutter up 
the radio merely with Nazi glorifi- 
cation, provides classic and popular 
music and other entertainment. 
Latin-American artists are used ex- 
tensively. 

The work goes on steadily, with 
little fanfare. German broadcasts 
fill the air i6 hours a day in Cen- 
tral America, Chile, Brazil, in all 
South America. The radio programs 
published, for instance in the Gua- 
temalan papers, are about 90 
percent Berlin broadcasts. For De- 
cember 31, 1937, I find the trade 
item that 8800 additional German 
radio sets had been received in 
Guatemala. These sets are sold very 
cheaply or are given away, and are 
so manufactured as to receive only 
German broadcasts. 


Germany has not yet been able 
to cut deeply into the movie fields.- 
The Latin Americans, if Spanish- 
speaking films are not available, 
prefer them in English, a better- 
known tongue. But the Germans dp 
send out many '‘educational” films^ 
to be loaned free to movies, school^ 
and public meetings. 

Recently, moreover, the Nazi film 
industry has created the Hispanic 
Film Corporation, using Spanish ac- 
tors, to turn out feature films sub- 
tly full of Nazi propaganda for the 
southern market. 

Great pressure is brought on the 
native intellectual groups. They are 
flattered socially and writers are in- 
fluenced or secretly subsidized to 
flaunt the Nazi banner. Many free 
scholarships are extended to young 
people to study in Germany, trans- 
portation and expenses paid. Mili- 
tary and naval officers are invited 
in large numbers to the German 
training schools. Scarcely a month 
passes without one or more large 
groups leaving Brazil to study m 
the Reich. Nearly all the countries 
are similarly favored. These stu- 
dents go back as Nazi addicts, en- 
amored of the goosestep and the 
Heil Hitler! swastika flag-saluting 
rigmarole. The Napoleonic com- 
plex, all too strong in southern offi- 
cers, is swelled to ^e bursting point. 

VcruAT DOES this all add up to? 

▼ V Is the struggle for markets, 
for trade, a sufficient eaq>lanation? 
Is it metoly the need for raw sup- 
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plies, the need to dispose of war 
nAlterials? 

Why then the intensive effort 
not merely to add Germans abroad 
to^e Reich’s great spiritual” 
etB^ire, but to convert native gov- 
.^rnments and peoples to Nazism? 

. Obviously the stakes are much 
la^ger than mere commercial in- 
terest. The whole Teutonic Latin- 
American crusade, carried on in 
such grandiose scale and so success- 
fully,. apparently has for its goal 
an ambitious achievement of world 
p^er. Latin America is today defi- 
nitely planned as part of Germany’s 
proposed defense line. On events 
there may hinge her success in ar^y 
conflict on the continent of Europe. 

The outcome of Germany’s cun- 
ning maneuvers for position and 
influence may spell the fate of the 
British empire, for from Argentina 
come British bully beef and the 
wheat essential for survival. Ar- 
gentina and Brazil are keystones 
in the arch of the British colonial 
s^tem. In wartime, her ability to 
get Venezuelan and Mexican oil 
might be a matter of life and death. 

During the last war, England 
fought two naval battles (lost the 
first, won the second) off the coast 
of South America. She could win 
any such battle today. 

What then can Germany do with- 
out a fleet to strike in South Amer- 
ican waters? The answer is that, 
though Germany is rushing to com- 
pletion a mammoth naval program, 
she apparently does not intend to 


be entirely dependent upon one or 
two naval battles but now seeks 
definite New World allies. Even if 
they do not openly join with her 
in any struggle, they can withhold 
supplies from Germany’s enemies. 

Germany is going the limit to 
create pro-Nazi regimes in Latin 
America because of the aid they 
could be to her in wartime. In the 
last war, little Salvador, already 
German-dominated, refused to de- 
clare war on the Central powers, 
remained neutral even at the price 
of an American blockade of her 
ports. Mexico, smarting from our 
Pershing expedition, openly pro- 
German, gave great aid .in divers 
ways to the Central Powers. 

For another war, Germany is far 
better prepared to the south than 
before. The equivalent of strong 
Nazi regimes exist in several coun- 
tries. If she cannot control Latin- 
American war-supplies and food 
she can perhaps plunge Latin Amer- 
ica into conflicts which will cut off 
such exports. She can try to pro- 
mote internal revolution. The pres- 
ent German policy to the south is 
but one of many bricks laid one on 
another in a daring gamble for 
world power. 

With every Nazi-Fascist victory, 
diplomatic or military, the prestige 
of Hitler and Mussolini in Latin 
America increases. Most of the 
numerous dictators there, them- 
selves petty Hitlers, believe today 
that Germany is the coming World 
Power whom they should favor and 
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whose form of government they 
should emulate. 

The Blach Skirts March 

E arly this year, the Italian semi- 
official Corriere Diplomatico e 
Consulare boasted that “seven Latin- 
American countries are proceeding 
decisively toward stabilization upon 
the principles laid down by Premier 
Mussolini’s Fascism.” 

During the past 75 years, Italy 
has sent some five million of her 
sons to western shores. Next to 
New York, Buenos Aires is proba- 
bly the largest Italian city in the 
world. It is not strange, therefore, 
that the German drive for position 
and influence has been paralleled 
in many ways by Italian action. 

Italy’s first drive was to convert 
the Italian settlers to Fascism. 
This was more difficult than in the 
case of the Germans, for many 
Italian immigrants are definitely 
proletarian. But little by little, 
propaganda and pressure have 
worked. Recalcitrant Italians were 
cut off from their Fascist fellows. 
Large Italian firms boycotted all 
non-Fascists; they were thrown out 
of their jobs, their passports re- 
scinded. By and large everywhere, 
the resident Italians have mostly 
been whipped into line or into 
silence. 

The second propaganda advance 
was to convert the Latin-American 
governments and populations to 
the Fascist creed. Various Italian- 
language papers were brought into 


line. One of the largest Buenos 
Aires afternoon dailies is iy)w Itai- 
ian-controlled. The Rome propa- 
ganda office maintains a free 
press-service for Latin-America w^ch 
exalts Mussolini, Japan, Germany, 
Franco, belittles the United States' 
and Great Britain. 

Short-wave broadcasts are sent 
out daily from three powerful short- 
wave stations in Rome, and a new 
station, even more powerful than 
those of Germany, has recently 
been completed. * 

Italy’s dramatic gestures in avia- 
tion are particularly interesting. 
In 1934 the flight of Balbo’s great 
air-squadron to Rio, the greatest 
and longest mass flight of military 
planes in history, had a terrific ef- 
fect on the Brazilian official mind. 
Other less heralded flights have 
been made. The most recent has 
been that of Bruno Mussolini, with 
two companion planes. The Italian 
authorities described this as “a 
propaganda flight.” 

When the United States prq- 
moted the Pan-American aviation 
congress in Lima, with the obvious 
purpose of shutting out Europeans 
and selling American planes, our 
government sent down the air- 
craft carrier Ranger with a fine 
squadron of 78 army wingers. But 
we had no monopoly of the show. 
The Germans came along with 
Focke Wolf, Hotha, Klein, Junkers 
and Heinkd planes. Italy, enjoy- 
ing special government invitation, 
showed up with a whole load of 
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planes aboard the Gloria Stella to 
tribute to Jorge Chavez, an 
early Peruvian aviator killed in 
Italy. They brought a whole as- 
sortsment: Caproni, Caproni Ghible 
zfiSi Fiats. 

./ Waiting until the American 
j>lanes were sailing over in perfect, 
•fober formation, 40 of Italy's most 
daring aviators dashed in and reck> 
•lessly performed thrillers over the 
city, stealing the show. They sold 
six bombers, the Americans none. 

The Italians then flew on with 
the rest to Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
g(aay and Brazil, calling forth a 
delirium of enthusiasm, and every- 
where promoting the sale of Italian 
planes. 

The propaganda by the Italians 
has been facilitated by common 
Latin culture and institutions. The 
Germans have had to pipe low about 
anti-Catholicism in Latin America. 
But Rome is Catholic; Mussolini 
plays ball with the Pope, and Fas- 
cism is considered a protector of 
4he religion, a belief heightened 
among reactionary feudal elements 
by Italy's armed support of “ Chris- 
tian" Franco in Spain. 

. Though some feding against Italy 
was provoked by the invasion of 
Ethiopia, success more than offset 
this; and though Ethiopia was al- 
ready a Christian nation, the prop- 
aganda was spread that Italy was 
merely invading that benighted land 
of Africa in order to promote 
Catholicism. 


Italian munitions are found in 
nearly all the countries, including 
those of Central America. Heavy 
shipments of Italian artillery and 
machine guns were sent to Peru 
last December. Venezuela has lately 
purchased two Italian war vessels, 
paying for them with oil. Italian- 
built war-vessels and submarines 
have been sold to Brazil. The Ital- 
ians are now training the Bolivian 
army. 

Most of the countries going in 
for armaments have bought many 
Italian planes. Peru has refused to 
liquidate large debts owed to the 
United Aircraft Company and other 
American concerns, but at the same 
time is spending money for Italian 
planes. Her air fleet is said to num- 
ber 500 war planes, nearly all of 
Italian make and under Italian con- 
trol, and within less than a day's 
flying time from the Panama Canal. 

“We believe," says the Peruvian 
Consul-General in the United States, 
“that the Italian Air Force is one 
of the most efficient in the world. 
It is natural that our officers and 
pilots, who handle airplanes of Ital- 
ian make, should be trained by 
Italian instructors and pilots." 

r AUAN influence, strong in Brazil, 
overwhelming in Peru, important 
in Argentina, and potent in at least 
four other countries, is an expand- 
ing force, and in conjunction with 
Nazi propaganda may well bring 
European struggles to American 
shores. 
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Mussolini, before he came into 
power, declared that the achieve- 
ment of Italy’s true greatness even- 
tually would require the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire and its 
monopoly of the major part of the 
resources of the world. The Latin- 
American drive by the Fascists 
obeys the law of struggle Italy has 
set for herself in compassing her 
expansion. If Italy does not have 
such grandiose ambitions in South 
America as does Germany, she real- 
izes, as Fascist leaders have said 
repeatedly, that it cannot be ig- 
nored in any world struggle. In that 
struggle, Italy expects her sons in 
exile to carry their part of the bur- 
den. She expects certain Latin- 
American countries to come to her 
aid. She expects, like Germany, to 
be able to cut England’s life line 
of supplies. 

The jMiiiaJo Lools South 

T he Japanese are great fisher- 
men. In Latin America the 
Japanese are also great barbers. 
You will hear that they are great 
spies. They fish and fish and spy 
and spy. They cut hair and spy. 
They shave people and spy. Scratch 
a Jap fisherman, and you’ll find an 
imperial naval lieutenant. Scratch 
a Jap barber, and you’ll find an im- 
pend army officer. 

All this may be true. I don’t 
know. In some few cases, I have a 
hunch that it is true. All nations, 
including our own, hire spies to 


nose around foreign' arsenals and 
bridges. Mostly, I suppose, Japa^ 
nese fishermen and barbers in Latin 
America are just poor immigrants 
trying to get along. However, given 
the fanatical patriotism of the Jap- 
anese, every citizen can be more 
easily used to promote the greater 
purposes of the fatherland. 

I have known spies, in Panama 
and elsewhere. Some pose as wealthy 
men, with fake titles, and maintain 
swank apartments where the wives 
of officials and army and naVy offi- 
cers can amuse themselves. Inter- 
national spies lounge around fash- 
ionable bars, often in the company 
of munitions salesmen, who fre- 
quently combine both professions. 
The association is mutually helpful 
as well as congenial. 

The whole racket is full of hum- 
bug. Spies draw good salaries, turn 
in big expense accounts, are very 
favored by Aphrodite, and send 
home, in the case of the Canal 
Zone, maps anyone can buy in any 
good stationery store. They copy 
off official reports anyone can ob^ 
tain. 

Any responsible American can 
get permission to go through the 
secret canal fortifications as I did. 
Some visitors are later indiscreet. 
Their information is rarely techni- 
cal, bfut it is enough, coupled with a 
close perusal of newspapers, for offi- 
cer transfers, troop movements. 
Congressional appropriations and* 
what not, for |i spy, without at all 
risking his hi(]ie, to be able to send 
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in reasonably accurate information 
regarding the number of soldiers 
qmrtered, vessels, airplanes, the 
location of batteries, and other sun- 
dry dnta. Most of it costs the vari- 
ous^overnments far more than it is 
-.^jorth, though in case of war it 
^«might be valuable. 

,/^ccording to our own Intelli- 
'gence Service, the Japanese are the 
Mnost active. This may well be so. 
, For Japan, though not seeking 
trouble with the United States, is 
going on the theory that we — 
never themselves — intend to cre- 
ate friction, that conflict is inevita- 
ble. Already they are quite con- 
vinced that we have shown more 
unfriendly aggression than they*' 
have. They argue that they have 
planted no garrisons in Latin Amer- 
ica as we have under their noses in 
China. They have no gunboats on 
the Amazon as we have on the 
Yangtze. They have no fortified 
over-Pacific colonies near our shores 
as we have near theirs. They fear 
that eventually we intend to force 
tih issue to the point of war. 

They do not intend to be caught 
napping. If the evil day is to come, 
they are aware that our vital line 
would be, not the coast of Califor- 
nia, Oregon or Washington, where 
they would stand short shrift, but 
in Latin America, and they have 
not been idle. They have been look- 
ing over the ground there methodi- 
cally. 

The Japanese havcs^ a practical 
Wnopoly of fishing the loiig Mexi- 


can coastline, and their fleets are 
busy off Panama and Central 
America. Some of their trawlers are 
equipped with fathomens and pow- 
erful radios. Unquestionably the 
Japanese have on occasion used the 
fishing industry to gain valuable 
information of nearly all the islands, 
coasts and harbors of Latin Amer- 
ica, including Caribbean shores. Of 
course, excellent charts already ex- 
ist of much of the area, but even so, 
it is of value to have created a large 
corps of young Japanese officers 
personally familiar with all the ins 
and outs of the southern shore- 
lines. 

^VERPOPULATED Japan has sent 
many of her hardy sons to 
Latin America as permanent im- 
migrants — probably nearly 350,000. 

Most of these immigrants have 
come over poor, often contracted 
for by large plantation owners as 
field hands. But Japanese new- 
comers do not long remain under- 
privileged. Competent, industrious, 
frugal, loyal to each other, as a rule 
they rise rapidly. In any case, they 
soon get into some independent ac- 
tivity, be it peddling peanuts or 
novelties or cutting hair. There is 
hardly a town in all Peru, however 
remote in the Andes or the jungles, 
in which the barber is not a Jap. 
They are great tailors, and their es- 
tablishments are sprinkled from 
Mexico City to Buenos Aires. 

Particularly adept at agriculture, 
they acquire large estates. In Mex- 
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ico, Central America and Peru they 
own large plantations. In Brazil, 
largely through Japanese initiative, 
the new cotton-growing experiment 
has progressed by leaps and bounds; 
6,000,000 acres are now under cul- 
tivation, and in a very short time 
the production is expected to sur- 
pass that of the United States. 

More recently, Japanese have 
gone .in for engineering projects, 
bidding on public works, dams, city 
water supplies, harbor improve- 
ments. In most cases their bids 
have been the lowest, though often 
political pull, bribery by others, or 
U. S. diplomatic pressure, has 
caused such bids to be thtown out. 

T he Japanese have a fine fleet 
of passenger and freight steam- 
ers plying both coasts. Some years 
ago at Callao, Peru, in the company 
of a Japanese friend, I boarded one 
of the largest passenger liners. The 
crews work for a few yen a month, 
sleep on mats, and are content with 
a little rice and fish. Each vessel 
carries a far larger oflicer person- 
nel, with many more titles and more 
assistants, than our boats do. 

The captain of the vessel ex- 
plained to me that young fellows, 
eager to learn, will gladly work for 
a few dollars a month so long as 
they can have a badge,, for officer 
experience counts for advancement 
in the imperial navy. He praised 
their frugality, industriousness, loy- 
alty and particularly their shore 
conduct. 


‘*Go ashore in any port, and you 
will see the sailors of all nations 
making a bestial nuisance of them- 
selves. The various consuls are con- 
stantly having to get them out of 
jail. But rarely, if ever, do yoit see ^ , 
a Japanese sailor making such 
spectacle of himself. He is deferent 
tial to the people he visits. WhcnVj 
a respectable woman comes along, ' 
he quietly moves clear oflF the side- • 
walk. Our men go ashore with a 
guide book. They look up the points 
of interest. They try to learn all 
they can about the country. They 
study the language. Pm not saying 
they're all saints, but they don’t 
get drunk in public. They don’t, as 
you say it, paint up the town. We 
are a disciplined people, and we 
can’t aflford to splurge foolishly.” 

As a result of cheap labor setup, 
Japanese boats cut heavily into the 
freight trade, even as carriers to 
American ports. A few years ago 
the Grace Line made considerable 
eflfort to develop the vegetable ivory 
traffic. When it had grown to good 
proportions, the Japanese promptly 
handled it for a third less. 

P HENOMENAL have been the gen- 
eral Japanese trade efforts, and 
results on the whole have been 
highly gratifying. Cheap te:ttiles, 
cameras, toys,, drugs, munitions, 
boats, smrting-goods, electric ma- 
terials, light bidbs, toothbrushes, 
perfumes, crockery and glassware, 
cutlery, dried fish, lacquer ware, 
art objects, even delicately traced 
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pornography — such are some of 
the numerous products which have 
rained on Latin America at low 
prices* 

The Nipponese have also perfected 
th^ small Datshun car for sale in 
J^tin America, particularly in Chile, 

a cost two thirds that of the cheapo 
e^t Yankee type. Peru has bought 
cement and steel products, sheet- 
iron, nails, wire from Japanese fac- 
tories. Tokyo nails hold together crates 
of Cuban oranges. Mikado-style radio 
sets pr6vide audiences for Mr. Roose- 
velt’s periodic Pan-American good- 
will messages. Japanese phonographs 
and records grind out American jazz. 
Ecuador and Colombia are buying 
Tokyo auto tires. 

When I was in Panama, it was 
possible to buy a passable Japanese 
tennis racket in the U. S. commis- 
sariats for fifty cents. Silk shirts sell 
four for a dollar. The Japanese are 
clever at imitating preferred native 
goods, textile patterns and weaves, 
as well as French, German, English 
apd American goods. Mickey Mouse 
tl^nt south to Rio and Santiago on 
Japanese glassware, crockery and 
toys. Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs have already traveled to 
Osaka and back south in new de- 
signs on Japanese goods. 

Thante to devaluated currency, 
Sute subsidies, and cheap labor, 
Japan has been able in a few short 
years to put her textile industry in 
an insuperable position in Latin 
Ammca. In the five years from 1931 
to 1935 Japan’s cotton-goods sales 


to Latin America showed a gain of 
over 900 percent; those of the United 
States a decline of 40 percent. At 
one time, also, Japan, bought her 
raw cotton mostly from us; now, 
since our crop controls have rigged 
up the price, she buys the bulk of 
hir needs from India, Peru and Brazil. 
We are dealt a double blow. 

I N DEALING With Latin-American 
business men the Japanese trader 
has an eminent advantage. His own 
civilization, semi-feudal and formal- 
istic, gives him a better clue to the 
psychology, practices and tastes of 
the southerners than is possessed 
by most Europeans and Americans. 
The gravely formal, courteous, lei- 
surely and punctilious manners of 
the Japanese are exactly the prized 
traits of the Latin American in rela- 
tions with outsiders. 

The canny Orientals also have 
utilized a sort of Pan-Japanism for 
the promotion of friendship and 
trade. In many countries they claim 
racial brothers, arguing that the an- 
cestors of the Indo-Latins came 
from northern Japan centuries ago 
across the Bering Straits. No North 
American would thus admit racial 
equality — the native folk are re- 
peatedly incensed by our attitude 
of superiority — and the wiser Jap 
at once wins gratitude and con- 
fidence. 

In many official circles, also, the 
Japanese government is looked upon 
as a friend. The Japanese authori- 
tarian ideas are much more wel- 
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come news to southern dictators 
than the unpleasant prattle about 
democracy which is heard from 
Washington. 

T he sale of munitions invariably 
brings undue political influence. 
In various quarters Japan gets con- 
siderable orders for uniforms, flags, 
cartridges, shells. Recently she made 
generous offers to a number of coun- 
tries to supply them with munitions 
and battleships in exchange for cof- 
fee, vegetable oils, ores and rubber. 
An unusually magnificent offer was 
made to Brazil to build up her navy 
and merchant marine on a vast scale 
in return for raw materials. The 
hurried offer by Secretary Hull to 
lend Brazil battleships from the 
American navy — an unheard-of 
gesture, above all to a dictatorial 
semi-Fascist nation — may well have 
been an effort to spike this and Ger- 
man and Italian proposals. 

At present Japan needs most of 
her munitions herself, but when the 
war with China ends she will cer- 
tainly be looking for a place to dump 
guns, bombs, artillery and other 
supplies at bargain-counter rates in 
order to keep her bloated armament 
industry from collapsing over night. 

J APAN, in short, is a factor to be 
reckoned with in Latin America. 
Quite apart from trade, Japan 
will have great economic, political 
and cultural importance there in the 
future. Her commerce andr cultural 
influence — though it may be weak- 


ened by defeat in China — in the 
long run is apt to increase. 

Wkitk er Democracy? 

F or England, the products . of 
Latin America are of vital im< 
portance over and beyond any ques 
tion of mere commercial prosperitjy. ^ 
During the World War, she sent 
over more actual funds to Argen- 
tina for supplies than even to the 
United States. In a new European 
war, especially witlwltaly blockad- 
ing the Mediterranean, England’s 
Rumanian and Mesopotamian oil 
supplies would be cut off. She would 
have no access to the Ukrainian and 
Rumanian wheat fields. For this 
reason the British recently have 
promoted oil production in the New 
World at a great pace. The recent 
expropriation of oil properties in 
Mexico — where British output had 
at last so greatly outdistanced 
that of American companies — was 
a real blow below the belt. 

England’s need for the raw ma- 
terials of Latin America is impera- 
tive today as never before, but 
recently British influence in Latin- 
American political affairs has sadly 
declined. This is in part'due to the 
loss of prestige and commercial ef- 
ficiency and to the unreliability of 
English diplomacy. Her weakness 
in the Spanish imbroglio, the man- 
ner in which she has played second 
fiddle to the Fascist pow^ her 
backing'do^n in the Ethiopian dis- 
pute, her mangling of the League 
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of Nations to suit her own interests 
4^ the moment — these and similar 
actions have lost for England much 
of the respect she once commanded. 
The Hispano-American countries 
believe that she has connived in 
^very recent aggression against 
small nations and cannot be de- 
^nded upon in any crisis. 

The purposes of Germany and 
Italy are at least clear. And it is 
easily seen that England no longer 
even ^ercises the balance of power 
in Europe. 

England has seen the hand writ- 
\^g on the wall. Now^ as during the 
World War, she has iust ordered 
that all her merchant ships in South 
American trade — particularly those 
carrying meat and wheat from Ar- 
gentina — shall be converted so that 
guns can be instantly mounted. 

World affairs today are a shifting 
battle line, and the devil take the 
hindmost. In Latin America, Eng- 
land doesn’t wish to be the hind- 
most, but despite all her efforts she 
is slipping badly. 

What of our own recent policy in 
Latin America? We woke up to the 
pernicious state of affairs there only 
after a body blow had been struck 
at our commerce by Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. When Mr. Hull got 
around to reciprocal favored-nation 
agreements, the Fascist powers had 
gone on to barter arrangement, 
subsidy and currency juggling. Our 
officials, still dreaming of free mar- 
kets, apparently could not realize 
to what extent the world had got- 


ten down to a barter basis or to 
government-controlled trade. 

It is nice for us to believe still in 
laissez faire and free competition, 
which is the basis of the Hull trade 
policy. But laissez faire does not 
exist in international relations or 
trade wars or in modern national 
controls. The free market is today 
a myth, and the nation which de- 
pends on it can be left in a very 
precarious position. 

The real bulwark in Latin Amer- 
ica against foreign domination is in 
the people themselves. The people 
of Latin America, so oppressed by 
their own semi-Fascist governments, 
are not kindly toward the Fascist 
powers. Wherever they have been 
given a chance to express their true 
opinions, they have indicated a 
desire for more democracy. The 
tragic aspect of our present Good 
Neighbor policy is that it indirectly 
aids dictatorial regimes in many 
states. We have shown small sym- 
pathy for the struggles of the Latin- 
American people to liberate them- 
selves from military tyrannies. 

We can gain nothing by imitating 
the tactics of the Fascist powers, by 
trying to bid against Germany for 
influence with the little gilt-braid 
Hitlers and Mussolinis whose re- 
gimes temporarily infest South Amer- 
ican countries in defiance of the 
will of the people. The only way we 
can exercise sound influence in Latin 
America is to stand squarely with 
the democratic and progressive 
forces in those countries. 



41 A gripping short story of a 
man against the elements 


To Build a Fire 

Condensed from the story by 
Jack London 


D ay had broken exceedingly 
I cold and gray when the 
man turned aside from the 
main Yukon trail and started up a 
little-traveled trail which led through 
the fat spruce timberland. It was 
nine o’clock. There was no sun nor 
hint of sun. Though the day was 
clear, there was a gloomy pall over 
the face of things. This did not 
worry the man. It had been days 
since he had seen the sun. 

He flung a look back along the 
way he had come. The Yukon lay 
a mile wide and hidden under six 
feet of ice and snow. North and 
south, as far as his eye could see, 
was unbroken white. But the ab- 
sence of sun, the tremendous cold, 
the strangeness and weirdness, made 
no impression on the man. It was 
not because he was long used to it. 
This was his first winter here. The 
trouble with him was that he was 
without imagination. He was quick 
and alert in the things of life, but 
only in the things, not in the sig- 
nificances. Fifty degrees below zero 
impressed him as being cold and 
uncomfortable, and that was all. It 
did not lead him to meditate upon 
his frailty as a creature of tempera- 
ture, able to live only within cer- 
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tain narrow limits of heat and cold*. 

As he turned to go on, he spat 
speculatively. There was a sharp, 
explosive crackle that startled him. 
He spat again. And again, before it 
could fall to the*snow, the spittle 
crackled. He knew that at 50 be- 
low, spittle crackled on the sno^; 
but this had crackled in the air. Un- 
doubtedly it was colder than 50 be- 
low. But the temperature did not 
matter. He was bound for the old 
claim on Henderson Creek. He would 
be in camp by six o’clock: the boys 
would have a fire going, and a hot 
supper ready. 

He plunged in among the big 
spruce trees. The trail was faint; in 
a month no man had come up or 
down. At his heels trotted a dog, a 
big native husky. The animal was 
depressed by the tremendous cold. 
It knew this was no time for travel- 
ing. Its instinct told it a truer tale 
than was told the man by his judg- 
ment. In reality, it was not merely 
colder than 50 bdow zero; it was 75 
below zero. That meant 107^ of 
frost ! The dog experienced a vague, 
menacing apprehension that made 
it slink along at the man’s heels, 
questioning eagerly every unwonted 
movement as if expecting him to go 
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TO BUILD A FIRE 


into camp and build a fire. The dog 
had learned fire, and it wanted fire. 

The man’s red beard was frosted 
solidly, the ice deposit increasing 
with every breath he exhaled. If he 
fe& down, this crystalline beard would 
sliatter itself, like glass, into brittle 
l^agments. As he walked along he 
rubbed his cheek-bones and nose 
with the back of his mittened hand. 
The instant he stopped they went 
numb. He was sure to frost his 
cheeks, he knew, but frozen cheeks 
were never serious. 

^He was keenly observant of where 
he placed his feet. Once, coming 
around a bend, he shied abruptly. 
The creek, he knew, was frozen 
the bottom, but there were springs 
that bubbled out from the hillsides 
and ran along under the snow. They 
were traps, hiding pools of water 
that might be three inches deep, or 
three feet. That was why he had 
shied in panic. He had felt the give 
under his feet and heard the crackle 
of a snow-hidden ice-skin. And to 
ggt his feet wet in such a tempersu 
ture meant danger. 

At 12 o’clock the day was at its 
brightest, yet the man cast no shadow. 
The sun was too far south to clear 
the horizon. The man unbuttoned 
his jacket and drew forth his lunch 
— carried against his naked skin to 
keep the biscuits from freezing. The 
action consumed but a quarter of a 
minute, yet in those seconds the 
numbness laid hold of the exposed 
•fingers. He struck the fingers against 
his leg and returned them to the 
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mitten. He tried to take a mouthifiil 
of biscuit, but the ice-muzzle of his 
beard prevented. He had forgotten 
to build a fire and thaw out. He 
chuckled at his foolishness, and as 
he chuckled he noted that the sting- 
ing which had first come to his toes 
when he sat down was already pass- 
ing away. He wondered whether 
the toes were warm or numb, and 
decided they were numb. 

He was a bit frightened. That 
man from Sulphur Creek had spoken 
the truth when telling how cold it 
sometimes got. And he had laughed 
at him! That showed one must not 
be too sure of things. He got out 
matches and proceeded to make a 
fire. From the undergrowth he took 
firewood. Working carefully from a 
small beginning, he soon had a roar- 
ing fire, over which he thawed the 
ice from his face and ate his bis- 
cuits. For the moment the cold was 
outwitted. The dog took satisfac- 
tion in the fire, stretching out close. 
When the man pulled on his mit- 
tens, settled the ear-flaps of his cap, 
and took the creek trail, it yearned 
back toward the fire. This man did 
not know cold. 

Then it happened. At a place 
where the soft, unbroken snow 
seemed to advertise solidity beneath, 
the man broke through. He wet 
himself halfway to the knees before 
he floundered out to the firm crust. 

He cursed aloud. This would de- 
lay him an hour, for he would have 
to build a fire and dry out his foot- 
gear. He climbed the bank. On top. 
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tangled in the underbrush about 
the trunks of several small spruce 
trees, was a high-water deposit of 
dry firewood. He threw down sev- 
eral large pieces for a foundation. 
The flame he got by touching a 
match to a small shred of birch 
bark that he took from his pocket. 

He worked slowly and carefully, 
keenly aware of his danger. He 
squatted in the snow, pulling the 
twigs out from their entanglement 
in the brush and feeding directly to 
the flame. He knew there must be 
no failure. When it is 75 below zero, 
a man must not fail in his first at- 
tempt to build a fire — that is, if 
his feet are wer. If his feet are ^y 
he can run along the trail and re- 
store circulation. But the circula- 
tion of wet and freezing feet cannot 
be restored by running when it is 75 
below. 

The cold of space smote the un- 
protected tip of the planet, and he 
received the foil force of the blow. 
But now he was safe, for the fire 
was beginning to bum with strength. 
He remembered the advice of the 
old-timer on Sulphur Creek, and 
smiled. The old-timer had been very 
serious in laying down the law that 
no man muk travel alone in the 
Klondike after 50 below. Well, here 
he was; he had had the accident; he 
was alone; and he had saved him- 
self. Yet he had not thought his 
fingers could go lifeless in so short a 
time. Lifeless they were, for he 
could scarcely make them grip a 
twig, and they seemed remote from 


his body. When he touched a twig, 
he had to look and see whether ha 
had hold of it The wires were down 
between him and his finger-ends. 

Before he could cut the strings of 
his moccasins, it happened. It was 
his fault — or, rather, his mistake. 
He should not have built the'^ra. 
under the spmce tree. The tree car- 
ried a waght of snow, and each 
time he had pulled a twig he had 
agitated the tree. One bough cap- 
sized its load of snow, which grew 
like an avalanche as it descended 
without warning upon the man and 
the fire; and the fire was out! ' 

The man was shocked. It was as 
though he had just heard his death 
sentence. Then he grew very calm. 
It was up to him to build the fire 
again. Even if he succeeded, he 
would likely lose some toes. He 
gathered dry grasses and tiny twigs. 
He could not bring his numbed fin- 
gers together to pull them out, and 
in this way he got many bits of 
green moss that were undesirable, 
but it was the best he could do. 

When all was ready he reached 
in his pocket for a second piece of 
birch bark. He could hear its crisp 
rustling, but try as he would, he 
could not clutch it. He threshed his 
arms back and forth, beating his 
hands against his ndes. After a time 
the first far away signals of sensa» 
tion in his fingers grew stronger till 
they evolved into a stinging ache 
that was .excruciating, but which 
the man hailed widt- satisfaction, r 
He stripped the mitten from bM 
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right hand and fetched forth the 
^rch bark, then his bunch of sul- 
phur matches. But the cold had al- 
ready driven the life out of his fin- 
gers. In his efiFort to separate one 
i^tch from the others the whole 
bunch fell in the snow, and his dead 
fibers could not clutch them. He 
3 tove the thought of his freezing 
feet out of his mind, devoting his 
whole soul to the matches-. He 
watched, using the sense of vision 
instead of touch, and when he saw 
his fingers on each side of the bunch, 
he willed to close them; but the 
vArea were down. 

After some manipulation he man- 
aged to ^t the bunch between th# 
heels of his mittened hands and car- 
ried it to his mouth. The ice crackled 
and snapped when by a violent ef- 
fort he opened his mouth and picked 
a match with his teeth. Twenty times 
he scratched it against his leg be- 
fore he succeeded in lighting it. But 
the burning brimstone went up his 
nostrils, causing him to cough spas- 
ij^dically. The match fell into the 
snow and went out. 

The ddtimer was right, he thought 
in a moment of controlled despair: 
after 50 below, a man should travel 
with a partner. Suddenly he bared 
both hands, caught the whole bunch 
between the hew of his hands, and 
scratched the matches along his 1^. 
They flared into flame, 70 sulphur 
matches at once! As he held.the blaze 
to the birch bark, he became awai% 

, that his flesh was burning. He could 
smdl it. He jerked lus l^ds apart. 
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The birch bark was alight. He began 
laying twigs on the flame. 

He could not pick and choose, for 
he had to lift the fuel between the 
heels of his hands, but he cherished 
the flame carefully and awkwardly. 
It meant life. The cold made him 
shiver, and he grew more awkward. A 
laige pi^ of green moss fell squarely 
on the little fire, his shivering made 
him poke too far, and the twigs were 
hopelessly scattered and went out. 

A poignant and oppressive fear 
came to him as he realized that it 
was no bnger a matter of merely 
losing hands and feet. It threw him 
into a panic, and he ran up the creek 
bed, along the old, dim trail. The 
ninning made him feel better. Mayb^ 
if he ran on, his feet would thaw 
out; and anyway, if he ran fiu* enough, 
he would reach camp and the boys. 

It struck him as curious that he 
could run at all on feet so frozen 
that he could not feel them when 
they struck the earth. He seemed 
to skim along above the surface, 
but %veral times he stumbled, and 
finally he fell. When he tried to rise, 
he failed. He must sit and rest, he 
decided, and next time he would 
merely walk and keep on going. He 
noted that he was feeling quite warm 
and comfortable. And yet when he 
touched his nose or che^ there was 
no sensation. Then the thought came 
to him that the frozen portions of 
his body must be extending. He tried 
to keep this thought down, for he 
was afraid of the panic it caused. 
He- started another wild run. 
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And all the time the dog ran with 
him. When the man fell down a sec- 
ond time, it curled its tail over its 
forefeet and sat in front of him, fac- 
ing him, curiously eager and intent. 
This time the shivering came more 
quickly upon the man. The frost 
was creeping into his body from all 
sides. The thought drove him on, 
but again he staggered and pitched 
headlong. 

It was his last panic. When he had 
recovered his breath, he sat up and 
entertained in his mind the concep- 
tion of meeting death with dignity. 
He was bound to freeze, and he 
might as well take it decently. With 
this new-found peace of mind came 
the first glimmerings of drowsiness. 
A good idea, he thought, to sleep off 
to death. There were worse ways. 

“You were right, old boss; you 


were right,” the man mumbled to 
the old-timer of Sulphur^ Cree]i;, 
Then he drowsed off into the most 
comfortable sleep he had ever known. 

The dog sat facing him and wait- 
ing. The brief day drew to a close in 
a long, slow twilight. There we/,e no . 
signs of a fire, and never in the d'jg’s* 
experience had it known a man to 
sit like that in the snow. As dusk 
drew on, its eager yearning for th*e 
fire mastered it, and it whined. But 
the man remained silent. 

The dog crept close to the man 
and caught the scent of death. This 
made the animal bristle and back 
away. A little longer it delayed, 
howling under the cold stars. 

Then it turned and trotted up the 
trail in the direction of the camp 
where« it knew, were the other food- 
providers and fire-providers. 
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A Selection of Articles from the General Magazines for November 


Thb Sinus Racket, by Mar- 
tinVRoss, M.D. — A leading 
Mthority on car, nose and 
thrglt ailments exposes the 
hl^-priccd practices of unscrupulous spe- 
wists who are cashing in on America’s.lat- 
est medical fad. 

Battles Within the Party, by James A. 
Farley — The rift between New Dealers 
and conservatives in the party is not as wide 
as it s^ms, says the Postmaster General, 
who denies that the “federal patronage ma- 
cMne” was or could be used in the prima- 
ry. He predicts the election of a Demo- 
cratic I’resident in 1940 and forecasts his 
own early retirement fiom the cabinet. 

1 Was Afraid of My Boss, by Leonard 
Yost — Dogged by continual fear that his 
employer was about to Are him, this man 
was on the verge of a nervous breakdown 
when he finally tackled his problem, traced 
his feeling of insecurity to its source and, in 
unique fashion, got rid of it. 


Capital + Labor + Profit 
Sharing — What? by A. H. 
Vandenberg, U. S. Senator ^m 
Michigan — A Senate com- 
mittee investigates profit sharing and the 
posril^ty of encouraging its voluntary adop- 
tion by granting tax exemptions. 

An American Helps Italy Over the 
Hurdles, by Jerome Beatty — Stung by 
the inferiority of Italian athletes in Olympic 
competition, Mussolini has hired an Ameri- 
can track coach. And Boyd Comstock is get- 
dhg results by teaching Italians rhythm. 

4,000,000 Covered Wagons, by William F.. 
Frazer — The rapid rise of a nation-wide 
trucking industry and what it means to rail- 
roads, Sunday drivers, and the larder of the 
average dozen. 

Dope Dynasty, by Courtney Ryley Cooper 
— A clue turned up by a young narcotics 
agent led across the continent and into the 
mysterious depths of Oriental intrigue, re- 
sulting in sensational big-time arrests. 


;/\merican 


Roosevelt Does Not Want 
Recovery, by Harold Lord 
Varney — “The most potent 
and ruentless enemy of the 
American capitalist system is the President 
of the United States.’* He has had three ma- 
jor opportunities to restore American capi- 
talism to ecoDoimc health and has thrown 
each one away by choosing that moment to 
launch ill-timed reforms. 

The Hall-Mills Mystery, by J, L. Brown 
— The notorious murders, in which a New 
Jersey deigyman and his pretty choir leader 
were shot to death, remain unsolved, al- 
though proper detective work woiild have 
' spotted the criminals within 24 hours. 


This Motherhood Bunk, 
Anonymous — The old idea 
that diildbearing is the acme 
of 'martyrdom is the bunk, 
says one who has just given birth to a daugh- 
ter. If anyone gets the worst of it, it’s the 
father. 

Work Your Way Through College? by 
Joe R. Motheral — Without finandal assist- 
ance only a born entrepreneur can really 
work lus way through college and still main- 
tain a wholesome outlook inside and outride 
the dassroom, according to this working 
student. “ If 1 am unable to pay for my son’s 
college education, my boy wiU stay at home,** 
he says. 
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War-Mongering on the Left, by Eugene 
Lyons — Communist forces are wooing 
democratic*' allies and preaching the doc- 
trine of collective security not because of 
their concern for democracy, but because of 
their desire to strengthen Russia's military 
position against Germany. People fright- 
ened by the dictatorial tide cannot recognize 
that the proposed cure may prove infinitely 
worse than the disease. 

The Druo-Prescription Racket, by M. O. 
Gannett — By incessant advertising and a 


smooth soft-soaping of physicians, the man- 
ufacturers of valueless, absurdly expensive 
or flossily-renamed drug products p|undi» 
the citizenry of $ipoofioofioo a year, says 
this author. 

Is Sex Life Lawful? by Anthony M. Tur- 
ano — When the campaign against vener^l 
disease got under way it seemed th^ tln?^ 
doctors were about to bury the remaihs of. 
Mrs. Grundy, but various attempted cl^- ■ 
nidons of obscenity sdll make sex mendon- 
able only in its pathological oondidon. 


Our Yes-Man Navv, by Wil- 
liam Oliver Stevens — The 
morale of our Navy, says Mr. 

Stevens, is shot to pieces by a 
promotion system which, through favorit- 
ism or sheer malice, throws many able offi- 
cers out of the service, keeps others who 
have flattered the right men, and makes 
every officer fearful of having an idea of his 
own. 

The Medieval County Jail, by James V. 
Bennett — Though progress is ^ing made 
in a few states, conditions in the most im- 
|X)rtant unit in the American correcdonal 
system are deplorable. Secure from neither 
fire nor escape, these jails are usually ad- 
ministered on a fee basis by political hacks 
who pay no attendon to discipline, recrea- 
tion needs or rehabilitadon. The writer 
pleads for regional penal farms under state 
control, plus an extended use of probadon 
and parole. 

Fear Flies Over England, by Christine 
H. Sturgeon — The' British masses have 
swallow^ six months of “Air Raid Precau- 
tion*’ propaganda almost without a ques- 
tion. Is the purpose to insdll a fear psychol- 
ogy that can later be shifted to hate? Is it 
an effort by the “old order'* to have peril 
always present but always averted so that 
popular support may be won away from a 
growing opposition in a future General 
Election? 


They Said I Was Mad, Anon- 
ymous — The lurid personal 
experience of a woman who 
was “put away'* in a private 
mental insdtution for six weeks in complete 
disregard of what she knew to be the cause 
of her troubles. 

Is God Necessary? — A debate between 
Mrs. SyMa Stevenson and Mrs. Emily 
Newell Blair. The former declares that re- 
vealed religion is hopelessly inadequate to 
satisfy intdligent thinkers today and out- 
lines a personal philosophy that does not 
demand the existence of God but puts the 
responsibility for the future on our own ef- 
forts. Mrs. Blair dtes the great leaders of 
history to show that only through reliance 
on God and an effort to meet His standards 
can we work for ends beyond our inunediatb 
ease and comfort. 

I Won't Write My Congressman! by 
John A. McAfee — On the theory that our 
Congressmen should be leaders rather than 
listeners, Mr. McAfee attacks the growing 
practice of writing and telegraphing to 
Washiilgton. 

Company Town, by Marquis W. Childs — 
Sweden's “ company towns,'' where sodally- 
minded employen provide a decent environ- 
ment for thousands of families and at the 
same time preserve an independent rebtioiL* 
ship between employer and employe, hold a 
real significance ror America. 
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Chicago: Time for Another 
Fire, by Milton S. Mayer — 

Chic^' will be a dty fit to 
live in'only when the walls 

' » the'many foreign groups are broken 
' dopA and the d^’s best people take some 
MSpodsibility for decent government and 
insdmnt planning. 

IlmNT Industry: Ttaa Quintuplets, by 
* Merrill Denison — The five Dionne sisters 
vhave effected an economic rejuvenation of 
, thdr section of Ontario. 


Harpers 

MACAniNE 


Grandmother Smith’s Plan- 
tation, by John A. Rice — 
Memories of a South Carolina 
plantation, its pipe-smoking 
matriarchal ruler, and her family: among 
whom was Unde Elliei now better known as 
‘’Cotton Ed” Smith, U. S. Senator. 

We Needn’t Go to War, by Norman 
Thomas — Fasdsm is a menace but it won’t 
be cured by war, dedares the Socialist leader. 
Moreover, if we go to war, we will immedi- 
ately become a dictatohhip oursdves. 


The Story of Beano Breen, by Joseph F. 
Dinneenr— The “portrait of a profhinent 
Bostonian,” a tough Iri^ gambler whose 
greatest joy was fighting the oops. He beat 
upiso of them, his gambling places were 
raided 271 times, he made over a million 
dollars, yet during his lifetime he paid only 
minor fines and never spent a day in jail. 

From Statb'Riohts to State Autarchy,^ 
by James Harvey Rogers — Because of de- 
pression conditions and the activities of pow- 
erful lobbies, state legislators today are 
busily destroying the chief economic basis 
of our national unity by setting up vidous 
trade barriers between the states. 


Liechtenstein, the World’s Biggest 
Safe, by Vladimir Pozner — The smallest 
of all independent countries is now inhabited 
chiefly by peasants and corporation lawyers. 
The ^ange came in 1924, when it offered 
itself as a safe and cheap repository for hold^ 
ing company funds. 

Sleep and Insomnia, by Geoige W. Gray 
— Insomnia is neither espedally dangerous 
to health nor related to insanity, as many 
people fear. Yet the plague of wakefulness 
does cause distress and medical authorities 
are trying to find out what causes us to sleep, 
as wdl as the effects of drugs and other 
methods of inducing slumber. 


The 22-Billion-Dollar 
*]^CH, by Charles R. Walker 
^ llie American liberty Loan 
drives during the World War^ 
were the greatest money-raising efforts in 
4 ustQry. Capitalizing on patriotism with such 
slogans as “ Come across or the Kaiser will,” 
the U. S. Treasury collected from rich and 
poor alike — but not all of it was voluntary 
sacrifice. 

Electing a Repubucan President, by 
Ted Patridt — Acting as fictitious advertis- 
ii^ representative for the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, Mr. Patrick shows what 
])fo ^ent must do to aell its 1940 modd to 
lihe voter. The candidate easiest to seU, he 
believes, would be Thomas £• I^Bwey. 


Joseph V. Connolly, by W. 
L. White — Joe Connolly, as 
recently-crowned head of the 
Hearst newspaper properties, 
warms almost as many swivel chairs as Mus- 
solini, and he may be the man to rejuvenate 
the sprawling Hearst empire which some be- 
lieve to have survived beyond its era. 

Half a Mile from Hell, by Russell Owen 
— A vivid description of a bombing demon- 
stration near Langley Field, Virginia, by the 
most efficient laige bombing planes in the 
world, the “Flying Fortresses.” 

Tent City, Texas, by Eleanor West — A 
^mpse mto the pitiful, poverty-stricken es* 
istenceof a nomadic group of tnuki^oiieers. 


SoilMier’s 



aAmong Those Present 

Amhrofe. Bierce (p. 8), witty journalist fack Lmdene (p. 128) had a wild and col* 
and writer of short story masterpieces^ ornil youth on the San FraimiscowatflrfnmL 

fought in the Civil War at 1^. He then went At 15 he was captain of his own skm aP 

West with an armv ezoedition against the became known as the "Prince of tte Oyst^ 
Indians and settled in oan Francisco where Rrates." A little later he cramnied two 

his writings and cartoons soon attracted at- years’ high school work into three motitlil.! 

tention, and brought him a job on Hearst’s an<y>a8SM examinations for the Univevsi^ -. 

San Francisco Examiner, For 22 vears his of California, but left after one term.‘^M 
caustic column delighted readers all over the joined the mt Alaskan Gold RusIl 
country. In 1909 he resigned — in protest though he found no gold,^ he returned wi^* " 
against Hearst policies. As old age ap- wealth of litera^ material. By the tinte.Jhe 
proached, Bierce, dog^ by famil v misfor- was 27 his Call of \he Wild, and other Alaskan . 

tune, remarked one day to his daughter: tales, had made him famous. 

"Old people are cranky, infernal bores.” A I>MA/C]e/fni2PMll^(p.9i),naturalist«< 
few days later he left for Mexico to observe and creative writer, is best known for his 
the Villa Revolution and never returned, widely popular story of Audubon, Singing 
The mysteiy of his disappearance is un- in the Wilderness; and for An Almanac far 
solved to this day. Modems (1935) which was awardedtheGmd 

Raymmui CUipper (p. i), for many years Medal of the Limited Ec^tions Club as the 
chief political writer of the Washington book written by an American during the past 

Bureau of the United Press, holds an envi- three years most likely to become a cU^c. 

able position among political commentators Demtbe Tbemfsan 18) first took her 

for his accuracy and keen analysis of men place in the top flight of journalism as a re- 
and events. suit of brilliant work as ^enna correspond- 

Bemard DeVeio (p. 108) has taught ent of the Philadelphia PMic Ledger. For 

a ish at Northwestern and at Harvard, many years Miss Thompson rang^ over 
iias been editor of "The Easy Chair” in Europe wherever TOlitical changes were 

Harfer^s Magazine since 1935. Among his brewing. In 1934 her book / Saw Hitler 

books are The Crooked Mile and The Taming brought about her ejection from Germany. 
of the Frontier. She is the wife of Sinclair Lewis. 
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going up round the public buildings 
and museums in Downing Street 
and Whitehall. Traffic was compli- 
cated by trucks loaded with anti- 
aircraft machinery and Air Terri- 
torials. 

A typed notice went up in the lift 
of my flat, stating that tenants 
who wished to. contribute to the 
construction of safety measures for 
the building should see the head 
porter — two-and-six was suggested 
as a suitable amount. It seemed to 
me very little. All that night spade- 
work went on under my windows 
which faced the back. The hum of 
planes was almost never entirely 
absent, and on Tuesday night search- 
light drill with target planes began. 

It is literally impossible for any- 
one living in America to conceive 
the state of mind and nerves of 
those living in England during the 
tension of the past summer. Com- 
pared to September 1938, August 
1914 was an irresponsible carnival 
of high spirits, blind sentiment, and 
sublime ignorance. It was still pos- 
sible in 1914 to work up a fine 
lather of patriotism and reckless- 
ness and glory-hunting, and carry 
the thing oflF with a jest and a ges- 
ture. It was still possible in 1914 to 
believe that it would be all over by 
Christmjis. 

In 1938 we said somewhat the 
same foolish things — that econom- 
ically Germany could not last two 
months, that they were already 
short of food. There were already 
rumors of anti-war riots. We said 


“He’s not a fool, he must know the 
temper of his own people. He won’t 
dare ...” • 

But after Chamberlain’s first visit 
to Germany, it became plain enough 
that he did dare, and by the end of 
September, almost the only ques- 
tion left was: How much damage 
can he do before he can be pulled ' 
down? 

Yes, damage was going to be' 
done. We must therefore protect 
things, prepare things, put things 
out of his reach. 

Nearly all . the private schools, 
along the south coast had already 
made arrangements for new head- 
quarters deep in the west country 
and were ready to move out bodily. 
The Council schools, corresponding 
to our public schools, issued to each 
child a ticket which entitled it to a 
place in the school’s evacuation 
train heading for Scotland or Wales. 
Twenty-four hours would probably 
elapse before their parents would 
know where they had been taken. 

Nervous children were sick and 
tearful with apprehension over these 
arrangements. My charwoman had 
a delicate little girl who had never 
been away from home overnight. 
Facing the possible separation, the 
child cried all the time, could not 
eat, and finally made herself gen- 
uinely ill. “My husbanc^ only got 
one good hand from the last war — 
so he can’t go,” the woman re- 
marked that morning. And, after a 
moment — “It's the children this .i 
time, isn’t it, mum.” 



WHEN LONDON HELD ITS BREATH 


The fitting and distribution of 
r gas masks was going forward: '*Get 
your chin well in . . . that’s right 
... is that quite comfortable? 
Please breathe deeply . . . thank 
you ... a little tighter, I think 
... . breathe once more . . . thank 
you . . . that’s all, madam. . . .” 

It was a large bare room in a 
parochial school, just 9 p.m., and 
raining outside. Down the center 
of the long room a double row of 
pla^n wooden chairs had been set 
back to back. Every chair was oc- 
cupied, and there was a queue at 
*the door. Up and down each row 
moved half a dozen volunteer ARP 
workers, and from the practiced 
hands of each dangled the small 
black snoutlike apparatus designed 
to preserve its wearer’s life against 
certain forms of gas. Only certain 
forms. Not mustard gas. 

“That’s yours, madam. Keep it 
dry, and don’t let the eyepiece get 
crumpled. You register just there 
on the way out, where the next 
queue has formed. Good-night, 
madam. . . .” 

My vacated chair was filled at 
once, but he turned back smiling to 
the one next down the line: “Put 
your chin well in . . . that’s right 
. . . is that quite comfortable?’’ 

He was young and plain, with a 
kind fece and a gentle voice. He is 
printed on my memory forever in 
humble admiration and respect. He 
had been fitting gas masks since 8 
o’clock that morning, tireless, po- 
lite, cheerful, smiling, with nothing 
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to keep him going that he could re- 
call except a couple of beers. Fright- 
ened, large-eyed children had sat 
quiet under his reassuring hands — 
very few of them cried. (Every child 
over 4 years of age can be fitted 
with a gas mask. But it is admitted 
that no dependable apparatus has 
been devised for children under 
four.) Old ladies had been sliaky and 
tearful, with anxious eyes brighten- 
ing to his friendly smile. He was 
young England in the Crisis. I shall 
never see him again and I shall 
never forget him. 

At along bare table under naked 
electric bulbs in another cheerless 
room adjoining, a couple of girls sat 
in their hats and coats with note- 
books and pencils, taking down 
names and addresses, and the size 
of each gas mask issued. After about 
13 hours of it, with very little relief, 
their handwriting was still neat, 
they still looked up and smiled at 
each newcomer in the queue, and 
said good-night. At the exit, leading 
into an alley, another girl whose 
voice was gay and sweet stood 
wearily leaning against the door- 
post, her job being to remind each 
person again as he left the building 
to keep his mask dry. 

Comforted and sustained by the 
gallant sanity and tact of the vol- 
unteer ARP, people who had 
queued up outside the front door 
looking drawn and old and anxious 
came out the back door smiling and 
hugging a gas mask and chatting 
to strangers. That is morale. 
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Until you have stitched a canvas 
bag for your child to carry a gas 
mask in you have not faced modern 
warfare as England faced it in Sep- 
tember. Until you have watched 
powerless while your dearest friends 
do anxious sums stretching limited 
funds over an indefinite period of 
living expenses outside London, 
while the London rent must still be 
paid, you have been spared one of 
the finer points of impending war in 
1938. And as they assured them- 
selves that the family would surely 
be safe at such-and-such a place, 
the men who meant to stay behind 
in Town were well taware that there 
would be no rules to this war, no 
boundaries, no precedents — except 
perhaps those set in Spain, which 
it was best not to think of. 

“ I hate to leave him here alone,” 
a woman friend said to me through 
stiff lips. “But one of us has got to 
keep safe, I suppose, on account of 
the children.” 

A lovely girl I know who married 
two years ago telephoned me on 
Tuesday from Sussex. The house 
was full of refugee relatives from 
London, and her voice was hard 
with strain. “Get out of here, what 
are you waiting for?” she said. “If 
this war comes, it’s going to be 
hell’s delight. Fred says it’s got to 
come. Why don’t you get out of 
here while you can?” They weren’t 
panicky people. Her husband, who 
was in the last war, is a very sound 
man in the City. They adored each 
other, had a gracious home, and 


had brought a child of love into 
what kind of world? Hell’s c^elight, 
she said. 

I hung up the phone wanting to 
cry, and went out to my bank. A 
fortnight earlier, the manager, an 
enormous cheery man, all golf and 
Savile Row, had discussed the situ- 
ation quite lightly, and had rocked 
with laughter because he was a 
Special Constable with Piccadilly 
Circus as his beat. We had laugh- 
ingly agreed, a fortnight ago, that 
if anything dropped it could hardly 
miss him. 

On Tuesday he looked at me 
thoughtfully, and asked about my 
sailing date. I said October 15th, as 
I had to repeated inquiries. The 
sailing suited me. But nobody else 
was satisfied; by noon on Tuesday 
there was a concerted drive on to 
move me. I was told to go home and 
pack, and I obeyed without any 
sense of reality at all. 

The Tuesday evening papers 
carried the news of Germany’s gen- 
eral mobilization order for 2 p.m. 
on Wednesday, which cut down the 
chances for peace by half. Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday — all 
that valuable time for last-minute 
inspiration or action by somebody 
was swept away. No one could blame 
Czechoslovakia if the shooting began 
tomorrow instead of Saturday. Then 
France. Then England. Then — we 
hoped — Russia. Hell’s delight. 

On Tuesday evening we listened 
with poker-faced hopelessness to 
Prime Minister Chamfa^lain’s broad- 
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cast from Downing Street. Our 

t yes met when he said I would not 
esitate to return even a third time 
to Germany,” and we looked away 
again quickly. He was magnificent. 
He was heartbreaking. But what 
wg^s the good? He said himself that 
he had done all that one man could 
’ do. 

On Wednesday morning, with 
the 2 p.m. German mobilization 
order hanging over us, London was 
heavy with a grim calm. Newspaper 
placards proclaimed the mobiliza- 
tion of the British fleet. Trenches 
Snd sandbagging went forward 
doggedly everywhere. At the steam- 
ship office 1 was handed a ticket fpr 
September 30th from Liverpool" I 
had already been told that unless I 
took that ticket, any ticket operat- 
ing before October i, I might find 
myself marooned for the duration.” 
, The boats would be used for troop 
transport. And if I didn’t want that 
ticket a lot of other people did. 

Still feeling numb and unreal, I 
looked round the seething office full 
!bf strained, unhappy faces and hur- 
ried clerks. It didn’t feel like Lon- 
don any more. Perhaps my London 
had really come to an end. Perhaps 
this was really the twilight of the 
world, and the place to be was home, 
which was after all New York. I 
took up my new ticket and went 
away. I felt no gratitude and no re- 
lief, as I stepped out again into the 
gray, pregnant streets — only a 
greater desolation. England was 
”for it.” I wanted to pick England 


up bodily and run. I stood still in 
Trafalgar Square in a dreary drizzle 
with an aching throat and saw 
things through a blur. 

Well, yes, I was overwrought and 
very short of sleep. One sat up for 
the late BBC News at 1 1 :5o, and 
the planes made a noise overhead 
all night. One woke sharply at the 
sound of the morning paper coming 
through the letter-slot and rubbed 
tired eyes to read brave headlines 
and less reassuring details. There 
was no letup all day. One bought 
the papers as they came out, waited 
for the BBC News, stiffened one’s 
upper lip, clutched at straws — sat 
tight. And the planes interfered 
with sleep again the next night. 

For days it had been impossible 
for me to settle to anything or to 
keep out of the streets and parks for 
long. I drifted along, watching peo- 
ple’s faces. Four boys from a High- 
land regiment, looking pitiably 
young and grave. More Territorial 
anti-aircraft trucks. Five maimed 
men singing in the gutter. Old, old 
taxi-drivers, hunched over their 
wheels, brooding. Boyish bobbies, 
looking exactly as usual. Sometimes 
a young man and a girl, walking 
blindly with locked hands. 

I lunched on sawdust and shav- 
ings at a restaurant in Bond Street. 
It was full of the usual people, 
eating the usual things, talking 
quietly — so quietly. The waitress 
and I exchanged the helpful, under- 
standing smile of two people who 
meet at a sickbed. Everybody was 
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subconsciously sorry for everybody 
else, and wanted to be kinder. No- 
body knew what greater burden of 
anxiety the next person carried. 

I took a bus into Oxford Street, 
and more or less came to again in a 
large department store. Its aisles 
were nearly empty. With a dim idea 
of gifts for people at home, I picked 
up some embroidered handkerchiefs 
and stood futilely holding them a 
few moments, then carried them 
over to a girl who looked at me 
with dazed eyes, and performed a 
smile. “Tm sorry you had to serve 
yourself,** she said. “Half our girls 
are out on gas mask fittings.” 

Mr. Chamberlain would be fac- 
ing the crowded House now. We 
had to kill time till after that. 

Suddenly I was chilly and tired 
and sick and wanted a decent cup 
of tea. I stepped into a taxi and 
went home to the flat where my 
luggage stood ready to close, to 
wait for the BBC News. At last a 
friend arrived with the evening pa- 
pers. We stared at each other, afraid 
to feel too glad. I tried to read the 
papers and hear the BBC at the 
same time. 

“It — doesn’t settle anything, of 
course,” I said cautiously. “He’s 
been to Germany before!” 

“No, perhaps it’s not quite as 
good as it looks,” the Englishman 
agreed. “It’s worth a couple of 
drinks — but that’s about all it’s 
worth at the moment.” 

However, we went out to dinner 
feeling years younger, and there 


was a little sober revelry in I-on- 
don that evening. , 

. On Thursday morning we drew 
in our spiritual belts again, and re- 
membered several things we had 
temporarily allowed ourselves to 
forget. Respite, was the morning 
headline. We dared not call it more: 

Because travel out of London * 
was so heavy, and because any 
movement of troops or evacuation 
of children would further disorgan- 
ize traffic, I was taking a Thursday 
train to Liverpool for a Friday 
boat. Until you have held to your 
best friends’ hands and said, in a 
voice carefully steadied before you 
began, “If anything — spectacular 
— happens, you’ll cable me about 
yourselves, won’t you?” you have 
missed one of the chillier aspects of 
impending war in 1938. 

I had dinner in the Liverpool 
train, but I don’t remember much 
about it. The talks at Munich were 
still going on. There was no radio 
in the hotel, no late papers. I went 
to bed with a book, and I don’t 
remember much about the book 
either. There were planes over Liv- 
erpool too. 

I woke with a start and leaped 
for the morning papers. PEACE 
was stretched across the columns — 
again. An agreement had been 
signed at Munich at 1 130 a.m. 

It was over. Well, that is, it 
wasn’t going to begin tomorrow. 
And I was out of it. Out of it. 

It will be impossible to say ^ 
for a while, perhaps, whether Mr. 
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Chamberlain was right or wrong to 
pay so high a price for the present 
safety of the people of England 
and the world. But at least there 
would be no war tomorrow. 

You hear a lot about the new 
cathedral being erected in Liver- 
pool. In the mood for cathedrals, 
I set out to find it. I sat down in one 
of the wooden chairs and tried to 
envision the completed building. 

Then something happened. 


A short, stumpy woman in a 
shabby tweed coat and a black hat, 
with wispy hair, came in the door 
as though in a hurry. She went 
straight to the end of the row near- 
est the entrance and dropped to her 
knees on the stone floor and buried 
her face in her dreadful, work- 
worn hands and was still. To her, 
in spite of workmen tramping about, 
it was a church — and in her heart 
was thankfulness for PEACE. 


As F.D.R, Sees Himself 

Condensed from The New York Times Magazine 
Anne O' Hare McCormick 

Distinguished political correspondent 


P RESIDENT Roosevelt has 
dropped the phrase ‘‘a little 
left of center" to describe the 
direction of his policy and the slant 
of his mind. He has revived the old- 
fashioned word “liberal," He refers 
to himself as “a fighting liberal," 
and declares that he will be found 
battling for liberal principles as 
long as he lives, up to 1940 and 
after 1940, in the White House and 
after he leaves it. 

As for the New Deal, its objec- 
tives and program are embodied in 
legislation either enacted or in 
preparation. No “surprises" are 
in store. From now on the Admin- 
istration will concentrate on the 


natural extension of principles al- 
ready accepted. 

The President confesses that, 
like most good bargainers, he often 
asks for more than he expects to 
get, in order to achieve what he 
deems essential. Perhaps the fight 
for the liberalization of the Su- 
preme Court is an instance of this 
tactic. Looking back, at any rate, 
Mr. Roosevelt expresses satisfac- 
tion with the consequences of that 
defeat. 

Whether or not the most mili- 
tant phase of the New Deal ended 
with the unsuccessful interventions 
in the Democratic primaries last 
summer, it can be said that a period 
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of pacification is beginning. The 
new efforts to conciliate business 
and reconcile the differences of the 
C. I. O. and the A. F. of L. are the 
outgrowth of the European crisis 
and the settlement made at Mu- 
nich. Europe’s plight brought home 
to Washington the urgent necessity 
of internal unity and the consoli- 
dation of forces in the United 
States. The tense weeks of crisis 
convinced Mr. Roosevelt not only 
that the first defense of democracy 
is strength on the home front but 
also that if a new synthesis of 
interests and energies is required to 
save representative government it 
must be worked out in this country. 

The foregoing views were ampli- 
fied by the President in recent 
conversations with the writer. At 
close range, in the setting of marine 
prints, ship models, stamp albums, 
chairs piled with books, the Presi- 
dent never fits the picture drawn 
either by his ardent critics or his 
ardent disciples. After nearly six 
years in the White House, the 
center of deeper domestic contro- 
versies than have shaken this coun- 
try for generations, his personality 
is still oddly intact and unclassifi- 
able. His fundamental ideas change 
very little. Listening to his dis- 
cursive talk, it is difficult to think 
of him as any kind of extremist. It 
is difficult to imagine stone or steel 
under that smooth, bright flow. 
Only once, when speaking of some- 
one else, did the fighter flash 
through. “He is a man who wouldn’t 


risk a blow, much less a battle, for 
anything,” he shot out, with biting 
scorn. 

The President sounds, in fact, 
like the liberal he proclaims him- 
self, and there is a peculiar signifi- 
cance in his new emphasis on the 
old word. Mr. Roosevelt's shrewd- 
est instinct is for the variations of 
the popular mind. In his public 
utterances he seldom fails to strike 
the note to which the American 
chorus is attuned. 

So when he talks of domestic 
affairs without once using “left,” 
“right,” “communist,” “fascist”' 
or any of the words we have lately 
imported in wholesale lots, it must 
be from an intuitive sense that the 
American people are returning to 
political designations more suited 
to their own special pattern of life. 

To the President, “liberals" are 
those who desire change and are 
willing to adopt the machinery to 
bring it about. All liberals therefore 
move left, “move with history,” as 
Mr. Roosevelt puts it. But they are 
not radicals. “A radical,” he says, 
“is one whose inclinations and be- 
liefs are liberal but whose meth- 
ods are badly thought out and if 
put into practice would not work.” 

Conservatives, on the other hand, 
do not attack reforms; they oppose 
the methods proposed to realize re- 
forms. And since they do not pro- 
pose alternative methods, but slow 
up progress by demands for breath- 
ing spells, the President concludes 
they do not want to mpve at all. 
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Nevertheless, they do not stay 
where they are. The dividing line 
shifts constantly to make the liber- 
als of today further left than they 
were yesterday, and by their move- 
ment they drag the conservatives 
after them. In Mr. Roosevelt’s 
view, there is no static in human 
progress. There are periods of 
speed-up and periods of slow mo- 
tion, and the latter, because the 
process of invention outstrips the 
political process, are really periods 
of 1-etrogression. He figures that at 
the beginning of his Administra- 
■f'tion the country was 30 years be- 
hind the times. ‘‘In five years I 
think we have caught up 20 years,” 
he says. ‘‘If liberal government 
continues over another 10 yeai® we 
ought to be contemporary some- 
where in the late I940*s.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s strongest per- 
sonal conviction is that he is safe- 
guarding the American system by 
applying overdue reforms to adapt 
it to present conditions. He holds 
that few Americans oppose the ends 
he has in view, that most of the 
quarreling is over the means or the 
tempo he employs to attain them. 

To the criticism that the social 
legislation of the New Deal is im- 
provised and ill-considered, his reply 
is that the American government, 
by the time it got round to meas- 
ures like old-age insurance, had the 
experience of 30 years of trial and 
error in other countries to draw 
upon. Far from rushing ahead in 
contrast to the gradual pace of 


England, he says we are much more 
deliberate. Lloyd George a quarter 
of a century ago put through in two 
years a greater body of radical re- 
forms than the New Deal has at- 
tempted in five. 

If you ask whether every grant of 
power to government should not be 
weighed, especially in these days, 
with reference to its effect on the 
democratic system, and whether 
that system is not weakened as the 
margins of individual liberty are 
narrowed, the reply is another ques- 
tion. 

‘‘Just how much personal liberty 
have you lost under the New Deal ? 
Have the citizens lost their power 
to control, criticize and change 
their government or not?” 

Democracy, in Mr. Roosevelt’s 
view, is a process — not a static 
condition we have attained. ‘‘It is 
where we in the United States are 
going now; also it is the way we are 
going. It means relative security for 
all in a free society.” 

Centralization of government, he 
contends, has little to do with poli- 
tics, the New Deal or his own de- 
sires or ideas. Science, speed, mo- 
tors, radio, corporate ownership, 
the far-spread spiderwebs of power, 
industry and business have done 
more to undermine States’ rights 
than all the legislation trying to 
catch up with the technical revolu- 
tion. These are the facts of life 
which the law must recognize. Any 
control that can be exercised locally 
should be left in local hands, but 
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an everwidening field of activities 
cannot escape national regulation 
in the national interest. To face 
that honestly, he argues, is the best 
way to avert the chaos that does 
lead to overcentralization and the 
super-State.’* 

I'he President admits, moreover, 
that he is in a hurry. He is moved 
by the sense of urgency that presses 
on all the rulers of our time. There 
is no doubt, convinced democrat 
though he is, that he is irked by the 
slowness of democratic procedure. 
As a typical instance he cites the 
ii-year fight in Congress for an 
airport to take the place of the 
small and poorly placed field, the 
President considers a danger and 
disgrace to the capital. This sum- 
mer, by means of personal initia- 
tive and the PWA, the indefinitely 
postponed project has been started 
and Mr. Roosevelt is able to pre- 
sent Congress with a Jait accompli. 

He is irked, too, by the rising tide 
of protest against the cost of gov- 
ernment. “It is the cost of improve- 
ment,” he protests in turn. “If you 
live on a dirt road ten miles from a 
paved road you have to pay the 
price if you want the road paved 
to your door. Everybody wants the 
road without footing the bill. Also, 
it’s the cost of insurance for the 
system the critics of the costs ac- 
cuse us of undermining. If we really 
wish to save the system we must 
accept the fact that relief and un- 
employment are not temporary 
accidents. They are varying but 


fixed charges, to be dealt with on a 
permanent basis.” 

The President’s impatience to 
take short-cuts and push* things 
through by any means is what most 
disturbs a good many worried citi- 
zens. In his own eyes he is merely 
seeking to hasten two fundamental 
compromises. The first is a coordi- 
nation of controls between local. 
State and Federal authorities so 
that their fields are clearly marked 
and non-controversial. The second 
goes deeper. In Mr. Roosevelt’s so- 
cial philosophy ‘‘the submerged 
third” of the population does not 
enjoy the freedom of choice which 
is the essence of democracy. The 
object of most of his non-emergency 
program — the Wages and Hours 
Bill, the Labor Relations Act, social 
security, profits taxes, housing, re- 
settlement, trust-busting — is to 
strike a balance between the free- 
dom of the two thirds above water 
level and the necessities of the 
fraction underneath. He recognizes 
that American democracy functions 
through free enterprise, or the capi- . 
talist system. The question he asks 
is: How far is this system willing 
and able to bear its own burdens? 
How far, in other words, can it sup- 
port the costs when government 
guarantees not only the right to 
life, liberty and pursuit of happi- 
ness but to a modicum of economic 
security? 

This is the compromise — be- 
tween political liberty and economic 
security — the New Deal is really 
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after. The search represents the 
riskiest adventure of our epoch, 
^ and the hardest. The chief reason 
Mr. Roosevelt is alternately charg- 
ing ahead and drawing back, lam- 
basting business and calling it into 
conference, veering from one labor 
front to another, spreading confu- 
sion with each shift of weight, is 
that he himself does not know how 
to do what he thinks should be 
done. He has come to doubt whether 
anybody really knows anything 
about economics, or can know enough, 
in a world where the elements of 
^change work so incalculably, to 
guarantee that any prescribed eco- 
nomic treatment will produce the 
effects intended. 

In foreign policy Mr. Roosevelt 
is torn between the desire to play 
a resounding role in the world as 
the leader of democracy and a nat- 
ural caution against involvement 
in the power politics of the other 
democracies. The caution is more 
than a reflection of the isolationist 
sentiment of the American people. 
^It is partly native suspicion and 
partly a hard-headed knowledge of 
the world. In dealing with other na- 
tions the President is not likely to 
stand aloof; nor is he likely to be 
taken in or to afHx the signature of 
America to something he cannot 
carry out. 

Perhaps the real clue to the direc- 
tion American policy is taking 
under his guidance is to be found 
in the declaration made in Canada 
in August. In essence it gave notice 


to the world that the American 
hemisphere represented a cooper- 
ative self-defense system. Undoubt- 
edly the major tendency of this 
Administration is to build up this 
system. 

His compound of bold impulse 
and cool caution is what makes the 
President baffling to the analyst 
and understandable to the simple. 
If there is danger in his leadership, 
danger because he has deep de- 
signs to centralize power and extend 
the control of government over all 
private enterprise, or danger be- 
cause a shallow light-heartedness 
blinds him to the implications of 
his policies, the rank and file of 
America cannot be frightened into 
thinking of him as dangerous. To 
the mass of Americans Roosevelt 
seems a pretty typical American — 
of the first families, to be sure, but 
friendly, even folksy, and uncom- 
monly steeped in the tradition, lore 
and fluid spirit of this land. They 
refuse to believe that the persuasive 
conversational voice of the fireside 
chatter is the voice of a revolution- 
ist. They question or resent specific 
acts, like “fooling with the Supreme 
Court” or “muscling in on local 
politics,” but can’t be convinced 
that he aims at changing the form 
of government. 


Next ilfoniA: **What*s Wrong unth 
RooseveUf'* — an article in Collier's by 
Congressman Bruce Barton — willbecon^ 
densed in the January Reader* s Digest, 



^ An adventurous American who chose to practice in a pest hole of 
Arabia, and became one of the world’s leading sui^eons 

Desert Doctor 

Condensed from The American Magazine 
Jerome Beatty 

who is making a round-the-world trip to discover 
little-known Americans engaged in outstanding work 


O NE OF the world’s most suc- 
cessful surgeons is Dr. Paul 
W. Harrison. He has prac- 
ticed 28 years, and the most he ever 
asked for a major operation was 
^15. For a cataract operation that 
might bring a bill of $1000 from a 
New York specialist, Dr. Harrison 
usually asks ^1.85, If he is lucky, 
he gets 37 cents. 

Dr. Harrison — a graduate of 
Johns Hopkins, fellow in the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons, a top au- 
thority on hernia and spinal anes- 
thesia — is a medical missionary in 
Muscat, Arabia, a seaport 1000 
miles northwest of Bombay, India. 
Muscat, frying on sand, hedged in 
by stone hills which block all breezes, 
is the hottest city in the world, and 
— its main industry being the dry- 
ing of fish — probably the most 
evil-smelling. Most of the 15,000 
Arabs and Dr. and Mrs. Harrison 
move out in midsummer, when tem- 
peratures reach 108 in the day and 
1 15 at night. 

Dr. Harrison grew up in Scrib- 
ner, Nebraska. Graduated with 
honors from the University of Ne- 
braska, he decided to become a 
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medical missionary, and he sought 
the worst place, medically, in the 
world, a place where doctors were 
reluctant to go, but where they 
were needed most. 

It took Dr. Harrison two months 
to get to his first station, two years' 
to learn to speak Arabic well. Since 
then he has worked in most of the 
hell holes in the Persian Gulf region 
and for the last 10 years he has 
been in Muscat. When he is home 
on sabbatical leave, medical friends 
urge him to give up missionary 
work, start practice in America, 
make money, and live comfortably. 

But practice in America seems 
to Dr. Harrison a bit on the sissy 
side. He likes the tough jobs in 
Muscat. A medical missionary who ' 
had practiced for years in Arabia 
recently accepted a profitable job 
as doctor for a big oil company. **I 
was sick and tired of being poor,” 
he said. Such an attitude was to- 
tally beyond Dr. Harrison’s com- 
prehension. He told me, shaking 
nis head, “But he won’t have fun 
any more.” 

Though Arabia has worn him 
and he looks older than his 55 years, 
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there is a twinkle in his eye and his 
tall, thin, wiry frame has the abil- 
ity to withstand the terrific heat. 

Dr. Harrison’s stone and concrete 
hospital cost but $ 14 , 000 . Nearby 
are tiny, flat-topped mosques and 
low, white, plastered houses, and 
open-faced stores the size of a bath- 
room, in which you can buy dag- 
gers and coflFeepots and opium. 
Around the hospital compound are 
huts on narrow, dusty streets filled 
witji donkeys, camels, cadaverous 
hounds, and poverty-stricken Mo- 
hammedans. 

* Close to the hospital is a space 
as public as the street in front of 
your post office. This is the Q^igh- 
borhood comfort station. In front 
of the hospital are 12 depressions 
like shallow graves, each covered 
with a robe to keep the depression 
a little less hot. That is where the 
town’s la.lepers sleep. It is the best 
Dr. Harrison can do for them. He 
has no funds for the treatment of 
lepers, but under these conditions 
there is no danger of transmitting 
the disease. 

On an average. Dr. Harrison 
treats 125 patients a day and per- 
forms 15 or 20 operations a week — 
usually in his hospital but some- 
times on a rug under a date palm 
in the blistering desert. Most of the 
patients are given free treatment. 
Some may pay a few rupees. 

Dr. Harrison’s work is with the 
ragged, hungry poor; with sore- 
eyed Bedouins who never bathe; 
with overburdened laborers who 


carry heavy bags of dried fish all 
day long for 10 cents; with wounded 
bandits; with men whose hands 
have been cut off because they were 
caught stealing; with girls whose 
throats have been cut by their 
brothers because they committed 
adultery; with pearl divers with 
burst eardrums; with children, hun- 
dreds of children, who in Arabia 
die like flies. Few women come for 
operations, as an orthodox Arab 
woman is considered actually un- 
faithful to her husband if she ex- 
poses any part of her face or body 
to another man. For eye operations 
Dr. Harrison often is not allowed to 
raise the veil, but has to cut holes 
in it to get at the eyes. 

The average American doctor 
would be about as willing to prac- 
tice in a farm tool shed, with the 
instruments at hand, as he would 
with the facilities that are Dr. Har- 
rison’s. One day a week, with Mrs. 
Harrison and a native helper, he 
drives out into the desert to treat 
the natives. Hundreds of thousands 
of them never have enough to eat. 
Some have starved so long that a 
mere scratch causes death. 

Six days a week Dr. Harrison 
works in the hospital, which con- 
tains 36 bare, concrete rooms for 
patients who can pay small sums, 
and a general ward on a porch. A 
few rooms have beds, but Arabs 
don’t like them. Most patients bring 
rugs, a charcoal stove, food, and 
friends to care for them and to do 
their cooking. 
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It is a one-doctor and no-trained- 
nurse hospital. Dr. Harrison is 
helped by Mrs. Harrison — one of 
three white women in Muscat — 
who, with no medical training, 
gritted her teeth and learned. He 
also has four native assistants — 
of mixed Persian, African and Arab 
blood. One was a slave who fled in 
shackles to the British consulate in 
Muscat, gaining his freedom from a 
sheik 50 miles out on the desert. 
The other three are brothers, sons 
of a pearl diver. 

Dr. Harrison runs the hospital 
on $ 1800 a year — of which he pays 
his four assistants a total of $goo — 
all of it collected a few rupees at a 
time from the “rich*’ patients. The 
women of the Dutch Reformed 
Church in America send him gauze, 
bandages and gloves. His salary is 
I185 a month, and a house. 

There is no X-ray machine and 
few facilities for diagnosis. If he had 
time and money he believes he 
might find what causes appendici- 
tis. He practiced 25 years in Arabia 
without seeing a case of it. Recently 
four or five have turned up among 
the Arabs who have adopted the 
customs and food of the West. 

Dr. Harrison’s operating room is 
without glittering display of nickel 
and enamel. The lights over the 
operating table were put together 
by a local carpenter and cost $ 6 . 
The sterilizer is a steam-pressure 
cooker such as is found in many a 
kitchen, and it works perfectly. 

One day I saw a native boy bring 


a blowtorch to the operating room. 
“What’s that for?” I asked the 
doctor. “We have no electric cau- 
terizer,” he replied. “We use that 
to heat a soldering iron. It works 
just as well.” 

After an operation Dr. Harrison 
usually takes the patient in his 
arms — most Arabs are under- 
nourished and small — and carries 
him upstairs to his rug on the floor. 
The native attendants might be 
too rough. 

Once, on a camel trip. Dr. Har- 
rison had to perform a rush op- 
eration. A mat on the ground was'* 
the operating table, a sterile towel 
the instrument table. Instruments, 
sponges and towels were boiled for 
ten minutes in a pressure cooker 
over a fire of camel dung. Fifty dirty 
Arabs crowded around to look, dust 
filled the air and a million flies 
walked through the wound and 
covered instruments and sponges 
the moment they were laid down. 
Yet the wound healed perfectly. 

Forced to work under such con- ^ 
ditions. Dr. Harrison has learned 
that the danger of infection lies 
mostly in foreign bodies — liga- 
tures and sutures. If you keep these 
clean you’re fairly safe, for the tis- 
sues of the body will usually resist 
the flies and dust. He might never 
have discovered that in a modern 
hospital. 

Perhaps no other surgeon in the 
world has advanced so far in spinal 
anesthesia. Dr. Harrison had to — . 
he couldn’t use ether because he 
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had neither apparatus nor helper 
to handle it properly. Most Ameri- 
can doctors don’t know yet that all 
the bad points of spinal anesthesia 
have been eliminated by this sur- 
geon practicing with inadequate 
equipment in a dirty town in Ara- 
bia. But Dr. Harrison is working 
now on a report for surgical jour- 
nals, supplementing artides which 
have already won him recognition 
as an authority. The report will tell 
why his patients suffer no head- 
aches after spinal anesthesia; how 
the anesthetic can be used for op- 
•crations above the waist without 
affecting the lungs; how he has 
solved every problem that ,has 
stumped American surgeons. 

Dr. Harrison has performed more 
than 3000 hernia operations. Amer- 
ican surgeons as a rule are not in- 
terested in hernia. It is considered 
a simple operation — and usually 
the patients are workmen who can- 
not pay big fees. Yet hernia recurs 
in 5 to 10 out of every 100 opera- 
tions. 

Dr. Harrison has a new sort of 
operation which, he is sure, will 


stop nearly all recurrences. He puts 
in a “blowout patch,” a piece of 
tough ox tissue abput two inches 
square, reinforcing the weak spot 
in the abdomen. In his last 52 
hernia operations he has not had 
a single recurrence, although in 
each case the patient went right 
back to his heavy work from the 
hospital. 

The Arabs themselves have no 
doctors. A sick Arab gets advice 
from all his friends and tries all 
their remedies, ranging from a po- 
tion of senna leaves, or a verse 
from the Koran tied to the body, 
to the use of a branding iron. When 
an Arab breaks an arm or leg his 
friends lay him on the sand and 
bind the fractured member to stakes 
so it cannot move — making no ef- 
fort to set the bones. Then they 
erect a tent over him and care for 
him there for weeks. This treat- 
ment nearly always leaves a terri- 
bly bent arm or leg. 

No wonder the Arabs have come 
to look upon Dr. Harrison as a 
miracle man — without knowing 
how truly right they are. 


The^i Have the iI/Jt a banquet given by a native king in Samoa for 

Rlaht Idea in Samoa ^r. Victor C. Reiser, time came for the tribute to the 

^ guest of honor, but His Majesty still squatted at the 

feast, while a professional orator laid on the palaver for Dr. Reiser. 
When he ended, the doctor moved to rise but the King restrained him: 
“Don’t get up; I have provided an orator for you. In Polynesia we 
don’t believe publih speaking should be engaged in by amateurs.” 

— Thi Comnuntator 



fVanted: More Glamorous Patriotism 

Condensed from The Atlantic Monthly 
Howard Mutnford Jones 

Professor of English, Harvard University 


W HILE the dictator nations 
grow in strength and the 
question “Can Democracy 
Survive?*' becomes more serious, 
few people seem to realize that the 
totalitarian states apparently have 
something that American democ- 
racy has lost. With their mythology 
of semi-divine hero-leaders, their 
perpetual celebrations and parades, 
they have made patriotism glam- 
orous. We, too, used to have Glam- 
our in this country, but during the 
*2o*s we rubbed it all off. 

The official history of the dicta- 
tor countries, which obedient citizens 
are required to swallow, would not 
delude even a weak-minded fresh- 
man, but that is not the point: the 
point is that the official history is 
full of heroism, chivalry, romance. 
It takes the form of the rescuing of 
the helpless maiden Germania or 
Italia or Russia by knights-errant 
against overwhelming odds. It is a 
modern version of the King Arthur 
story, the American Revolution, and 
freeing the slaves, all in one. The 
result is that the communist or 
fascist citizen has an exhilarat- 
ing sense of living in a vast grand 
opera. 

American democracy had its own 
grand opera until, under the attacks 
of the debunking biographers and 


social historians, we grew shame- 
faced about it. 

In the course of teaching several 
thousand undergraduates during a 
period of years I find their ignorance 
of American history is so immense 
that Harvard University has just 
instituted a system of competitive 
prizes to get them«to read some of 
it. Who today can recite from mem- 
ory Patrick Henry’s oration; the' 
Declaration of Independence as far 
as the bill of particulars; the pero- 
ration of Webster's reply to Hayne; 
Lincoln's Second Inaugural Address? 

How many can tell me the anec- 
dote which gave birth to each of the 
following sentences? “Damn the tor- 
pedoes — full speed ahead.” “We 
have met the enemy and they are 
ours.” “Don't give up the ship.” 
“Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute.” Identify the fol- 
lowing: the Swamp Fox; the Rock 
of Chickamauga; Old Rough-and- 
Ready; Tippecanoe and Tyler too. 

I freely admit that some of our 
heroes have been shown up by mod- 
ern writers. I know that Washing- 
ton did not pray at Valley Forge, 
that Sheridan’s ride never occurred, 
and that the charge on San Juan 
Hill was a hilarious absurdity. I hav^ 
however, one advantage over the 
rising generation: I knew my Amer- 
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ican mythology before I knew its 
historical corrective. 

Now that scientific historians have 
destroyed most of the American myth, 
what are American democrats to 
believe in? If democracy should have 
to fight for its life against totalitari- 
anism, will it be emotionally inspired 
by the sound historic fact that the 
Lincoln administration is supposed 
to have favored the high tarifiF crowd? 

Throughout the 19th century 
every American knew that this na- 
tidn was the greatest thing that 
ever happened in history. On Fri- 
« day afternoons, classes were ad- 
journed while perspiring victims 
declaimed fragments of nationally 
known orations and patriotic^'po- 
etry. Every Fourth of July some 
rising young lawyer read aloud the 
Declaration on the village green. 
The image of Washington or Jack- 
son or Lincoln or Lee held the same 
place in the esteem pf the people 
as Mussolini or Hitler or Stalin 
wants to hold in his own nation. 
In those days we announced to an 
‘ amused universe that Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean, was bounded 
on the north by the Aurora Bore- 
alis, on the east by the Garden of 
Eden, on the west by the Fortu- 
nate Isles, and on the south by the 
day of judgment. We made our- 
selves supremely ridiculous and 
supremely happy. We had our 
mythology and we believed in it. 

Today Washington is a figure on 
a postage stamp, and we are not 
quite sure whether Andy or Stone- 


wall Jackson beat the British at 
New Orleans. A little old-fashioned 
Fourth-of-July oratory is the tonic 
we really need. 

If the fervor has gone out of our 
patriotism, one cause may be the 
enthusiasm of “progressive” edu- 
cators, who ignore the fact that 
the child develops in the United 
States of America and not in a 
gray abstraction called the modern 
world. The child is supposed to 
be brought up to love his fellovi 
man, and therefore stories like the 
fight of the Serapis and the Bon- 
bomme Richard have been quietly 
dropped from school. The child is 
nevertheless supposed to develop 
into a little voter, and in place of 
hanging out the Old Flag with Bar- 
bara Frietchie, riding twenty miles 
with Phil Sheridan or learning to 
hate Benedict Arnold, he is in- 
structed in the mysteries of the 
local waterworks. It is not yet clear, 
after a quarter of a century of ad- 
vanced education, that the results, 
as shown in municipal politics, 
have justified the erasure of ro- 
mantic drama from the American 
school. 

We have debunked too much. 
Iconoclastic biographers have told 
us that Lincoln was a small-town 
politician, Washington a land grab- 
ber, Grant a stubborn and conceited 
mule. In place of being American 
vikings, the pioneers turned out to 
be neurotic, dissatisfied fellows un- 
popular in their home towns, and 
Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
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was described as a sort of kept 
woman in the pay of millionaires. 
When the biographers got through, 
all the heroes had disappeared. 

Meanwhile in Germany, Italy 
and Russia the manufacture of 
heroes has gone steadily forward. 
There is no use in saying they are 
fakei heroes. The only way to con- 
quer an alien mythology is to 
have a better mythology of your 
own. 

It is not that we want unhistori- 
cal history or legends marked 
“Approved by the Bureau of Propa- 
ganda, Washington, D. C.** I do 
not propose that on a given date all 
good Americans shall devoutly be- 
lieve that Washington cut down 
the cherry tree. But in our enthusi- 
asm for depicting history in terms 
of social movements and economic 
forces we have omitted most of the 
thrilling anecdotes and the romance 
of personal endeavor. We have 
modernized American history so 
thoroughly that John Smith, Thomas 
Jefferson and Buffalo Bill are made 
to behave as if they were members 
of the Kiwanis Club looking for 
better business sites. 

It would be idle to deny the eco- 
nomic motive which sent adven- 
turers to the New World, but it 
seems equal folly to omit the tale 
of the heroic exploits which they 
wrought. I have no doubt that the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony was in- 
tended as a profitable commercial 
enterprise, but the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans both wanted to worship 


God in their own way. Washington 
did not cross the Delaware ii^ the 
fatuous manner of the celebrated 
painting; nevertheless he crossed it, 
and it was full of floating ice. And 
I may add that he and his ragged 
Continentals were likewise ex- 
tremely uncomfortable at Valley 
Forge. 

A whole regiment of researchers 
cannot rob the little American navy 
of glorious episodes during the Tri- 
politan campaign or the War of 
1812. We have a picturesque and 
romantic past, which we seem bent 
on making as dull and modern as 
we can. 

If we really want to believe in 
political democracy, we need to be 
told over and over again what pain 
and suffering it has cost. We need 
to be told about Magna Charta and 
Arnold von Winkelreid and John 
Huss and Savonarola and the burn- 
ing zeal of Calhoun and the fervid 
faith of William Lloyd Garrison 
and the quiet heroism of Grant’s 
last years. We need to know about 
Custer’s Last Stand and the Wa^- 
tauga settlement and BoonesborO 
and Fort Bridger and the Oregon 
Trail. We need to know these 
things, not as the products of eco- 
nomic forces, but as human drama, 
so that the history of liberty may 
become a living tradition. 

And if we do not have a patriotic 
renaissance, reviving the history of 
liberty as a living faith, how shall 
we combat an alien mythology of 
race, militarism and brute force? 



41 The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company is 
rejuveftiating farms and farmers through 
its unique agricultural program 

New Life for a Million Acres 

G>ndensed from The Country Home Magazine 
Ralph Wallace 


N ot long ago, while revisit- 
ing my home county in 
Kansas, I drove past what 
used to be the most run-down, 
shabby farm in the township. I 
saw a big new chicken house, a fine 
Windmill whirring overhead and a 
handsome home. The corn looked 
like a 50-bushel crop. 

“What's happened to old Jess 
Eberhardt?" I asked a neighbor. 

“He went broke," the neighbor 
chuckled, “and that's what put 
him on his feet. The mortgagee 
foreclosed and Jess has learned so 
much as a tenant he's buying the 
place back!" 

When I looked behind Jess Eber- 
hardt's story, I discovered the 
world's most fabulous agricultural 
empire — an empire which owns 
enough land to make a mile-wide 
farm from New York to Los An- 
geles, and supports between 50,000 
and 60,000 persons on its 1,618,000 
acres of improved land. This chain, 
consisting of more than 7000 fore- 
closed farms taken over in the last 
eight years by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, has been 
modernized, beautified ancLbrought 


up to top productivity through a 
company agricultural program un- 
precedented in the history of pri- 
vate capital. While the government 
is losing millions in farm resettle- 
ment projects, this business de- 
velopment of run-down farms is 
already bringing the Metropolitan 
and its tenants ^ 12,000,000 a year. 

Behind the project stands Glenn 
E. Rogers, Metropolitan farm loan 
manager. When farm commodity 
prices collapsed in 1930, his com- 
pany was foreclosing on as many as 
2500 farms a year, even though it 
was foreclosing only as a last re- 
sort. Almost every foreclosed farm 
showed depleted soils, because 
owners had loaded their land with 
cash crops in a last effort to stave 
off foreclosure, and dilapidated 
buildings, because owners had been 
financially unable tomaintain them. 

The best way to prevent colossal 
losses for his company, Rogers 
figured, was to hire former county 
agents and soil experts as field rep- 
resentatives (each man to super- 
vise 80 farms), map each farm, take 
inventory of its improvements and 
put its soil through the laboratory. 
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With analyses complete, a huge 
army of workmen rebuilt houses 
and barns (at a cost of $7,500,000), 
dumped thousands of tons of ferti- 
lizer on perishing soil, stopped ero- 
sion, exterminated weeds, estab- 
lished crop rotations. Within six 
years the scheme was so successful 
that other holders of foreclosed 
farm lands have begun to adopt 
a similar policy. 

One official of another insurance 
company told me, “Glenn got the 
jump on the rest of us by making 
every farm a going concern, with 
good buildings and restored land 
fertility. That's why his farms are 
practically 100 percent rented, with 
a long waiting list, while we have 
to fight for good tenants." 

At the beginning, however, Rog- 
ers' plan was not always well 
received. For instance, when two 
brothers leased an Illinois farm, 
one of them complained to the 
field representative, “Your rota- 
tion calls for 25 percent of our 
land to be planted to red clover 
mixture. Well, we need money and 
this year we’re planting the whole 
farm in cash crops. We’ll start 
your rotation next year.” 

“Oh, no,” said the representa- 
tive, pleasantly, “you'll start it 
this year, just as your contract 
says. Play along with us and see 
if you don’t make more money in 
the long run.” 

Within three years the brothers 
earned a total of $22,000. One year 
they averaged 53 bushels to the 


acre on 720 acres of corn, earning 
$9000 from that crop alone. Today 
they have bought the company's 
farm — but they still operate it the 
company's way! 

For years the fixed rent system 
in parts of the South has led to ab- 
ject poverty for nine out of ten 
tenants because of the back-break- 
ing load of debt built up in years of 
crop failure. So Rogers adopted a 
system under which the tenant 
pays in rent only a share of what he 
actually makes. . 

“A fixed rent,” he reasoned, 
“means the tenant has no interest-- 
in the land except to crop it as hard 
as he can.” 

Today more than 90 percent of 
the Metropolitan farms in the South 
operate on a production percentage 
basis, and there is a list of appli- 
cants waiting for acreage. 

Part of this eagerness to get on 
company farms is due to the Metro- 
politan's construction of hundreds 
of comfortable new homes of four 
to eight rooms, costing from $1200 
to $3000, and so practical they ^ 
have been widely copied. A poultry 
house has been installed on nearly 
every farm, to provide farm wives 
with pin money, and the family 
with eggs and broilers. 

But the real secret of the Metro- 
pplitan’s success in obtaining ten- 
ants lies in the improved yields 
obtained by building up the farms 
through soil improvement crops. 
In a group of Iowa counties the 
average com crop was 40 bushels 
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per acre, while the Metropolitan 
^average reached 53. On a 1310- 
acre Arkansas farm taken over by 
the company the average cotton 
yield was 229 pounds per acre, 
compared to the previous owner's 
171 pounds. 

One legume prescribed by the 
company to improve the soil is 
burr clover. Metropolitan farmers 
in Arkansas and Mississippi are 
planting this crop in the early fall, 
plowing under eight or ten inches 
of lush clover in April, and then 
planting their cotton. Crotalaria, 
Inother legume introduced, has 
the unique advantage that grazing 
cattle won’t touch it. Numerous 
Metropolitan farms set aside plots 
to grow the 4,000,000 pounds of 
legume seed needed each year. 

Rents charged are never more 
than the average of the community 
in which the farm lies. And there 
are only three qualifications for 
tenants: that they own good im- 
plements, be reasonably free of 
debt and have interest in ultimate 
Yarm ownership. For the Metro- 
politan entered the farming busi- 
ness only from necessity, and it is 
Rogers’ policy to turn company 
farms into farmer owned and op- 
erated farms as quickly as possible. 


A dozen salesmen plus the com- 
pany’s 125 field men are on a 
continuous hunt for farmer pur- 
chasers. Rogers is so intent on 
obtaining owners who will live on 
the farm that he sells to such men 
for a considerably smaller down 
payment than he demands from 
absentee owners. 

Perhaps the work that brings the 
greatest satisfaction to the com- 
pany is selling back foreclosed 
farms, greatly improved, to the 
families ^m whom they were taken. 
“We don’t make a practice of tak- 
ing losses,” says Rogers, “but we 
always stretch a point to restore a 
foreclosed farm to its original owner, 
charging cost price only for the 
improvements we have made. If 
the former owner is a tenant, the 
rent he pays is applied on the pur- 
chase price of the farm.” 

More than >16,000,000 worth of 
land, largely improved and restored, 
has been sold in the past few years 
— an estimated 80 percent of it to 
operating dirt farmers as opposed 
to the investing type who would 
perpetuate our present tenant sys- 
tem. This kind of cooperation of 
business with agriculture should go 
a long way toward solving our na- 
tional farm problem. 


STupY of German in New York high schools has fallen off 
30 percent since the Nazis came into power. Our kids fear that 
if they are heard speaking the language, Hider will come over 
and liberate them. — Howard Brubaker in the New Yorker 
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T he Hotel Lexington in New York, whose clientele includes 
many salesmen and buyers from other cities, keeps a record of 
the business houses represented among the guests. A breqpy lady 
buyer from the West, after filling in her name and address on the 
registration card, seemed to be brought up short by the query, 
“Firm?” She nibbled her pen a moment, then wrote “Not very,” 
and headed for the bar, ready for anything. ^ TkiNtw Yorktr 
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A ppLicANTs for jobs at the J. Walter Thompson advertising agency 
have to fill out a questionnaire, revealing much about them- 
selves. One applicant got through the first three questions easily, 
his name, address, and age coming readily to mind; but he got 
hung up on the fourth. Finally he gripped his fountain pen and 
wrote opposite the entry “Sex” the frank answer “Occasionally.” 

— Thi Ntto Yorker 
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AN Indian Rajah of fabulous wealth accidentally fell overboard^ 
the ship on his way to England, and was saved by an Irishman 
who jumped to his rescue. “ What can I do to repay you for saving 
my life?” inquired the Rajah. 

“Oh,” replied his rescuer modestly, “when you come to Dublin 
for the horse show you can buy me a few golf clubs.” 

Two months later, when they met in Dublin, the Rajah said 
apologetically, “Tm awfully sorry, and you must think me very un- 
grateful. But really IVe been in terrible trouble: I couldn’t buy the 
Portmarnock Club for love or money, but my secretary is now trying 
to buy Dollymount, Hermitage and one or two others. Meanwhile, 
I’ve purchased 150 acres of land in Wicklow, and when the Land 
Commission is satisfied I’ll get the course laid out with all speed!” 

— Tht World Says 


G uests at a recent New York dinner party were invited to come dressed^ 
to represent the title of some famous book. An elderly lady was unani- 
mously awarded first prize when she appeared with a large picture of the 
Dionne quintuplets pinned across her gown. She represented Sinclair Lewis’s 
It Can't Happen Here, 


A MOTORIST, bivouacked for the night in a small Pennsylvania town, took a 
. stroll after dinner, and came to a . church where a prayer meeting was 
being held. He attend^; and everything went according to custom until the 
preacher, an aggressive octogenarian, offered a prayer of thanks for our 
country’s great men. “Oh Loid,” he said, “we thank Thee for the great lead- 
ers of this land: for Washington, for Jefferson, for Cleveland, for Roosevelt 
— I mean Theodore.” — n# Nm Yorkrr 
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01 Young W. A. Patterson runs one of the world’s biggest 
air lines by letting 2000 employes tell him how 

The Personal Touch 

Condensed from Forbes 
Frank J. Taylor 


‘^•Tp^ON'T LET your employes 
I jj tell you how to run your 
business,” was the advice 
older business men gave young W. A. 
Patterson when he was tossed un- 
expectedly into the presidency of 
United Air Lines. 

But he does. He spends a full 
third of his time talking with pilots, 
radio men, hostesses, dispatchers, 
watchmen and clerks. He chats wfih 
every one of United's 2000 employes 
at least once a year. They tell him 
what they think he ought to do. 
And he does it. 

Here are some of their sugges- 
tions : Flight control from the ground; 
high level flights; the flying labora- 
tory to study storms and static; 
-free trips for wives, to overcome 
^women's prejudice against air travel. 
Every one of these innovations was 
adopted. And more than half of the 
progressive steps United has taken 
under Patterson grew out of talks 
with employes. 

Patterson believes in the per- 
sonal touch. “When I look at my 
job coldly,” he explains, “I realize 
that I am merely the fellow who 
motivates policies; their success de- 
pends upon many peoplje, and I 


know I can't get results without 
their enthusiasm.” 

He wasn't always that way. New 
in his job in 1933 and full of the 
spirit of “I'll run my own busi- 
ness,” he met the threat of a pilots' 
strike with plans to use strikebreak- 
ers. Still, when three veteran pilots 
asked him to come to the Newark 
airport one night and hear their 
side of the story, he went. 

An all-night powwow ensued. The 
pilots told how they had risked 
their lives to help build the air mail 
service through its hectic, danger- 
ous infancy. They told how they 
lived, how they had been treated 
by the nonfliers who gave them 
their orders. They aired their pet 
grievances and argued their need 
for better pay. Most of the things 
they asked were so reasonable that 
along about sunrise Patterson ex- 
claimed: “I've learned something 
tonight. I think you fellows are 
about 90 percent right and the com- 
pany is 90 percent wrong. Let’s 
submit our wage and hour diflfer- 
ences to an arbitrator. Meantime, 
I'll go over the whole line and settle 
every pilot's individual grievance 
personally.” 
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The strike order was canceled 
and the new president packed his 
bags. He spent all of the next two 
months out along the main line. He 
listened to pilots and co-pilots hour 
after hour, encouraging them to tell 
him how to run the company. 

Patterson returned to his office 
full of new ideas. Schemes for get- 
ting more business. Ways to save 
time and reduce hazards. In fact, 
the two months proved so fruitful 
that he spent five additional months 
that year soliciting suggestions from 
every man and woman working for 
the concern. At each airport he 
gathered the staff around a table 
and began, come out here to 
talk some company problems over 
with you, but first let’s take up your 
own. They’re just as important.” 

Discussing company problems, he 
gave frank, open answers to any- 
thing any employe wanted to know 
about the concern. Patterson holds 
that any employe is entitled to know 
how much money the company has 
in the bank, how much the execu- 
tives are paid, who owns stock, 
what costs are, or anything else. 
Every employe feels that United 
is his company; every United man 
or woman is a public relations as- 
sistant able and eager to answer 
questions the public asks. 

On the president’s desk each morn- 
ing is a report telling him the condi- 
tion of every employe who has been 
ill over a week. Likewise, every 
birth or death in any United work- 
er’s family. If anyone working for 


the company is in financial straits, 
and a superintendent finds out about^ 
it, this is reported, too. Sfiop men 
or ticket agents or stewardesses won- 
der how in the world their chief • 
knows about them, when he greets 
them along the line. The answer is, 
he makes it a major part of his job - 
to know. ' 

He analyzes living costs monthly 
in every city in which the company 
has employes. If living costs in Chey- 
enne jump, Patterson wants to know 
it before the employes in United’s 
huge overhaul shop there feel the 
pinch, so that he can adjust the 
payroll to offset it. 

Each December, the president 
visits every division center and shop. 
From the payroll list every em- 
ploye’s name is read, after which 
his immediate superior has to an- 
swer these questions: 

How long has this man been with 
the company? When was his last 
raise? Is he entitled to an increase? 
Why not? Does he know what’s the 
matter ? Why not ? Six months later, 
the president checks to see if John^ 
Jones has made an improvement. 

A few years ago, union agents 
undertook to oiganize United’s Chey- 
enne shops but the shop men soon 
objected to paying dues in order 
to get a square deal when they 
didn’t have to go to that expense. 
The only employes of Unit^ Air 
Unes who belong to a union today 
are the pilots, and their minimum 
guarantee is above the A. F. of L. ^ 
scale. 
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Every three months each pilot 
^and co-pilot must take rigid exami- 
nations to prove that he has kept 
pace with the amazing progress of 
' air navigation. As the older men 
fall by the wayside, making way 
for the younger men highly trained 
in technical schools, the company 
• tries to find posts for them on ground 
jobs. 

Soon after United Air Lines ab- 
sorbed Varney Air Lines, a superin- 
tendent handed in a list of Varney 
employes he did not think were 
needed. 

♦ “Wait a minute,” Patterson ex- 
ploded. “The personnel is three 
quarters of an air line’s assets and 
these people must be worth some^ 
thing or they wouldn’t have built 
Varney up to be worth the ?2,ooo,- 
ooo we paid for the line.” Jobs were 
found for most of them, to the com- 
pany’s advantage as well as the 
men’s. 

Pilots once had to cancel trips in 
questionable weather at their own 
expense because under the union 
Vage agreement they were paid by 
tht mile. When his talks with pilots 
brought this to light, Patterson guar- 
anteed them their monthly mini- 
mum of 1650 through the winter, 
thus eliminating the premium on 
taking chances. 

He discovered a practice of dock- 
ing men when they were ill. When 
he ordered full-time pay for sick 
leave, other executives protested 
that it would cost the company 
$iofioo a month. “All right, it’s 


worth it,” he argued. Actually it 
has cost only ^i8oo a month. The 
good will it developed was worth 
many times the added, expense. 

Last winter two pilots came un- 
announced to say that they wanted 
to discuss wages. (Any employe who 
wants to see him takes precedence 
over anyone else.) The president 
settled back and prepared for the 
worst. 

“Pat,” began one of them, “we 
know the recession has hit the busi- 
ness. So we’ve taken it upon our- 
selves to sound out sentiment along 
the line, and everybody we’ve talked 
to is willing to take a voluntary 
10 percent cut to help you pull 
through.” 

Patterson recovered from his as- 
tonishment, and voiced his grati- 
tude, but added that cutting wages 
was the last thing he intended to do 
to reduce expenses. “A 10 percent 
wage cut would save about ^300,- 
000 a year,” he said. “I bet we 
could save that much by elimi- 
nating waste.” 

“All right,” proposed one pilot. 
“Let’s see how many economies we 
can effect.” 

The two fliers organized a drive 
against the little losses in human 
effort and materials. They quickly 
passed the word along the 5000- 
mile air line that the boss had re. 
fused their offer to cut wages, and 
urged every employe to help make 
up the deficit by more efficient oper- 
ating. In the eight months since, 
Patterson estimates that the volun- 
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tary war on waste saved the com- door is always open to anyone in 
pany at least Jli 85,000. Which is United’s rank and file who wants ^ 
one more reason why the president’s to talk things over. • 


^^Allow Me^ Madam ” 

Q)ndensed from The New Yorker 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 

Author of “Excuse It, Please! “ 

I AM NO feminist. I don’t for one Mrs. Smith approaches the radio, 
second think that woman is Mr. Smith, with the tolerant man> 

man’s equal. I do, however, ner of someone talking to the local 

yearn to be permitted certain idiot, intercepts her with “Tell me 

privileges that for some curious what you want, dear, and I’ll get 

atavistic reason the male of the it for you.” 

species regards as his prerogative. Mrs. Smith, whose impulse to 
Whenever I attempt to light or turn on the switch was prompted 
even poke a fire some man leaps solely by a mild spirit of investiga- 
te his feet. “Let me do that,” he tion, has no idea what she wants, so 

says, and snatching the implements she says she just wondered what 
from my hands, with a virile “this- was doing. 

is-man’s-work” look, he goes for a “Doing?” says Mr. Smith in a 

luscious ember I myself have been hearty voice, as if he, as host, had 

itching to hack at. And what’s arranged it all. “Why, there’s lots' 
worse, I have to thank him. It’s doing.” He starts rapidly turning 
like thanking someone for eating the dial, pausing at each station 
your cripes Suzette for you. only long enough to permit a burst 

Another field of masculine domi- of unintelligible blither, at which 
nance is the radio. Let us take a he says “How about that?” and 
hypothetical couple, Mr. and Mrs. before Mrs. Smith can answer turns 
Smith. The radio supposedly be- dn to the next, 
longs to both, but Mr. Smith has Saying “There’s nothing good 
gradually built up the legend that tonight,” Mr. Smith whisks past a 
it’s as much his personal property symphony concert, Kirsten Flag- 
as his shaving outfit. The moment stad, and a special message from 

® ^93^3 P-R PuS. Corp. '**AUow Mt^ Madam*** is ineludtd in Miss SkinntPs iatsst bookt **Diibtrs 
and Jitters^** published at ky Dodd, Mead & Co., /nr., 449 Fourth ^for., N. T. C. 
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the Pope, and, stopping finally at a 
broadcast of the dinner of the Par- 
ents League, he asks, unaccounta- 
bly, if that is what Mrs. Smith 
wanted. 

Hoping to smooth things over, 
she suggests finding out what’s on 
the short wave. Mr. Smith asks, as 
if he were offering a choice of drinks, 
‘'What’ll you have? Paris? Berlin? 
Buenos Aires?” 

Mrs. Smith says, “Well, Berlin,” 
although by now she’d just as soon 
have quiet. The radio thereupon 
proceeds to emit a series of interest- 
ing sounds, most of which remind 
her of the last time she took gas. 
Suddenly there is the dash-dot-dash 
of a wireless. Mr. Smith pauses diid 
in a voice of melodrama says, 
“That’s a ship at sea.” For several 
seconds they listen reverently, al- 
though of course neither of them 
understands code. At last there are 
faint strains of a distant dance 
orchestra. 

“There’s Berlin for you,” Mr. 
Smith says. “Probably the good 
gld Hotel Adlon.” Then, for the 
sake of atmosphere, he murmurs 
dreamily, “Unter den Linden.” 
The music ceases, and after a bit a 
man’s voice offers the depressing 
information that he is the Ten Eyck 
Hotel in Albany. Mrs. Smith in 
her wisdom says nothing. 

There are other things that men, 
inexplicably, won’t let us do. Why, 
for instance, is it established that 
timetables are something “for men 
only”? Start opening a timetable 


in the presence of a man and 
again that “allow-me-Madam” 
spirit comes upon him. He grabs 
the sheet from your hand, losing 
the correct place, which you’ve al- 
ready found, and starts groping 
among the pages of “Stations 
Listed in This Folder.” 

The same thing applies to road 
maps and the telephone book. The 
average woman is just as speedy as 
the average man at finding what 
she’s looking for in the phone direc- 
tory, but it would be a bitter blow 
to masculine pride* to let it be 
known. As for road maps, to admit 
that a woman can understand them 
is as bad as confessing she under- 
stands the jokes that are relayed 
from the last club dinner. 

Again, it seems a bit unjust that 
when a woman is giving a theater 
party she is not permitted the satis- 
faction of handing the tickets to 
the doorman. Try as she may to act 
like a hostess, the man nearest her 
will snatch the tickets from her 
hand and himself turn them in with 
the indulgent look of Uncle Fred 
taking the children to the circus. 

While I am about it I might as 
well add that it irks me slightly to 
find myself considered incapable of 
manipulating a door key. But I am 
not complaining. I am quite willing 
to relinquish the keys, the time- 
tables, the road maps, and the 
phone books to my superiors. But I 
would like, before I reach the age 
when it doesn’t matter a hoot what 
sex I am, just once to poke a fire. 



H The story of the American Civil Liberties Union 


Watch’^Dog of Liberty 

Condensed from The Forum 


Roger William Riis 


T here was a man, beloved 
by some, detested by others, 
who said, “The country, with 
its institutions, belongs to the peo> 
pie who inhabit it. Whenever they 
shall grow weary of the existing 
government, they can exercise their 
constitutional rights of amending 
it, or their revolutionary right to 
dismember or overthrow it.“ 

Is that “Red“? 

When a Columbia professor asked 
a number of persons who they thought 
made that statement, some said 
Lenin, some Stalin; and they added 
that they disagreed strongly with 
it. When the professor told them 
that Abraham Lincoln said it, they 
became thoughtful and admit- 
ted that of course it was perfectly 
true. 

What, then, is a revolutionary 
utterance? Does it depend on who 
speaks, or on the idea he expresses, 
or on the attitude of the listeners? 

This is no academic question. It 
involves the big problem of freedom 
of speech, which is extraordinarily 
important to Americans today. When 
the National Labor Relations Board 
says that Henry Ford must not. tell 
his employes what he thinks about 
unions, is the Board interfering with 


his right to free speech? Think that 
over for a moment. 

Freedom of speech is one of the 
civil liberties, and upon our main- 
tenance of the civil liberties de- 
pends our democracy. Again, this 
is no academic matter. Dictator- 
ships today openly challenge the^ 
life of the democracies; and if we 
value our democratic system, we 
shall do well to ponder deeply on its 
foundations and its defenses. 

The civil liberties are the basic 
essentia] for a democracy. The first 
step which a dictator must take is to 
abolish them. Contrariwise, just so 
long as we preserve our civil liber- 
ties, we shall preserve our American 
democracy. Democracy is the rule 
of the people; the rule of the people 
depends upon their knowledge and ^ 
discussion of public questions. Un- 
less thought and its expression are 
free, the people cannot exercise the 
management of their nation. His- 
tory shows that the alternative is 
always orderly progress with the 
civil liberties, or violent changes 
without them. 

The intensified interest in this 
subject today is due probably to 
two wholly opposite causes — the 
world menace of the dictators on 
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the ont hand, and, on the other, the 
activities of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, which since 1918 has 
made itself the guardian of free 
speech. It is well to look a little into 
the Union’s work and character. 

There are certain maxims to hold 
in mind when we think about civil 
liberties: 

I. Freedom of thought, freedom 
of expression, are the means by 
which man has climbed from bar- 
barism. 

• 2. Practically, it is good sense 
not to suppress an unwelcome doc- 
trine, because attempted suppres- 
sion always ensures the much wider 
spread of that doctrine. Every time 
we assault a Fascist or a Commu- 
nist, we give him a martyr’s chance 
to atiswer back, and provide him 
with an infinitely wider and more 
attentive audience. Suppression is 
the life-blood of propaganda. 

3. Once we acknowledge that free- 
dom of expression is a human right, 
we must remember that it is every^ 
one*s right. It is not only for us and 
those who agree with us. It is es- 
.pecially for the thought we hate, as 
Justice Holmes put it. It is not pos- 
sible to say, as did a Jersey City 
supporter of Dictator Hague, “There’s 
plenty of free speech in New Jersey 
if you talk right.” It is not possible 
to say, as Hey wood Broun did re- 
cently, that freedom of speech by 
employers should be curtailed in the 
interest of social advance. Hitler, 
Mussolini and Stalin say exactly 
such things. The reason fbr freedom 
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of speech is to give the truth a 
chance to emerge. One need have 
no fear that the truth will not 
emerge; not your truth or my truth, 
but the truth — if only there is no 
tampering, no qualifying, no sup- 
pression anywhere throughout the 
process. “The test of a truth is the 
ability of a thought to get. itself 
accepted in the open competition 
of the market place.” 

4. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of the civil liberties. Mankind, led 
by the Anglo-Saxon political gen- 
ius, has been nearly eight centuries 
developing them. They didn’t just 
happen. The barons forced them 
from King John in Magna Charta. 
But eternal vigilance was neces- 
sary; later, the British had to pro- 
tect and extend the civil liberties 
by means of the Bill of Rights; and 
a century and a half ago, Ameri- 
cans took up the struggle by writing 
the civil liberties into the basic law 
of the land. To do this, we went to 
the extent of amending our Consti- 
tution ten times before we even 
adopted it. Until George Washing- 
ton undertook to see that the civil 
liberties were included in the Con- 
stitution the people shrewdly refused 
to adopt it. 

A people has to overhaul its civil 
liberties now and then, to protect 
itself from its rulers as well as from 
itself. What about us, today? 

There is no better place to seek 
data on the civil liberties than in 
the office of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. Founded as a reaction 
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against the emergency legislation 
of World War days, this extraordi- 
nary organization, unique to Amer- 
ica, is denounced by many as “Red,” 
and supported by many as a neces- 
sary public servant. Everyone who 
examines its work, however, admits 
that it is diligent and active, and a 
propaganda organization of very un- 
usual ability. 

The Union is controlled by a 
Board of Directors, 31 in number, 
which meets every Monday, and a 
National Committee of 80, which 
meets annually and functions by 
mail on larger questions during the 
year. The work is managed by Di- 
rector Roger N. Baldwin, who re- 
ceives a salary of Jjooo for what is 
essentially a 24-hour-a-day job. The 
Directors and National Committee- 
men are made up of 18 lawyers, 17 
professors and teachers, 6 business 
men, 5 social workers, 5 union ex- 
ecutives, I union organizer. In po- 
litical complexion, they show 17 
Democrats, 10 Socialists, 4 Repub^ 
licans, i Communist, and 52 inde- 
pendents, without regular aviation. 

Its annual budget averages ^30,000 
which is contributed by over 5000 
people. There are 4363 givers of 
amounts from to $10, The num- 
ber of contributors is rising steadily. 
They include many persons widely 
known in Republican and Demo- 
cratic politicd circles, as well as 
many conservative business leaders. 

Roger Baldwin, the Union’s dy- 
namic director, is a New Englander, 
of earliest American ancestry. He 


is in the middle forties, a man of 
remarkable energy and executive 
ability, and with a conscious, com- 
plete, well-rounded philosophy. Part 
of his philosophy gives him a hatred 
of violence; he bdlieves that every 
human life is important and should 
be given its chance for its own free 
growth. We all believe that; but we 
do not all make the logical conclu- 
sion that compulsion of another 
person’s beliefs is wrong and that 
we should do something to stop such 
compulsion. Mr. Baldwin devotes 
his life to that. 

Setting out to defend the civil 
liberties, the Union inevitably be- 
came the defender of the underdog, 
because it is he whose liberties are 
most frequently infringed. No one 
muzzles a Senator or a bank presi- 
dent. It is charged that the Union 
only defends Reds; the Union re- 
plies that it does not make up its 
cases, they are made for it by those 
who violate the civil liberties. It 
does defend Communists; it also de- 
fends, for exactly the same reasons, 
the Nazis and the Ku Klux Klan — 
defends not their doctrines, but their 
liberty to make them known. 

The normal development of any 
individual case is about as follows: 
a newspaper editor in a small town, 
let us say, is “framed” by political 
enemies and jailed on a trumped-up 
charge. The editor’s friends appeal 
to the Union for help. The case is 
discussed at the weekly Board meet- 
ing of the Directors, the specific 
civil liberties issue is debated, and 
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a decision is made as to entering 
the case. Untold times the question 
is asked by a Board member, ‘‘Where 
is the civil liberties issue in this 
case?” Many borderline cases are 
rejected because no such issue is 
clear. 

Once a case is accepted, the Un- 
ion’s machinery is set in motion. 
Court records are obtained, the able 
lawyers of the Union sift them out, 
prepare answering papers, and con- 
duct the case in court. Meanwhile, 
the* publicity department goes to 
work. Often, the publicity is as val- 
pUable as the legal steps, especially 
when the case is a flagrant one. 
Would-be local dictators hate the 
spotlight. 

From its office in New York, tJie 
Union handles approximately 200 
cases a year, and at any given time 
it has from 30 to 80 on hand. Its 30 
branches handle perhaps as many 
more local cases. 

The Union’s most famous achieve- 
ment is one of its most clear-cut — 
the Scopes “monkey trial” in Ten- 
^ nessee. When that state adopted in 
1925 a law prohibiting teaching evo- 
lution in schools, the Union offered, 
in a widely printed press release, to 
finance the case of any teacher who 
would resist the law and thereby 
get it tested in the courts. A Ten- 
nessee business man offered to make 
a complaint against his friend, John 
Thomas Scopes, a high school biol- 
ogy teacher, if the Union would de- 
fend the teacher. The offer was ac- 
cepted, the complaint made, and 


the Union’s lawyer, Arthur Garfield 
Hays, took the Job on, enlisting the 
help of Clarence Darrow and Dud- 
ley Field Malone. William Jennings 
Bryan volunteered for the other 
side. The Union financed the entire 
defense, raising over ^ 10,000 by 
appeals to scientists. History was 
made in Dayton. Scopes lost his 
case there, but the cause of free 
speech triumphed; the doctrine that 
Tennessee sought to suppress had 
unprecedented national publicity. 

Another clear-cut job, but of 
routine type, was the Union’s work 
in a silk strike in Paterson, N. J. 
The strikers were locked out of their 
hall by the police and could find no 
other meeting place. They appealed 
to the Civil Liberties Union. Since 
no law forbade assembly on city 
property, Mr. Baldwin, whom the 
Union sent over to Paterson, or- 
ganized a parade of strikers to the 
City Hall steps. The chairman of 
the group started reading the Bill 
of Rights, and the police at once 
arrested him and six others and 
broke up the group with clubs, in- 
juring many. Mr. Baldwin was in- 
dicted for illegal assembly. The 
Civil Liberties Union at once held, 
under its own auspices, a meeting 
in the same hall from which the 
strikers had been ejected, and had 
as speakers an Episcopal Bishop, a 
distinguished lawyer, and a mem- 
ber of the Colonial Dames. There 
was no police interference. The Un- 
ion then organized a second meeting 
under the joint auspices of itself 
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and the strikers. After these two 
successful meetings under different 
auspices, the strikers demanded their 
hall and got it for their own mect- 
ings. 

Mr. Baldwin was convicted and 
sentenced to six months in jail. 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, cx-President 
of the American Bar Association, 
carried an appeal to the highest 
New Jersey court, and won a unan- 
imous and ringing verdict. Freedom 
of assemblage was definitely won 
and established in Paterson. 

No civil liberties issue which has 
ever come before the country has 
been more fundamental than that 
raised by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board when it rebuked Henry 
hV)rd for telling his men not to join 
a Union. Is the Board interfering 
with Ford’s freedom of speech? 

The Labor Board points out that 
the Wagner Act forbids employers 
to coerce the men in the matter of 
joining a union, and it believes that 
any utterance from an employer 
to his men on the subject of unions 
must of necessity be coercive, be- 
cause of the economic position the 
employer occupies in relation to his 
employe. No question of freedom 
of speech is involved in the Ford 
case, it is urged, but simply a 
question of interpreting the law: 
labor needs such legal reinforce- 
ment in order to equalize its power 
with that of the employer. 

Head on with this idea clashes the 
conviction that freedom of speech 
is freedom of speech, whether Henry 


Ford’s or John Lewis’s; that to for- 
bid a man freedom of speech because 
he occupies a certain econonyeposi- ^ 
tion is iniquitous. This theory points 
out the danger of allowing any fed- < 
eral board to stake out any subject 
whatsoever and to forbid 100 per- 
cent open, free public discussion 01 
that subject by anyone at any time • 
or place. If labor needs reinforce- 
ment to equalize its position with 
that of the employer, then let the 
reinforcement take the form of in- 
creased propaganda, of more and 
wider free speech “by labor; but on 
no account resort to suppression of* 
anyone’s opinion. 

'fhe two views are most interest- 
ing because of their implications. 
Those who would censor free speech 
when they believe it amounts to 
coercion are primarily concerned 
over the status of labor; they want 
labor to improve its position. Those 
who with equal passion urge that 
freedom of expression is for every 
one of us, that if such freedom does 
seem to injure one group or another, 
the injury is temporary and desir- ' 
able in comparison with impairment 
of the civil liberties — those per- 
sons are moved by loyalty prima- 
rily to the civil liberties. They would 
establish a principle today in order 
to protect all mankind tomorrow. 

The Civil Liberties Union has 
met this issue. In the summer of 
1938, the Union pointed out to the 
National Labor Relations Board 
that its finding in the Ford case left 
reasonable doubt as to the status of • 
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the employer’s freedom of speech. 

^ The Union asked permission to 
have its own representative at the 
hearings^ in order to present a brief 
on the civil liberties issue involved. 
This was a step of first-rate signifi- 
cance, not only in the administra- 
tion of the Wagner Act, but in the 
protection of civil liberties. Too, it 
was a clear reply to those who 
charge that the Civil Liberties Un- 
ion only defends the Reds. Henry 
Ford can scarcely be called a Red. 

In several other findings of the 
Labor Board, the Civil Liberties 
^Union has taken a different stand. 
Notable among them was the case ' 
of the Muskin Shoe Company, in 
which the NLRB rebuked the com- 
pany for circulating among its em- 
ployes a pamphlet denouncing the 
CIO, consisting largely of extracts 
from a Congressional speech by 
Representative Clare Hoffman. Here 
the Civil Liberties Union held that 
it need not join issue with the Labor 
Board because the Labor Board had 
laid no restrictions upon any future 
utterances, had only disapproved a 
past utterance. Technically right 
in a narrow legal sense, the Civil 
Liberties erred in this. If a govern- 
ment board says to you, “you were 
wrong in mentioning high taxes 
yesterday,” you readily understand 
that if you mention high taxes to- 
morrow, you will have trouble with 
that board. The Civil Liberties Un- 
ion should be so sensitive to impair- 
ment of civil liberties from any di- 
rection that it would bristle ihstandy. 


It should at once deny the right of 
any governmental board to com- 
ment at all upon the legality of any 
person’s expression of opinion. 

It should, specifically, condemn 
the Labor Board when the latter 
says that an employer must not 
“disparage” labor unions. “To dis- 
parage” means to “speak lightly 
of.” The Civil Liberties Union has 
upheld the right of free thinkers to 
speak lightly of God, and it may 
properly be expected to uphold the 
same freedom for other human 
beings discussing less vital subjects. 

Despite an occasional lapse, how- 
ever, the thoughtful student of our 
democracy can find few pieces of 
work more worth doing than the 
work the Civil JJberties Union has 
undertaken for the past 20 years. 
If some quarrel with the way the 
Union does that work, it is because 
they feel it is too radical. Those 
persons should themselves enlist 
actively in the fight and thereby 
add their own more conservative 
element. It is a fact that criticism 
of the Union has come most fre- 
quently from extreme conservatives; 
it is a parallel fact that extreme 
conservatives have taken no share 
in defending the civil liberties. De- 
fended they must be, and if only 
the liberals and radicals will under- 
take that defense, it ill becomes the 
shirking conservatives to complain. 

Get out your copy of the Consti- 
tution and refresh your mind on 
your Bill of Rights. It is those brief 
paragraphs which keep us free men. 



How Good Is Hitler's IFord? 

Condensed from N. Y. Herald Tribune 

9 

ir s^TANDiNG IN Berlin’s Sports Palace on September 26th, Adolf 
Hitler gave a striking and solemn assurance to the world: 
“The Sudetenland is the last territorial demand I have to 
make in Europe.” 

Here are a few of Hitler’s more noteworthy declarations in recent 
years. They make their own comment on the value of his word. 

August^ 1933: “As long as I am Chancellor there will be no war, 
save in the event of an invasion of our territory from without.” 

January 30^ 1934 (before the Reichstag): “The German govern- 
ment is willing and determined to accept in its innermost souj, as 
well as external formulation, the pact of Locarno.” 

Mayy 1935 (interview with Edward Price Bell): 

Mr. Bell: “There are no territorial questions about which you 
would go to war?” 

Hitler: “None. We have renounced solemnly all such purposes. 

. . . The Germany of National Socialism will never dishonor itself 
and betray humanity by violating a pact it voluntarily signs.” 

On March 7, 1936, Hitler sent German troops into the Rhine- 
land’s neutralized zones and repudiated the Treaty of Locarno. 

May 21 y 1935 (before the Reichstag): “Germany has neither the 
wish nor the intention to mix in internal Austrian affairs, or annex 
Austria.” 

February J2y 1938 (Hitler to Chancellor Schuschnigg of Austria 
at Berchtesgaden) : “ What is all this nonsense about your independ-^ 
ence? Whether Austria is independent or not is not the question. 
There’s only one thing to discuss: Do you want the Anschluss 
brought about with bloodshed or without? Take your choice.” 

March 7, 1936 (before the Reichstag): “Czechoslovakia, like 
Poland, always followed the policy of representing their own na- 
tional interests. Germany does not desire to attack these states.” 

Of all Adolf Hitler’s forgotteh words, none are more arresting 
than two short sentences from the Reichstag speech of March 7, 
1936, when Hitler told a listening world: “After three years I be- 
lieve I can today regard the struggle for German equality as over. 
We have no territorial demands to make in Europe.” 

® 1938^ N. T. friSunt^ Jnc,y 2jo tF, fi N, T, C. 
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€l Flying cameramen are taking 333,000 snapshots which will be skill- 
fully pieced together into a gigantic portrait of the entire country 


The United States Gets Its Picture Taken 

Condensed from Current History 
Morris Markey 


T he United States is having 
its picture taken — full length 
and generous size. Our whole 
3,000,000 square miles from ocean 
to ocean are being photographed — 
the most gigantic mapping feat ever 
attempted by anyone, anywhere. 
Every day the sun shines, some 50 
planes shuttle monotonously 14,000 
feet above the country that is fit- 
ting for its portrait, while photog- 
raphers, whiffing oxygen in the thin 
air, work their marvelous cameras. 
Each plane takes hundreds of pic- 
tures a day — yet it will be years 
before the task is finished. 

But when that day comes there 
will exist not only the world’s most 
colossal map but a veritable por- 
trait of the country — every field 
and every house, every stream and 
every town and every lonesome val- 
ley. A ^15,000,000 portrait. That’s 
a lot of money but it’s much less 
than mapping would cost, done by 
any other way, and for many pur- 
poses it is much better. 

The aerial atlas idea was con- 
ceived by the Soil Conservation 
Service which had been finding out 
how useful accurate air photographs 
could be. A soil erosion .area may 


appear so suddenly, or a stream 
may change its course so rapidly, 
that completely up-to-date infor- 
mation must be always at hand. 
Plateaus and canyons inaccessible 
to the surveyor can be mapped 
quickly and cheaply from the air. 
The Navajo, Gila, and Rio Grande 
soil conservation project, for in- 
stance, was in danger of abandon- 
ment until it was found that the 
necessary data could be obtained 
by the flying cameramen. 

Major engineering projects such 
as the Boulder Dam and the TVA 
have found air photography indis- 
pensable. The Mississippi, Missouri 
and other rivers are air-photographed 
every year to show where new bars 
have formed, where erosion occurs, 
etc., in the interest of flood control. 

Work on the big map began in 
the western dust bowl. It is already 
complete for several states, and has 
many uses in addition to those of 
soil conservation. The Forest Serv- 
ice analyzes stands of timber in a 
way never possible before. Experts 
can tell from the light-and-shade 
values what types of trees the photo- 
graph shows. Most important of all 
at the moment, the AAA makes up 


(S) 1938^ Current History^ Inc,^ 6j Park Row, M 7 *. C. 
(Current History, Deeemier, 'jS) 
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from these maps its acreage quotas 
for regulated crops, and from them 
also checks the farmer’s compliance 
with his agreement, field by field. 

Eighteen commercial photography 
firms arc doing the work under the 
direction of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The job calls for flight pre- 
cision unheard of anywhere else. 
All day long the pilot must cling to 
a hair line — down and back, down 
and back on a 20-mile beat. It would 
drive Corrigan nutty. Lindbergh 
probably would have liked it. 

Taking oflF, pilot and photographer 
spend hif an hour or so checking 
wind direction, ground speed, drift 
and altitude. The camera, which 
points downward through the cabin 
floor, has a ground-glass screen 
marked ofF in squares. The photog- 
rapher picks out a building or a 
pond and watches its image cross 
the screen. If it crosses obliquely, 
then the wind is causing the ship to 
drift to the side. To correct this 
drift the pilot must “crab,” or, as a 
sailor would put it, point into the 
wind. When the degree of crab- 
bing has been determined and images 
flow across the screen in a straight 
line, the pilot sets his most impor- 
tant instrument, a solar compass. 

A small mirror is fixed to reflect 
the rays of the sun upon light-sensi- 
tive cells. Any deviation from a 
straight course, now, will veer the 
reflected beam away from the cells 
and an indicator will immediately 
show the pilot whether he has slipped 
to right or left. 


With stop watch in hand the pho- 
tographer times an image across the . 
screen. This tells him how 2 ften to 
shoot a picture. Under normal wind 
conditions and at an air speed of 
120 miles an hour, a picture is shot 
every 40 seconds. It’s all automatic, 
after the adjustments are set. 

Now the pilot goes to the starting 
point and begins his difficult, mo- 
notonous job — back and forth, 
back and forth until the day’s stint 
of pictures has been made. On each 
flight 200 negatives, 9x9, are ex- 
posed. The government specifies that 
they be shot to the scale of i inch to^ 
1666 feet, and this means that the 
plane must fly at an altitude of 
about 14,000 feet. 

The pictures seem made with 
wasteful profusion because the con- 
secutive prints overlap each other, 
shingle-wise, by about 60 percent 
and the parallel strips overlap each 
other by 50 percent. Only the cen- 
tral section of a picture is used, 
since that is the only part in true 
vertical projection; the edges are ^ 
distorted. 

In the laboratories a contact print 
is made from each negative. Now 
ensues the most meticulous under- 
taking in the whole process. An air- 
plane in flight bobs up and down 
with wind currents and cannot pos- 
sibly be held to an exact level. 
Therefore in one print an inch may 
represent 1700 feet, in another only 
feet. To correct this the map- 
pers measure known distances in 
the picture, such as railroad lines. 
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or stretches of highway. Then the 
print is rephotographed with very 
delicate adjustment of the enlarg- 
ing camera to bring it to the speci- 
fied scale. 

From this set of uniform-scale 
prints, the master mosaic is made. 
The central, useful portions of the 
corrected exposures are cut out — 
not in regular squares but along 
natural lines of the terrain; rivers, 
roads, railway lines, the edges of 
forest lands. They are fitted to- 
gether, jigsaw-puzzle style, and glued 
to a board. This master picture is 
' now photographed, greatly enlarged, 
so that one scjuare inch of map equals 
exactly ten acres of the earth’s sur- 
face. The result is a series of ‘pic- 
tures, each about two feet sejuare, 
each showing in fabulously clear de- 
tail about 5760 acres — nine square 
miles — of America. 

These final maps cost, delivered 
to the government, about ^35 each. 
The complete map of the country 
will require about 333,000 of them. 
And thus the first portrait of a na- 
tion ever accomplished will cost 
something like Ji 2,000,000 — and 
you may reckon another $3,000,000 
for duplicate prints, retakes and 
other incident^ costs. If surveyors 
and their field crews set out to pro- 
duce a map of similar detail and ac- 
curacy, the expense would run to 
astronomical figures. 

As each new area is photographed 
the finished prints are sent to Wash- 
ington — to the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Forest Service and the 


AAA. The AAA’s prints go out al- 
most immediately to the field. To a 
Virginia tobacco county, for exam- 
ple: Early in the year, AAA figures 
out how many acres of tobacco 
should be planted this season, and 
each state’s fair proportion. Vir- 
ginia headquarters in Richmond ap- 
portions that state’s quota among 
the tobacco counties. Each county 
association — a voluntary organi- 
zation of farmers who pay all its 
expenses — then apportions the 
county’s quota among the indi- 
vidual farms. 

The first step, naturally, is to 
find out the exact acreage of each 
farm and of each field. I'his can be 
done quickly from the air maps — 
a minute or so for a farm on which a 
surveyor would have to spend a 
day. Inspectors carry the maps out 
to the farms and check up on details 
of the farmer’s plan. From these re- 
ports the county association allots 
the acreage the farmer may plant in 
tobacco if he wishes to comply with 
the AAA plan and participate in the 
benefits — cash at the end of the 
season for staying within his limit 
and doing certain things to improve 
the soil. 

The air maps are used again by the 
inspectors who determine whether 
the farmer is fulfilling his agree- 
ment. People who don’t like the 
AAA call the flying cameramen ''Sky 
Snoops,” but Plotting acreage and 
administering crop control laws 
would be quite impossible without 
the air maps. 
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Other uses for the ultimate map 
are pointed out with enthusiasm in 
Washington: the plotting of new 
highways, new pipe lines, new elec- 
trie transmission lines; the location 
of new dams; new flood-control 
measures. 

These things are immensely im- 
portant. ... 

But on the other hand, a persist- 
ent notion keeps running through 
my head. I would give a lot to see 
the thing whole — to look, just for 
once, at the picture of a nation. I 
would like to see how my house 
looks, in its relation to America. 


Fd like to pick out Frank’s place in 
Montana, to gaze for a moment on 
that trout stream I know, so^deep 
in the hills. I would like to know 
how a certain meadow, where wild 
flowers grow with such extrava- 
gance, fits into the setting of half a 
continent. It can never happen, of 
course. They will never put all the 
parts together into one great piece, 
because it would be so ridiculously 
large, and all reasonable purposes 
are served by keeping the two-foot 
sheets in steel filing cabinets. 

Still, it would be a wonderful 
sight, and I’d like to look at it. 



C^NE AFTERNOON Mark Twain, who lost more than one hard-earned 
fortune by investing it in hairbrained schemes described to him in glit- 
tering terms, observed a tall, spare man, with kindly blue eyes and 
eager face, coming up the path with a strange contraption under his 
arm. Yes, it was an invention, and the man explained it to the humor- 
ist, who listened politely but said he had been burned too often. 

** But Fm not asking you to invest a fortune,*’ exclaimed the man. 
“You can have as large a share as you want for ^500.’’ Mark Twain 
shook his head; the invention didn’t make sense. The tall, stooped 
figure started away. 

“What did you say your name was?’’ the author called after him. 

“ Bell,’’ replied the inventor a little sadly, “Alexander Graham Bell.’’ 

— Vanimt <>r/rU in Tht Ckristian Seienet Monitor 


O/iR Arthur Conan Doyle once related a bantering conversation he 
had had with a ^lo-a-week actor who was in the cast of one of his plays. 
The young chap had laughingly suggested that the two agree to divide 
their incomes with each other for the rest of their lives, but naturally 
Sir Arthur had refused such a ridiculous offer. The $io-a-week youngster 
was Charlie Chaplin. — Tko CkristUn Scimte Monitor 



The Importance of Living 

Excerpts from the book by 
Lin Yutang 

Chinese author, editor and world traveler 


r WHAT FOLLOWS I am present- 
ing a view of life as the l^st and 
wisest Chinese minds have seen 
it.Life for most of us is not a heroic 
matter; it is an everyday business 
made up of eating and sleeping, of 
meeting and saying good-bye to 
friends, of reunions and farewell 
parties, of tears and laughter, of 
watering a potted flower and watch- 
ing one’s neighbor fall off his roof. 
The Chinese recognize this, and as 
a result have developed a light, an 
almost gay philosophy of livinig. 

The only problem assumed by 
Chinese philosophers to be of any 
importance is: now shall we enjoy 
life? Without seeking perfection- 
ism, or straining after the unattain- 
able, Chinese philosophers take 
poor, mortal human nature as it is, 
and ask simply how shall we organ- 
ize our life that we may work peace- 
• fully, endure nobly, and live happily? 

The world, I believe, has need of 
this wise and merry view of life. 
Modern man is far too serious, and 
hence the world is full of troubles. 

Tilit Art of Loafing 

C ULTURE IS essentially a product 
of leisure. From the Chinese 
point of view, the man who is wisely 
idle is the most cultured man. For 


there seems to be a contradiction 
between being busy and being wise. 
Those who are wise won’t be too 
busy, and those who are too busy 
can’t be wise. 

To the Chinese, the three great 
American vices seem to be efficien- 
cy, punctuality and the desire for 
success. They are the things that 
make Americans so unhappy and 
nervous. They steal from Ameri- 
cans their inalienable right of Joaf- 
ing, and cheat them of many an idle 
and beautiful afternoon. 

Besides the noble art of getting 
things done there is the noble art of 
leaving things undone. The wisdom 
of life consists in the elimination of 
nonessentials. On the whole, if one 
answers letters promptly, the result 
is about as bad or as good as if one 
had never answered them at all. If 
you keep most letters in your 
drawer for three months and then 
read them you realize what a waste 
of time it would have been to reply. 

The most characteristic American 
advertisement I ever saw was an 
engineering firm’s: “Nearly Right 
Is Not Enough.” For a Chinese, 
nearly right is good enough. We be- 
lieve that efficiency leaves us no 
leisure to enjoy ourselves; that it 
frays our nerves to try to get things 


** Tbt Importance ef Living** has held first place on the best-seller lists for seven out 
^ the twelve mant^ since its publication, ® and published at 
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done perfectly. An American editor 
worries his hair gray to see that no 
typographical errors appear in his 
magazine. The Chinese editor is 
wiser than that. He wants to leave 
his readers the supreme satisfaction 
of discovering a few mistakes for 
themselves. More than that, a Chi- 
nese magazine can begin printing 
serial fiction and forget about it 
halfway. In America it might bring 
the roof down on the editors, but in 
China it doesn't matter^ simply be- 
cause it doesn't matter. 

American engineers in building 
bridges calculate so exactly that the 
ends come together within a tenth 
of an inch. But when two Chinese 
begin to dig a tunnel from both 
sides of a mountain, both come out 
on the other side. The Chinese’s 
firm conviction is that it doesn’t 
matter so long as a tunnel is dug 
through, and if we have two instead 
of one, why, we have a double track 
to boot. 

The tempo of American life even- 
tually turns the human being into a 
clock. That is what makes life so 
hectic. A man who has to be punc- 
tually at a certain place at five 
o’clock has the whole afternoon 
from one to five ruined for him al- 
ready. Every American adult is ar- 
ranging his life on the pattern of 
the schoolboy — three o’clock for 
this, five o'clock for that, six-thirty 
for change of dress, six-fifty for en- 
tering the taxi and seven o’clock for 
emerging into a hotel room. It just 
makes life not worth living. 


And Americans have now come 
to such a sad state that they are 
booked up not only for the^follow- 
ing day, but even for the following 
month. An appointment three weeks 
ahead of time is a thing unknown in 
China. And when a Chinese receives 
an invitation card, happily he never 
has to say whether he is going to be 
present or not. He can merely write 
the word “know” on the card, 
which is a statement of fact that he 
knows of the invitation, and not a 
statement of intention. 

Sometimes thei% comes to me a 
beautiful vision of a millennium when 
Manhattan will go slow, and the 
American go-getter will become an 
Oriental loafer. Policemen will ex- 
change a word of greeting with you 
at the crossings; drivers will stop 
and accost each other and dispute 
the number of passirig wild geese in 
the sky. Lunch counters will be 
abolished, and people will have 
learned the art of killing a whole 
afternoon in some cafe. A glass of 
orange juice will last half an hour, 
and people will sip wine rather than 
gulp it. 

It is too bad this kind of mil- 
lennium in Manhattan will never 
be realized. There might be so 
many more perfect idle afternoons. 

The Immortal Stream 

T he Chinese family ideal is 
backed by the view of life which 
I may call the “stream-of-life” 
theory, which makes immortality 
almost visible and touchable. Every 
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grandfather seeing his grandchild 
going to school feels that truly he is 
living over again in the life of the 
child. His own life is nothing but a 
section of the great family stream 
of life flowing on forever. 

The result of such a conception 
of life is that one gets a lengthened 
outlook on everything, for life is no 
longer regarded as beginning and 
ending with that of the individual. 
Success takes on a different com- 
plexion. The Chinese ideal of life is 
to live so as not to be a shame to 
one’s ancestors and to have sons of 
whom one need not be ashamed. 

In my efforts to compare Eastern 
and Western life, I have found no 
difference so sharp as in the matter 
of attitude toward old age. "1 am 
still continually shocked by the 
Western attitude. I heard an old 
lady remark that she had had sev- 
eral grandchildren, but “it was the 
first one that burtJ* Even with the 
knowledge that Americans hate to 
be thought of as old, one still doesn’t 
quite expect to have it put that 
way. In China the 51st birthday is 
•an occasion of great rejoicing; the 
6 1st and 71st are progressively hap- 
pier and grander; while a man able 
to celebrate his 8ist birthday is 
looked upon as one specially fa- 
vored by the gods. 

WkyNot Enjoy Life? 

A ny good practical philosophy 
^ must recognize the importance 
of the stomach. How a Chinese 
spirit glows over a goo$i feast! The 


/S’ 

Chinese rely upon instinct and in- 
stinct tells them that when the 
stomach is right, everything is 
right. Hence they have no prudery 
about eating with ^sto. As for so- 
called table manners, I feel sure that 
the Western child gets his first initia- 
tion into the sorrows of life when his 
mother forbids him to smack his 
lips. Such is human psychology that 
if we don’t express our joy we soon 
cease to feel it even, and then fol- 
lows melancholia. W’hy do Ameri- 
cans look so miserable and re- 
spectable at meals? They ought to 
imitate the French and make a sheer 
animal grunt like “Ummm!’’ after 
tasting a well-cooked cutlet. What 
shame is there in enjoying one’s 
food, in having a normal, healthy 
appetite? The Chinese have bad 
table manners, but great enjoy- 
ment of a feast. 

There is even a philosophy about 
lolling in chairs. People sit in chairs 
in order to be comfortable; there- 
fore the more comfortable a man 
arranges himself in an armchair in a 
friend’s drawing room, the greater 
respect he is showing his host. After 
all, to make oneself at home and 
look restful is only to help one’s 
host in the difficult art of hospital- 
ity. How many hostesses have 
feared for a party in which the guests 
are not willing to loosen up and just 
be themselves! I have always helped 
my hosts and hostesses by putting 
a leg up on top of a tea table or 
whatever happened to be the near- 
est object. 
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The Problem of Happiness 

A fter all^ human happiness is 
^ sensuous happiness and philos- 
ophy should re-establish our con- 
fidence in this fine receptive organ 
which we call the body, with its 
senses of taste and smell, of color, 
motion and touch. Let us take 
ourselves as we are. 

It will at once be brought up 
against this view that it lacks a 
sense of social responsibility, and 
teaches one merely to enjoy one- 
self. Those who use this argument 
know not the gentleness of temper 
of the true lover of life. Love of one*s 
fellow men should not be a matter 
of intellectual conviction. It should 
be a direct feeling, springing natu- 
rally from a healthy soul living in 
touch with Nature. No man who 
loves the trees truly can be cruel to 
animals or to his fellow men. Na- 
ture is a grand sanatorium. The si- 
lent and majestic trees and rocks 
have healing properties for the am- 
bitions of the flesh and diseases of 
the soul — egocentricity, spiritual 
halitosis, bonditis, couponitis, man- 
agitis (the desire to manage others), 
spitefulness, hatred, social exhibi- 
tionism, general muddle-headedness 
and all forms of moral distemper. 
In a perfectly healthy spirit, kind- 
ness is the natural thing. 

A,re You Always Right? 

I THINK OF the Spirit of Reason- 
ableness as the highest ideal of 
human culture. No one can be per- 


fect; he can only aim at being a 
likable, reasonable being. We can- 
not imagine perfect husbands and 
wives who never quarrel; we can 
only conceive of reasonable hus- 
bands and wives who quarrel rea- 
sonably and then patch up reason- 
ably. The logical man is always 
self-righteous and therefore inhu- 
man and therefore wrong, while the 
reasonable man suspects that per- 
haps he is wrong and is therefore 
always right. The genial thinker is 
one who, after proceeding doggedly 
to prove a proposition by long- 
winded arguments, suddenly ar- 
rives at intuition, and by a flash of 
common sense annihilates his argu- 
ments and admits he is wrong. 

Confucius’ grandson, Tsesse, au- 
thor of The Golden Mean^ taught 
the life of sweet reasonableness, the 
Doctrine of the Half and Half. 
Tsesse’s philosophy is shown in the 
ideal of a man living in half-fame 
and semi-obscurity; not so poor that 
he cannot pay his rent, and not so 
rich that he doesn’t have to work; 
who plays the piano, but only well 
enough for his intimate friends to 
hear, and chiefly to please himself; 
who collects, but just enough to 
load his mantelpiece; who learns' a 
lot but does not become a specialist. 
This “half and half’’ way of living, 
between futile busy-ness and com- 
plete flight from responsibilities, 
makes possible a joy and love of 
life. 

I am for individualism and for 
amateurism in all fields. I like ama- 
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teur philosophers, amateur poets, 
amateur photographers, amateur 
magicians. I get as much pleasure 
out of listening to a friend playing 
a sonatina in an indifferent manner 
as out of listening to a first-class 
professional concert. Art should be 
an overflow of physical and mental 
energy, free and unhampered and 
existing for its own sake. It is both 
creation and recreation. Of the two 
ideas, I think art as recreation or 
sheer play of the human spirit is 
more important. The spirit of true 
art can become general and perme- 
ate society only when a lot of peo- 
ple are enjoying art as a pastime, 
without any hope of achieving im- 
mortality. I would rather have all 
bank presidents and economic' ex- 
perts able to make their own Christ- 
mas cards, however ridiculous the 
attempt may be, than to have only 
a few artists who work at art as a 
profession. 

The individual human mind is 
charming in its forgetfulness, its 
irrationality and inconsistencies. 
Imagine a world in which no king 
abdicates his throne for love, no 
man changes his mind and every- 
one proceeds to carry out with logi- 


cal precision a career he mapped 
out for himself at the age of ten — 
all the excitement of li^ would be 
gone. There would be no literature 
because there would be no human 
weakness, no upsetting passion and, 
worst of all, no surprises. Human 
fallibility is the very essence of the 
color of life. If we were all perfectly 
rational we would degenerate into 
automatons, the human mind serv- 
ing merely to register certain im- 
pulses as unfailingly as a gas meter. 

Above all, I do not bdieve that 
any civilization can be called com- 
plete until it has made a conscious 
return to simplicity. The wisdom of 
life consists in the elimination of 
nonessentials, and of finding con- 
tentment in those things closest to 
us — the enjoyment of the home, of 
everyday living, and of Nature. I 
am sure that amidst the hustle and 
bustle of American life there is a 
great deal of wistfulness, of the 
driving desire to be on a plot of 
grass under tall beautiful trees and 
jusi do nothing. Although the Amer- 
ican may be ashamed of the word 
''loafing,” it is at such moments 
that his soul utters, "Life is 
beautiful.” 




WOMAN with her hair combed up always looks as 
if she were ^ing some place, either to the opera or the 
shower bath — depending on the woman. 

— Orson Welles in Vogue 



The most terrible flood tragedy ever 
inflicted upon an American city 


The Great Galveston Storm 

Condensed from The North American Review 
Edwin Muller 


T here had never been such 
fine surf bathing on Galveston 
Beach as there was that first 
hot week in September, 1900. Great 
rolling combers swept in from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Although the ba- 
rometer was falling and storm warn- 
ings were out, Galveston — built 
on a mile-wide sand bar, its highest 
point only nine feet above the sea 
— was not worried. There was hardly 
a breath of wind, and scientists had 
assured the city that the long, gen- 
tle slope of the sea floor would pro- 
tect it from storm and flood. 

Galveston was a comfortably pros- 
perous town in 1900. It had had a 
lusty and swashbuckling past — the 
rendezvous of Jean Lafitte and his 
pirates; the scene of wars and revo- 
lutions under five different flags. 
But now the town’s life was busi- 
ness. With 38,000 inhabitants, it 
was the fastest growing port on the 
Atlantic or Gulf seaboard, export- 
ing each year increasing millions of 
dollars’ worth of cotton and grain. 

On Friday of that week the surf 
became too dangerous for bathing; 
the massive ground swells were now 
crashing in at express-train speed. 
Saturday, September 8th, the city 

4S 


awoke to find half a gale blowing. 
But there seemed no danger — the 
wind was from the north, the side 
of the mainland and the shallow 
bay. 

As the day went on the wind in- 
creased relentlessly, and with it 
came a driving rain. Water piled up 
against the wharves on the north 
side of the island and inexplicably 
it was rising on the Gulf side as 
well, where the residence section 
spread down to the beaches. As the 
water crept up, slowly at first, past 
the highest flood marks, people in 
increasing numbers besieged the 
local Weather Bureau. Its chief, 
Isaac M. Cline, and his assistants, 
who had been on duty all night, 
were gray with anxiety: a West 
Indian hurricane of the most dan- 
gerous kind was headed straight fof 
Galveston. Those living on the Gulf 
side were advised to abandon their 
houses and seek the highest ground 
and the strongest buildings. There 
was much worse to come. 

A whistling sound could be heard 
now above the deep vibrating hum 
of the wind. The rain cut like a 
knife. People hurrying through the 
streets with their hastily gathered 
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possessions had to shout to make 
themselves understood. The Tre- 
mont, Galveston’s largest hotel, 
was crowded with frightened refu- 
gees. Water was already in the lower 
streets, houses had begun to go, and 
the big Bathing Pavilion was break- 
ing to pieces under 2o-foot waves. 

By three in the afternoon, the 
lower streets were swift-flowing 
streams where men struggled waist- 
deep, leading mules bearing their 
wives and children. The explosive 
sound of windows smashing in punc- 
tuated the deep, drumlike roll of 
the great wind. The water supply 
failed. Then the electric light plant 
went. Although night was still far 
oflF the city was almost dark jn the 
driving rain. 

The crowd hi;|^dled in the Tre- 
mont lobby saw and felt the walls 
vibrate. Every few minutes an 
announcement was made of the 
depth of rising water outside. With 
each announcement hysteria grew. 
At last water came through the 
door, spread in a widening pool over 
the lobby floor. The crowd fought 
its way up the stairs, filled the mez- 
zanine, praying and moaning. 

No one could escape from the 
city. The mainland was two miles 
away, across an inferno of wild water 
in which no boat could live. All four 
bridges were down. Men, women 
and children crouched in their homes, 
staying close to the walls because 
that was the safest place if the roof 
fell. Houses were collapsing, people 
dying. No one knew \^en his turn 


would come. And still the wind 
blew on and on. 

Then, about eight o’clock, quite 
suddenly, the wind stopped. Men 
looked at each other and thanked 
God — but not those who under- 
stood hurricanes, with their calm 
center inside the whirling periphery. 

Within the hour the wind began 
again — from the southeast now, 
and wilder than before. The Weather 
Bureau recorded 84 miles an hour 
— then the instrument blew away. 
It was estimated later that the 
wind reached 120 miles an hour. It 
struck with the concussion of a 
great explosion. Uprooted trees 
were driven through the walls of 
houses. Solid masses of salt water 
were blown across the island, chok- 
ing those who were still outdoors 
fighting their way to shelter. 

No sound could be heard above 
the great noise of the wind. A man, 
looking out a window, saw a large 
house collapse across the street. He 
saw the timbers rend, the roof and 
walls come smashing down. But he 
heard only the wind. 

Now the waters covered every 
foot of the island. Floating wreck- 
age battered against the walls of 
houses. Slate shingles blown ofiF the 
roofs filled the air like clouds of 
feathers. Bodies were found later 
with the tops of the heads cut cleanly 
oflF by them. 

In the grim struggle with death, 
primal instincts were laid bare. 
Some battled for their lives with 
the brutal selfishness of animals. 
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fighting each other for preferred 
places on the floating wreckage, 
kicking off those who tried to climb 
on. Others risked their lives to 
make rescues. 

As the Catholic Orphan Asylum 
began to cave in, each of the Sisters 
roped eight infants to herself, then 
said a prayer and launched out on 
the current. A few were saved but 
more were found dead after the 
storm, still tied together. 

Mr. Cline of the Weather Bu- 
reau stuck to his post until late in 
the day, then struggled home to 
find his family. They were in a solid 
house in a comparatively safe local- 
ity. Finding them secure, he made 
frequent sorties from his front porch 
out into the swift current to bring 
in refugees. Eventually 50 were 
gathered under his roof. 

Battered by the waves and heavy 
wreckage, quite suddenly the house 
collapsed; 32 persons were killed, 
including Cline’s wife. He managed 
to drag his two young children onto 
some timbers. For two hours they 
clung on, with only churning water 
around them. He thought they had 
been carried out to sea; but at last 
the raft grounded. Struggling from 
one pile of wreckage to another, he 
got the children to higher ground. 

The next day he wrote a report 
to the Washington Weather Bureau 
that is a classic in the annals of the 
service — a calm, scientific account 
of the storm, discussing its causes 
and suggesting measures of protec- 
tion against its recurrence. 


Death and destruction rose to a 
final crescendo in the dark hours 
before midnight. Those who had fled 
their homes had collected in the 
churches and schools. Now many of 
these went down, crushing scores at 
a time. A hospital with 100 patients 
collapsed and only eight survived. 

Soon after midnight the wind 
slackened. The water went down 
and in a few hours only scattered 
pools remained. 

At dawn the survivors crept out 
of doors. The streets were almost 
impassable massek of wreckage. 
Here and there arms and legs stuck 
out at grotesque angles. Scores of 
coffins had been washed up from 
the graveyards and their contents 
tumbled out with the rest. Over 
everything was ^ layer of slime 
inches deep. 

In the lower districts practically 
all the houses had gone. Half of 
the city was destroyed. The ships 
in the harbor had been driven up 
on dry land, one so far that even- 
tually a canal had to be dug to get 
it afloat again. One sixth of the 
population had perished. In the * 
early morning light, half-crazed peo- 
ple wandered around, screaming; 
others sat quietly in the slime and 
wreckage, laughing to themselves. 
Soifie who had held up bravely 
thiy>ugh the night collapsed now 
thdt the strain was over. 

But soon the disciplined habits 
of civilization asserted themselves. 
A meeting was called, committees 
set up, and plans organized to send 
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boats to the mainland for help and 
to start burying the dead. 

After the storm, the weather 
cleared. Besides the estimated 6000 
human corpses there were more than 
that number of carcasses of horses 
and cattle. Under the beating tropi- 
cal sun, the stench was incredible. 
Billions of flies settled down and 
buzzards clouded the sky. Pesti- 
lence seemed inevitable. 

Again panic gripped Galveston. 
Plans for decent burial were aban- 
doned. The corpses were loaded onto 
barges and towed out to sea. Groups 
went through the streets dragging 
bodies from the wreckage, lassoing 
them as they floated in the shallow 
pools. No one could stand the work 
long. The burial parties were filled 
with liquor, and men stood over 
them with rifles forcing them to 
work. At the waterfront, hysterical 
crowds searching for lost relatives 
had to be restrained by force. Many 
of the bodies cast into the sea washed 
back to shore. Then it was decided 
to pile the bodies where they were 
found and burn them. All were 
treated alike, whether longshoremen 
or prominent citizens. 

Looting began the day after the 
storm. Several men were found with 
pockets bulging with human fingers 
— the corpses were too swollen for 
the rings to come ofF. Martial law 
was quickly declared. When a looter 
was found at work there was no 
trial; he was promptly shot. 

Those were grim wc^ks. Men 
worked day and night — not look- 


ing ahead, just striving desperately 
to keep up with things that must be 
done at once. Help poured in from 
every part of the country — food 
and tents and medical supplies. But 
most of the work had to be done by 
the men and women of Galveston. 

Then came the question of the 
future. To some the task of recon- 
struction seemed hopeless. They 
advised that the survivors abandon 
their sand bar and start life anew 
on the mainland. But, in its first 
edition after the flood, the Galveston 
News carried the banner: “Galves- 
ton Shall Rise Again.” The citizens 
set themselves a ten-year program 
of hard work and self-denial. They 
adopted the commission form of 
government — the first American 
city to do so — and began to re- 
build. 

Galveston today is again pros- 
perous and comfortable. The great 
Sea Wall, costing over jli, 000,000, 
runs for seven and a half miles along 
the Gulf, 17 feet above the tide. It 
has had its test. In 1915 there was 
another hurricane, almost as violent 
as that of 1900. This time only 12 
lives were* lost and the property 
damage was comparatively small. 

The grade of half the city has 
been raised by sand sucked up from 
the Gulf — in some places to 19 
feet above sea level. Galveston’s 
population is up to 59,000; its ex- 
ports and imports have doubled. 
It is a good, average American com- 
munity — safe from a recurrence of 
its historic tragedy. 



f^The nine leading causes ot death — 
and what we can do about them 


A Call to Life 

Condensed from Hygeia 
William R. P, Emerson^ M.D, 

Author of **The Diagnosis of Health*' 

D eath from old age is so infre- venting death is extremely simple. 

I quent as to be almost a Everyone knows that presenting 
medical phenomenon. Usu- oneself to a doctor for an annual 
ally, the life processes collapse pre- overhauling is the best insurance 
maturely under the weight of pre- against physical disaster. But how 
ven table disease. True, human life few act upon this Knowledge! In a 
on the average has been prolonged large group of well-to-do men, I re- 
20 years during the past century, cently found that 20 percent had 
but that record is due almost en- never had a complete physical ex- 
tirely to the reduction of infant and amination, and 42 percent had had 
child mortality. After 35, life has none for five years. Failure to have 
not been extended a single year in frequent physical check-ups, begin- 
the last two generations. Between ning with childhood, is reckless 
50 and 70, life expectancy is not so neglect. 

great as it was a century ago, de- By detecting the first signs of de- 
spite the brilliant achievements of terioration in our organs these peri- 
medicine and surgery. What sinister odic examinations can forestall 
forces, then, are threatening our death. If, for example, a urinalysis 
lives with premature extinction? shows too much sugar, the doctor 
More important, what can we do to may suspect that the patient is suf- 
checkthem? fering from diabetes. Diet often* 

The nine principal causes of controls this condition; in advanced 
death in the United States are, in cases, insulin enables the patient 
order: heart disease, cancer, apoplexy, to live out his full span of active 
pneumonia, accidents, nephritis useful years. If the urine reveals an 
(kidney trouble), tuberculosis, dia- excess of albumen and red blood 
betes and appendicitis. The strik- cells, the kidneys are not function- 
ing fact is that death from all these ing eflPectively. The physician may 
diseases can be delayed five to 20 also uncover focal infection of ton- 
years, and in some cases prevented sils, sinuses and teeth — potent 
entirdy ! causes of heart trouble and arthritis. 

The first positive step in circum- Early tissue changes in tuberculosis 

> 1938^ American Medical Assn,^ S 35 Dearborn Chicago^ III, 

52 December^ *38) 
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and cancer can be positively de- 
% tected by X ray, thus paving the 
way for treatment which can de- 
feat premature death. 

Deaths from heart failure are 
nearly triple those from any other 
cause. And if we include apoplexy 

— shock resulting from the explo- 
sion of terminal arteries in the brain 

— the number of deaths from cir- 
culatory diseases equals that of all 
the others! Yet this slaughter can 
be: stopped if two great evils preva- 
lent in modern life can be obliterated 

— habitual overfatigue and chronic 
^ overeating. As we increase both the 

pace and the freight of our lives, 
toxic substances are formed in the 
body. To eliminate these poisdhs, 
an extra load of blood must be 
picked up by the heart and arteries. 
Blood pressure shoots up, the whole 
machine is wracked unceasingly, 
until at last heart failure or apo- 
plexy claims another victim. 

Overfatigue and the resulting 
high blood pressure are remedied 
by a program of skillfully managed 
j-est. Even a short period of com- 
plete nervous and physical relaxa- 
tion before meals produces a marked 
decrease in this symptom. In 78 
cases among policyholders and em- 
ployes of the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, blood pressures were re- 
duced from 15 to 25 percent by a 
program of rest before meals, plus 
a judicious diet. 

Too much food not only lessens 
our efficiency, but poisons us with 
the toxins of incomplete digestion. 


We store fat in great slabs over the 
hips and abdomen; the fatter we 
get, the heavier the load that is 
placed upon heart, arteries and kid- 
neys. Death moves a pace nearer; 
after the age of 35, mortality in- 
creases one percent for every pound 
of overweight! If you are over- 
weight now, reduce your food in- 
take sufficiently to lose one pound 
a week until you are standard for 
your height, build, and age. Sensible 
reducing is the best possible life 
assurance. 

Within the past few years, serums 
have been developed that are so 
efficient for certain types of pneu- 
monia that mortality from this 
cause has markedly decreased. But 
it is of the utmost importance that 
diagnosis of the type of pneumonia 
be made within the first two or three 
days. Fortunately the diagnosis is 
comparatively simple. Pneumonia 
is usually ushered in by a chill and 
a rapid climb in temperature. There 
is a cough and blood-streaked spu- 
tum, and the face is flushed. From a 
laboratory analysis of this sputum, 
the type of pneumonia can be de- 
termined and the proper serum 
administered. 

Thirty years ago tuberculosis, 
then called the "great white plague,” 
ranked first in the causes of death. 
Now it ranks seventh, and prom- 
ises to drop still lower. Its cure, ac- 
cording to Dr. Edward L. Trudeau, 
founder of the modern treatment 
for tuberculosis, is to "open the 
window, go to bed, and keep your 
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nerve." Though the fight against 
this plague has resulted in an out- 
standing medical triumph, tubercu- 
losis is still a killer, especially of 
youth. Every boy and girl should 
be taught to be open-air-minded, 
and should be protected from over- 
strain in work or play. If an adoles- 
cent is underweight, there is always 
a serious cause. By the tuberculin 
test, the X ray, and sputum exami- 
nations, physicians can spot tuber- 
culosis early and effect a cure. 

Appendicitis, ninth on the list of 
killers, is usually preceded by mild 
attacks of indigestion, with sharp 
abdominal pain. If these symptoms 
are present, cathartics should be 
avoided; dosing oneself with a 
physic may lead to a ruptured ap- 
pendix and peritonitis, often fatal. 
If you have recurring attacks of low 
abdominal pain without apparent 
cause, you should suspect that your 
appendix is affected; proqipt sur- 
gical intervention is the only cer- 
tain remedy. 

There is no cure for cancer in its 
late stages. Our safeguard is in its 
early diagnosis and removal — one 
more reason for a complete physical 
examination yearly. Do not pro- 
crastinate until you show a marked 
loss of weight, or a prominent growth. 
Regard with suspicion all surface 
lesions and nodular growths, or any 
protracted constipation or gastric 
disturbance. Reporting these to 
your doctor may be the clue he 
needs for prompt detection of early 
cancer. Surgery, X ray and radium 


are the only recognized agents in 
the control of cancer; do not be foded 
by quacks who tell you otherwise. 

That leaves only accidents, fifth 
greatest killer of all. And it has 
been demonstrated repeatedly that 
accidents — in the home, in the 
factory, and on the highway — can 
be prevented by simple care, cour- 
tesy and foresight. 

And there you have the nine big 
reasons why we may expect to 
die younger than if we had lived a 
century ago. The tragedy is not 
that these causes of death are un- 
avoidable; it is our indifference to 
them. VVe all want to enjoy good 
health and live out our natural 
span. But what, in the name of 
folly, are we actually doing? 

We are spending ^500,000,000 
yearly for patent medicines that do 
more harm than good — more than 
is paid for the services of all doctors 
put together. We consult our physi- 
cian only when sick — sometimes 
too late for any hope of cure. And 
we have become victims of an arti- 
ficial mode of life that disregards^ 
the very fundamentals of health. " 

To prolong our lives and to 
maintain buoyant health while do- 
ing so, we must undertake a double 
program. For the young, we must 
extend a technique of infant care 
that has already prolonged life by 
ten years. We must weigh and 
measure growing boys and girls 
every month, and investigate causes 
which send them below standard. 
For adult life, we must continue these 
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physical examinations every year 
to prevent disease, and maintain a 
daily program of regular living that 
assures the essentials of health — 
open air, proper foods in amounts 
sufEcient to maintain correct weight. 


regular exercise and the preven- 
tion of overfatigue. 

Death’s challenge is perennial, 
sharp. Our program to defeat it is 
simple and effective. And the re- 
ward? Life itself! 


^ Various polls indicate a trend toward 
a middle-of-the-road policy 

Public Opinion Today 

Condensed from Banking 
George Gallup 

Director, American Institute of Public Opinion 


D uring the past few years the 
I American Institute of Pub- 
^ lie Opinion has conducted 
scores of surveys touching on the 
public’s attitude toward business. 
These scientific samplings sounded 
the opinions of thousands of people 
in all walks of life, from the wealthy 
investor to the poorest workman on 
the W.P.A. The results indicate 
clearly that business and business 
men are regaining public favor. 

Early in the depression, when 
men were losing their jobs and 
homes, business leadership was 
serioudy questioned. The feeling 
grew that the people had been sold 
down the river by the captains of 
Enance and industry. The revela- 


tion of inside deals and stock jug- 
glery placed a heavy onus on Wall 
Street and the bankers. 

As a result, the country turned 
from business leaders and rode 
along with political reformers who 
promised correction of abuses that 
business had failed to correct. 

Institute surveys detected the 
beginning of a change in this senti- 
ment in 1937, when the sitdown 
strikes then flourishing were found 
to be highly unpopular with the 
great masses — even with many 
union members. A survey of public 
sentiment at the time of the Gen- 
eral Motors sitdown strike, for ex- 
ample, showed a majority sym- 
pathizing with the company. 


® Amertean Bankirt Assn.^ 22 E, 40 St.^ N. T. C. 
(Banking, Nootmker, ’jB) 
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The basic reason why business 
seems now to be coming back into 
popular favor is that the trend of 
public opinion is toward middle-of- 
the-road policies in national affairs. 
In recent surveys of public opinion 
on how to help bring about recov- 
ery, there is a growing sentiment 
for removing many restrictions on 
business. Only four years ago, on 
the contrary, “regulation” of busi- 
ness was the popular watchword. 
With a few exceptions, the extreme 
types of reform have passed the 
heyday of popularity. In spite of 
President Roosevelt’s personal pres- 
tige with the voters, one significant 
survey found that 66 percent of the 
voters want his administration to 
become more conservative. 

But there will be no going back 
to the “good old days” before 
1929. The President was mistaken 
when he attempted to define con- 
servatives as those who want to 
“return to the kind of government 
we had in the twenties.” Many of 
the reforms which the New Deal 
has imposed on business are heartily 
approved by conservatives them- 
selves. Surveys have repeatedly 
found that voters who classify 
themselves as conservatives and 
who vote for. conservative candi- 
dates, favor the present social se- 
curity laws almost as much as do 
the liberals. Both conservatives and 
liberals approve the principle of 
government responsibility for the 
destitute unemployed. Almost half 
of the voters who label themselves 


conservative favor the new wage- 
hour legislation, for which many 
Republican Congressmen voted. 

More than 60 percent of investors 
themselves approve of federal regu- 
lation of the stock exchanges, and 
the general public shares the same 
view. The regulation of utility 
holding companies is favored by 86 
percent of voters who have an opin- 
ion on the subject, and Secretary 
Hull’s reciprocal treaties are ap- 
proved by more than seven voters 
in every ten. The guaranteeing' of 
bank deposits by the F.D.I.C. is 
accepted by a large majority of 
voters. 

But there are other reforms which 
have caused an unfavorable public 
reaction. Among voters who have 
an opinion, surveys show a 2-to-i 
majority favoring reduction of the 
undistributed profits tax, and revi- 
sion of the Labor Act. Labor’s right 
to band together into unions for 
collective bargaining is approved 2 
to I, but 7 out of 10 favor federal 
regulation of unions, and an even 
greater majority (86 percent) think 
unions should be required to in- 
corporate. Also, the conservative 
type of labor leader is definitely 
preferred to the militant type. 
Asked which labor leader they liked 
better. Green or Lewis, voters 
throughout the country decided 2 
to 1 for Green. 

Despite crosscurrents of opinion, 
what the public seeks, by and large, 
is the center path between ultra- 
liberalism and ultra-conservatism. 



A unique statewide orchestra promotes music 
appreciation and community fellowship 
in scores of small towns 

V ^rmont Symphony 

Condensed from Survey Graphic 
Earl P, Hanson 


W HEN a symphony orchestra^ 
organized without federal 
aid or a millionaire’s back- 
ing, wins enthusiastic support from 
rural audiences in the very strong- 
hold of Yankee conservatism — and 
furthermore does its work with such 
skill that leading musicians endorse 
it and Metropolitan Opera stars are 
glad to appear with it as soloists 
— then something unique is hap- 
pening in American life. 

The Vermont Symphony Orches- 
tra, now in its fourth year, is the 
first and only rural symphonic en- 
semble in the United States. Of its 
6o players, 40 are amateurs, drawn 
from all walks of life. They live in 
all parts of Vermont and play in all 
parts. Twice a week they have to 
travel in their own cars as much as 
• 50 miles to practice. William Skeeles, 
a paperhanger in Rutland, plays 
the tuba. Paul Bourdon, who plays 
bass, is a young lawyer of Wood- 
stock, Vermont. L. R. Ellis, a jeweler, 
and Frank de Pasquale, a shipping 
clerk, play the clarinet. 

Cyril O’Brien, the first trumpet, 
is a mail carrier in Burlington. The 
second trombone, Joseph SefiF, car- 
ries the mail in Rutland. Each walks 


his 17 miles, rain or shine, before 
going to rehearsals. Albert Flagg, 
bass, is a surveyor; Fred Keighley, 
trombone, is a barber. There are 18 
women in the orchestra — house- 
wives, teachers, stenographers. 

The first credit for the orchestra 
is due to a young musician named 
Alan Carter, a student of music 
since the age of six, and an experi- 
enced conductor, who had organ- 
ized in 1923 the now well-known 
Cremona quartet. In 1934 Carter 
found himself in Vermont, his health 
run down, harassed by financial and 
other worries over his quartet. 

Falling in love with the quiet 
charm of Vermont, he determined 
to stay in the state and organize a 
state symphony orchestra. His en- 
thusiasm inspired a group of ac- 

J iuaintances, and a corporation was 
ormed to take charge. An advising 
board of directors is made up of 16 
profi^ional people — musicians, doc- 
tors, financiers, artists, writers, law- 
yers. Its secretary is Dr. Clarence 
Ball, one of Vermont’s leading sur- 
geons and a national authority on 
cancer. People like Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, the novelist, David Parsons, 
sculptor, and Samuel Ogden, poli- 
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tician and maker of wrought-iron 
hardware, comprise the rest of the 
board. Financial support of the or- 
chestra, however, comes from the 
moderate admissions paid to its 
concerts. 

When Carter started the Ver- 
mont Symphony Orchestra, he tack- 
led what most experts would have 
called an impossible job. The whole 
State of Vermont has a population 
about the size of Rochester, New 
York. Rochester has a good sym- 
phony orchestra — it has the con- 
centration of population and wealth 
to support one. Vermont is a rural 
state. Not a single one of its cities 
has the population, the wealth, the 
mental attitude that veteran sym- 
phony men consider essential. Car- 
ter started a movement that by 
now entails the staggering total of 
some 20,000 man-miles of travel for 
every concert. 

The orchestra plays in commu- 
nity halls, churches, farmers’ granges, 
or whatever is available. A caval- 
cade of cars, loaded with the musi- 
cians and all their paraphernalia, 
descends on one small Vermont 
town after another. Recently Carter 
invited me to a concert in the peace- 
ful town of Manchester. There was 
a traveling carnival in town that 
day. The concert hall in this case 
proved to be the race track of the 
fairground near the carnival. When 
we arrived in the afternoon, various 
members of the orchestra were scur- 
rying like ants, erecting a platform 
on wooden horses, placing chairs, 


sweeping the grandstand, distribut- 
ing cushions, pasting numbers on 
the benches of the reserved sections. 

It was a sweltering day. Plavers 
arrived in cars from all parts or the 
state, dripping with perspiration. 
At last enough had arrived to start 
rehearsing; a dozen players had to 
miss that last rehearsal; they had 
jobs that did not permit them to 
take the day off. 

Symphony-playing calls for per- 
haps the ultimate refinement in 
teamwork. The amateur musician 
is apt to look at his own score and 
be entranced by the* tones of his 
own fiddle, but the professional player 
in an orchestra submerges his own 
individuality in that of the group. 
The amateur has feelings that mustn’t 
be hurt lest he quit, the professional 
takes it as part of his job to be bul- 
lied in a completely impersonal 
manner. Carter’s ingenious plan of 
having some 20 professionals among 
his amateurs gives the latter a chance 
to absorb the professional spirit. At 
the same time it injects a solid core 
of professional workmanship into 
the inevitable looseness of amateur • 
enthusiasm. 

Watching the conductor during 
rehearsal, I could understand his 
astonishing success in welding that 
group of enthusiasts into one musi- 
cal unit. While wrestling with sec- 
tions of the platform and arranging 
chairs. Carter had been amiable. 
But he became the complete marti- 
net the minute he had the baton in 
his hands. 
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Unrelentingly he put the perspir- 
ing musicians through this passage 
or that; he jumped up and down; 
he shouted snatches of the melody 
at them. Working himself up to a 
pitch, he instilled what he character- 
istically calls “that umpff” in his 
orchestra, demanding that they not 
only play in a professional manner 
but that they also sit and look like 
professionals — never afraid to give 
them hell, though always careful to 
direct the hell at entire sections, lest 
temperamental individuals feel sin- 
gled out and go home in a dudgeon. 

^ During the rehearsal, faint strains 
of the carnival's steam calliope could 
be heard whenever the orchestra 
didn’t drown them out. Somebody 
went over to ask the manager to 
shut off the calliope after 8:30 that 
evening. He said: “I get 10 cents, 
you get $ 2 ; I think we’ll keep going.” 

He did keep going, but that eve- 
ning Carter made his audience forget 
musical competition. Incidentally 
the carnival manager was wrong 
about the $2. The orchestra, trying 
to popularize good music, charges 
*$2 only for the flossiest box seats; 
general admission is 50 cents. Next 
year Carter plans to send buses 
around to collect the farm children 
who have never heard good music 
in their lives, and bring them to 
concerts for entirely nominal fees. 

That night in Manchester, the 
grandstand was packed by an audi- 
ence composed of dowagers and 
farmers, summer visitors and na- 
tives, rich and poor, white and 


black. There were many who had 
never listened to symphonic music 
before. But when the concert was 
over, hundreds of beaming people 
flocked from the grandstand to 
shake the hand of the conductor. 

This was the race track of the 
fairground, where farmers were wont 
to watch the trotting horses, drink 
sodapop, and listen to the town 
band. And here were 60 musicians 
who looked, acted, and played like 
professionals, but who were home 
town folks just the same, adding 
Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Bach, 
and Schumann to the music of rural 
America. 

In all the crowd, none was 
more enthusiastic than Maestro 
Artur Bodanzky, chief director 
of the Metropolitan Opera’s or- 
chestra, who had drifted over from 
his home in Dorset to see what was 
going on. Bodanzky had heard bet- 
ter symphonic music; he had heard 
much that was worse; he had heard 
little that was more significant. 

The praise of a hard-shell Ver- 
mont farmer who had come to town 
to visit the carnival was even more 
reassuring. He had blundered to the 
orchestra’s entertainment on the 
race track by mistake, but stayed 
in the spirit of trying anything 
once. After the concert he talked to 
me, his face shining. “By gum,” he 
said, “that beats a movie all hol- 
low. Those fellows can come back 
here any time they want.” 

From the first, Carter recognized 
the impossibility of getting all his 
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players together regularly for re- 
hearsals; he holds the semiweekly 
rehearsals in two sections — one in 
Rutland and one in Burlington; 
only occasionally can the whole en- 
semble rehearse together. 

Skeptical Vermonters said that 
the arrangement would doom the 
whole venture. Rutland and Bur- 
lington had never been known to 
work together on anything before. 
In the early days the members of 
the Rutland section would hardly 
talk to members of the Burlington 
section, and the playing was often 
marred by one group trying to out- 
do the other. 

Carter's success in welding a 
finished, craftsmanlike ensemble in 
the face of such obstacles is re- 
markable. 

Furthermore, he is building for 
permanence. To supply trained 
talent he has started three training 
orchestras, which not only feed 
musicians into the Symphony, but 
also do much to foster music ap- 
preciation in their home towns. 

The training orchestra in Bur- 
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lington is composed of 50 children, 
whom Carter directs once a week. 
Already two boys and two girls 
have graduated from that orchestra 
into the major ensemble. In filont- 
pelier 40 amateur players have been 
organized. Carter visits the city 
once a month, while the group 
practices and performs regularly 
under the baton of Mrs. Frances 
Bailey, wife of Vermont's commis- 
sioner of education. That group has 
already graduated seven members 
into the main orchestra. Three other 
members have come from the Com- 
munity Orchestra in Springfield. • 
There is a widespread notion 
that only those whose ears and 
senses have been trained can enjoy 
symphonic music. Carter has abol- 
ished in Vermont the popular fancy 
that “classical music" is something 
highbrow, and not of the common 
people. And he has shown something 
even more important — that far 
from being merely a matter of en- 
joyment, good music can be the 
source of new community enthusi- 
asm and fellowship. 



C An Arab folk tale relates that Pestilence once met a caravan upon the 
desert-way to Bagdad. “Why," asked the Arab chief, “must you hasten to 
Bagdad?** 

“To take 5000 lives," Pestilence replied. 

Upon the way back from the City of the Caliphs, Pestilence and the 
caravan met again. “You deceived me,’* the chief said angrily. “Instead of 
5000 lives, you took 50,000!" 

“Nay," said Pestilence. “Five thousand and not one more. It was Fear 
who killed the rest." — Maurice Duhemel, fFt Art Not AJreii (Penn) 



^ Robert Maynard Hutchins — a Bio-Brevity 

Young Aian In a Hurry Backwards 

From The American Mercury 
J. P. McEvoy 


B ob Hutchins, the "Boy Pres- 
ident” of the University of 
* Chicago, will be 40 next year. 
He is, he will confess with a wry 
smile, pretty tired after ten years of 
that "Boy President” stuff. "And 
publicity too,” he adds, "even 
though I am assured it helps raise 
funds for the University and spreads 
abroad my peculiar convictions about 
education.” The night he was await- 
ing the birth of his second daugh- 
ter, he purred to the pursuing re- 
porters, "Gentlemen, believe it. or 
not, this is not a publicity stunt.^^ 
But Robert Maynard Hutchins 
is too dynamic in action and too or- 
namental in repose to escape the 
photographers, while the reporters 
who come to sip at the spring of his 
wisdom remain to dunk in the sauce 
of his wit. As the youthful Dean of 
•Yale Law School he looked more 
like the strapping stroke of the Yale 
crew, but his pronouncement on 
athletics then was: "I think vigor- 
ous physical exercise is an excellent 
thing — for other people.” Today 
— t^, trim and handsome, he holds 
with that hero who confessed: 
"The secret of my abundant health 
is that whenever the impulse to 
exercise comes over me, I lie down 
until it passes away.” 


Hutchins was born in Brooklyn 
and started in the public schools 
there. Later he moved to Oberlin, 
Ohio, with his father, a Presby- 
terian minister, who was a Pro- 
fessor of Homiletics — "and if you 
know what that is, you know more 
than the professors know,” drawls 
Hutchins, as he wraps his long legs 
into an interesting design and con- 
tinues: "Oberlin Prep, Oberlin Col- 
lege, into the Army — they loaned 
me to the Italians who returned me 
two years later with a war cross 
which IVe lost — then Yale, where 
I supported myself by organizing a 
cooperative tutoring bureau. At 22 
I persuaded Yale to give me a de- 
gree and Miss Maude Phelps Mc- 
Veigh, a gifted young sculptress, to 
marry me.” 

A year of teaching and Hutchins 
went back to Yale to study law, 
started teaching it the day after he 
graduated — in two years was made 
Dean of the Law School, and two 
years later, at the incredible age of 
30, was formally inaugurated the 
fifth President of the University of 
Chicago. 

It wasn't long before he drove 
through the "Chicago Educational 
Plan.” He shook up the whole Uni- 
versity, eliminated required class 


© Amtritan Mtrewy^ /»f., 570 Lfxington Ave.^ N, T. C. 
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attendance and course credits, 
stopped treating college students as 
children to be coaxed or coerced. 
“I'hc purpose of education is not to 
settle your minds or fill you with 
unnecessary information or right- 
eous dogma, or reform you, amuse 
you, teach you a trade, or give you 
social prestige. You come to college 
to learn to think — think straight 
if possible, but to think, always for 
yourselves — to learn to read, dis- 
cuss, and understand — and to do 
this the old disciplines are needed 
— Grammar, Rhetoric, I-ogic and 
Mathematics — but don’t let that 
scare you — for these are only the 
arts of Reading, Writing and 
Reckoning.” 

On his first day teaching law at 
Yale, Hutchins walked into class 
and asked the students if they had 
seen the assignment for the day. 
“Yes,” they answered. “Any ques- 
tions.^” No questions. Hutchins rose 
and dismissed the class. On the fol- 
lowing day the same procedure. 
“Any questions?” “No.” “Class 
dismissed.” By the third day the 
students realized that Hutchins was 
working on the novel assumption 
that if the students read the mate- 
rial assigned to them and had no 
questions to ask they had under- 
stood the material and had no need 
of further instruction. After that 
there were plenty of questions, but 
they had to be good ones. 

The students, except for those 
who attend his classes, rarely see 
President Hutchins, although his 


house is on the campus. His manner 
with them collectively is sardonic. 
Individually he hails them with 
friendly disdain. 

Hutchins is as direct as a child — 
and twice as frank. About one well- 
known and highly hostile member 
of his official family he is reported 
to have said: “He’s crazy, abso- 
lutely crazy! I’d fire him in a min- 
ute but I’m afraid if he goes some- 
where else they’ll find he is a genius.” 

His opponents call him “a d4n- 
gerous young man in a hurry back- 
wards,” because of his emphasis on 
the importance of Aristotle and 
Aquinas in the modern curriculum. 
Last year Westbrook Pegler visited 
the honors class in the history of 
ideas, conducted jointly by Presi- 
dent Hutchins and Mortimer J. 
Adler. Hutchins finished off two 
hours of cerebral pyrotechnics with 
this: “Metaphysics then, as the 
highest science, ordered the thought 
of the Greek world as theology or- 
dered that of the Middle Ages. One 
or the other must be called upon to 
order the thought of modern times.’’ 
Then he turned to Pegler. 

“Do you go along with what 
we’ve been discussing this evening, 
Mr. Pegler?” 

“I don’t know,” muttered Peg- 
ler. “I fell oflF the sled at the first 
turn.” 

Hutchins complains that- the 
popular ideal of education in Amer- 
ica “has been a seat for evdry child. 
But what,” he asks, “happened to 
the child’s head while his spine was 



being supported?" And he answers 
that the schools try to protect chil- 
dren frohi mental effort, that they 
no longer make them think, that 
they’ve substituted merely dull 
work for hard work, and are incul- 
cating assorted fragments of infor- 
mation and dead ideas embalmed 
in textbooks. “They have piled up 
unrelated courses designed not to 
develop minds but to prepare for 
making money in anything from 
beauty culture to bond selling. The 
shifting of responsibility for every- 
thing else to the schools can end 
only with the elimination of educa- 
tion itself from the curriculum.” 

Hutchins would combine the last 
two years of high school and the 
first two years of college, devote 
these four years to general educa- 
tion and the training of the ^- 
tellect, by-pass all technical and 
vocational students into special in- 


stitutions, and send to the Univer. 
sity only the cream of the rest. 

Hutchins’ absorption with classi- 
cal education hasn’t prevented his 
being an efficient administrator of 
a $125,000,000 institution. During 
the depression he refused to cut 
faculty salaries, but cut the ad- 
ministrative staff instead, includ- 
ing himself. He has reduced 80 
separate budgets to 12, has ex- 
panded the building program, 
revitalized the teaching staff and 
the student body, and has made 
a number of distinguished ap- 
pointments to the faculty — the 
most recent, ex-President Benes of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Hutchins’ own statement of ac- 
complishment was reprinted in 
Yale’s Daily News from Chicago’s 
Maroon: “Compared with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Yale is a boys’ 
finishing school.” 
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An actual Reno divorce will be a feature of the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition. During Nevada Week, Reno is expected to move 
lock, stock and barrel to Treasure Island, so that one of the Reno judges 
may hold court and hand down an Exposition decree to some glamorous 
member of the colony. . — San Frandaco CtU^BnUiUn 


€l O ther means having failed, a blowtorch is being used to remove 
the lipsticky kisses that happy divorcees plant on the Reno court- 
• house stone pillars in the first flush of freedom. Nnasweek 

41 Sign in front of a clergyman's bouse in Stdem^ New Hampshire^ a Yankee 
Gretna Green: We marry you in your car. Please turn off the motor. 

— NcalC/Hara 



C Japan wants our money to help her conquer 
China — but not our commerce afterwards 


Japan’*s JVar and America'^s Trade 

i 

Condensed from Foreign Affairs 
Nathaniel Peffer 

Author of “The White Man's Dilemma/' “Must We Fight in Ana?** 


O NE ARGUMENT about pOSsi- 
I bilitiesin the Far East, em- 
ployed quietly by Japan, is 
tending to reconcile Western opin- 
ion to the prospect of China’s ab- 
sorption into the Japanese political 
and economic system. 

Briefly the argument is this: Japa- 
nese victory over China will actually 
be of material advantage to the 
West, for Japanese control of China 
will mean the more speedy develop- 
ment of China’s resources. True, 
the West would participate in the 
ensuing profits at one remove. But 
the profits to be shared will be 
greater than any conceivable with- 
out the help of Japanese "Maw and 
order.” True, also, American, Brit- 
ish and other Western enterprises 
ivill be evicted from China as they 
have been from Manchukuo, and 
foreign interests will henceforth have 
to use Japanese concerns as inter- 
mediaries. Yet through Japan the 
West would sell more to China than 
it does now and would be able to 
invest more capital in China than 
it does now. 

For Japan is efficient and tech- 
nologically advanced, whereas China 
is not. Japan can ensure stable 


government in China; the Chinese 
cannot. Under Japanese control the 
great Chinese market, long a myth, 
will become a reality. Open Door 
or no Open Door, without industri- 
alization the Chinese market will 
remain meager. With the industri-^ 
alization possible only under Japa- 
nese tutelage, the purchasing power 
of 400,ocx>,ooo Chinese can be ex- 
panded and the world will find the 
commercial outlet it so sorely needs. 
Western individuals and firms now 
established in China will suffer, of 
course. But to British and Ameri- 
can industry as a whole, and to 
British and American factory work- 
ers, it matters little whether prod- 
ucts are sold to China directly, or 
indirectly through Japanese firms. ^ 
This argument is being presented 
plausibly by the unofficial Japanese 
representatives who are seeking to 
get credits in London and New 
York — the credits without which 
Japan cannot capitalize on victory 
if she wins, and without which she 
even may not win. If influx tial 
groups in these cities should be 
induced to furnish credits to Japan 
they will do so largely ' because 
they find the argument tempting. 


© Council on Foreign Matiom^ Inc.^ 4$ 
{Foreign AJairs^ October^ 'JiO 
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One point in all this must be 
cleaned at the outset. From the day 
China signs a treaty of submission 
(if she does), the C^>en Door will 
become a historical vestige. Dis- 
criminatory tariff schedules, cus- 
toms regulations,import and export 
rulings vrill be imposed. Credit will 
be niggardly for Chinese who con- 
tinue to buy from Europeans or 
Americans. Freight cars with for- 
eign shipments will be mysteriously 
misdirected or lost. Foreign ship- 
ments in customs houses will be 
mysteriously damaged or will be 
found subject to heavy penalties. 

' Foreign factories will be unceas- 
ingly inspected and penalized. The 
past clearly indicates this. Japa- 
nese rule in Manchukuo has now 
lasted seven years. An American 
business man may be found there 
by diligent search; but he usually 
proves a transitory phenomenon. 
The same holds true for Korea. 

The non-Japanese world will be 
excluded in the same way from 
China if Japan secures political 
power there. The loss would be far 
•mm negligible. China’s foreign trade 
has increased steadily in the last 
generation. From 1912, the year 
after the founding of the republic, 
to 1930, when war and world de- 
pression introduced abnormal fac- 
tors, it has increased more than two 
and a half times. In the same period 
American exports to China rose 
from one percent of the total Amer- 
ican export to more than three per- 
cent, with the result that the United 


States became the largest single 
exporter to China. 

Steps already taken by Japan in 
China indicate clearly her desire 
for exclusive domination of that 
country. The so-called Federal Re- 
serve Bank established in Peiping 
attaches the currency of North 
China to the yen, so that while it 
is possible to buy foreign exchange 
in countries other than Japan, it is 
not feasible to do so. More impor- 
tant are two gigantic holding com- 
panies, half their capital subscribed 
by the government, one for North 
China, the other for Central China. 
The North China Development Com- 
pany has been granted the manage- 
ment of telegraphs, telephones, elec- 
tric power, gas works, water works 
and transportation. Subsidiary com- 
panies have monopolies of wool, 
tobacco, coal, iron and oil, to the 
exclusion of foreign companies that 
formerly operated. 

Advocates of the theory that 
Japanese tutelage will open China 
to Western trade make loose gen- 
eralizations about the wealth that 
will flow thence when, for example. 
North China is brought within the 
system of industrial production, 
her resources unlocked to the world, 
her inhabitants given a higher stand- 
ard of living and the means to 
satisfy it. 

But what is it that Japan wants 
from North China? Raw materials 
mainly: iron, coal, salt, and above 
all cotton, in order to emancipate 
herself from dependence on the 
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American supply. North China’s 
role is that of reservoir of raw 
materials. Its population will re- 
main predominantly a peasant popu- 
lation. Only such light industries 
will be established as can produce 
certain simple goods for local con- 
sumption more cheaply than they 
can be produced in Japan. There 
will be no industries that can com- 
pete with Japan’s.* In short, Japan 
will be the manufactory, North 
China the source of supply of raw 
materials. What, then, is offered to 
Western trading interests? What 
machinery will they sell, how many 
automobiles and typewriters and 
radios? Without a balanced indus- 
trialization and the earning power 
that goes with industrialization, 
what will the inhabitants use to pay 
for imported articles? Peasants live 
at subsistence level. 

China is to be ** coordinated” in 
the authoritarian sense, primarily 
for Japan’s military power, and 
then to assure Japanese self-suffi- 
ciency. Exchange, production and 
trade will be rationed. Europe has 
already shown us what free enter- 


*See The Reader’s Digest, September, '38, 

page 61, ’’Japan’s Vampire Policy,” for a state- 
ment of the Japanese razing of 6ow Chinese in- 
dustrial plants in the Shanghai district alone. 


prisemay expect under such a system. 

Western countries will have no 
place in China under Japanese con- 
trol. China — colony, protectorate 
or “independent” ally of Japan 
after the fashion of Manchukuo — 
will not be quite closed to Western 
enterprise. A little trade may steal 
through the interstices left by Ja- 
pan’s own deficiencies in raw mate- 
rials. A certain amount of steel will 
be sold for, say, the railways that 
Japan builds either to export cer- 
tain natural resources or to satisfy 
strategic necessities^Japan may per- 
mit the sale of capital goods which 
she herself is not yet able to produce 
and which she thinks China must 
have right away. Other countries 
may be called on to supply what 
the Japanese regime requires to 
attain its own ends. But no more. 

Western countries could expect 
much more than this in normal 
course if China were to remain in- 
dependent, even though her in- 
dependent development might not 
be so spectacular as in the first few 
years of Japanese domination. For 
Western countries to provide credits • 
to Japan in the belief that Japan 
will act as their pioneer traveling 
salesman in Eastern Asia is to 
underwrite their own undoing. 


QO. leam/rom history that we lemm nothing from history, 
— Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel 


_ „ ^ race will be that it will men- 

tually die oj civilization, — Ralph Walio Emerson 



“j^/ Only Had the Money!'*'* 

Condensed from Your Life 
Kathleen Norris 

Author of numerous best sellers 


O NCE I KNEW a woman whose 
I favorite dream was of what 
she would do for others if 
she only had money. 

She herself was comfortably though 
modestly supported for every one 
of her 8o years; first by her father, 
then by two successive husbands. 
I say “comfortably,” but she did 
not think so. “Oh, it maddens me,” 

^ she used to say, “ to be tied down to 
eternal dishes and dusting, when, 
if I only had a little money I could 
do so much. I’d love to open a 
garden club for lonely old women, 
have them live there amid flowers 
and sunshine, serve them tasty 
little meals — for I would have two 
good maids. . . .” Or she’d voice 
the wish to gather up a few tired 
shop girls and take them off into 
the mountains for a long holiday, 
or some other generous deed. 

. I was a young girl when I knew 
this woman who was praised by so 
many for her “big heart.” My life 
was filled with difficulty and strain, 
and in almost every phase of it she 
could have helped without spend- 
ing any money at all. 

We were six orphans whose ages 
ranged from six to 21 ; the aunt who 
lived with us was very frail, some- 
times in bed for weeks at a time. 
Three of the children were in school; 


my own job in a hardware store 
required me to work from 8:30 to 
5:30. My neighbor, who often came 
in to sit with my aunt, pitied us 
warmly, but not once in those hard 
years did I come home to find that 
she had darned a stocking or dusted 
the living-room furniture. 

Her sister, struggling with a 
family of small children, lived across 
the Bay. “If I only had money,” 
my neighbor told my aunt over and 
over again, “ I’d buy Bessie a lovely 
house and provide her with serv- 
ants.” But she never went over and 
tied on an apron and sent Bessie off 
for a blessed day of rest. 

The simple truth is that while 
poverty may be hard and humiliat- 
ing to ourselves, it does not restrict 
what we can do for others. We can 
give gloriously, generously, inex- 
haustibly, without ever opening our 
purses. 

I know an elderly woman who 
lives on $60 a iQonth, but her mea- 
ger means haven’t prevented her 
from going every day for ten years 
to a neighbor’s house to help care 
for a bedridden and trying old man. 

She gets him into a chair, makes 
his bed, cleans his room, setdes him 
with broks and cards, and goes her 
way. Just what this means to his 
overworked daughter, nobody but 


® tbtBM Syndicati, Ine,, 24^ W* 43 < 5 /., N, T. C, 
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the God of good neighbors and the 
daughter’s grateful heart knows. 

Another woman gathers up neigh- 
borhood children on hot summer 
mornings, collects 15 cents for each 
one, and carries them off to the 
beach for the day. She brings each 
a big sandwich, pays their carfare, 
and gives each one five cents for a 
chocolate bar or cone. If some grate- 


ful mother adds a dollar or two once 
a season then they all patronize the 
concessions. Otherwise they wade, 
dig, picnic and have happiness enough 
that way. This costs my friend only 
her own carfare. It isn’t as expen- 
sive as a movie. 

The greatest gift in the world, to 
those around us, is the gift of lov^ 
and love doesn’t cost money. v 


♦ 


Extra-Curricular 


F or a premium ranging from 50 
cents for freshmen to 35 cents for 
seniors, the Students’ Protective Insur- 
ance Company, formed last year by 
students of Providence College, Rhode 
Island, sells “exam insurance.” The 
company provides each policyholder 
with a special syllabus of “ hot tips” on 
a course; if the student fails to make a 
passing grade it pays the additional 
examination fees to the college: for 
the first try, I5 each for the next two. 
The plan » being adopted by students 
at Boston College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Princeton, and the University of 
California. 


S tudents of Denver University have 
evolved a new method of earning 
money for their college expenses: party 
driving. “Party drivers” guarantee 
sohtr driving for other students on 


parties. Of late, police starting to arrest 
drivers of cars filled with shouting, 
singing students have been checked by 
the explanation: “I’m a party driver.” 


I AST May, 20-year old Stanley Fiese 
^ of St. Ambrose College, Daven- 
port, Iowa, got the idea of organizing 
collegiate hitchhikers; spent the sum- 
mer thumbing his way around, enlisting • 
members. By autumn he had distriU 
uted 25 charters, covering 500 members 
of Registered Collegiate Thumbers. 
For a 50-cent fee, members receive an 
R.C.T. emblem as a roadside high-sign^ 
and a certified identification cai^ b(:aE- 
ing on the reverse a legal waiver 
releasing from liability in case of 
cident any motorist kind enough 3 
offer a lift. Thumber Fiese plans to 
enlist 800 more colleges. — rtW 




Charlie Chaplin 

Quoted by Beverley Nichols in **The Star-Spangled Manner** 


HEN I WAS at school in London*s 
Wfiast End, there was only one 
time of year when we had a treat: at 
Christmas we were given an orange and 
a packet of sweets. For months ahead 
I dreamed of my Christmas present. 
1 decided exactly what 1 would do with 
it. I would keep the orange and sweets 
under my jersey, held up by my belt, 
and I would make them last as long as 
I possibly could. 

First I would eat a little of the orange 

¥ ;el; that would last several days. 

hen I would eat the orange itself, a 
section at a time, so as to spread '"me 


orange over a fortnight. Then I would 
begin on the sweets. I decided I would 
have one a day, sucking a little in the 
morning, a little in the afternoon, and 
the last bit at night. 1 should never 
crunch it up — that would have been 
gross extravagance. 

But 1 never had any sweets or any 
orange. On the day before Christmas 
1 was in disgrace: 1 was so excited that 
1 forgot to make my bed. Most of the 
boys thought it rather funny, but two 
of them knew the tragedy 1 was going 
through. They each gave me a sweet. I 
made those two sweets last a fortnight. 

(Doubleday, Doran) 


James JVeldon Johnson 
From **The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man’* 


O ne day near the end of my second 
term at school, the principal 
c^ne-into our room and said: wish 

all of the white scholars to stand for a 
moment.” I rose with the others. My 
teacher looked at me and said: **You 
sit down for the present, and rise with 
the others.** I did not quite understand 
her, and she repeated, in a softer tone. 

I sat down dazed. When the others 
were asked to rise, I did not know it. 
School was dismiss^, and I went out in 
a kind of stupor. A few white boys 
jeered: ”Oh, you*re a nigger, too.’* I 
beard some black children say: ”We 
knew he was colored.” 

Hurrying home, I rushed up to my 
little room, shut the door and went 
quickly to the looking glass. For an 


instant I was afraid to look, then I 
looked long and earnestly. I saw the 
ivory whiteness of my skin, the liquid 
darkness of my eyes, the glossiness of 
my dark hair. Finally 1 rushed down- 
stairs to my mother. “ Mother, tell me, 
am 1 a nigger?” 

Tears came into my mother’s eyes. 
I looked at her critically for the first 
time. I had thought of her as the most 
beautiful woman in the world; now I 
could see that her skin was almost 
brown, that her hair was not so soft as 
mine. ‘‘You are as good as anybody,” 
she said. ”If anyone calls you a nigger, 
don’t notice them.” 

"But mother,” I asked, "am I 
white? Arc you white?” 

She answered tremblingly: "No.” 

(Knopf) 
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4L The ^tory of Emmeline Pankhurst's fight 
for woman suffrage 

Gentle Amazon 

Condensed from The Washington Post 
Donald Culross Peattie 

Author of “Singing in the VA^lderness,** “A Prairie Grove/* etc. 

"Vjt ENGLAND considered her a pub- experience. And her marriage in 
In lie enemy, and tried to keep 1879 to Dr. Richard Pankhurst, a 
Jl^ her in prison; America read liberal politician who believed in 
of her antics and laughed. But women’s rights, forged this resent- 
Emmeline Pankhurst, the militant ment into a weapon of steel. And 
martyr who fought the now-forgot- she found plenty to tesent. 
ten fight for Woman SufiFrage in In the workhouse of which Mrs. 
the 1900’s, was neither dangerous Pankhurst became one of the gov- 
nor ridiculous. She was, instead, a erning board, old women had to 
cultivated lady, completely femi- sit on backless benches; pregnant 
nine, frail in body and sensitive in girls were kept at hard labor till 
spirit, a widow with four children the hour of cnildbirth; little girls, 
and the slenderest of incomes. But without underclothes and coughing 
she was consecrated to the passion- with bronchitis, spent long winter 
ate belief that her sex, if given the hours on their knees scrubbing cold 
franchise, could right the injustices, stone corridors. Mrs. Pankhurst 
cruelties and squalor that she saw found women teachers were paid 
all around her. less than men, though they taught 

For 40 years women in Victorian more classes. Women elected to 
England had been campaigning municipal governing boards to deal ' 
earnestly for the vote. As a young with women’s afiFairs were ousted 
woman Emmeline Goulden had felt from office by men judges. Legally 
instinctively the justice of their the English woman was an infant; 
alignments. Her own parents, though she might hope for chivalry and 
professed liberals, were bewilder- protection, but never for justice 
ingly partial to her brothers. Her and independence. Wherever Mrs. 
education counted for little in con- Pankhurst turned in protest, she 
trast with theirs. She had to make meft the scornful opposition of al- 
the hom&attractive to them — no def*men, clergymen, statesmen. The 
special thought was given to her established order was sacred; to 
comfort. Her resentment against wish to change it was either senti- 
this Victorian code grew with her mental or treasonable and irreli- 

® ^ Wathinpon Pott, fFashinpon, D. C. 
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gious. For more than 25 years she 
and her followers worked strenu- 
ously to break down by argument 
the walls of prejudice. 

Then, according to tradition, 
Arthur Balfour advised Emmeline 
Pankhurst to “kick up a row.*’ 
From that day, men who had never 
heard of woman suffrage read daily 
in the papers of “suffragette out- 
rages.’’ Window-smashing and ar- 
son were common news. Church 
ceremonies were interrupted, royalty 
“insulted,’’ and the sanctity of 
British sport was despoiled. 

She had found the Englishman’s 
vulnerable spot; he hates scenes 
and sensationalism. Women treated 
him to nothing else. Their price for 
calling off the rumpus was the vo6e. 

It was Mrs. Pankhurst’s own 
daughter, Christabel, who an- 
nounced in 1905, “1 shall sleep in 
prison tonight,’’ and set out with 
Annie Kenney, a mill hand, to 
heckle Sir Edward Grey, a Govern- 
ment candidate in Manchester. 
When Annie Kenney asked him 
what the government proposed to 
do on woman suffrage, he refused 
to answer. Christabel arose and 
put the same question. The hall 
went into an uproar. The girls 
were punched in the face, ki<£ed, 
and thrown down the steps of the 
hall, bleeding. When they arose 
and tried to speak, they were 
arrested and jailed. 

From that time on no candidate 
was allowed to pussyfoot the burn- 
ing issue. Women followed Winston 
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Churchill around from meeting to 
meeting, heckling him unmerci- 
fully. Lloyd George told his listen- 
ers, when women questioned him, 
to “pay no attention to the mewing 
of those cats.’’ 

Another Pankhurst daughter, 
Sylvia, and Annie Kenney gathered 
up the women of London’s slums 
and marched to Caxton Hall, where 
Mrs. Pankhurst made her first 
great speech. Stirred by her simple 
and poignant eloquence, the women 
advanced on the gates of Parlia- 
ment and were thrust back by police 
ordered to prevent their being 
heard. 

From that moment broke out the 
militant campaign. Fashionable 
young Emily Davidson placed a 
bomb in the cellar of Lloyd George’s 
unfinished house. A young woman 
art student slashed the Sargent por- 
trait of Henry James in the National 
Gallery; tom^ in Westminster Abbey 
were defaced. Acid was poured in 
mailboxes; women with hammers 
smashed the plate glass in stores on 
Regent and Bond Streets. Outside 
Dartmoor prison where Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, seized as the instigator of the 
violence, languished in jail, women 
sympathizers set fire to the forests. 
On “Black Friday’’ when the women 
again marched to Parliament they 
were ridden down by mounted po- 
lice, kicked and beaten. Two were 
slugged and kicked to death; others 
chained themselves to the palings 
so that they could not be dragged 
away. Clergymen and Oxford and 
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Gunbridge undetg^uates and dons 
railed at them while the police beat 
them. 

In prison, suffragettes fared no 
better. Mrs. Panidmrst invented 
the hunger strike and, following her 
example, hundreds of girls tmder- 
went the tortures of forcible feeding 
by the stomach tube. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst escaped by threatening to bash 
the doctor’s head with a toilet ewer. 
Other women were overpowered and 
given forcible bowel feeding. When 
the Parliament members on the 
Government benches heard of this 
they roared with sadistic joy. 

With every fresh arrest of the 
Pankhursts, thousands of converts 
flocked to the cause. When in a 
fashionable congregation the prayer 
was read for the ministers of state, 
two women got up and chanted, 
"God save Emmeline Pankhurst.” 
Before vergers could hurl them out, 
a pious Christian male had smashed 
one of the women on the nose. 

Asquith and McKenna, coming 
out to play golf at Balmoral Castle, 
found the flags removed, and signs 
demanding votes for women in their 
places. At Epsom on Derby Day, 
Emily Davidson dashed out in front 
of the royal box, seized the King’s 
horse by the bridle, and was crushed 
to death by the animal’s fall. 

To break the telling effect of the 
hunger strike, the Government 
passed th^. "Cat-and-Mouse Act’’ 
— under which prostrate strikers 
were released until they were well 
enough to be rejailed and tor- 


tured again. Detectives watched 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s home after she 
was thus let out, and repe^edly 
dragged her back to jail, fainting 
and protesting. Girls impersonating 
her often got themselves arrested, 
while she escaped by a back door to 
address a meeting. Once when de- 
tectives tried to drag her from the 
platform, they found it protected 
by barbed wire which the women 
had hidden in a screen of flowers. 
Athletic young women swung Indian 
dubs in answer to truncheons. 

The attention of* the King was 
sought in petition after petition, 
none of which got further than 
the Home Secretary’s wastebasket. 
When, finally, Mrs. Pankhurst an- 
nounced that she would carry a pe- 
tition to Buckingham Palace per- 
sonally, one of the largest police 
forces ever assembled in London 
barred her from the gate. The Home 
Secretary, next day, insisted that it 
would be improper for him to for- 
ward a petition from a woman who 
had been jailed with common crim- 
inals. 

Once, when the King and Queen • 
were attending the theater, three 
women, locking themsdves in an- 
other box, ddivered a ten-minute 
harangue through megaphones on 
forcible feeding and dubbings, be- 
fore police could drag them away. 

A debutante, on being presented to 
the King, cried, "For God’s sake, 
your majesty, stop forcible feeding!’’ 

Inside Parliament there was up- 
roar. Member after member was 
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converted, either by the sincerity 
or the suffering of the suffragettes. 
By 1913 the Government was on 
the run; it could not, even with 
regiments of police, protect cabinet 
ministers, royalty or property from 
unarmed women. 

The suffragettes’ coffers were filled 
by wealthy sympathizers. Influen- 
tial people got them out of prison. 
Great barristers began to defend 
them. The movement had always 
been fashionable, and was con- 
stantly attracting society girls, col- 
lege girls, young art students. Some 
made it a condition with their ad- 
mirers that they too should join the 
fight. The angry mobs that were 
daily worsting the police now had 
as many men as women in thefin. 

And then, with victory almost 
in their grasp, Mrs. Pankhurst 
called off the whole campaign, or- 
dered women everywhere to drop 
even the demand for the ballot. 
For England had entered the World 
War and she believed that women 
should devote all their energy to 
winning it. 

Probably it was the selfless de- 
votion of women in the death strug- 
gle that won men’s ultimate ad- 
miration. All over the world women 
were getting the vote, even in 
Russia. In 1917 victory came 
easily. Lloyd George, Asquith and 
others rushed to be on the winning 
side; Parliament acquiesced. In 
February, 1918, the Royal Assent 
was granted, and all British women 
over 30 could vote. A^few years 


rs 

later the “Flapper Vote” extended 
the ballot to girls not actually 
minors. 

Strangely enough, victory did 
not bring happiness' to Emmeline 
Pankhurst. Now that the struggle 
was won, her purpose in life had 
died. Her personal life had been 
sad. The death of her husband 
ended an almost ideal marriage. A 
son died. Her daughters quarreled 
bitterly over policy. She was old 
and broken. After making several 
unsuccessful efforts to repair her 
personal fortunes, Emmeline Pank- 
hurst, once the great radical, agreed, 
in 1928, to stand on a conservative 
ticket in London’s East End. 

In the heart of her district she 
took a tenement room. All her life 
she had fought for others against 
squalor, crowding, misery; now she 
was their victim. Old memories 
crowded around her. She would 
rouse women to one more great 
battle. . . . 

Her daughter, summoned by 
friends, found her dying. On June 
14th her valiant spirit passed over. 

Today her statue, like Oliver 
Cromweirs, stands where the Houses 
of Parliament can see it. But better 
than that is the memory, still 
cherished by those who knew her, 
of her passionate, mournful voice, 
and especially of her eyes — those 
marvelous level eyes that had 
flashed such scorn updfrthe hypo- 
critical and cowardly, and gazed in 
such compassion upon the sorrows 
of the world. 



Dictators ^ and the Pursuit of Happiness 

G)ndensed from Redbook Magazine 
Vincent Sbeean 

Famous foreign correspondent; author of ** Personal History," etc. 

+ 

O N March 12th of this year, mass singing and excursions, patri- 
when millions of Austrians otic devotions of all sorts rapidly 
were suddenly informed capture the children’s imagina- 
that they had been ** restored” to tions, as has been shown with 
the German Reich, the sudden complete success in both Italy and 
change from democratic govern- Germany. These young people do 
ment to dictatorship had a startling not ask if a thing is true or beau- 
effect. You could actually see it in tiful; they ask if it is patriotic, if 
the streets of Vienna. The ordinary it conduces to the honor and glory 
people have been depressed, flat- and power of Germany, 
tened out by the new regime. They So, when you get home from 
used to speak as they liked. Vienna the ofiice at night, your children 
was the home of political jokes, and talk to you in a language you 
the Viennese were the most de- can hardly understand. F^ascism 
lightful and expansive people in the has fundamentally estranged them, 
world. Now constraint has come over If they tell you Germany won the 
them, chilled them, frightened them, war and was cheated only by the 
If you were a typical Viennese peace (which the youth of Germany 
you were not “German” at all, believes) you cannot argue. The 
but probably of mixed ancestry — children would not understand; 
Polish or Hungarian, Rumanian moreover, they might report you at 
or Croatian. But now your children school the next day. They yield so 
are the children of the German unreservedly to the persuasions of 
State, Hitler’s children, and they Nazi emotional patriotism that , 
are given the psychological training they think their duty to the State 
which is dictatorship’s insurance is greater than to their parents, 
against the future. In the schools, But even if your children, goose- 
public or private, children are stepping and heil-Hitlering all over 
taught the same highly colored ver- the place, do not make you feel 
sions of history, wherein the Ger- strapge in the new regime, your 
man virtues are forever extolled, newspapers will. The Vienna papers 
and human development is seen as used to be a lively lot, with a great 
a steady progression toward the deal of foreign news, reports of the 
ultimate magnificence of Adolf daily happenings of a great city and 
Hitler. Military drill and parading, extensive critical artideson all sub- 

® McCall Carpet 230 Park N. T» C. 
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jects. They have been cut down 
with iron discipline to the level of 
all other German papers, printing 
the same things day after day: the 
speeches of Nazi leaders; the Nazi 
point of view on everything, includ- 
ing the theater and music; news of 
appointments and changes in the 
Nazi party itself. Much of the 
“news" contradicts the evidence of 
your own eyes and ears. You read, 
for instance, that there have been 
only 150 arrests made in the past 
month, yet you know personally 
that 200 workmen were rounded up 
in a single factory the day before 
yesterday. 

If you seek refuge in your favor- 
ite cafe you will run into a whole 
new set of difficulties. First, a cup 
of coffee with whipped cream in it, 
the usual Viennese dissipation in 
the evening, costs more than it used 
to. Then, if your cronies gather 
around, you will be obliged to talk 
to them upon only the most harm- 
less subjects. Even the waiter can 
denounce you as an “enemy of the 
State," and you are liable to arrest 
without trial at any time. Anybody 
can be a spy; perhaps one of your 
cronies is. 

It is here — in the realm of ordi- 
nary pleasure and casual interests 
— that dictatorship becomes down- 
right intolerable to many men. You 
cannot speak as you choose, read 
what you like, or argue a point of 
view; you know that your informa- 
tion is censored; that your enter- 
tainments are carefully chosen for 


you, filtered through the Fascist 
sieve. You must be content with 
what the authorities think is good 
for you. I know men in Italy who 
have not been near a film theater or 
play for years, for just this reason, 
and who pay little or no attention 
to the daily newspaper. They have 
simply crumpled under the regime 
and grown dull and old without the 
ordinary diversions of a full modern 
life. 

The salvation for all citizens un- 
der a dictatorship, of course, is to 
join the dominant party. Party 
members are given the illusion, by 
frequent meetings, speeches, parades 
and other festivals, that they really 
control the operation of the State; 
and party organizations get special 
rates on railroad and steamboat 
fares, excursions, theater tickets 
and concerts. Moreover, a party 
member is a preferred citizen. In 
certain important professions which 
have an influence on the public 
mind (journalism, for example) only 
party members are legally permitted 
to work. It is an advantage in get- 
ting and keeping a job to belong to 
the Fascist party. Even in ordering 
coffee in a caf6, or standing in line 
at the post office, a party button 
on the lapel of your coat is a posi- 
tive guaranty of preferment. 

Outside the party you may hold 
your job and stay out of_^ail if you 
are cautious and industrious; but 
that is about the most you can hope 
for. At any rate, you begin to be- 
lieve pretty soon that the dictators 
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are right; you can't help it. Press, 
pulpit, school, political address, 
social organization all hammer out 
a thousand times a day the same 
opinion — that Hitler has arisen to 
regenerate Germany and, through 
Germany’s fulfillment, the human 
race. If you don’t fully believe it, 
you give up arguing against it, 
even in your own mind. And slowly, 
insensibly, you drift into that state 
of benevolent acquiescence which 
is characteristic of the larger part 
of the populations of both Germany 
and Italy; they do not belong to the 
Fascist parties, but they do not 
oppose them. 

In Italy during the early part of 
the Ethiopian campaign, I heard no 
argument of any sort about the mo- 
rality or justice of decisions then 
taken by the Duce. The only thing 
people speculated about was whether 
he could get away with it — whether 
England would move, and when. 

Strange as it may seem, very few 
ordinary people in either Italy or 
Germany think their own nations 
are aggressive. Even the Italo-Ger- 
man adventure in Spain is repre- 
sented to be a defense — a defense 
against Bolshevism.” In the Ger- 
man press (and now the Austrian 
press as well) the Spanish republic 
is called Sowjetspanien (Soviet Spain); 
and there seems to be little doubt 
among t|]e^people that the Spanish 
republic is governed from Moscow^ 

These extraordinary falsifications 
of fact are ordered from Berlin. Sim- 
ilarly, the Czechs were put in the 


wrong in every dispute, and if a 
war had arisen it would havefbeen 
perfectly easy for Hitler to persuade 
the whole German people that it 
was a war of defense. 

Adult citizens, however, do not 
want war at all, not even a war of 
defense. The dread of a general 
conflict oppresses their minds. They 
wonder if the wicked machinations 
of the “Bolshevized” democracies 
(which include England, France 
and the United States) cannot be 
circumvented somehow; they trust 
their dictators to do so. The young 
people, on the other hand, will un- 
doubtedly welcome war. The suc- 
cess of both Fascist states has con- 
sisted in the systematic exploita- 
tion of this emotional inclination 
among their young people, so that 
whole generations of war-minded 
Fascists are scientifically produced 
to do the bidding of the dictators in 
the face of the whole world if neces- 
sary. Italy already has about two 
complete Fascist generations, and 
Germany in five years has very 
nearly one — that is, trained young 
people whose minds have never 
been touched by anything outside 
Fascist doctrine. Fascist philoso- 
phy, and whose highest ideal is 
sacrifice or death for the party. 

In all these respects — constraint, 
feary absence of freedom and con- 
stitutional guarantees, restrictions 
on entertainment and information, 
as well as the; permanent estrange- 
ment of the children — the lot of 
an ordinary citizen under the die- 
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tatorships is not a desirable one. 
True, he probably will never starve 
to death, as the systems of social 
insurance in both Italy and Ger- 
many guarantee him security if his 
record is blameless. And as time 
passes and he yields his mind to the 
ceaseless currents of inspiriting na- 
tionalistic propaganda (half lies and 
half distortions) he may derive some 
pleasure from the sense of patriotic 
accomplishment — from the succes- 
sive “victories” in the diplomatic, 
military, political and industrial 
fields which are announced to him 
every day in his newspapers. He 
may swell his chest slightly when 
he thinks of his dictator who has 
bamboozled the wicked democra- 


cies, and is soon to dominate the 
world. These pleasures are, how- 
ever, illusory; the proof is that thou- 
sands upon thousands of Germans 
and Italians would emigrate if their 
own authorities and those abroad 
would permit it. 

The dangerous state of tension 
in which nerves are constantly kept 
in the dictatorships, with their 
“battles” for this and their “bat- 
tles” for that, their hysterical ora- 
tory and journalism, their unending 
claims and assertions, makes life 
under Fascism possibly exciting, 
but certainly exhausting. The bless- 
ing of a genuinely peaceful atmos- 
phere, into which no expectation of 
war thrusts itself, is totally unknown. 



L/'r. Albert Einstein sums up the modem age in a letter to the people oj the 
year A,D. 6939^ enclosed in the ^ime Capsule buried on the site oJ the New 
Tork Worlds Fain Our time is rich in inventive minds, the inventions of 
which could facilitate our lives considerably. We are crossing the seas by 
power and utilize power also to relieve humanity from all tiring muscu- 
lar work. We have learned to fly and are able to send messages and news 
over the entire world through electric waves. 

However, the production and distribution of commodities is entirely 
unorganized, so that everybody must live in fear of being eliminated 
from the economic cycle. Furthermore, people living in different coun- 
tries kill each other at irregular time intervals, so that anyone who 
thinks about the future must live in fear. This is due to the fact that the 
intelligence and character of the masses are incomparably lower than the 
intelligence and character of the few who produce something valMble for 
the community. 

I trust that posterity will read these statements with a feeling of 
proud and justified superiority. 



Clt'^not alone the things you see but the people 
youVueet that make travel interesting 

Stop — and Listen! 

Condensed from The Rotarian 
Morris Markey 

Author of “This Gsuntry of Yours/* “Manhattan Reporter," etc. 


R emember the little signs, “ Pic- 
ture Ahead,” formerly placed 
^ along the road by an enter- 
prising camera company ? Those signs 
emphasized the scenic aspects of 
travel, invited the tourist to slow 
down and absorb the visual beau- 
ties of the landscape. But Fm in 
favor of putting up signs that make 
an appeal to the leisurely and re- 
ceptive ear. A sign like this, for 
instance: 

Stop ^ and Listen! 

I-et me clarify this “listening” 
idea a bit. Fve driven an automo- 
bile into nearly every corner of 
America, and, being human, I often 
yarn about my travels. But some- 
how I never find myself describing 
the glories of Yosemite or the by- 
ways of Old New Orleans. My rec- 
ollections run to the odd and inter- 
esting people I have met, the things 
they said, the way they regarded 
this business of existence. 

Often I hear someone remark, 
“Well, I could travel 10,000 miles 
and never run into anybody like 
your Mike.” But it is my 

point that anybody can run into 
old Cap’n Mikes, and derive much 
profit and amusement thereby, if 
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only it be remembered that motor- 
ing for pleasure is a matter of ears 
as well as eyes. 

Of course, in order to listen you 
have to do some talking; and most 
Americans find it haiti to fall into 
natural conversation with somebody 
they never saw before. But once 
you've accomplished the feat a few 
times, its difficulties fade. You must 
work out your own set of opening 
gambits — a friendly remark about 
crops, politics, or even the weather. 
Probably you'll quickly abandon 
any fixed technique, and let your new 
acquaintanceships spring naturally 
out of the immediate situation. 

If I’m driving along and come to 
a farm that looks interesting, I often 
pay a call. The first time, I felt 
very much the intruder. I asked » 
for a drink of water, praised its 
qualities and said that I should like 
to rest for a moment under the well 
tree. Soon I found myself rocking 
on the porch with the farmer and 
his fainily. New company was a 
treat to them. For my own part, I 
learned more about the problems of 
dairy farmers in an hour than I 
could have learned in a month of 
reading. 


® 1938^ Rotary Internaiionaly 35 E, Wacktr Drivt^ Cbicagp^ lU. 
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Once I stopped beside a one- 
room schoolhouse on the Dakota 
^ plains. School was letting out for 
the day; the teacher, hardly more 
than a girl herself, came out to pull 
down the flag, and I grinned at her. 
She smiled, a trifle warily, but I 
managed to look not very danger- 
ous and soon we were sitting on the 
steps and she was talking. 

In an amazing fashion that young 
woman poured out her aching dreams 
to me, a total stranger. I marveled 
at her candor, but understood it. 
To her I was simply a bird of pas- 
psage who would disappear in a few 
moments. She could say things to 
me that she could never say to her 
family or her neighbors, who migh^v 
laugh at her, or chide her for her 
silly ambitions. She wanted to be, 
of all things, a hostess on an air- 
liner. She knew perfectly well that 
she never would be. But she just 
needed to talk about her most fer- 
vent dreams. And as she talked she 
drew for me the whole, wistful life 
of a one-room-school teacher in the 
empty reaches of Dakota. 

* Another time as I was driving 
through North Carolina a man waved 
at me, wanting a lift. Now I am 
not often hospitable to hitchhikers, 
but this fellow was different; he 
was waving with a baseball catch- 
er’s mitt, and I like baseball. He 
turned out to be a ball player, just 
released by one of the big-league 
teams. 

‘‘Why?” I asked. 

“Mister,” he said solemnly, “Pm 


the best catcher in the worlc/, and 
last year I hit .396 in the Pied- 
mont League.” He paused, shook 
his head sadly. “But on the base 
paths I’m just a plain fool. I run 
slow and at the wrong time. I just 
can’t seem to make it.” 

I couldn’t help laughing, and he 
laughed, so we were friends. In the 
winter he was a salesman for a soft- 
drink concern and he knew every- 
body in the hot-dog stands along 
our way. Presently I was meeting 
a rare assortment of people — hill- 
billies, pretty waitresses, local poli- 
ticians, and gaffers renowned for 
wit and wisdom. Incidentally, I ate 
an unholy amount of barbecued 
pork and quaffed many strange and 
nameless potations. As we drew near 
to Columbia, S. C., my friend was 
struck with an idea. He had heard 
that the manager of the Columbia 
team needed a catcher. “In this 
league,” he said, “I could just hit 
home runs. You don’t have to think 
on the bases if you put the ball out 
of the park.” 

We found the manager, and my 
man got the job. Regretfully I told 
him good-bye. I watched the box 
scores that summer, and to my 
great delight my fnend hit 44 homers. 

Once, driving through Wyoming, 
I saw an unmistakable cowboy ly- 
ing on the ground beside his dozing 
horse. The prairie was dotted with 
grazing cattle. I never met a 
genuine working cowboy, and so I 
strolled over. He was reading a 
book, which did not seem to fit pre- 
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cisely into the picture. The book 
was Owen Wister's ^be Virginian. 
I asked him how he liked it. 

He shook his head. ‘‘It don’t go 
down with me,” he said with quiet 
finality. 

I sat down on the ground beside 
him. ‘‘Why?” I asked. 

‘‘Three hundred and eighty-one 
pages about cowpunchers,” he said, 
‘‘and they never punch any cows. 
They rustle horses, and shoot a lot 
and fall in love. But not a durned 
one of them ever does an honest 
lick of work.” 

I asked him how he would go 
about spinning such a yarn, and 
for the next two hours heard an en- 
thralling, detailed story of the daily 
life of modern cowpunchers. 

Later that same day I saw a sign 
that said ‘‘Fresh Honey.” I called 
on the beekeeper and spent an in- 
teresting hour learning about bees. 
I have talked to hardpan miners 
struggling to find a few grains of 
the precious yellow dust in the ghost 
towns of Southern California. One 
of my favorite sports on the road is 
talking to the mayors of small towns. 
How do I manage it? Well, I just 
walk into the town hall, ask for the 
mayor and inquire how things are 
going in his neighborhood. 

Among my acquaintances are 
Mississippi boatmen, an old crone 
who makes candlewick spreads in 
the mountains of North Georgia, 
and an evangelist preacher touring 
the small towns of Indiana with a 
tent show. That preacher — I re- 


member him all right. I pulled up 
when I saw his tent and went in to 
sit on a wooden bench under a 
smoky kerosene lantern. He was an 
enormous man, a former prizefighter; 
his act was to dress up like the 
angel Gabriel and fight three rounds 
against a big Negro dressed in a 
brilliant red devil’s suit, tail and 
all. After the sermon, I went around 
back and got to talking with the 
Reverend Gabriel, who had a lot 
to say about the evils of a sinful 
world. 

Presently our talk turned to the 
economic status of the evangelist* 
business. It was not a happy tale. 
Times were hard as iron. Some- 
times, indeed, he was tempted to 
give up and go into some more lu- 
crative line of work. We argued the 
case for many hours, and when we 
parted, firm friends forever, he was 
convinced that he must carry on the 
good work, regardless of temporal 
rewards. 

I have sketched a few portraits 
of Americans who stand so vividly 
in my memory, because I want to 
make it clear that such encounters 
may befall anybody who will take 
the trouble to seek them. Of course, 
if you would really know your fel- 
low countrymen, you must have an 
honest, sincere curiosity about them 
— ;a curiosity quite distinct from 
mere inquisitive prying into their 
affairs. Given that curiosity, you 
need only to be friendly without 
gush, frank without boldness, able 
to share laughter or to sympathize, 
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in decant moderation, with prob- 
lems that are not really your concern. 

Many diligent tourists have looked 
at every vista, gazed upon every 
mighty panorama, and still have 
only the vaguest idea of what Amer- 
ica is really like. To understand his 
native land, a man must under- 
stand the people who inhabit it: 
their character and their way of 


life, their humors and their opin- 
ions of the things that are. And this 
much-to-be-desired understanding 
will be gained soonest by the trav- 
eler who goes about the world with 
his ear expectantly cocked for the 
homely murmur of human conver- 
sation, come upon suddenly, fa- 
miliarly, though from the lips of 
strangers. 


The Firemen Come Before the Fire 

Condensed from This Week Magazine 
Paul W. Kearney 


I F IN the fall two firemen cowrie 
tapping at your door, by all 
means let them in. They are 
visiting you in their spick-and-span 
uniforms simply because they want 
to avoid a later call in rubber coats 
and boots. Their call indicates that 
your city has joined the increasing 
number of communities in which 
firemen are offering the courtesy 
of a voluntary dwelling inspection 
with an eye to eliminating the more 
flagrant fire hazards. They do it 
mostly on their own time, without 
extra pay, but they don’t mind that 
at all because they have found that 
it is the best way to cut in half the 
number of midnight runs to resi- 
dential blazes. 

When the Cincinnati Fire De- 
partment inaugurated its volun- 
tary home inspection program, five 


truck loads of combustible rubbish 
were carted from a single house — 
fourteen truck loads from another! 

In the first Providence cam- 
paign, covering six weeks, the mu- 
nicipal incinerator received from 
householders (over and above nor- 
mal collections) 1680 tons of burn- 
able trash (43 pounds per home), 
including discarded furniture of 
every description, old clothing, 
books, newspapers. And with them 
went hundreds of potential fires, 
for the annual dwelling fires in the 
city promptly dropped from 550 to 
201. One item, for instance, was 
nearly 1000 dried-out, tinderlike 
Christmas trees which had been 
in cellars for nine months. 

Another was a granf total of. 
2800 “retired” mattresses. 

If an ancient mattress doesn’; 


® VtiiltJ Ifttupipert Mtgatitii Cerp^ 430 Lexinx/m Ate., N. T. C> 
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sound very dangerous, consider the 
case of a retired fire inspector in 
Brooklyn who one night discovered 
a faint haze hanging over his bed. 
When he threw back the covers he 
found a burned spot in the sheet. 
Underneath, much of the mattress 
was too hot to touch. He dragged 
it into the yard and doused it with 
water, but in the morning it was 
practically consumed — by spon- 
taneous ignition from within. 

In Pennsylvania a hotel was 
burned to the ground by a spon- 
taneous fire known to have started 
in a pile of mattresses in the base- 
ment. And enough other cases of 
spontaneous ignition have been re- 
ported to convince anybody that a 
dirty mattress is not a good thing to 
put away in the cellar or attic 
where it may not be seen for 
months. 

Lots of other things ignite spon- 
taneously under the right condi- 
tions. Some kind of vegetable or 
animal oil or combustible material 
— just enough air, but not too 
much — just enough moisture, but 
not too much — and off it goes! In 
Massachusetts a cloth bag from a 
sugar-cured ham set fire to a rub- 
bish barrel in which it was dis- 
carded. In New Jersey a roll of 
burlap from a new rose bush started 
to burn on a cellar table. In New 
York and a dozen other places 


stacks of old newspapers have been 
discovered burning upward from 
the center. Trash, in short, is fhe 
nesting place of spontaneous igni- 
tion — a fire breeder and a fire 
spreader as well. 

That is why firemen the country 
over are now offering householders 
a free annual fire inspection. Origi- 
nated by Chief Daniel B. Tierney, 
of Arlington, Mass., some 1 5 years 
ago, this plan has reduced fire 
losses so effectively that more than 
20 other cities have adopted it and 
it is now sponsored by the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Chiefs. 
(Such inspections usually include 
the electric wiring and fuse box, 
the heating plant, the chimney, 
and other danger points, as well as 
trash accumulated in cellar and 
attic.) 

In every other city where the 
plan has been tried, the result has 
been virtually a 50 percent re- 
duction in the number of dwelling 
fires as well as in the total damage. 

This is no small result in a nation 
which has 1000 dwelling fires a day 
— which has burned more than a' 
billion dollars’ worth of homes in the 
last decade — which has seen resi- 
dential blazes increase 40 percent 
since 1925. And it is in residential 
blazes that 75 percent of our fire 
deaths (half of them ' children) 
occur. 


♦ 

MiJJU Ag0! When you btpn to exchange your emoHone Jar symptom. 
■ d — IrotH S. Cobb 



Pro 

and Shall JV ? Curb the Chain Stores? 
Con 

anti-cbainstore law, sponsored by Representative fFrigbt 
Patman of TexaSy is to be the first bill put before the House when 
Congress convenes in January. Its friends and enemies both agree 
that the taxes it proposes will force the great national chains to cur-^ 
tail their operations drastically. 

I'his is the climax of a ten^year battle between independents and 
the chains. Behind smoke screens of rhetoric y both sides are bidding 
frantically for public support. For that reason Mr. Pro and Mr. Con 
this month debate the angles of the feud that affect the average man 
and woman. Since chains do 2$ percent of American retail business, 
this fight is important to all our pocketbooks. I^he question is: 

JVill it further the general welfare to have the Patman hill 
force interstate chain stores out of large-scale operations? 

Neither Mr. Pro nor Mr. Con has any axe to grind here. T^hey 
are merely trying to make sense for each side. 


Mr. Pro Attacks the Chains: 

OUR DEMOCRACY general wel- 
I fare means maximum oppor- 
JL tunities for communities and 
individuals to paddle their own ca- 
noes and get as far as native energy 
jind brains will take them. That is 
why great chain-store organizations 
are poison. 

'‘Look at your own community. 
Thirty years ago local merchants 
sold you your groceries, shoes, no- 
tions, tacks, smokes and ashtrays. 
They knew you and your needs 
personally, extended credit, bor- 
rowed from local bankers, hired local 
lawyers, bought insurance from lo- 
cal brokers, gave money an^ time 
to local civic and charitable activ- 


ities, had a stake in the commu- 
nity's welfare and behaved as if 
they knew it. Their clerks learned 
retailing in all its phases and often 
went into business on their own, 
stepping up competition as the com- 
munity grew. It was a flexible, free, 
growth-provoking setup, as healthy 
and limber as a flourishing young 
tree. 

"Now look at the same commu- 
nity. National chains occupy most 
of the good corners and do the 
lion's share of business. The surviv- 
ing independent scrapes along on 
what is left. Chains give good v^ue. 
But only to the custoiffef as an 
individual. Not as a member - 
community he lives in. Th^wilh 
row from, hufii:e^ Kew 
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buy insurance from metropolitan 
brokers, contribute to local causes 
only when popular resentment forces 
them to. Because their inventories 
are kept at a fast-moving minimum, 
they pay lower taxes than most 
independents. If the community 
hits hard luck, they close up. They 
can do that because they have no 
more roots than a toadstool. 

“And they stifle opportunity for 
local boys. Going into retail busi- 
ness for yourself in a chain-ridden 
town appeals only to the foolish. 
Their clerks stay clerks, for wages 
that average lower than those paid 
by the independent retailer down 
the street. Exceptional intelligence 
is a handicap. One great national 
chain head has admitted publicly 
that his company doesn’t want 
bright boys — it wants plodders, 
dutiful machines. Another chain in- 
tentionally passes by boys who did 
better than average in their studies. 

“Forced to abandon a lot of 
stores by an adverse state law, a 
national chain recently tried to get 
the local managers to take them. 
The managers wouldn’t. They knew 
they were just glorified clerks, with 
no training in either buying or ini- 
tiative, and so were rightly afraid 
of striking out on their own. That 
is what chains do to the traditional 
American spirit. 

“Instt^nrtive repugnance for that 
sort of thing is what makes so man}r 
people uncomfortable about chain 
stores, even though they patronize 
v^bA*n^i^ericans long since learned 


to mistrust overweening bigness out- 
side public control. No nation can 
afiFord to see its supply of food, for 
instance, dominated by private or- 
ganizations bent on power and prof- 
its, with little legal accountability 
to the nation. 

“And dominate is the word. Take 
relations between chain stores and 
food producers. Chains sell over a 
third of the food retailed in the 
United States. With such huge block 
purchasing power, they can virtu- 
ally dictate the price that the farmer 
gets for his crop. Besides, semi- 
monopolistic buyers naturally pre- 
fer to do business with large-scale 
producers who can contract for huge 
deliveries. That tends to leave the 
small food-grower only the inde- 
pendent wholesaler and retailer for 
his market. And their prices are 
forced way down by the chains’ 
underselling to the consumer. The 
same thing goes for the small proc- 
essor and manufacturer. The town 
housewife, born on a small farm, 
married to a small shoe manufac- 
turer, who buys from chains to save 
ten cents a day is doing her bit to 
destroy the independence of her 
farmer-father and her husband. 

“Chain-store history includes se- 
cret kickbacks disguised as 'adver- 
tising appropriations’ bludgeoned 
out of large producers — much like 
the old Standard Oil’s secret re- 
bates from railroads. Also thesmoth- 
ering of independent competition 
in one community by selling below 
cost while supporting the profitless 
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stores by earnings from stores else- 
H where. Also a bad record for selling 
short-weight more often than over- 
weight — worse than that of inde- 
pendents on even the most favor- 
able figures. That is usually attributed 
to the chains’ hard dealing with 
their own store managers. 

‘'Even when chains lend the orig- 
inal producer a hand — as in recent 
campaigns to stimulate consumer- 
buying of overproduced crops — 
the ease with which they combine 
forces and the tremendous pressure 
^they put on the market are omi- 
nous. If they can get together so 
readily to do one kind of job, 
heaven help us when they decider 
clandestinely to get together for an- 
other kind of job. 

‘‘The Patman bill will not neces- 
sarily put any chains out of busi- 
ness. It merely forces them to cut 
down to operating within any one 
state they may choose. Some chains 
have three or four hundred stores 
in certain of the big states. They 
could still show profits on the two 
hundred to which Patman Act 
taxes might reduce them. That 
would leave them plenty of outlets 
to avail themselves of most of the 
legitimate advantages of mass pur- 
chase and centralized management. 
The producer may get a better break 
when numerous intrastate chains 
are competing fiercely for his goods. 
The overgrown national chains make 
the market to suit themselves at 
present. 

“Only federal l^slation can whit- 


tle the big chains down to size. The 
low scales of most state chain-store 
taxes show how little chance the 
average state has of doing anything 
effective against the chains’ lobbies. 

“The Patman bill’s enemies in- 
sist that to break up the chains 
means turning retail distribution 
over to inefficient, gouging inde- 
pendents. That is no danger be- 
cause of the consumer-cooperative 
movement. Wherever the distribu- 
tion mechanism of producer-whole- 
saler-retailer proves inefficient or 
greedy, consumer-cooperatives al- 
ways crop up. In Sweden the co-ops 
keep private retailers very much on 
their good behavior. The same thing 
has already been happening in the 
United States in various fields. 
With the American consumer hold- 
ing that club, chain-store prices are 
not necessary as consumer protec- 
tion. 

“It boils down this way: In al- 
lowing huge chains to exist because 
the bargains in the windows are so 
temptingly priced, the American 
nation is being penny-wise and 
pound-foolish. Too many of the ad- 
vantages you get from chain stores 
are taken out of the hides of the 
original producers and the chain 
store’s employes. Your community 
pays for all that. You pay, although 
you may not feel it. It is taken off 
the community’s balanc^,s|ieet in 
lack of local enterprise, in lowered 
wages and profits, in lowered prices 
for the things your conununity pro- 
duces.” 
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Mr. Con Defends the Chains: 

INDEPENDENT retailer is 
I usually a nice fellow. But is 
JL he nice enough to inspire all 
his fellow citizens to subsidize him 
out of their own pocketbooks? Or 
shouldn't he — like everybody else 
— have to prove his value to soci- 
ety in open competition, regardless 
of sentiment? 

“That is the fundamental issue 
here. The reasoning behind anti- 
chain-store legislation would be 
clearer if collection boxes were 
placed at each independent retail- 
er's door where you could drop in 
your daily dime. 

“Nobody has yet successfully de- 
nied one basic fact — the nation- 
wide chain supplies your needs more 
efficiently than pre-chain-store inde- 
pendents ever did or could. Greater 
efficiency means lower prices. By 
mass purchase, skillful centralized 
management and imaginative mer- 
chandising, chains have revolution- 
ized retailing. That is how they 
have penetrated everywhere and 
why their success has infuriated the 
incompetent independent, who badly 
needed a scapegoat. 

“It is an appalling fact that 
every year one third of the inde- 
pendent retailers go broke. But it 
isn’t chain stores that force them to 
the wall. The same proportion failed 
long belfore chains became nation- 
ally important. That unhappy yearly 
third should never have risked their 
capital in the first place. There is no 


point in asking society to pay out 
half a billion dollars a in a 
vain attempt to rescue them. 

“The more enterprising independ- 
ent is doing all right these days. He 
offers the convenience of charge ac- 
counts and delivery service. In his 
store you often can buy many spe- 
cialties the chains won’t handle 
because they aren’t big-selling items. 
Very likely he has joined a ‘volun- 
tary chain.’ Throughout the country 
these federations of independents 
are proving they can match regular 
chains at their own game. The mem- ^ 
bers operate their own stores — but 
in a modern, efficient way with mass 
purchasing and centralized mer- 
chandising and distributing services. 

“The more these independent 
federations are able to cut costs and 
prices in competing with regular 
chains, the better off the consumer 
is. What he cannot afford is special 
privilege laws that prevent free com- 
petition for his favor and force him 
to subsidize outmoded inefficiency. 
To return to slow-moving, piece- 
meal-buying, independent retailers 
because they can’t keep up with the 
procession would be like wrecking 
all electric-light plants because they 
are tough on candlestick makers. 
Or worse, since subsidizing of inde- 
pendents amounts to taxing people 
wi^h small incomes — the chains’ 
best customers — for the benefit of 
a special class. 

“The nation-wide chain is gener- 
ally acknowledged to he the most 
efficient distributing organization in 
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the world. How little it charges for 
^its services is not generally appreci- 
ated. For the whole chain field — 
dime stores^ mail-order, grocery, 
shoe, cigar, drug stores and so on — 
it averages less than four percent of 

• the dollar you spend. The A & P, 
largest of grocery chains, gets little 
over one percent. 

‘^To abolish national chains would 
mean a lowering of the standard of 
living and the curtailing of highly 
important markets. When it costs 
more to get butter, meat and fruit 
from producer to consumer — as it 
’^ill if the big chains vanish — peo- 
ple on minimum incomes will have 
to eat less butter, meat and fruit. 
The dairy farmer, cattle rancher^ 
and fruit grower will have part of 
their market ruthlessly wiped out. 
And that is bad medicine for the 
whole nation. 

'‘Chain-store enemies work up 
much sentiment about the old-time 
retailer who was the backbone of 
the community. But, as A. A. Berle 
. recently pointed out, in many cases 
^the old-time retailer in the small 
town was a rank monopolist. His 
customers had to buy from him at 
his prices. When the automobile ar- 
rived, they could shop further afield 
and he felt his first competition. 

‘‘Then thiere is the old wail about 

* taking money out of town.’ John 
T. Flynn, liberal economist, blew 
that sky-high seven years ago. You 
don’t even need pencil and paper: 

‘*Buy a can of soup — 10, cents 
— from an independent. The inde- 


pendent keeps 2 cents for his rent, 
payroll, taxes, profit and so on and 
sends 8 cents to the wholesaler to 
pay for the soup. Maybe it is a local 
wholesaler, who keeps half a cent 
for himself and sends the balance to 
the soujvmaker — at most, 2j^ cents 
stays in town. Buy the same can of 
soup from a chain store — 8 cents 
retail price. You have already saved 
2 cents that stays in your pocket or 
gets spent on the local movie or 
something — staysin town, anyway. 
But part of the chain’s 8 cents also 
stays in town — at least 8/10 of a 
cent to cover taxes, payroll, rent, 
light bill and so on. Because the 
chain buys cheaper, ships and sells 
more efficiently than the lone-wolf 
retailer, a minimum of 2.8 cents 
stays, compared to a maximum of 
2.5 cents from the independent 
transaction. Moreover, low-priced 
chain stores are one of the small 
town’s greatest assets in attracting 
automobile trade from the surround- 
ing country. 

“When department stores first 
appeared, small shopkeepers tried 
to get them outlawed — then they 
fought mail-order houses and house- 
to-house selling. But the consum- 
er’s instinct for getting the most for 
his money won out. For instance, he 
can’t see why he should pay for 
wholesalers’ expensive staffs of sales- 
men; both the federated independ- 
ents and the regular ch^^ have 
cut out most of that expense and 
passed the saving along to the pub- 
lic. That is just one sample of the 
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way mass buying and distribution 
saves your money for you. 

Granted that chains have not 
been angels in the past. But recent 
fair-trade laws (the federal Miller- 
Tydings law and numerous similar 
state laws) and anti-kickback laws 
(the federal Robinson-Patman act) 
have blunted their most dangerous 
claws. 

“Mr. Pro relies on the threat of 
consumer cooperatives to keep in- 
dependents in line when chain com- 
petition is eliminated. That is du- 
bious. For if the independents" 
lobby can get chain stores taxed 
out of existence today, why couldn’t 
they get embarrassing consumers* 
cooperatives outlawed tomorrow? 

“To slap punitive taxes on stores 
that give the best money’s worth is 
not free competition — it is the kind 
of economics characteristic of fas- 
cist countries. It is forcing society 
to pay unwilling tribute to an un- 
holy alliance between small-time 
inefficiency and government. 


“As for the monopoly menace — 
follow Mr. Pro’s advice and look at 
your community. Kress, Wool-' 
worth and Kresge are fighting for 
the variety-store trade. A & P, 
Kroger, First National and others 
are fighting for the grocery trad^. ' 
Sears and Montgomery Ward are 
fighting for the mail-order depart- 
ment store trade. Among them, 
chains do hardly a quarter of Amer- 
ican retail business. The federated 
independents are fighting back like 
wildcats these days. That battle 
gives you a fine chance of getting 
the best dollar’s worth the marked- 
affords. 

“The best thing for the average 
man to do is to stand on the side- 
lines, cheer on the gladiators — and 
save money. After all, if he is so 
certain that chain stores are a bad 
thing, no law is necessary to sup- 
press them. They would all fold up 
tomorrow if the public felt strongly 
enough about it to stop patronizing 
them.’’ 




MINIATURE COURTROOM installed in Brooklyn’s Public School 146 — 
complete with bar, jury box, witness chair and press box — has proved 
successful in teaching children to a{>preciate the services of their neighbor- 
hood policemen. Children serve on juries to try playmates who have been 
fighting, climbing fences, or otherwise committing breaches of playground 
peftce. Those found guilty are sent to j^il — a rope and wood enclosure — 
for sentences of from 5 to 45 minutes. 

Qpming from neighborhoods where the policeman isconudered an en- 
emy^ diese children have learned from their own court that the police are 
really public servants. They have even formed a make-believe police force, 
from which it is a disgrace to be dropped for misbehavior. 

—N. Y. ffiraU Trikum 



Daily Except Sundays 

G>ndensed from the book of the same title by 
Ed Streeter 

Author of **DereMable" 

T he confirmed commuter starts different man. He is now engaged in 
his preparations the night be- what is technically known as Work- 
fore. As he snaps out the light ing Up Tension, 
he makes resolutions. Tomorrow His family flees discreetly at the 
the first whirr of the alarm clock sound of his pattering feet. For the 
will make him leap from his bed like next 40 minutes they cease to be 
a salmon. He will take up his morn- individuals. The world revolves 
ing exercises again. He will find around the Master. All effort is 
time to fool with the children for a concentrated on getting him out of 
moment after breakfast. And, on the house, complete with hat, coat 
top of all this, he will catch an earlier and brief case (unopened). He has 
train. He will be at his desk to greet to be assembled like a Ford as he 
the boys, instead of hurrying past moves steadily from bed to train, 
them, hoping they won’t notice hiffi. Mistakes cannot be corrected. For 
When the alarm clock rings next he, like General Grant, cannot turn 
morning, however, his mind is as back. 

uncontrollable as a puppy. There is When — bathed, shaved, and 
no use reminding it of last night’s dressed — he enters the dining room, 
resolutions. It won’t understand, he is at his peak. The bread shoots 
First it must spend several minutes into the toaster. The bell is rung, 
studying the pattern of the sunlight Loving hands push food before him. 
on the ceiling. Then it checks up Others snatch the morning paper 
the time available for dressing and from Mother and prop it against 
, eating. It reviews ten years of ex- the artificial fruit so that he who 
perience and finally decides that, runs may read, 
by cutting corners here and there. The orange juice is in. It’s down, 
the job can be done more quickly He crouches on the edge of his chair, 
on this particular morning. The His arms move with rhythmic swift- 
time thus saved is spent in further ness. Bacon, eggs, toast, coffee. No 
study of the lights on the ceiling. jamming. No crowding. He is mas- 
Then, mysteriously, something ter of the situation. To Mother he 
clicks. The feet shoot out from under recalls all the things she forgot to 
the bedclothes. As they touch the do yesterday. New itenR are added 
cold floor the Commuter becomes a for her to forget today. He addresses 

® 1938^ Edward Streeter and Gii^yas WiUiame^ and puhlisbed at $1.23 by Simon & SehaUTt 
386 Fourth Ave.t N. T, C. “ZXii/jr Except Sundays" lightly sets fords the trials and 
triumphs of the commuter's day^ and is hilariously illustrated hy Gluyas WiEsam. ^ 
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the eggy little faces grouped about 
him on the subject of their lousy 
school reports. He has come to the 
end of his patience. That’s that. 

A list of chores is outlined for the 
lout who comes once a week to do 
the outside. They are so compli- 
cated nobody understands. It doesn’t 
matter. The climax is at hand. He 
looks at his watch, and with a 
hounded cry he rushes from the 
room. 

We can remembfi" when people 
didn’t ** catch” trains. They “took” 
them. In those days arriving at the 
station had some dignity to it. 
When you went somewhere, the 
whole family came down to see you 
off, and you arrived at the track- 
side a good half hour early. 

What a change! When Mother 
takes Father to the station today 
she doesn’t even come to a full stop. 
She hasn’t time or the children will 
be late to school. As the car draws 
abreast of the station she merely 
shifts into low gear and dumps her 
man out like a mailbag. 

The brief period on the platform 
before the train rolls in requires 
skillful handling. The commuter 
hopes for an uninterrupted hour on 
the train. One false move, one sign 
of weakness, and his privacy is 
ruined. 

Danger lurks on every side. The 
President of the Citizens’ League.is 
a fine example of a confirmed lurker. 
In his pocket he has complete fig- 
ures on the cost of running your 
garbage district compared with that 


of all the other garbage districts in 
the county. What’s more, you will 
have to read them, if he corfters 
you. 

Escape him and you are apt to 
find yourself surrounded by Parsons 
the stockbroker. He is prepared to 
furnish 45 minutes’ clean entertain- 
ment on the subject of Eureka Cop- 
permines, with five years’ earning 
figures, depletion reserves, and the 
details of the reorganization plan 
thrown in. 

Then there is Schrambles. He is a 
professional pessimist. Things don’t 
come bad enough for men like him. 
Give him a headline about a May 
dance of school children, and he’ll 
have you cutting your throat about 
the coming economic collapse be- 
fore you get to town. 

Avoiding these lurkers involves a 
cunning to be acquired only through 
experience. For instance, on arriv- 
ing at the platform it is a good pre- 
caution to join two men who are 
already talking together. Then, when 
the train arrives, all you have to 
do is drop back and let them worry 
about each other. 

As the train comes in and the 
doors open, a thin trickle of fright- 
ened-looking passengers try to get 
off. No one has ever learned who 
these people are or why they should 
be ^tting off at a suburban station 
when all normal folk are going to 
to^n. They are outcasts among 
commuters and receive no consider- 
ation from the angry crowd, poised 
to rush in through the narrow doors. 
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Whether they succeed in getting 
off, or are swept back into the train, 
we true commuters do not know as 
we always slide past them into the 
car while they are still struggling. 

^ At no time does a man feel sorrier 
for himself than upon coming home 
at night and finding that the car is 
not there to meet him. Other cars 
crowd the station plaza, fill up, and 
gaily drive away. But the familiar 
red sedan with the bent fender is 
nowhere to be seen. We are left 
alone with our grim thoughts. It 
' was with great difficulty that we 
finished our work at the office in 
order to catch this train. (We spent 
the last half hour there talking t6 


‘ Brown about his arthritis.) We had 
planned this brief period before din- 
ner so that we might be with the 
children. Yet undoubtedly our wife 
is now sitting in some frivolous 
group, talking and laughing, forget- 
ful of our very existence. 

And now, when things are at their 
blackest, the little woman, having 
prepared the youngest children’s 
spinach, forced it down their throats 
with the handlf of a knife, sorted 
the laundry, and called for our 
dress pants at the tailor’s, comes 
skidding into the plaza. We are face 
to face with our greatest test of 
character. If we can smile at times 
like these — why then we are men 
indeed. 


♦ ♦ 
♦ 


(insect 


C/N THE BELIEF that man will not kill what he does not fear, there was 
opened in 1934, for an experimental month, the Rhode Island Insect 
Zoo, presenting some 150 live species in environmental display cases. 
Parasite, predator, scavenger and plant-eater were labeled and their 
direct effect upon the human race indicated. In that one month more 
than 30,000 people visited the exhibit. 

Today the zoo, considerably enlarged and known as the Rhode Island 
Insect Zoo and Nature Center, is established at Nooseneck Hill, R. I. 
By displaying specimens of the four types of poisonous snakes in North 
America, respect and appreciation of harmless snakes has been en- 
couraged. Exhibition of the black widow spider and the tarantula has 
preserved the lives of other harmless and beneficial spiders. The ^00 
has become the first port of call of many farmers and gardeners suftering 
from insect pests, and the departing visitor is often heard to remark: 
“Well, I won’t be killing them any more.’’ — Scirwr 



C rhc French Army was beaten, demoralized and openly 
rebellious in May, 1917 — but the Germans didn’t know 


T/fe Greatest Mutiny in History 

Condensed from Scribner's Magazine 
R. Ernest Dupuy 

Major, U. S. Army; co-author of “If War Comes” 


^PRiL 16, 1917, just ten days 
after the United States de- 
JLjIL dared war on Germany, 
the French army launched an of- 
fensive to end the war. Conceived 
and directed by General Nivelle, 
the hero of Verdun, it carried the 
hopes of a France already bled 
white. It was her supreme 
effort — it could not, must 
not, fail. 

Fail it did, smashed to 
red froth against a pre- 
pared German line. Six 
days later French veter- 
ans were screaming, “We 
are betrayed! They are assassinat- 
ing us! Long live peace!” The leap- 
ing flame of panic swelled to a 
mutiny so vast that in six weeks 
there fronted Germany’s might but 
the crust of a baffled, beaten army. 
Behind that crust three of France’s 
best army corps were frozen in sul- 
len rebellion, while the spindrift of 
mutineers, thQusands upon thou- 
sands, some on furlough, some 
AWOL, thronged roads and rail- 
ways, bound home to force peace at 
any prtbd? And Germany did not 
realize! 

These are the bare facts. Throttled 


at the outset by expert censorship, 
the story has for years been buried 
in the secret archives of France. 
But, though the mutiny was un- 
known at the time to Americans, it 
vitally changed ouf original plan 
for the war and caused the frenzied 
demands on Wilson for men, men ' 
and more men. 

Early in 1917, Nivelle, 
appointed Generalissimo, 
had set himself to end the 
war in one coup. In the- 
ory, it was a perfect plan. 
Lloyd George was sold on 
it; Haig acquiesced. De- 
tailed combat orders were issued to 
the French units. French morale 
rose. 

But actually the odds were build- 
ing up against Nivelle. There inter- 
vened: 

1. Lack of surprise. French en- 
thusiasm over a spring offensive be- 
came common gossip. The Ger- 
mans captured a complete divisional 
operations plan. 

2. The Russian Revolution, re- 
lejMing more German divisions for 
the western front and sapping Al- 
lied morale. 

3. Difaitisme in France: class 
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warfare; subversive activities among 
^ dissatisfied labor; thousands of 
slackers in safe jobs. 

4. Political squabbles. Painleve, 
opposed to the offensive, became 
Minister of War. 

' « 5. German propaganda from air- 
planes, couched in excellent French, 
spreading discontent among the 
French troops. 

Facing these odds, Nivelle went 
ahead against a foe who knew every 
move, held all vital terrain. The 
French were stopped in their tracks 
^ — stunned, bewildered. 

On that fatal morning of April 
16, there were at headquarters a 
dozen or more senators and depu- 
ties, hurried out from Paris to see 
the great finale. One is reminded of 
the jaunty picnic parties sallying 
forth from Washington to see the 
Confederates licked at first Bull 
Run. These French politicians who 
had never seen red war at close 
range were thrown into panic by 
the horrors they witnessed. They 
used the telephone to Paris, clam- 
oring that the slaughter must cease. 

Meanwhile, units relieved from 
the line, having been cut up by con- 
tinued assaults against impregnable 
machine-gun nests, knew the attack 
had failed. Someone had blundered. 
Furious, heartsick, they gave tongue. 
*‘Long live peace! They are assas- 
sinating us!” Not mutiny yet, but 
close to it. The 2nd Division, reel- 
ing back after leaving 3300 casual- 
ties, considered their artillery had 
let them down and said so. Veteran 


troops these, remember; not raw 
recruits appalled by their first losses. 

To make matters worse, these 
troops within a week found them- 
selves ordered back into the line. 
One division refused to march. 

May 8, the offensive was entirely 
called off. May 15, Nivelle was for- 
mally relieved of command and 
Petain was appointed in his place. 
The news flew through the ranks. 
The troops, sure now that they had 
been let down by chiefs in whom 
they had believed, were told they 
would have a chance to rest. But 
they did not. 

May 20, it woulcLseem, was the 
real mutiny day. There is no indi- 
cation of concerted action. It was 
just that Jean and Jacques had 
finally decided they had had 
enough. 

In one cantonment behind the 
Vesle, mutineers organized them- 
selves on a crest defended by their 
own machine guns, and declared 
they were through. At Soissons, two 
regiments seized a train with the 
intention of moving on Paris and 
forcing the government to make 
peace. 

Other mutineers seized a village, 
set up a soviet government and 
placed before the high command a 
series of demands to be put into ef- 
fect before they would return to 
the lines. These included Jiigher 
pay, more leaves, and assurance 
that all enemy trenches and barbed 
wire would be entirely destroyed 
before any attacks were launched 
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An infantry regiment seized a con* 
voy of motor trucks, mounted ma- 
chine guns in them and started a 
march on Paris. Red flags blossomed 
here and there. Men gathered in 
noisy groups, listened to soapbox 
orators, called for soldiers* councils, 
refused to fall in when ordered. 

In rear areas, conditions were 
worse. As the oflFensive died down, 
liberal furloughs had been granted 
— the primary method to restore 
morale. When the leave trains jolted 
through stations to the interior, 
the men began to drink. Exhorta- 
tions of malcontents did the rest. 
Trains became caravans of rioting 
hoodlums. Entire populations were 
terrorized. Officers were powerless; 
police were cowed. 

At the Paris railroad stations, 
serious outbreaks occurred, muti- 
nous soldiers and Parisian com- 
munists joining forces. Local au- 
thorities dl along the railways called 
frantically to the army for troops. 
Labor unions began to strike, swell- 
ing the tumult. The Ministry of 
War was besieged with requests for 
Senegalese riflemen and cavalry to 
aid the police. 

P6tain had in his hands a muti- 
nous army, in front an aggressive 
enemy, behind him a cesspool of 
dissension. P6tain*s estimate was 
that the army must have complete 
rest. A tentative plan for another 
joint offensive was discarded June 
3. *‘At that moment,” declared 
Painlev6, “ there were no more than 
two divisions between Soissons and 


Paris on whom we could count ab- 
solutely.** 9 

Petain demanded that the Brit- 
ish keep the Germans busy, to give 
the French time to reorganize and, 
as he put it, ‘‘wait for the Ameri- 
cans and tanks.** Haig responded 
with the Messines offensive. 

Petain started on a flying tour of 
his entire army. Foch installed 
proper surveillance over furloughed 
men. Thousands of men were in 
confinement or under arrest for mu- 
tiny; commanders were calling for 
Draconian action. Petain asked for 
repeal of the laws permitting ap-" 
peals from court-martial convictions 
and of the Presidential power of 
commutation of death sentences. 
He got it. 

Thus P6tain, on June 9, held in 
his hand the power of life and death; 
the news jolted the army like a cold 
shower. Then he acted. Approxi- 
mately 150 death sentences had 
been imposed upon ringleaders. 
Twenty-three of these were shot, 
the remainder commuted by Petain 
to imprisonment. But — they were 
whisked away in strictest secrecy. 
Jean and Jacques vanished into thin 
air. Where were they? “Who knows? 
Shot, perhaps!** Gossip did the rest. 
The mutiny was over by June 
fifteenth. 

Throughout it all, the steel grip 
of French censorship and counter- 
espionage was so firm that the Ger- 
man high, command was not con- 
vinced ^ere was anything seriously 
wrong with the French army until 
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the middle of June. By June 20^ afford failure. So the spearhead of 
German intelligence reports all totted his attack was composed of Ameri- 
up one way and Von LudendorfF can divisions with Moroccans be- 
struck along the Chemin des Dames, tween them. Again, in the Meuse- 
But it was too late; the poilu was Argonne operation, failure could 
himself again. not be tolerated, so the 2nd Ameri- 

« When the great German offen- can Division was called on to do the 
sives of 1918 were once more beat- job. 

ing France to her knees, Foch called Thus the effect of the mutiny in 
and the Americans answered, at American military history was last- 
Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood. ing. And it may well have been one 
Then Foch launched his Aisne- of the factors considered by Persh- 
Marne offensive. Once again French ing in his irrevocable decision to 
soldiers were told their attack would maintain an American army as an 
end the war; but Foch could not entity on the battlefield. 


€L Nature’s great sleight-of-hand show , . 

Mirage Magic 

From The Baltimore Sunday Sun 
Roy Chapman Andrews 

Director, The American Museum of Natural History; author of 
**This Business of Exploring,’* etc. 

-f 

T he American Museum of Natu- expedition under Donald MacMil- 
ral History once spent I300,- Ian to expilore it. 

000 and wrecked a ship on an The ship was wrecked on the 
expedition sent out to explore a trip North, but later MacMillan 
mirage. It was because of a “dis- traveled out on the ice far beyond 
covery” by Peary, when returning where Crocker Land should have 
from his 1906 Arctic expedition, been. It wasn’t there. MacMillan 
Twice Peary had seen “the white suspected now that Peary had been 
summits of a distant land, above fooled by a mirage. He returned to 
the ice horizon.” He called this new- the point where Peary hSd seen the 
found land mass Crocker Land, and supposed land, 
the excited Museum orguized an “Theday was clear,” MacMillan 

® *93^% A. S. AhiU Co.^ BMfnort & CharUs Aid, 

ithi BMmon Sunday Sun^ Naoembtr /j, 'j8) , 
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reports, “and there the land was. 
Our glasses brought it out so clearly 
that we might have staked our lives 
on its existence.” 

That mirages have been respon- 
sible for much faulty map making 
seems incredible, but I came close 
enough to mapping one to under- 
stand how it happens. We were 
traversing an unexplored part of 
the Gobi Desert. The temperature 
stood at 145® F. From a slight rise 
we saw in the distance a beautiful 
lake, apparently a half mile in di- 
ameter. At the left was a small 
island, thick with vegetation. A 
flock of birds were skimming over 
the surface of the water. 

“You had better sketch the out- 
lines from here,” I said to Major 
Roberts, our topographer. “I’ll go 
on to the lake.” 

As I went down the slope the 
lake became less distinct. The is- 
land wavered, then disappeared. The 
birds proved to be a herd of ante- 
lope, all but their heads obscured 
in the stratum of shimmering heat 
waves lying on the sand. I drove 
back to where Roberts was work- 
ing. The lake appeared again, per- 
fect in every detail. Roberts wouldn’t 
believe it was a mirage until he had 
gone down to see for himself. 

A few days later we were sitting 
in our tents. One of the men walked 
out 100 ]|rards. He seemed to be 
wading into water. First his ankles 
disappeared, then he was in up to 
his knees. Actually he was wading 
into a heated stratum of air lying 


two feet thick on the burning plain, 
shimmering so that it was glmost 
opaque. 

Most mirages occur when layers 
of air of difierent density are super- 
imposed. Also, somewhere on the 
earth’s surface, perhaps a few miles, 
a hundred or even a thousand miles 
away, there must be objects similar 
to those we see in the mirage. The 
light waves are bent and refracted 
irregularly instead of traveling a 
normal course as they pass from 
these objects through the layers of 
air. 

It is much the same as when you 
thrust a stick into clear water. The 
art below the surface appears to 
e bent, because the water is denser 
than the air and the light waves are 
bent as they pass through the un- 
equal media. 

The type of mirage that deceived 
Peary is known as looming. It is 
most frequent upon the water and 
it makes objects appear to be raised 
above their natural elevations. The 
kind seen on deserts and plains, 
creating phantom lakes, is called 
inferior. In the Nubian desert one 
may travel the whole day appar- 
ently encircled by lakes which ac- 
curately reflect the mountains round 
the horizon. 

Usually the inferior mirage varies 
with atmospheric conditions but a 
few are permanent, being identical 
day after day. In southeastern Ari- 
zona the highway crosses the bed 
of an ancient lake, now bone dry. 
Yet motorists driving along it see a 
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broad sweep of sparkling water which 
recedes before them and then closes 
in behind them. 

Another type of mirage, the Az/- 
eral^ makes objects appear to be 
displaced sideways. It is not often 
*seen, but has been known to cause 
a vessel cruising along a mountain- 
ous coast to exhibit the strange 
spectacle of dividing into two iden- 
tical craft which sail away, in op- 
posite directions. 

In the even more startling supe- 
rior mirage, the erect or inverted 
images of objects are seen suspended 
above the horizon. A ship actually 
beyond the bulge of the earth may 
be seen sailing along the sky,^4ts 
image usually so clear that the de- 
tails can be made out with a tele- 
scope. During the Crimean War the 
whole British fleet was once seen 
inverted at considerable height above 
the horizon. From the lower harbor 
of New York, the city has been 
seen projected into the air in dupli- 
cate, ''standing on its own head,” 
as one observer put it. In 1869 the 
• city of Paris appeared to distant 
observers suspended upside down 
in the sky. In 1900 Parisians saw a 
second EiflFel Tower inverted on top 
of the original. 

A weird case of superior mirage is 
recorded of a ship that was expected 
to arrive in New York from Eng- 
land during Colonial days. One after- 
noon after a violent storm she was 
observed floating in the air, every 
spar rq>resented so clearly <that there 
was no question of the identity of 


the vessel. That vision, however, 
was the last ever seen of her. 

During the Franco-Prussian War 
a number of scattered and inde- 
pendent observers in northern Sweden 
and Norway saw mirage armies 
marching through the air, equipped 
like the real ones which were fight- 
ing a few hundred miles to the 
south. 

Mirages have, in fact, played 
their role in the fortunes of war. In 
1916 the British were attacking the 
Turks on the hot plains of Mesopo- 
tamia. G. £. Hubbard, a member 
of General Maud's force, tells of 
the incident. “Our men had reached 
the Turkish trenches and put the 
Turks to flight. The enemy pro- 
vided a splendid target for our ar- 
tillery. A gunboat was lying in the 
river and the men on it were watch- 
ing the proceedings when they were 
surprised to see our guns stop fir- 
ing, although the Turks were still 
within range. It transpired that to 
the eyes of the gunners, on the 
desert level, the target had disap- 
peared into a mirage. Fortunately 
the Turks stopped firing for the 
same reason.” 

A towering mirage is one that 
causes objects to be drawn up to 
abnormal length. French soldiers in 
Algeria once beheld in the distance 
a flock of flamingos of enormous 
proportions. Indeed thjsy,grew so 
large that they were thought to be 
Arab horsemen, and a scout was 
sent ahead. Presently the soldiers 
saw the legs of his horse become so 
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elongated that both steed and rider 
were borne up to fantastic heights. 
Only when a thick cloud intercepted 
the sun’s rays did objects resume 
their natural size. 

Again on the desert a herd of cat- 
tle was seen coming over a distant 
hill. Then, amazingly, one cow picked 
up another in her mouth and toiled 
off with it. Another beast was seen 
to fall a great distance down -a cliff, 
then pick itself up and walk off. 
Investigation proved that the herd 
of cattle on the hill was the projec- 
tion of an ant colony! 

Aviators sometimes see mirages 
in the air. After Major Frederick L. 
Martin had left Chignak, Alaska, 
on a round-the-world flight in 1924, 
he sighted a range of high peaks 
looming up ahead of him. As he 
turned sharply left to avoid them he 
discovered that the peaks were now 
really directly in front of him. A 
mirage had caused them to appear 
far to the right of their actual posi- 
tion. The ship crashed into the 
rocks and was wrecked, but fortu- 
nately its occupants escaped serious 
injury. 

Colonel Lindbergh, on his flight 
to Paris, encountered mirages sev- 
eral hundred miles before he reached 
the Irish coast. He saw mountains 
and valleys that looked so real it 
was difficult to reconcile them to 
the fact, ^hich he knew, that he 
was still some hours from land. 

The realistic details of phantoms 
created by mirages can be terrify- 
ing. One woman tells of having her 


boat nearly run down in Long Is- 
land Sound by what she and her 
husband thought was a monster 
ship. It was about five o’clock of a 
still, shimmering afternoon. Sud- 
denly I saw a gigantic vessel rush- 
ing down upon us from behind. My 
husband swung the wheel hard over, 
heading full speed for the rocky 
shallows where this monster could 
not follow to swamp us with her 
swell. For perhaps ten minutes the 
vessel came toward us; she was now 
so close that we coufd make out the 
shadow of the man at her wheel. 
Then, as suddenly as she had ap- 
peared our leviathan vanished, and 
a small, quite ordinary cruiser ap- 
peared on the horizon behind us.” 

A camper in Utah tells of another 

E rank by a mirage. He had been 
>oking through his field glasses, 
and just as he lowered them a grizzly 
bear walked toward him. ”As it 
suddenly rose up, I yelled. It nearly 
fell over backward and retreated in 
a rushing gallop. Then the mirage 
fell to nothing. There was a cliff, 
but no bear. Behind the farther end* 
of the cliff I found fresh grizzly 
tracks; the mirage had bent the 
light rays round the corner, as it 
were.” 

The mirage, then, is not confined 
to the desert or to the sea. It occurs 
wherever circumstances are propi- 
tious and wherever the tempera- 
ture of the air causes objects to be 
distorted and displaced. And always 
the solid objects it mirrors are not 
illusory but real. 



Wichita — the police West Point where the cop on 
the beat is a college graduate who expects to 
become a chief somewhere, and often does 

College Cop 

Condensed from The Kiwanis Magazine 
Karl Detzer 

W ICHITA, Kansas, is the town and requires trained, educated men. 
where the cop on the beat You meet police courtesy the day 
goes to college. It’s also the you move to Wichita. The morning 
town which many cops tell you has you arrive as a stranger, a police- 
the best police force in America. man knocks at your door, and greets 
It’s the town where you’re rarely you with a snappy salute and a 
arrested for a traffic violation, and welcoming smile. He’s usually an 
never bawled out, and where traffic enthusiastic young man with a uni- 
accidents are few. It’s the tqwn versity degree, a marksman’s medal, 
where life and property are safer and an air of knowing his business, 
than in the vast mdority of Ameri- ‘T’m the man on the beat,” he 
can cities; where fewer policemen explains cordially. “I’m here to 
cover more miles of beat; where serve you.” He offers you such in- 
police costs are at the lowest level, formation as newcomers need, about 
and percentage of crime solved is schools and churches and hospitals, 
the highest. how to report a fire, traffic and sani- 

The man who has built this model tary regulations, then adds: ”For 
department is Orlando Winfield your own protection, will you fill 
Wilson, chief of police since 1928. out this card?” 

He doesn’t look like a chief in the You do, gladly. For on it the 
movies, and probably less like the Wichita police list your goods against 
chief in your home town. A tall, theft. Whatever you own, typewriter, 
lean, sober man with a mop of brown bicycle, car, washing machine, vac- 
hair, quiet gray eyes and a quiet uum cleaner or watch, the police 
voice, he might be a law school file its description and serial num- 
professor. ber. Files and records, Chief Wilson 

It is Chief Wilson’s theory that believe, are more important in 
courtesy and human understanding police work than nightsticks and 
are as important a part of police guns. » 

equipment as jujitsu and marks- Wichita was a cow town at the 
manship; further, that pplicing is a turn of the century. Today, with 
profession, like law or medicine, 120,000 people and diversified in- 

» Kiwanis Intsrnationaif 520 iV. Michigan Ave,, Chicago, III. 

{The Kiwanis Maganine, Decemher, 99 
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dustries, it has, like all cities, its 
share of crime. 

Last year, however, Wilson’s sci- 
entific department cleared 51 out of 
each hundred burglaries, against a 
national average of 34. Only three 
of its 239 missing persons remained 
missing. It convicted all five of its 
murderers, and two from the previ- 
ous year. In Wilson’s town, 45 per- 
cent of all larcenies lead straight to 
jail, rather than 26 percent, the 
national rate. Fewer than one fifth 
of American automobile thieves are 
caught; Wichita catches more than 
half, and last year recovered all 125 
cars stolen in the city, 21 taken 
elsewhere. 

How does Wichita do it? By 
spending lots of money? In 1936, 
latest year for which figures are 
computed, police cost the 42 cities 
in Wichita’s population class an 
average of $3.30 per capita. Wichita 
paid $1.81. By hiring lots of men? 
Again, no. The ratio of police to 
population is smaller than in most 
middle-sized towns. Nor was Wich- 
ita always a policeman’s paradise. 
In Chief Wilson’s second year, there 
were five robberies to one now; 
there were three times as many bur- 
glaries, four times the stolen cars. 

Wilson was 28 years old when he 
came to Wichita in 1928. He had 
worked his way through the Uni- 
versity of Cdifornia by pounding a 
beat on August Vollmer’s scientific 
Berkeley police department. With 
diploma in pocket, he continued to 
tramp the oeat, continued to ab- 


sorb Vollmer’s revolutionary ideas, 
chief of which was that police Work 
is a profession. Then, in 1925, he 
was made chief of police of Fuller- 
ton, a small city in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

When Wichita called, he brought* 
along Vollmer’s theories. But he 
didn’t have smooth sailing. Poli- 
ticians raised patriotic objection to 
an “outsider” getting the job. They 
dubbed him “the boy scout cop,” 
laughed at his ideas, and predicted 
that like many another Wichita 
chief, he wouldn’t last a year. 

They stopped laughing at him 
several years ago. Young Chief Wil- 
son tossed out the chairwarmers at 
headquarters, retired men unfit for 
duty, sent others to beats. He bought 
enough cars to mount his entire de- 
partment, and started each man out 
aloncy not riding in pairs as is cus- 
tomary. 

“Two men in two cars cover twice 
as much ground as two men in the 
same car,” he points out logically. 
“And they can get all the help they 
need, merely by picking up a micro- 
phone from the dashboard.” 

When Wilson started America’s 
first “police cadet corps,” several 
states followed his example and now 
have courses for men who wish to 
become police executives. But only 
in Wichita is every cop on the beat 
required to come , up through the 
university route. 

Each fall, at Wichita’s Munici- 
pal University, Wilson ' selects a 
dozen able third-year students, and 
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sells them the idea of police work as 
a career. The next two years, while 
finishing college, they work four 
hours daily in the Wichita depart- 
ment as rookies, earning $^1 a 
month. On the campus, meantime, 
jhey study police science and re- 
lated courses — traffic regulation, 
police jurisdiction, criminal law, 
practical psychology, and ethics. 
Graduating, they get B.S. or A.B. 
degrees, certificates of police sci- 
ence, plus jobs at $115 a month on 
the Wichita force. 

When skeptical 'educators asked, 
••^‘Why would any smart lad spend 
four years learning to walk a beat 
Wilson had a practical answer. 

^'Hundreds of city managers aae 
hunting well-trained police execu- 
tives,” he said. ‘^We will furnish 
them.” 

He’s doing just that. The new 
chief in Flint, Michigan, is one of 
Wilson’s college cops. Another now 
heads the Honolulu detective force. 
One captains the Kansas state 
highway patrol. One is in the Secret 
Service, five hold key jobs in the 
U. S. Border Patrol, others are teach- 
ing police science in universities. 

Being of an exploring mind, Wil- 
son has made his department a 
testing ground for theories which 
in most cities haven’t passed the 
discussion stage. Many large city 
detective bureaus now use the Kee- 
ler “lie detector” on murder sus- 
pects. Only in Wichita must every 
person brought to the booking desk 
face the machine. 


Last year, out of 710 vagrants 
tested, 61 admitted crimes else- 
where; 60 of 190 burglary suspects 
showed such positive results that 
59 burglaries were cleared. Further, 
every recruit, seeking a place in the 
cadet corps, is tested by the ma- 
chine for honesty and emotional 
stability. 

At police headquarters in Wich- 
ita there is a scientific laboratory 
equipped with microscopes, test 
tubes, chemists’ scales, cameras, 
ultraviolet ray machines. In ad- 
dition, Wilson has mounted two 
small laboratories in cruising cars. 

Last summj^l patrolman dis- 
covered a broK^^vindow in an al- 
ley. He snatched up his microphone; 
in 50 seconds three other patrol cars 
and the nearest cruising laboratory 
arrived. The laboratory investiga- 
tor made plaster casts of tire tracks 
that the thief had left, and of chisel 
marks gouged in the window frame. 
He photographed the scene, hunted 
fingerprints, collected dust from the 
window sill. In it the microscope 
showed fragments of blue lint. 

Twenty minutes later every po- 
liceman in town was hunting a 
burglar with a certain make of tire, 
a chisel with a broken point in his 
tool box, and wearing a blue sweater. 
An hour later they found him. Chisel 
and tire fitted the plaster casts. 
He was allowed to peer through a 
microscope and compare lint from 
his sweater and that from the win- 
dow sill. He looked, and confessed; 
and next day, facing the lie detec- 
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tor, he admitted that he was wanted 
for burglaries elsewhere. 

Of Wilson’s innovations, he con- 
siders his new crime prevention bu- 
reau most important. Its captain, 
a trained sociologist, has every cler- 
gyman in town, and many doctors 
and teachers, as volunteer assist- 
ants. 

Last year an i i-year-old colored 
boy, a petty larceny “repeater,” 
took physical, emotional and psy- 
chological tests in this bureau. They 
revealed, among other things, that 
he converted all loot into candy. 
Doctors arranged for a heavier sugar 
content in his diet, a preacher took 
him to Sunday school, his teacher 
wormed him into the school base- 
ball team — and he doesn’t steal 
any more. 

Wilson’s police maintain a Boy 
Scout troop that carries off many 
honors, and this, too, is a fine job 
of crime prevention, Wilson says. 
The police run a model farm, where 
short-term prisoners work at crea- 
tive tasks, grow their own vegeta- 
bles, and at the same time gain 
self-respect and a new outlook on 
life. 

But not only in handling crime 
does Wilson lead. The U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the past five 
years has placed Wichita at the top 
of its population class in traffic 
safety. And, strangely, arrests have 


had little to do with this record. 

If you pass a red light in Wichita, 
a policeman politely hands you a 
“request card,” which asks you not 
to break the law again. If you re- 
peat, or if your violation is flagrant, 
you attend a traffic clinic, where 
alone and unembarrassed you take 
tests in driving, vision, reaction 
speed, and vehicle laws. Your weak- 
ness discovered, the police, try to 
help you conquer it. 

Should this fail, there’s always 
the traffic court. Last year, as against 
5672 warnings and requests, only 
149 violators were arrested. Every 
one of these was found guilty. Every 
one went to jail or paid a fine. 
There’s no “ticket fix” in Wichita. 

Ask this model chief whether other 
towns can have the same protec- 
tion, and he replies, “Why not? 
Any town that wants it need only 
take politics out of the police busi- 
ness and put intelligence in.” 

A clerk steps into the office, in- 
terrupting him. 

“That city manager from Wis- 
consin is on the phone again,” the 
clerk says. “He wants to know 
whether you’re ready, yet, to send 
him a new chief.” 

“I’ll have a man go and look the 

{ ‘ob over,” he answers, and turns 
jack to you. “Any town can have 
good protection,” he repeats. “And 
a lot of towns seem tobe wantingit.” 


instead of loving your enemies^ treat your friends a little better. 

— Ed Howe 



Amazing 

Interludes 


Lord Frederic Hamilton 

in Vanished Pomps of Yesterday** 

THEN I was at the Rio L^ation, I 
went one day to call on the Brit- 
ish Consul’s wife in Bahia, clad in white 
from head to foot. Suddenly, as hap- 
pens in the tropics, the heavens open^ 
and solid sheets of water fell; 1 reached 
^e Consul’s house most woefully be-, 
draggled. The West Indian butler in- 
formed me that the ladies were out, 
and after a glance at my disreputable 
garments added: “You gib me dem' 
clothes, sar. I hab dem all cleaned and 
ironed in ten minutes, before de ladies 
come back.” On his assurance that he 
and I were the only souls in the house, 
I divested myself of every stitch of 
clothing, and seated myself in the 
drawing room. 

Time went by, and my clothes did 
not reappear; I should have known 
that to a Jamaican colored man meas- 
ures of time are elastic. Suddenly I 
heard voices, and to my horror saw the 
Consul’s wife approaching with her two 
daughters and some other ladies. There 
was not a moment to lose. In that 
tropical drawing room the only availa- 
ble scrap of drapery was a red plush 
table-cover with bead fringes. I had 
just time to snatch it and drape myself 
in it when the ladies entered the room. 

I explained my predicament and la- 
mented my inability to rise. And so we 
had tea toother. ^ 


Idary Knight ^ 
in **Girl Reporter in Paris** 

I ATE one afternoon I was standing 
^ deep in a Baedeker in the little 
English town of Street, when a mon- 
ocle Englishman tapped me on the 
shoulder and said, “I beg your pardon, 
but do allow me to show you one place 
you’ll not find in your book.” As I met 
his straightforward gaze he smiled, then 
his face suddenly became distorted as if 
by some inexpressible grief. I said noth- 
ing, but walked beside him until he 
stopped and said quietly, “This.” It was 
the Chapel of Saint Catherine. There was 
no one about; it was heavenly peaceful. 
I studied the vaulted dome, the stained 
glass windows; then I turned to look 
for the man. ... He was standing di- 
rectly behind me: his long, tapering fin- 
gers, like steel claws in the dusk, slowly 
clamped down over my shoulders close 
to my neck. 

An old rule in our family came to my 
mind: “Never let anybody think you are 
afraid.” Slowly I began stroking the 
claw that gripped my right shoulder. 
“I know. It must be terrible. But 
please believe me when I say I under- 
stand. Someone you cared a great deal 
about died recendy, didn’t she? And you 
like to come here because it’s so peace- 
ful. Thank you for bringing me. . . .” 

Slowly I felt his hands loosen. “It 
must be getting late,” I said, wonder- 
ing if I could keep my legs from folding 
up. “Shall we go?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I had intended to 
strangle you. You would have been my 
fifth. But I’ve changed my mind,” He 
sucked in his breath. “If you ever men- 
tion this or try to describe me to any- 
one, I’ll . . .” He stopped^ • 
l^is is the first time I ever have. 

— We Cover ike World, edited by Eugene Lyons 
(Harcourt, Brace) 





Infant Industry: I he Quintuplets 

Condensed from Harper’s Magazine 
Merrill Denison 


C ALLANDER, ONTARIO, IS noW 

the summer crossroads of 
' America. From early morn- 
ing till long after dark, cars roll 
through the small village at the rate 
of one a minute, bearing eager sight- 
seers bound for the world’s wonder 
children. The cavalcade numbers 
3000 people on an average week day, 
and on week-ends, upward of 8000 
— 70 percent from the United States. 

Evidence of the Quints’ economic 
influence is seen on every Ontario 
highway leading to the north coun- 
try. Accommodation is often at a 
premium in towns 150 miles away, 
and even the lordly Royal York in 
Toronto, the largest hotel in the 
British Empire, and the equally 
regal Chateau Laurier in Ottawa 
fed the quickening pull of the Quints. 
According to the conservative reck- 
oning of the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s Travel Bureau, the five lit- 
tle charmers attract between 20 
and 25 million dollars of U. S. 
tourist money yearly, and hence 
are one of Canada’s most important 
businesses. 

Callander was an all but aban- 
doned lumber town at the time of 
the Quintuplets’ birth, four years 
ago. There was a small country 
hotel,’'a general store, a garage or 
two, and a scattering of houses. 


Four of the town’s lumber mills 
had burned down; the remaining- 
one was closed. In the surrounding 
township 800 people were on re- 
lief, and taxes were thousands of 
dollars in arrears. 

Today taxes are paid up and the 
only persons on relief are those un- 
employable because«of age or sick- 
ness. Callander’s hotels now have 
accommodations for 1500. Along thS 
once empty highway from North 
Bay, more than four miles of tour- 
ist cabins have sprung up. Trans- 
continental express trains now stop, 
without flagging, at the station 
which has replaced the former box 
car. A parcel of land that changed 
hands in 1933 at $200 is now quoted 
at $sooo. 

Compared with the money the 
Quintuplets have made for others 
— hotel keepers, merchants, trans- ^ 
portation companies — their own*' 
earnings seem modest. Officially, 
their gross take has so far been over 
>750,000. Of this sum, >600,000 is 
invested in Provincial and Domin- 
ion Bonds. They pay their own liv- 
ing expenses, contribute >300 a 
month to the support of their par- 
ents, and are sending three of their 
brothers and sisters to school. 

Not including the lawyers retained 
from time to time to prevent the 


Harper & Bros,^ 49 E. S3 H. 2*. C 
(Harper's, Noeemher, 
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unauthorized use of their names, 
.there are 14 people on their pay- 
roll: two nurses, three policemen, 
two maids, a teacher, a housekeeper 
and a cook; the kindly Dr. Dafoe, 
whose monthly fee remains, at his 
dwn insistence, |2oo; the Quints’ 
business manager, the secretary- 
treasurer of the Board of Guard- 
ians, and Dr. Dafoe’s secretary. 
The total costs of caring for the five 
girls are running about $ 2 ocx) in 
excess of the $20^000 income from 
their investments, 
y Their largest source of revenue 
has been the movies. Their first pic- 
ture, The Country Doctor^ brought 
them ^^50,000, and the same com^. 
pany has paid ^250,000 for rights 
to make three more pictures. They 
receive Jio,ooo a year from news- 
reel rights, and many thousands 
from the use of still pictures in 
magazines and newspapers in every 
country in the world. 

Another big source of revenue has 
been advertising. The five sisters 
have endorsed corn syrup, cod liver 
*oil, a disinfectant, diapers, milk 
products, toys and childr^’s clothes. 
One contract in the soap and denti- 
frice field will bring them ^55,000 
over a three-year period, and their 
public approval of a well-known 
breakfast food made them ^25,000. 
Their advertising revenues are much 
less than they might have been 
had not their guardians steadfastly 
refused to endorse any product not 
actually used by the children. 

The Quints’ finances have caused 


^05 

dramatic conflicts between those 
interested in their welfare and those 
anxious to exploit their earning pow- 
ers. Three days after the babies 
were born the bewildered father 
signed a contract with one Ivan 
Spear to permit their exhibition at 
the Chicago World’s Fair. This 
amazing contract had no time limit 
and included every conceivable right 
of exploitation. But it did have a 
provision that the babies could not 
be moved without the consent of 
Dr. Dafoe. 

A storm of disapproval broke 
round Dionne’s head as soon as 
these terms were known. Falling 
back on the saving clause, he re- 
pudiated the agreement. Spear sued 
all those connected with the inci- 
dent for 1,000,000, but the suit was 
dismissed in Federal District Court. 
To protect the babies and Papa 
Dionne himself from the threat of 
equally dangerous commitments, Dr. 
Dafoe, with the help of others, in- 
duced Dionne and his wife to agree 
to a temporary guardianship which 
removed the children entirely from 
their parents’ control. 

From that time on a feud raged 
between the successive boards of 
guardians and numerous individ- 
uals who have hoped to secure the 
Quints’ earnings for themselves. As 
a result the Provincial Government 
has replaced the temporary guard- 
ianship with a permanent one mak- 
ing the five children wards of the 
King until their i8th birthday. 

The feud led also to two wel’«,. 
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December 


planned attempts to kidnap the 
children and remove them from the 
jurisdiction of the Ontario courts. 
Today their health and safety make 
it necessary for them to live in what 
is virtually a concentration camp 
— guarded by sp.ecial police and a 
heavy wire fence. 

Perhaps the most curious of the 
battles to profit from the Quints 
was the prolonged legal struggle be- 
tween two manufacturers of corn 
syrup. The first meal served the in- 
fants was a 7-20 mixture of cow’s 
milk and water with a few drops of 
rum and corn syrup. When the news 
was made known, the president of 
the St. Lawrence Starch Company 
in Canada shipped a case of their 
Beehive Syrup to Callander. He also 
sent a check to which there were no 
strings attached. Then advertise- 
ments appeared proclaiming that 
Beehive Corn Syrup had been the 
first food to pass the babies’ lips. 
Beehive’s sales immediately sky- 
rocketed. 

The Canada Starch Company, 
whose Crown Brand Syrup had pre- 
viously been the best seller, quickly 
sued the Beehive people for ^150,- 
000 damages. Their contention was 
that there had been a can of Crown 
Syrup in the Dionne house during 
the fivefold birth — and not Bee- 
hive. The case wound through the 
courts for many months before judg- 
ment was^given to the defendant. 
Beehive, on the evidence of the 
nurse who had served the meal. 

> The Quintuplets’ ^600,000 nest 


egg would be considerably larger 
but for the horror their guardians, 
and Canadians generally, have of 
what they call “vulgar ballyhoo.” 
This attitude explains the guard- 
ians’ insistence on advertising dig- 
nity and their refusal to permit 
their charges to enter into the 
farcical game of endorsements as 
played on this side of the line. 

Around Callander there are none 
of the more gaudy manifestations 
of showmanship sometimes found 
in this country. Arriving there, one 
feels that Ontario is prepared to^ 
admit the existence of the Quin- 
tuplets, but nothing more. No large 
billboard or Neon sign proclaims 
their nearness. Instead, there is a 
neat roadside route marker which 
points east and states simply: “The 
Dionne Quintuplets.” 

Obviously there is an efiFort to 
preserve an atmosphere less remi- 
niscent of the Midway — an effort 
to give the little girls every possible 
opportunity to live normal lives. 
The hordes who travel hundreds of 
miles for a brief glimpse at them 
through a wire screen are not even 
charged an admission fee. But the 
crowds are gaily oblivious of this 
restraint. These noisy, friendly thou- 
sands with their holiday air, eating 
hot dngs and buying the unimagi- 
native souvenirs in the booths (Papa 
Dionne is believed to be clearing 
well over ^25,000 a year from his 
stand alone), are out to enjoy them- 
selves, and nothing on earth could 
dampen their enthusiasm. 
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Twice a day the waiting crowds 
in Callander form a long queue, 
four abreast. Slowly they move to- 
ward the Quints’ place of exhibi- 
tion which accommodates about 200 
persons at a time. They walk through 
« covered passageway from which 
they can see, but cannot be seen 
by, the children at play. The girls’ 
exuberant good spirits, their charm 
and flawless grooming, their rollick- 
ing enjoyment of life, give one an 
increased respect for Dr. Dafoe and 
his associates; theirs has been a 
really magniflcent achievement. 

But one wonders how long the 


innumerable compromises can work. 
The public wants to see the chil- 
dren and will insist, in increasing 
numbers, on seeing them as long as 
there is the remotest chance of do- 
ing so. It appears that eventually 
either the children and the family 
will have to be ]flaced in some kind 
of national preserve, entirely iso- 
lated from the public, or the Quin- 
tuplets will have to be accepted for 
what they are — a five-girl amuse- 
ment industry whose lives will con- 
sist of an alternate routine of pub- 
lic appearances and expensively 
bought privacy. 
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H A SPECIAL feed mixture made by a poultry company of Rochester 
N. Y., influences the color of the eggs laid by the hens. Any color of the 
rainbow can be produced, without interfering with the nutritional 
quality of the egg. 

The color scheme of the dinner table can also be carried out in 
potatoes, which the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture is now 
offering in red, pink, blue, yellow, white with red or blue eyes, and 
purple. ^ — Health Digest, and AP 

The latest thing in wienies, introduced at the National Associa- 
tion of Meat Dealers, is a hot dog with square ends and two zippers 
running down the sides. After heating, you zip off the casing. —Life 

41 Rubber vacuum cups with spikes attached are a new invention to 
keep your roast from sliding about the platter while being carved. 
The vacuum cups are attached by pressure to the platter, then the 
meat is pressed firmly onto the spikes. — Popular Sdenee Momhfy 

C Restaurant owners who are tired of customers jcribj)ling qi^ 
tablecloths can now buy Dennison’s “Game-Naps” — p^per 
with ticktacktoe and other games and puzzles printed on 



Jrielium for Jrtumantty 

Condensed from The Rotarian 
George W. Gray 

Author of **The Advancing Front of Science 

N early 70 years ago an Eng- foot. Next to hydrogen it was the 
lish astronomer espied a lightest substance known, having af 
strange yellowish color flar- weight only about one seventh that 
ing in the atmosphere of the sun. of air. But everybody knew it was 
It was utterly different from any too scarce and expensive to be of 
tint known on earth, and he real- any practical value, 
ized that it must be caused by the Today the United States Bureau 
incandescence of an unknown ele- of Mines is taking helium from 
ment. Sir Joseph I^ckyer named wells in Texas at less than 2 cents 
his find “helium,” after the Greek a cubic foot; and in a single year 
word for sun. has bottled up more than 15 million 

Between this discovery in 1868 cubic feet. Yet outside the United 
of a mysterious gas 90 million miles States, helium remains lit.tle more 
away and the debate over its control than a laboratory curiosity — for 
in Congress in 1937 lies one of the nowhere else does Nature yield it 
most exciting stories of science. up except in grudging minutiae. 

An American, W. F. Hillebrand, The first hint that helium might 
first chanced on helium in the earth, be regarded as a unique part of the 
In 1894, he heated a heavy mineral North American patrimony came 
conglomerate and there boiled out, in 1903, when in a southern Kansas 
among other emanations, minute farming district near Dexter a test 
quantities of a strange gas. Unfor- oil well suddenly erupted with a 
tunately. Dr. Hillebrand mistook geyserlike roar. The flow proved to 
the gas for nitrogen, and so missed be gas, not oil; but immediately 
credit for the discovery. there were visions of piping it into 

Within three days of hearing of houses and factories as a fuel. The 
Hillebrand’swdrk,theBritishchem- mayor declared a holiday; a pro- 
ist Sir William Ramsay repeated gram was arranged, and the neigh- 
the experiment, and identified the borjng citizens gathered for the 
gas correctly. But all evidence seemed ushering in of prosperity. A pipe 
to show that this sun gas was very had been installed from the well to 
rare on earth. By years of laborious the speaker's stand, and, as a fitting 
work a«>Duhch physicist extracted climax, a ceremonial lighting of the 
a few dozen cubic feet of the gas, gas was scheduled to follow the 
but it cost him |i8oo per cubic mayor’s speech. 

) 1938^ RoUuj lulernational, JS E. Waektr Dri nr, IE, 

{ythe RotarUn^ Novimhtr^ '38) 
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But when the gas was turned on, 
it extinguished the match in the 
mayor’s hand. Several matches in 
succession blew out. The gas pres- 
sure was too high, explained the 
embarrassed officials. They would 
i)uild a bonfire, turn the gas in a 
steady stream into the fire, watch 
it burn. But the blazing fire had no 
better luck. The holiday ended in 
gloom. The well was plugged up, 
and outside the laboratories the 
oddities of helium were generally 
ignored for more than a decade. 

Came the World War — and a 
* frantic search for noninflammable 
gas to use in Zeppelins instead of 
the highly explosive hydrogen. Wash- 
ington sent out experts to prospe<st, 
and in an area in northern Texas 
they found what they wanted. At 
the time of the Armistice, some 
147,000 cubic feet of Texas helium 
had been produced. By 1925, the 
government had adopted as a safety 
measure the exclusive use of helium 
to inflate military balloons and 
dirigibles, and by federal law had 
; practically prohibited its export. 

Under direction of the Bureau of 
Mines, 50,000 acres of a natural- 
gas field near Amarillo, Texas, were 
acquired. A modern extraction plant 
erected there has produced some 77 
million cubic feet of helium since 
it was opened in 1929. In addition 
to the Amarillo field (good for 180 
years of operation at present plant 
capacity), reserve lands rich in he- 
lium are held in Colorado and Utah. 

For these huge supplies ^here will 
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be no lack of purchasers, if one may 
judge by demands voiced at the 
Congressional hearings in 1937. 

The first and most insistent de- 
mand was that of the medical men 
who had discovered its virtues as 
a therapeutic material. Seventy- 
nine percent of ^r air is nitrogen. 
We simply breathe it in only to 
breathe it out again unused, while 
our lungs absorb the 21 percent of 
oxygen. A physician, watching an 
asthma victim struggle for breath, 
wondered if a lighter air would 
have any favorable effect. Since 
helium is only one seventh the 
weight of nitrogen, why not substi- 
tute a helium-oxygen mixture for 
the heavier air? This synthetic at- 
mosphere was tried, and it is now 
an accepted medium of treatment 
for acute asthma in some hospitals. 

“Some patients with asthma actu- 
ally die,” said Dr. Alvan L. Barach, 
testifying before the Congressional 
committee. “But,” he continued, 
referring to results in New York, 
“we have not lost a single patient 
in the helium treatment, although 
in 16 months we have had five 
apparently fatal cases (/.^., the pulse 
could no longer be felt) and they 
were restored by the use of helium.” 

Not only in asthma, but in sev- 
eral other ailments involving breathing 
difficulties, as also in the deep-sea 
diver’s affliction called “ the bends,” 
helium is proving effective. It is 
also helpfm in certain^tecRniques 
of administering anesthetics. 

But hitherto helium has been 
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very expensive, and it was for this 
reason that physicians urged Con- 
gress to amend the law which pro- 
hibited the sale of government he- 
lium. While these hearings were 
under way, the hydrogen in the 
German dirigible Hindenburg ex- 
ploded. This sp^tacular tragedy 
gave publicity to the additional 
demands of aeronautical interests 
for cheap helium with which to 
inflate commercial airships. 


The law was amended. Govern- 
ment helium ceased to be pecu- ^ 
liarly the Army’s and Navy’s. A 
close control of exportation is im- 
posed, but the gas may now be sold 
to the public; and its availability 
may yet promote an enormous deb- * 
velopment of commercial lighter- 
than-air craft. 

Today a miniature balloonful of 
helium that was once worth >5000 
costs cents. 


^uotaLle Quotes 

JAMES A. FARLEY 
U. S, Postmaster General: 


(0 don't know whether chewing-gum 
played any part in my success, but it was 
not a retarding factor. — Boston Transcript 


JULES HENRI 

former counselor of the French Embassy: 


During my ten years in Washington I 
drank, God help my digestion, 35,000 cock- 
tails in line of duty. Not a single day passed 
that I didn’t drink five; on days of an offi- 
cial luncheon, teas and a dinner, the num- 
ber soared to astronomical proportions. 

— “Washington Review,” by Duke Shoop , 


DR. S. MORRIS 
West Virginia University: 


Modesty has ruined more kidneys than bad 
liquor. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE RUSSELL 
answers a barrister: 


The extreme penalty for bigamy? Two 
mothers-in-law. 


SAMUEL OOLDWYN 
film producer: 


JOHN BARRYMORE 
in a radio broadcast: 


I GO to the movies every night. Why not? 
I’ve got to do something to take my mind 
off my business. — Tme 

One of my chief rq^rets during my years in 
the theater is that I couldn’t sit in the 
audience and watch me act. 
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THE 

INCREDIBLE 
MR. GANDHI 


COKDENSED FROM "INSIDE ASIA' 


JoH^, Gunther 

Author of "Inside Europe*' 




story of the man who, by his saintly life, 
has become a god to his countrymen; who, by 
applying moral weapons to politics, fought the 
British Empire to a standstill; and who — para- 
doxically — is today the best friend the British 
have in India. 

Mr. Gunther, noted for his brilliant portraits of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin, here gives a warmly 
human apprsusal of this “dictator who rules by 
love”; whose inconsistencies puzzle the Western 
mind, yet whose gentle heroism has made him one 
of the great leaders of all time. 

Inside Asia^ Mr. Gunther’s forthcoming book 
from which this excerpt is taken, will be published 
early next year by Harper & Bros, at $3.50. 


THE INCREDIBLE MR. GANDHI 


M r. Gandhi, who is an in- 
credible combination of 
Jesus Christ, Tammany 
Hall, and your father, is the great- 
est Indian since Buddha. Like Bud- 
dha he will be worshiped as a god 
when he dies. Nowadays people are 
apt to assume that he is played 
out; they even think that he no 
longer counts in India. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
Mr. Gandhi is still incomparably 
the most important living Indian. 
I have seen peasants kiss the sand 
his feet have trod. 

No more enigmatic character can 
be conceived. He is a slippery fel- 
low. I mean no disrespect. But con- 
sider the contradictions in the ca- 
reer and character of this man who 
is at once a saint and a politician. 

Gandhi’s great contribution to 
India was the theory and practice 
of non-violence or civil disobedi- 
ence — a perfect example of his fa- 
miliar usage of moral weapons to 
achieve practical results. But at the 
very time that non-violence was 
embedded in his soul, he was re- 
cruiting ambulance detachments to 
serve in warfare. 

There is again the matter of his 
celebrated fasts. He fasted purely 


for moral reasons, but they often 
compelled the British to let him out 
of jail. A sort of etherealized Hou- 
dini, he was in a position to escape 
from prison at any time because the 
British would not accept the onus 
of his death from starvation while , 
in confinement. Yet — the point is ' 
important — Gandhi himself never 
consciously thought of fasting as a 
method of escape. 

His inconsistencies seem remark- 
able, until you note that his objec- 
tive seldom varies. He is interested 
in substance, not form. For instance, 
his career has been a titanic strug- 
gle with Britain, yet now he is coop- 
erating with Britain under the new 
constitution. His point is that his 
objective, Indian independence, may 
now be more easily achieved by< 
cooperation than by struggle. Yet 
the paradox is enormous: Mr. Gan- 
dhi, who fought the British Empire 
to a standstill, is today in certain 
respects the b^t friend the British 
haVe in India. 

There are other contradictions. 
To Mr. Gandhi modern science is 
anathema, but he uses railway trains 
and wears eyeglasses. He is the soul 
and backbone of the Indian Na^ 
tional Congress — without being a 
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member of it. His approach to ev- 
^erything is religious, but Hinduism 
apart, no one knows just what his 
religion is. 

Even his attitude toward the Un- 
touchables — to whose uplift he 
nn^w devotes the largest share of 
his energy — seems contradictory, 
in that he is unwilling to free them 
from Hinduism, which makes them 
what they are. 

Caste, the impregnable citadel of 
Hinduism, is as old as India and was 
probably invented to preserve the 
supremacy of the early Aryan in- 
'^aders. No man may progress from 
caste to caste. 

There are four main castes: first 
the Brahmans or priests and schcff- 
ars, second the KsbtUriyas or war- 
riors, third the Vaisyas or mer- 
chants (into which Mr. Gandhi was 
born), fourth the Sudras^ servants 
or serfs. Members of the third caste 
are still, by and large, the shop- 
keepers of all India, though the 
others have come to admit other 
occupations. It is surprising to find, 
^or instance, that Brahmans are for 
the most part the cooks of India. This 
is because their superior touch does 
not defile food and water, and thus 
non-Brahman families employ them. 
Below the fourth caste — outside 
of caste — are the Untouchables, 
many of whom are forced to find 
employment as scavengers and sweep- 
ers of latrines. There are 51 million 
Untouchables in India, out of a total 
Hindu population of 238 q[iillion. 

Untouchability is like Jimcrow- 


US 

ism on a fantastic scale. Or imagine 
a Jew in Germany ten times worse 
off than he is; that will approach 
the position in India of the Un- 
touchables. Not only are they the 
poorest of India’s poor, but they 
suffer social indignities. The child 
of an Untoucha^ in some parts 
of India may not enter a school- 
room; Untouchables may not use 
water from the ordinary village 
well or otherwise in any way mingle 
with the community. In South In- 
dia an Untouchable may pollute a 
caste Hindu even from a distance; 
the unfortunate wretch, as he walks 
along the road, must retreat into 
the fields when a Brahman passes. 
One variety of Untouchable defiles 
actually on sight, no matter from 
what distance, so that he can go 
out only at night. 

Mr. Gandhi, that complicated 
man, believes firmly in the caste 
system, but Untouchability he thinks 
is a degradation. “I would rather 
that Hinduism died than that Un- 
touchability lived,” he said once; 
he calls it a "rotten excrescence” 
on Hinduism. Yet when the Brit- 
ish, supported by the orthodox Hin- 
dus, attempted to cut the Untouch- 
ables off from Hinduism by giving 
them a separate electorate, Mr. 
Gandhi wrote Sir Samuel Hoare: 
"I have to resist your decision with 
my life.” He felt that the lot of the 
Untouchables must be ameliorated 
within Hinduism; his aiiff is tS make 
the Untouchables touchable — 1.^., 
to create a new fifth caste. 
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Mr. Gandhi, in spite of his in- 
consistencies, adds up to a very 
great deal. The record of his life is 
heroic in the best sense of that 
word. This tough and rubbery little 
man, dressed in a loin cloth and 
sitting by his spinning wheel, who 
weighs 112 pounds, took on the 
greatest empire the world has ever 
known, and almost vanquished it. 

Some of his most devoted admir- 
ers think that his willingness to 
compromise with Britain — now — 
passes normal limits. But his hold 
on the great mass of the Indian 
people is unshaken. He is a unique 
kind of dictator, one who rules by 
love. His photograph is enshrined 
in a million cottages; children, sick, 
are touched with his likeness to 
make them well. Peasants may come 
20 miles simply to see his train pass, 
even if it does not stop. To the 
submerged masses he is a man of 
miracles. And he is the only man 
in India who by a single word, by 
lifting his little finger, could start 
civil disobedience ^ain among more 
than 350 million people — roughly 
one fifth of the human race. 

What explains the hold Mr. Gan- 
dhi has on India ? Let us try to take 
this extraordinary man apart, and 
see what it is that makes him tick. 

St. Franaa in South JLfrie 

roHANDAS Karamchand Gandhi 
was born in Porbandar, one of 
the small native states in the 
Kathiawar peninsula, on October a, 


1869. Thus he is almost 70. He came 
of a solid official family; both*his 
father and grandfather were De- 
wansy that is, prime ministers, 
of local principalities. The name 
“Gandhi” means “grocer” in his 
native language. His father, whom 
he describes as being brave, truth- 
ful, and incorruptible, married four 
times, and young Gandhi was the 
youngest child of the fourth wife. 
His mother, a passionately devout 
woman, given to strict observance 
of Hindu fasts and customs, pro- 
foundly influenced him. 

The best source of material for 
Gandhi’s early years is his auto- 
biography, The Story of My Ex- 
periments with ’Truth. It is a work 
of very peculiar texture. Artlessly 
it sets down details of almost shock- 
ing intimacy; yet it gives an im- 
pression of almost Biblical restraint. 
It varies between passages of great 
nobility and literary force, and of 
preoccupation with idiosyncrasies 
almost meaningless to a Western 
reader. Its last words are — after 
1090 pages — “I must reduce my--' 
self to zero.” 

His picture of his mother is worth 
recording: “The outstanding im- 
pression my mother has left on my 
mempry is that of saintliness. She 
was ■ deeply religious, and never 
missled the Chaturmas (a semi-fast 
peribd that lasts four months dur- 
ing the rains). During one Chatur- 
mas she vowed not to have food 
without seeing the sun.>We chil- 
dren on those days would stand, 
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Staring at the sky, waiting to an- 
nounce the appearance of the sun 
'to our mother. . . . She would run 
out to see with her own eyes, but 
by that time the fugitive sun would 
be gone, thus depriving her of her 
eneal. 'That does not matter,’ she 
would say cheerfully, 'God did not 
' want me to eat today’.” 

A friend told young Gandhi that 
Indians are a weak people because 
they do not eat meat. ‘‘The English 
are able to rule over us because 
they are meat-eaters.” Secretly 
Gandhi decided to taste the for- 
bidden substance, but a furtive 
meal of goat’s meat made him sick. 
That night he had a horrible night-, 
mare, in which a live goat kept 
bleating inside his stomach. . . . 

At about the same time a friend 
took him to a brothel. Gandhi says, 
‘‘1 was almost struck dumb and 
blind in this den of vice. I went 
into the jaws of sin, but God pro- 
tected me.” He fled, “saved.” On 
another occasion he smoked a for- 
bidden cigarette, and almost com- 
mitted suicide in remorse. He says 
that he never told a lie in child- 
hood. 

He married at 13. Before this he 
had been betrothed three times, 
but the little girls all died. His ten- 
year-old wife was chosen from a 
neighbor’s family, and he was mar- 
ried in a Hindu ceremony. Gandhi 
writes, “Little did I dream then 
that one day I should severely criti- 
cize my father for having married 
me as a child. Everything on that 


day seemed to me proper and plead- 
ing. There was also my own eager- 
ness to get married.” He “draws 
the curtain” over the first encoun- 
ter of the two nervous, frightened 
children, and then says that he lost 
no time in “assuming the authority 
of a husband.” 

His wife, Kasturbai, was illiter- 
ate. “I was very anxious to teach 
her, but lustful love left no time. 
• • .” As a result Kasturbai today 
— a half-century later — can only 
barely read and write. 

“I am sure that had my love for 
her been absolutely untainted with 
lust, she would have been a learned 
lady today; for I could then have 
conquered her dislike for studies.” 
When he was 15, Kasturbai had 
their first child, who died. His 
father died at about the same pe- 
riod; the event had tremendous 
moral significance for Gandhi, be- 
cause at the moment of his father’s 
death he and Kasturbai were in 
bed together. His “shame” at this 
is “ a blot I have never been able to 
eflFace or forget.” 

The sexual motif is very strong 
throughout Gandhi’s book. He con- 
tinually writes of his carnal im- 
pulses and desires; even in 1933 he 
says that he has not finally con- 
quered them. Four times God saved 
him from going to brothels. His 
first great struggle for emancipa- 
tion from earthly needs was in re- 
gard to sex; all his fantastic experi- 
ments with diet, and his final 
choice of goat’s milk as ideal food. 
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were caused by his desire to dimin- 
ish sexual ardor. In 1900, when he 
was 31, he gave up sexual inter- 
course; in 19^ he confirmed his ab- 
stention with a perpetual vow of 
celibacy. This he considered his 
first step forward to self-mastery; 
it was the essential preliminary to 
the doctrine of abimsa^ non-violence. 

Having finished high school and 
the University of Ahmadabad, 
young Gandhi decided to go to Lon- 
don and study law. This was a very 
unconventional thing to do in those 
days. Orthodox Hindus are sup- 
posed to be defiled by ocean travel, 
and the subcaste of his community 
excommunicated him. But nothing 
could deter him from the trip. He 
calmly relates how he sold his wife’s 
trinkets to help pay his way — he 
left her behind — and describes his 
solemn vow to his mother to eat no 
meat, drink no wine, and have no 
women. At this period his ultimate 
ambition was to become a Dewan^ 
like his father. 

His adventures in London — he 
arrived there in September, 1888 
— make strange reading now. He 
set about learning the ways of this 
remarkable island people who kept 
his own people in subjection. An 
Indian friend told him, "'Do not 
touch other people’s things” (this 
after he had innocently stroked a 
silk hat the wrong way); ”do not 
ask questions on first acquaintance; 
do not talk loudly; never address 
people as *sir’ as we do in India.” 
Young Gandhi bought a dress suit, 


learned French and Latin, took 
dancing lessons, and went through, 
miseries trying to find palatable’ 
vegetarian food. (He would not eat 
eggs, or even sauces made of eggs, 
and had to quiz waiters to find out 
how the food was cooked.) • .1 

Three years later he returned to 
India, and set up legal practice in 
Bombay. In his first case, when he 
rose to cross-examine a witness, he 
was too timid to talk, and had to 
sit down again without asking a 
question. A little later came a dis- 
concerting experience; he was bod- 
ily thrown out of an Englishman^ 
office when he came to ask a favor 
on behalf of his brother. Directly 
he sought to bring suit against the 
Englishman — note his pepperiness 
— but was prevailed upon not to 
do so. He swallowed the insult, but 
profited from it as well. He records, 
‘"Never again shall I try to exploit 
friendship.” 

In 1893, feeling himself a failure 
in India, he went to South Africa, 
where the large Indian colony of- , 
fered him the chance of agood pra^^ 
tice. Almost before he knew it he 
was a leader of the community, and 
he remained in South Africa, hardly 
realizing how the time slipped by, 
for more than 20 years. These were 
his/great years of preparation. South 
Af|j*ica was a rehearsal in microcosm 
of 'what was to come. 

When he came to South Africa, 
and indeed for a long time there- 
after, he WM a loyal citizen of the 
British Empire. He early became 
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interested in Indian Home Rule, 
^but he helped organize medical 
work 4 uring the Boer War and the 
Zulu rebellion, supporting the Brit- 
ish forces; he received citations for 
bravery in the front line, and in 

• 1914 went straight to London to 
offer his services for establishing an 
Indian ambulance corps. This, too, 
despite the indignities he and his 
compatriots suffered owing to race 
and color prejudice in South Africa. 
In the earl^. days he was kicked, 
beaten, spift upon as a coolie. He 

* could And no rooms in hotels, no 
^restaurants to eat in. 

Gradually in South Africa the 
two main streams in his life came 
forth. Later in India they con- 
verged. First was his conversion to 
the doctrine of non-violence. He 
read Ruskin, Tolstoi, Thoreau, and 
set himself to follow their example. 
He was now a highly successful bar- 
rister, earning £^000 a year, but he 
dropped commercial practice to 
found an agricultural colony de- 
voted to poverty, non-violence, and 
'\the simple virtues. Second was his 
growing interest in Indian national- 
ism. He did not fight the British 
directly, but he roused a tremen- 
dous tumult in defense of Indian 
rights. He founded a newspaper, 
Indian Opinion^ and wrote his first 
book. Hind Swaraj (Indian Inde- 
pendence), showing that he had not 
forgotten the land to which he must 
return. He became the undisputed 
leader of the nationalist Indians in 
South Africa, tested out his*theory 


of passive resistance, and three 
times went to jail. 

Meantime he was broadening, 
developing, both spiritually and 
practically. For instance he decided 
that he was not well enough grounded 
in the Hindu scriptures. But he was 
busy, with little time to spare. So 
he copied out the Gita verses, hung 
\hem on a wall, and memorized 
them during the 15* minutes each 
morning he devoted to cleaning his 
teeth. 

He discovered a good deal about 
the law. From the beginning he re- 
fused to take any case the justice 
of which he doubted. He learned 
that if he were sure of facts, the 
law was apt to take care of itself. 
“Facts mean truth, and once we 
adhere to truth, the law comes to 
our aid naturally.'* Also he saw that 
the winning party seldom recovered 
all his costs, and that compromise 
was an excellent technique. “The 
true function of a lawyer is to unite 
parties riven asunder. Much of my 
practice was in bringing about pri- 
vate compromises.” 

One of his early spiritual strug- 
gles was over life insurance. “Man,** 
he told himself, “you have sold 
almost all the ornaments of your 
wife. If something were to happen 
to you, the burden of supporting 
her and the children would fall on 
your poor brother.** So he took out 
10,000 rupees ($3700) in life insur- 
ance. Then he gave if up.* What 
reason, he asked himself, had he to 
assume that death would claim him 
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earlier than the others? The real 
protector was, he decided, not his 
brother, but God Almighty. And, 
he concluded, “in getting my life 
insured I had robbed my wife and 
children of their self-reliance. Why 
should they not be expected to 
take care of thenlselves ? What hap- 
pened to the families of the num- 
berless poor of the world? Why 
should I not count myself among 
them?” 


Entrance to India 

iCK ON his native soil, he spent a 
year in travel and social work, 
getting close to Indian affairs, and 
in 1915 founded his Satyagraba 
hermitage near Ahmadabad. This 
word, Satyagrabay needs careful 
definition. Gandhi invented it. Lit- 
erally it means no more than “right 
effort,” but “force of truth” or 
“soul force” is the usual transla- 


Note the curious emphasis here. 
He is willing that even his family 
should suffer provided that his 
conscience is square with the Al- 
mighty. 

He had many political tussles 
and tumbles. He learned to handle 
men, and to handle crowds. He was 
absolutely inflexible on any matter 
of principle, and wonderfully sup- 
ple on minor details. 

He was continually exasperated 
by diet. He tried countless experi- 
ments. Finally he gave up salt, tea, 
and meals after sunset. He began, 
too, to observe Monday as a day of 
silence. Goat’s milk seemed an ideal 
food for the observation of brab~ 
macbarya (self-restraint), but it 
was only after a terrific struggle 
that he consented to take it, since, 
after all, it was not strictly a vege- 
tarian substance. Meantime, he 
struggled to maintain his vow of 
chastity. 

Suqh w^s the man, who, aged 45, 
returned to India in 1914. Then the 
great years, the tremendous years, 
begaiv 


tion, and later it was used loosely to 
indicate “non-cooperation,” “pas- 
sive resistance” and “civil disobey 
dience.” To the hermitage h(^ 
brought the poor, unprecedentedly 
including a group of Untouchables; 
the members of his colony took 
vows of truth-telling, non-violence, 
vegetarianism, celibacy, and non- 
possession. Children were not al- 
lowed to see their parents, and the 
parents gave up control of them. 
His word swept India. Also he was 
tackling practical jobs in investigat- 
ing and helping to redress the 
grievances of peasants. By 1917 he 
was already known as the Mahatm?/ 
(literally “Great Soul”). 

At the end of the war the political 
situation was boiling over. India 
loyally supported Britain during 
the war; she sent, in fact, 1,215,000 
men overseas, of whom more than 
100,000 were casualties. In return 
the Indians, Mr. Gandhi among 
them, assumed that Britain would 
lighten the burden of its rule. And 
indeed the British did . introduce 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 




which gave India a limited — a very 
•limited — measure of self-govern- 
* ment. 

But Indian nationalism was un- 
satisfied, and the movement for 
home rule continued to grow. To 
\:heck the rising tide of political 
discontent, the British introduced 
the Rowlatt bill, giving the police 
special powers; it was furiously re- 
sented. The country seethed, and 
Mr. Gandhi became the head of the 
nationalist movement. He declared 
a hartal^ general strike, in protest 
It the Rowlatt bill; then in April, 
I919, came the grotesque tragedy 
at Amritsar, when a British gen- 
eral gave the order to fire on a 
crowd of unarmed Indians — men, 
women, children — who had no 
method of escape, and killed and 
wounded some hundreds. India 
rose — but not with a roar. It 
rose with Satyagraha^ civil disobe- 
dience, 

Satyagraba swept the country. 
Mr. Gandhi made it a political 
weapon as well as a spiritual force, 
'the people were on the brink of 
revolution; the Mahatma showed 
them the way. The call of non- 
violence, of self-mastery through 
abnegation, was something that the 
Hindus — who have a touch of 
masochism in their nature — instinc- 
.tively understood. It went straight 
to the kernel of their religious 
nature; it made lions out of 
Hindus. 

The British were bewildered. What 
could they do with people who let 


themselves be beaten to a pulp 
without lifting their hands? What 
to do when literally thousands of 
young Indians besieged the jails, 
demanding to be arrested? Mr. 
Gandhi's precepts to his satyagrabi^ 
as the passive-resisters were called, 
are almost more ^han the West- 
ern mind can comprehend. The 
Mahatma insisted that satyagrabi 
must harbor no anger, must never 
retaliate to attacks, must volun- 
tarily submit to arrest, must never 
insult an opponent, and must assist 
British officials assaulted by forget- 
ful Indians. 

Mr. Gandhi thought his policy 
would “compel the government to 
retrace its steps and undo the 
wrongs." 

But the government did not re- 
trace its steps. Instead the lines of 
battle were marked out. The Indian 
Congress declared for Swaraj (Home 
Rule — literally “oneself country”) 
and worked out a practical pro- 
gram under Mr. Gandhi's guid- 
ance. He became, dictator of the 
Congress. Nationalist Indians agreed 
to boycott British goods, to take 
their children from government 
schools, to withdraw from the law 
courts, to give up public jobs, to pay 
no taxes, to surrender titles and 
honors, and, above all, to use khad- 
dar, i,e. homespun cotton. This, 
like the invention of Satyagraba^ 
was another example Gapdhi’s 
astute political sense. Nothing so 
dramatized the movement — down 
to the remotest village — as the re- 
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vival of home spinning and weav- 
ing. It at once starved British 
imports, revived village economy, 
and gave the Congress a badge, a 
uniform. 

In 1921 came the episode of 
Chauri Chaura.^An infuriated mob 
of Indians hack^ and burned to 
death a group of police. Gandhi 
was horrified. He was about to push 
civil disobedience further, but he 
suddenly and startlingly called off 
the entire campaign. It is difficult 
to know who were the most aston- 
ished by this volte-face, the British 
or the Indians. Gandhi said simply 
that Chauri Chaura proved that 
India was not ready for Satyagraba, 
The people could not yet be fully 
trusted with this new weapon. He 
talked of his bitter humiliation, his 
“Himalayan blunder’’; he denounced 
mob violence and said that he, the 
person responsible, must undergo 
cleansing; he set himself the pen- 
ance of his first great fast. 

In 1922 he was arrested. He 
knew this would come. Listen to 
his logic: 

“What can be the motive of the 
government in arresting me? The 
government are not my enemy. But 
they believe that I am the soul of 
all this agitation, that if I am re- 
moved, the ruled and ruler will be 
left in peace. ... I desire that the 
people shall maintain perfect self- 
contiol and consider the day of iny 
arrest as a day of rejoicing.” 

The trial was a tableau to stagger 
the imagination. Mr. Gandhi t<dd 
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the prosecutor that his crimes' were ‘ 
greater than those in the indkt-^ 
ment; gravely, placidly, he pleaded 
with the judge to give him the max- 
imum sentence. The judge matched 
the Mahatma’s courtesy with his 
own. The testimony reads like the!' 
proceedings of some court of honor. 
The judge sentenced Mr. Gandhi 
to six years’ imprisonment, and Mr. 
Gandhi thanked him. 

He adored jail. It gave him rest 
and seclusion. His own words are 
that he was “happy *as a bird” in 
confinement. But after a sudde;)- 
operation for appendicitis, he was 
released in 1924. 

The next year he undertook a 21- 
day fast following an outbreak of 
trouble between Hindus and Mos- 
lems. By his example, he hoped to 
bring friendship between the two. 
He wrote, “ My penance is the prayer 
of a bleeding heart. . . . It is a warn- 
ing to Hindus and Moslems who 
have professed to love me.” Breath- 
less, a whole continent waited the 
three weeks in anguish. When fw 
nally the Mahatma, on the nn 
day, took a sip of orange juice, he 
was too weak to talk. 

'Hiere came then five years of 
tension, feeling for position, and de- 
lay^. The British sent the Simon 
Cmnmission to India to prepare the 
wiiy for a new constitution, and 
thi: Congress steadily expanded in 
strength and spirit; in. 1930 the 
Congress came out flatly for com- 
plete indcjiendence, At about the 
time Lord Irwin, the Viceroy,* an- 
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nounced that the British govern- by pure repression, and the country 
^ ment considered that the natural was paralyzed and prostrate. What 
issue of India’s constitutional prog- happened then was a double course 


ress was — dominion status. Battle 
lines were drawn again, and tem- 
pers rose. Gandhi wrote Irwin, even 
, though he always addressed him as 
“ Dear Friend,” that he considered 
British rule to be “a curse.” (But 
he says that he cannot and will 
not” hate individual Englishmen.) 
He opened a renewed course of im- 
placable opposition. He presented 
demands to the “satanic” govern- 
• ment, which were rejected; there- 
^upon in 1930 civil disobedience be- 
gan anew. 

It opened with Gandhi’s ”salt 
march” to Dandi on the sea. Salt^ 
was — and is — a government mo- 
nopoly; the tax on it bore especial- 
ly hard on the poorer people, and 
Gandhi chose it as a symbol that 
everyone could grasp. The march 
is one of the most remarkable in 
modern history. With a group of 
volunteers, the Mahatma slowly 
traversed the country; and a fire of 
\ rebellion followed in his wake. When 
*he began it, he said, ”On bended 
knee I asked the government for 
bread, and I got a stone instead.” 
When, with the marchers beside 
him, he reached the sea, he knelt 
and made illegal salt from the water. 

The wave tA civil disobedience 
that followed Almost brought India 
to anarchy^-but it was not success- 
ful enough to win a clean victory. 
By 1934 it fizzled out; thousands of 
people were in jail, the Britift ruled 


of events. First, the British ham- 
mered out the new constitutipn, 
which did very considerably ad- 
vance India toward self-govern- 
ment; second, the Congress, under 
Mr. Gandhi’s lead, came around by 
1937 to reluctant participation in 
its working. So the net result of 
civil disobedience was a compro- 
mise. The British gave way to some 
extent; the Indians grudgingly con- 
sented to work with them. 

Daily Life of the Modern Saint 

N owadays the Mahatma lives 
most of the year in a remote 
village called Segaon in the very 
center of the most backward part 
of India. He chose it, with his cus- 
tomary combination of foresight 
and crankiness, just because it was 
peculiarly inaccessible, surrounded 
by mud four months of the year, 
without even a doctor or a post 
office, and populated largely by 
Harijans (children of God), which 
is the name he has given the Un- 
touchables. He wanted to demon- 
strate that even the most unbeliev- 
ably backward village in India could 
benefit by Gandhiism. 

He rises every day at 4:30 for his 
morning prayers, then takes a brisk 
walk, rain or shine. He did this 
even in London, when ffe exhausted 
the two detectives assigned to guard 
him. When 1 write ** brisk,” I mean 
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“brisk.” He walks as Paavo Nurmi He eats no meat, of course, and 
runs. I have enjoyed watching Eu- in fact only seldom takes any coqked 
ropeans in good condition try to food. A mug of goat’s milk, dates, 
keep up with him. He sails along, nuts, a tablespoon of honey, garlic, 
carrying a long staff, like some ex- a bowl of chopped fresh vegetables, 
traordinary bird. and plenty of fruit — oranges. 

The prayers are more important pineapples, mangoes, peaches — 
than the ritual of stiff daily exer- this is the general menu, 
cise. In London he would interrupt He works very hard, seeing peo- 
any meeting without a trace of self- pie incessantly, receiving visitors, 
consciousness to sit down on the consulting subordinates. Wherever 
floor and pray — even in a com- he is is the capital of Indian India, 
mittee room of the House of Com- Any particularly interesting mile is 
mons. He prays twice a day, morn- written down by his*8ecretary and 
ingandatsunset.Thesunsetprayers appears presently in his newspaper, . 
are in the nature of a public cere- the^<>r//aM.Sonowordsarewasted. 
mony, because his household Joins He keeps up a very considerable 
him, toother with'the villagers and correspondence with people all over 
any visitors who may be there. The the world. His chief relaxation is 
evening I saw the prayers on Juhu his bath; he bathes in very hot 
beach (Mr. Gandhi was having a water for 40 minutes before retir- 
holiday near Bombay) a Japanese ing, and usually reads in the tub. 
priest joined the ceremony, and Monday is his day of silence. He 
Miss Madeleine Slade, the daughter will not interrupt it no matter what 
of an English admiral and the faith- urgent business is clamoring just 
ful manager of Gandhi’s household, outside the door, 
sang from theHindu scriptures. The Mostly his work at present, ex- 

moon rose at one end of the beach cept when the Working Committee 
just as the sun was setting; the of Congress is meeting, centers on^ 
night was calm, still, and very the village. To revive the village,’ 
beautiful. Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi and thus prevent the countrymen 
walked quietly up, and the Ma- from being sucked into the terrible 
hatma took his place facing the sea. slums of the town, he has a five- 
He sat there cross-leg^, head point program: Encourage home 
bowed, for precisely thirty min- spinninK;make village* education vo- 
utes. There was no other ceremony, cationtu; improve sanitation; bring 
No one spoke; no one moved; but the Untouchables into the com- ‘ 
the Hindu chants continued plan- munity; above all, stimulate village 
gently! Suddenly he rose; the en- industry, 
chantment broke, and the prayers He is doing his best, for instance, 
were over. to create work from by-products 
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• of dead cattle, fertilizers and the 
^ like. Of course no Hindu would kill 
^ a cow, which is sacred inifndia, but 

the Mahatma is trying to persuade 

• the villagers to utilize those that 
die naturally — not an easy thing 

• t(^ persuade them to do. 

This peculiar concern with cat- 
tle turns upon the fact that cow 
worship is an essential facet of 
Hinduism. “To me,” Mr. Gandhi 
has said, “cow-protection is one of 
the most wonderful phenomena in 
human evolution. The cow to me 
means the entire subhuman world, 
^^an through the cow is enjoined 
to realize his identity with all that 
lives. She is the mother to millions 
of Indian mankind. The cow is a 
poem of pity. Protection of the cow 
means protection of the whole dumb 
creation of God.” 

This extraordinary veneration of 
the cow goes back to the remotest 
Indian times. The cow gives food, 
fuel, and — as a draft animal — 
the means of agriculture. 

• It performs other functions too. 
*The dung is important. The steps 

of houses are washed with a solu- 
tion of it every day; it is ammonic 
and antiseptic, and believe it or 
not — clean. Dung is the great 
cleanser, the purifier. Then again, 
when a Brahman must purify him- 
self, remove corruptness from his 
hody and soul, he swallows a pellet 
made of the five excretory products 
of the cow: milk, butter, curds, 
urine, dung. 

The economic consequences of 


cow worship are enormous. Although 
no one may kill a cow, yet many 
cattle are wretchedly cared for; 
thousands upon thousands of half- 
starved and useless beasts roam the 
country devouring crops. One might 
assume that India should at least 
have a plenitude 6f good milk, but 
the contrary is true; the condition 
of the cattle is so miserable and 
the period of lactation so abused 
that less milk is consumed in India 
than any comparable country. In 
India the cow lives on man, instead 
of vice versa. Mr. Gandhi’s difficul- 
ties in utilizing dead cattle in a 
new village industry can therefore 
be understood. 

Mr. Gandhi himself has very little 
need of money, and the financing of 
his household doesn’t seem to be a 
problem because what little he 
needs he gets from charity. 

“Bapu” — “Father” — is what 
his friends and intimates call him. 
He has always been embarrassed by 
the title “Mahatma.” 

His health is qyite good. He is 
not nearly as frail as his photographs 
indicate; the torso is well formed, 
and the muscles hard and smooth. 
His personal physician. Dr. Roy, 
one of the first doctors of India, 
told me that he was “superbly 
normal.” 

Dr. Roy admitted that Gandhi 
could do things that normal men 
could not do. His exp^rien^e of 
fasting has, for instance, given him 
peculiar powers over his body. Once 
he was down to 97 pounds and eat- 
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ing only 400 calories a day. Dr. Roy 
said he must get up to 104 pounds, 
and that he could do this only by 
doubling his intake of food. Gandhi 
asserted that he could take on the 
necessary seven pounds in one week 
without changing his diet by one 
calory. Which htf did. 

He will say, will go to sleep 
for 25 minutes.” Then he can fall 
asleep instantly, and sleep for ex- 
actly 25 minutes and no more. On 
the trains his attendants know that 
he will be asleep within 30 seconds 
of getting into the compartment. 
Once he was asleep in an automo- 
bile, returning from a funeral. The 
car overturned. Mr. Gandhi was 
thrown out, but when his worried 
friends went to him on the roadside 
he was asleep again. 

His tributes to Kasturbai, his 
wife, are touching. She is a small, 
round, cheerful woman, and he is 
fully aware of the tremendous half 
century he has put her through. He 
quite calmly notes the wide differ- 
ence between them intellectually 
but says, ”She is blessed with one 
great quality . . . she has consid- 
ered herself blessed in following in 
my footsteps.” In another passage, 
he writes, ”I can no more describe 
my feeling for Hinduism than for 
my own wife. She moves me as no 
other woman in the world can. Not 
that she has no faults. I daresay 
that she h^s many more than ! see 
myself. But the feeling of indis- 
soluble bond is there.” 

The Gandhis have four sons and 


.several grandchildren. In his stuto- 
biography he criticizes himsellf for 
not having given his children a 
better education. One son, indeed, 
has been a disappointment, but 
two others have made excellent ca- 
reers as journalists. « 

Tke Gandhi Gamhit 

G andhi’s unbelievable simplicity 
sometimes reaches the border- 
line of comedy. Once he went through 
a minor spiritual crisis before al- 
lowing his wife, a third-class pas- 
senger, to use a second-class bath^ 
room. One possibly apocryphal 
story describes the Englishman who 
shouted “Coolie” at him at a rail- 
way station. Obediently Mr. Gandhi 
picked up the Englishman’s bags 
and took them to the train. 

Again there is his very consider- 
able charm. Despite his 40 years 
of celibacy, he adores the company 
of women, and he likes to flirt. 
He is a saint, but a laughing one. 
He loves laughter. He bubbles and 
chuckles in talk. Once he told ar' 
friend that he might have killed 
himself long ago but for his sense of 
humor. His charm is such that, 
according to the legend, the Secre- 
tary of State for India Sir Samuel 
Hoare ordered a new Viceroy, Lord 
Willingdon, not to see Gandhi, in 
order to prevent his succumbing to' 
his formidable charm. 

He has this tact, charm, consid- 
eration, but he can be brutal for a 
principle. Consider for instance the 
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> sfory of the illness of his ten-year-V hatma had some special supernatu- 
K old child Manilal. • ral quality which overcame temp- 

The doctor found Manilal with a tation to falsehood in other people, 
high fever, caused by pneumonia His own sincerity, his own love of 
after typhoid. He said that eggs and truth, is so great that he brings out 
chicken broth might save him, but truth in others. 


^ Mr. Gandhi refused to allow him 
either. He told the doctor that he 
would treat Manilal in his own 
way. 

The boy grew worse, and Gandhi 
relates: began to get anxious. 

What would people say of me? 
What right had parents to inflict 
" heir fads on their children? . . • 
was haunted by thoughts like 
these. Then a contrary current would ^ 
start. God would surely be pleased 
to see that I was giving the same 
treatment to my son as I would 
give myself. . • .The doctor could 
not guarantee recovery. The thread 
oflife was in the hands of God. . . .” 

The fever broke at last and the 
son recovered, but the point of the 
story is that his honor, his faith, 
were more important to the Ma- 
l^^hatma than the life of his son. 

Another source of power is his 
tremendous knowledge of India. 
His travels over India have been 
epochal. In the third class trains 
and especially on foot, he has cov- 
ered the entire peninsula. 

The things Gandhi likes most are 
•children, fr^ air, laughter, friends, 
the truth. What he dislikes most is 
a lie. 

This is another source of power. 
People cannot lie to him. I heard 
this all over India: as if the Ma- 


His colossal spiritual integrity 
on the one hand; his earthly com- 
mand of politics on the other — 
this is the Gandhi gambit. He has 
no hatreds. Once a settlement is 
made, he cooperates with enemies 
as vigorously as he fought them. 

When he left the Congress in 1934, 
he did so in order to make himself 
more honest, more neutral. He 
wanted to be in a position to ad- 
judicate, not merely between dif- 
ferent factions within Congress, but 
between Congress and the British. 
This is as if Abraham Lincoln, say, 
had quit the Presidency in the mid- 
dle of the Civil War, in order to see 
that the North behaved with proper 
integrity and honor toward the 
South. 

The attitude of the Mahatma to 
religion is not easy to define. His 
insistence on rendering good for 
evil, his feeling that one can win 
justice only by giving justice to the 
enemy, his injunction to hate the 
sin but not the sinner, are the es- 
sence of practical Christianity. He 
is probably more like Christ than 
any man in the political sphere who 
has ever lived. But he does not call 
himself a Christian. When, watch- 
ing him pray, I asked his intimate 
friends to whom he prayed, they 
did not know. 
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The following passage 
minating: “I do perceive that whilst 
everything around me is ever-chang- 
ing and ever-dying, there is, under- 
lying all that change, a living Power 
that is changeless, that holds all 
together, that creates, dissolves, and 
recreates. That informing Power 
and Spirit is God ... I see it as 
purely benevolent, for I can see 
that, in the midst of death, life per- 
sists; in the midst of untruth, truth 
persists; in the midst of darkness, 
light persists. Hence I gather that 
God is life, truth, and light. He is 
love. He is the Supreme God. . . .” 

He is a devoilt Hindu, but he be- 
lieves that the scriptures of all the 
great religions are equally the word 
of God — Bible, Talmud, Zend- 
Avesta, Koran, and the Buddhist 
canon. 

*Made in, of all places, a record for the 
C>lumbia Gramophone G)mpan)r. 


Wkither India? 

iS THINGS STAND at the end oi 
1938, Mr. Gandhi is definitely a 
force for moderation in Indian poli- 
tics, a check against extremism. He 
has told friends that in moments'of* 
vanity he believes he has been des- 
tined to deliver India from British 
bondage, but the British will view 
it as a catastrophe when he dies, 
for his death will liberate forces al- 
most certainly tending to increase 
the strength of Indian national- 
ism. ^ 

But what a tremendous, dazzling 
career he has had! He brought re- 
ligion into politics, and vice versa 
— quite aside from giving the In- 
dian people a spirit, a self-reliance, 
a vanity, they have never known 
before. His God, Whoever it is, 
should treat him fondly, when he is 
gone. 


^unostfy 
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S OME YEARS AGO a man hired the opera house in a small Pennsylvania 
town for one night, but engaged no ushers or other staff. About a 
month before the date for which he had rented the hall, he put a large 
sign on the most prominent billboard in town, stating in huge letters: 
“He Is Coming!” 

A week before the fateful night, this was replaced by: “He Will Be 
at the Opera House on October 31 ! ” The day before the event there was 
the simple legend: “He Is Here! ” The following morning: “He Will Be 
St thc^Opera House Tonight at 8:30!” 

That night the man himself sat in the box office and sold tickets at $i 
a head to a capacity audience. When the lights went up inside, however, 
all the crowd could see was a huge sign reading: “He Is Gone! ” 

— Walter Winchell, quoting S. J. Kaufman 





jryvERy Christmas 
Jl 2 / morning, New 
England’s flying 
Santa Claus, Cap- 
tain William H. 

Wincapaw, loads up 
his plane with pres- 
ents for the men who 
keep watch in lonely lighthouses and 
Coast Guard stations from Boston 
Harbor to Canada. Accompanied by 
his son and Geoige Mason, of the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association, he takes 
off with bundles containing cookies, 
tobacco, candy, magazines, books, and 
silk hose for the lighthouse-keeper’s 
wife. The gifts are donated chiefly by 
Adriel Bird, a Boston business execu- 
tive. Each package is attached to a 
parachute. As the plane passes over^'a 
station, Mason, who acts as “ bomber,” 
releases a package through the window 
to the people gathered below; spare 
packages are carried in case he misses 
aim. The Flying Santa covers more 
than a thousand miles in his nine-hour 
flight. 

— Cy Caldwell in Aero Digest 

S INCE 1917, the Store of I. Rude in 
Dallas, Texas, has opened every 
Christmas Day at nine a.m. so that 
thousands of poor people of the com- 
munity might choose from three to five 
articles from shelves and tables stacked 
high with warm clothing. Clerks of the 
store give their services, assisted by 
volunteers from other stores; lights burn 
all Christmas Eve in preparation. In 
19339 store served 12,000 people, 
the record so far. 

Presidi^ over this huge annual Christ- 
ftias gift is one of Dallas’s most amaz- 
ing figures, a shr^d, cold business man 
whose greatest joy is “taking it away 


from the smart guys 
and giving it to the 
poor.” Born 60 years 
ago of Austrian Jew- 
ish parents who died 
when he was three, 
leaving him a pub- 
, lie charge, he is fa- 
miliar with bitter need. Emigrating to 
America as a young man, he made sev- 
eral fortunes, but has given away so 
much — to the needy of all faiths — 
that he is not a rich man. No creden- 
tials are needed to receive his help on 
Christmas Day, but each applicant 
must pass Rude's shrewd scrutiny. ”1 
think I'm a pretty good judge,” he com- 
ments. “ Maybe I’m not, but I feel that 
if 50 percent of those served are deserv- 
ing, the job is worth while.” 

•— Dallas Mt^ning News 

F ew Navy traditions are so univer- 
sally cherished as a comparatively 
recent one: the annual Christmas party 
given for poor children by American 
battleships, cruisers, even some de- 
stroyers, in whatever port they happen 
to be. Started in 191 5 by the crew of the 
battleship New Torky the idea spread 
quickly and spontaneously until today, 
wherever one of the larger ships is in 
harbor, from New York to Shanghai, 
some lucky underprivileged children 
are assured a merry Christmas. 

The party is not an official undertak- 
ing. Enlist^ men are in chaige, with 
the approval and help of the senior offi- 
cers. For several days before Christmas, 
the men spend their spare time deco- 
rating the ship: fir trees at mastheads 
and yard ends, holly and*^edarVreaths 
wherever they will hang. Some com- 
partments are made to resemble draw- 
ing rooms, with imitation fireplaces and 


VanMtions on 
the 

Christmas Spirit 
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electric logs. The list of guests is gener- 
ally provided by some charitable insti- 
tution, and each child receives a per- 
sonal call from a bluejacket. 

Early Christmas morning, about loo 
boys and girls come aboard in the ship’s 
launch. The band plays them over the 
side; they are greet^ by the Captain 
and officers, then (Tivided into small 
groups for the great adventure of going 
over the ship. Toward noon, all the 
youngsters gather on the quarter-deck, 
and Santa Claus himself comes aboard. 
Usually he roars out of the sky in a big 
amphibian, but occasionally the good 
saint comes up out of the depths in a 
diving suit. He distributes his gifts: 
stockings, warm underwear, perhaps a 


M»/ess, invariably a doll or some toy'fo^ 
the girls; stqckings, a sweater, glbves 
and some piece of athletic gear for the 
boys. 

When the excitement has calmed 
down a little, mess-call sounds for a 
turkey dinner. Songs and stories, comic 
stunts, sometimes a Punch and Judy 
show provide entertainment. 

Late in the afternoon, the youngsters 
are invited by the officers to the ward- 
room, where they are loaded down with 
fruit and candy. Finally at dusk they 
are taken ashore and to their homes, 
leaving behind them a crew of men 
whose Christmas away from home has 
been warmed and given meaning by 
their presence. — Morris Markey 


(CLSillLoarMOrtu^go 

-III- 

writes, apropos of the two recent articles in 


0^,. W. L. Lawton 
^he Reader's Dfgest: 

“No effective billboard law can be 
passed in any state today because of 
the appalling power of the billboard in- 
dustry over our state legislatures, a 
power which few realize. Only a thor- 
oughly aroused and vocalized public 
opinion can overcome this power. 

“The billboard industry has con- 
vinced the advertisers and the legislap- 
tors that the opposition to billboards 
comes only frvm a small group, mostly 
women. If it can be proved to the ad- 
vertisers that the resentment against 
billboards is general and comes from all 


classes, we will see advertisers turn 
away from this medium to such an ex- 
tent that the billboard industry will be 
compelled to yield and an effective law 
will become possible in every state. 

“Our own experience of 15 years 
proves that the most effective weapon, 
short of l^islation, is the registration 
of opinion directly upon the advertiser. 
If those who are weary of seeing beauti- 
ful scenery smeared by ugly billboards 
would only speak up! “ 

{Signed) Mrs. W. L.‘ Lawton 
Chairman^ National Roadside Council 



The 

Cond^sed from the short story by 
Arthur Stringer 

Author of **The Woman Who Couldn't Die,** “Marriage by Capture/' etc. 


here’s a guy they’ll never 
grind down,” said Gunder- 
man’s stage-manager as he 
watched Benjamin Spindel pocket 
his rejected playscript and trudge 
smiling and undaunted down to 
Broadway. 

“They won’t grind him down — 
Jie’ll just wear down,” retorted Gun- 
merman. 

For three years Spindel, fevered 
by the virus of stage life, had playec^, 
small parts in other people’s plays. 
Like Shakespeare, he acted parts 
that he might learn to write them, 

• and meanwhile poured his energy 
into writing magnificent dramas 
which, by some odd mischance, 
never saw the light of day. As his 
parts grew smaller, his pay envelope 
grew thinner. But despair was un- 
. known to him. 

■ As Spindel climbed the stairs 
fhat night to his back-room “stu- 
dio” he whistled, and affected a 
swagger. For he had been optimist 
enough to bring with him to New 
York a wife — a young wife who 
might not always appreciate the 
humoristic turns of destiny. She 
*saw the script under her husband’s 
arm, and went to the window and 
looked out. 

“My dear, those managers are 


positively/«»»y” blithely avowed 
Spindel, as he pi^t his play in its 
pigeonhole with the air of a victor 
putting his sword in its scabbard. 
“All I can say is. I’m thankful I 
can keep my sense of humor and 
see what a queer lot they are!” 

“I wish they’d taken the play,” 
said his wife, with the unimagina- 
tive immediacy of her sex, as she 
went back to her work of turning a 
last winter’s skirt. 

“But I’m getting closer to ’em 
all the time,” chirped the in- 
domitable Spindel. 

And he set to work writing a new 
play. He had to skimp and econo- 
mize, for he could now get nothing 
more than an occasional “super” 
part. But he accepted the dingy 
studio and the meager meals calmly. 
He went back to his play like an 
opium-smoker bade to his drug. He 
revised and rearranged and revamped. 
He closed his eyes, valiantly, and 
cut away whole act-ends at one 
grim stroke, like a surgeon operat- 
ing on his own flesh and blood. He 
re-dressed it in epigram, and deco- 
rated it with new ribbons of fancy. 
Then he carried it off to the man- 
agers’ offices with the blind pri^ 
of a mother carrying h^ firstborn 
to a baby show. 
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That none of them could see any^ 
beauty in it struck him as laugh- 
able. But once more he came to 
realize that managers were a queer 
lot. “If you can only keep your 
sense of humor at this game!” he 
persisted as he rpad Gunderman’s 
curt note of refusal. 

He set to work again, optimistic 
as ever. Once more he ruthlessly 
disemboweled and rearranged and 
re-articulated. “I’m learning the 
trick, my dear!" he jubilantly told 
his hollow-eyed wife as she stirred 
the veal stew on the hot-plate. “I 
can see it coming closer, every 
day!" 

Again Spindel began the rounds 
of the managers’ offices. And again 
the script came back to Spindel’s 
dingy studio, and again it went out, 
and again it came back. Once more 
the (daywright was moved to a 
mild and humorous wonder. 

“Aren’t they a funny lot?” he 
demanded. 

“No, it’s not funny," said his 
wife, limp and listless. “It’s not 
funny any more.” 

He laughed as he put a hand on 
her thin shoidder^ “Just keep your 
sense of humor, my dear, and you’ll 
see they are funny!" 

Spindel indulged in the extrava- 
gance of two canaries, " to liven up 
the studio a bit." Already he had 
begun a new play, and he worked 
on atid otR Again he sent out his 
script, still nursing the delusion 
that he was going to find Fame 
hanging to his mailbox in the dingy 


Tront hall. And as he shuffled rfoifn 
in his tattered slippers, ten thnes 
a day, he thanked Heaven that he 
could still see the humor of it all, 
and went up to whistle pensively 
into the canary cage, and then turn 
once more to his writing. *' 

One rainy morning when even 
the canaries refused to sing, the 
Ultimate Idea came to him. He 
had written altogether seven fine 
plays. None of them could be all 
bad; even the managers admitted 
that one had a good scene, and 
another a good curtain. Why not| 
tie them up in one raft, cut away 
what was not needed, and let that 
one final venture swing out to sink 
or swim? 

This idea became an obsession. 
The work-worn Spindel threw him- 
self into the task with a fury that 
disturbed even his wife, who ab- 
sented herself more and more from 
that paper-littered room where he 
strode up and down, enacting roles. 
She upbraided him for scandalizing 
the neighbors with his climacteric, 
shouts of scorn and triumph. Bu t 
he forgot his wife and her existence. 
He merely looked at her in his 
vacant way when she defiantly told 
him she was off to look for work of 
her own. He only nodded assent 
'((rhen she informed him that her 
cousin, Jim Ecklin, was taking her. 
to the theater. 

For Spindel was engaged in an 
extraordinary juggling feat. Into 
that final play he was crowding 
every worthwhile bit from every- 
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thing he had ever written, mud^ 
like a shipwrecked traveler packing 
into one bag the cream of his be- 
longings. He was molding his whole 
life into one forlorn am^gam. 

Then once more he polished and 
^furbished it, and so pretentious and 
flashing did that new fagade stand 
to him that for the first time in his 
life he indited a peremptory letter 
in which he put forth certain, per- 
emptory demands, and sent both 
letter and script off to Gunderman, 
knowing well that this time it was 
r all or nothing. 

Meantime, the rigors of Decem- 
ber reminded the playwright that 
both the body and its habitation 
were in need of fuel. So Spindel 
earned a few dollars as a ticket- 
taker in a movie house. His gas 
bills and arrears of rent he could 
for the time ignore. Those claims 
which rose from the pit of the stom- 
ach, however, could not be ignored. 
As he trudged homeward, with his 
half-pound of Hamburger steak, he 
looked more and more anxiously 
^ into the mailbox. But it was always 
empty. 

Spindel began to wonder if even 
a sense of humor could not lose its 
elasticity. One morning he invaded 
Gunderman’s Broadway stronghold. 
Gunderman, he was told, was in 
Chicago. For a week or two, noth- 
ing could be done. 

That night his wife came home, 
silent and self-contained. She told 
him she had already eaten supper, 
but later in the evening she broke 


into tears, for no appreciable reason. 
Next day Spindel began pawning 
things, surreptitiously taken from 
their room. 

For days he wandered about the 
city looking for work, as destitute of 
direction as a lost child. Late in the 
afternoon of the fSurth day he trudged 
back to his studio,” a little dizzy, 
and weak in the knees. 

In the mailbox he found two let- 
ters. He climbed the stairs, step by 
step, and as he let himself into his 
room he saw a square of paper 
tacked on his door. It was a ” dis- 
possess” notice. Slowly he pulled it 
from the soiled panel, and closed 
the door after him. 

”Allie,” he called. 

Then he saw with relief that his 
wife was not there. He sat down by 
the window, putting the letters on 
the ledge. He was leisurely about 
it, yet he could feel his heart pounding. 

The first letter was in his wife’s 
handwriting. He slowly unfolded 
the single sheet and read: 

Tve tried hard to stay with you, 
Benny. But a woman’s got to have 
clothes and things. I’m going to 
New Orleans with Jim this after- 
noon. It’s the only thing left for 
me. I hate to go this way, but I 
can’t stand it any longer. 

Allie 

Spindel read the penciled sheet a 
second time. Then he turned the 
other letter over in bis hand. He 
found it hard to open, for a fog 
seqmed to float between him and 
the paper. The first thing that 
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Struck him was the blue tint of the Vjihese he battened the cracks aboi^ 
oblong enclosure. He looked at the door, and the window-sa^es. 


it, vacantly, then saw it was a 
check. 

The letter neither startled nor 
elated him. He was vaguely conscious 
that Gunderman was writing to 
say that the four-act play, entitled 
“Fool’s Gold,” by Benjamin Spin- 
del, would be put in rehearsal the 
following Monday, for a New York 
production. It also requested a re- 
ceipt for the jliooo in advance 
royalties, duly enclosed, the addi- 
tional ^^500 advance on the London 
production, and — but Spindel was 
no longer interested. 

He read the first letter again. 
going to New Orleans with 
Jim this afternoon** 

He read it aloud, as though the 
words were written in a foreign 
tongue, as though it were a text he 
could not comprehend. He looked 
at the blue check. Then he laughed, 
quietly, softly, without mirth and 
without emotion. 

He pinned th© two letters to- 
gether, and taking a clean sheet of 
paper, wrote on it nine words: 

“ This is too much for my sense of 
humor!” 

Spindel put the three slips of 
paper on a table in the center of the 
shadowy room. Then he carefully 
lifted the canary cage from its hook 
and placed it on the floor, outside 
his doer. He. locked the door as he 
stepped inside. He took newspapers 
and tore them into strips. With 


As he crossed the room, he read 
aloud the words he had written: 
“This is too much for my sense of 
humor!” 

Calmly he drew the blinds, gropedr 
his way to where the tubing, con- 
necting the hot-plate with the gas 
pipf , ran along the wall, and padded 
about until he found the stop-cock. 
He turned it on, full. 

Spindel lay down on the sagging 
couch, remembering *to cover him- 
self with the worn comforter, HeJ 
closed his eyes. He only knew that ^ 
he was tired, very tired. Then he 
fell asleep. 

S PINDEL awoke to find his wife 
there at midnight, crying like a 
frightened child. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do it, Benny!” 
she wailed, bathed in her tears of 
contrition, as he stumbled to the 
door and swung it open. She clutched 
at his dazed and silent figure. She 
dung to him in an ecstasy of 
despair, . 

“Oh, Benny, what’ll we do? What’ll 
we do?” 

“Do? How?” asked the stiU- 
dazed Spindel. 

“They’ve ordered us out!” she 
wept. “We’ve no money. And they 
canie and turned the gas off on us this . 
morning!** 

Spindel, groping for her shaking 
body in thcj darkness, locked his 
arms about her and laughed. 
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Mystery of the Billions, 
by Beverly Smith — A per- 
plexed reporter, in search of 
^he truth about the national 
debt, produces a simple analysis which en- 
ables the reader to understand what all the 
arguing is about. 

ScATTERGOOD IN Real Life, by Patti T. 
Sturges — Uncle Bill Sturges, a salty South 
Dakota character, can find a market for 
anything. He hired Indians to gather bones, 
cowboys to pluck horsehair, and took his 
community off relief. 

The Face Is Familiar, by Eloise Sterling 
— Samuel Hinds, the lawyer who made and 
lost a fortune and realized at 57 a youthful 
ambition to become an actor, has achieved 
new fame and prosperity in Hollywood and 
holds a unique position in the movie colony. 

Fill*£r Up? by George F. Homan with 
William A. H. Birnie — Leaves from the 
diary of a gas-station proprietor, containing 
anecdotes and observations on the curious 
ways and manners of motorists. 


Family Doctor, by Joseph 
Ambrose Jerger, M.D. — These 
opening chapters of a doctor's 
life-story are filled with keen 
observation of peo]dc and frank comments 
on the medical profession. Born in England, 
trained in modern medicine at Chicago, Dr. 
Jerger had an unusual chance to temper his 
theoretical knowledge with the sound com- 
mon sense of “Old Doc" Fuller under whom 
he started practice in Iowa. 

Mother of Crime, by Courtney Ryley 
Cooper — Driven by greed and the desire 
for luxuries, “Ma“ Beland sent her daugh- 
ters onto the streets and taught them shop- 
lifting and dope peddling. She built up a 
narcotics business which made Fort Worth, 
Texas, a notorious center of the traffic, but 
finally the law caught up with the whole 
Beland tribe. 

The Making of a Politician, by James A. 
Farley — Conclusion of the Postmaster 
GeneraFs autobiography, in which he tells 
the circumstances of his early life and how 
he got into politics. 
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The Class War Comes to 
America, by Lawrence Dcn- 
^nis — By means of the Farley 
political technique and the 
spending of f2o,ooo,cxx),ooo. President 
Roosevdt has done more to advance the 
class struggle than lifelong Socialists, de- 
clares Mr. Dennis. The Conservatives can 
save themselves, he adds, only if they stop 
the class war by capturing the leadership 
of the social revolution of the Have-Nots. 

The GreaV Iroquois Fire, by Alan Mac- 
donald — The ghastly 15-minute conflagra- 
tion which gutted the new and richly- 
appointed Iroquois Theater in Chicago on 
the afternoon of December 30, 1903, Kind 
snuffed out the lives of 591 people. 


Give .Them What They 
Want — An editorial assert- 
ing that Americans have been 
sadly deluded by false, biased 
and emotional reports from our foreign 
correspondents, and that a justifiable 
indignation against Hitler has been trans- 
formed into an ignorant frenzy. 

Sex Differences, by Havelock Ellis — 
Analysis of anatomical and physical char- 
acteristics, and mental and emotional 
traits, indicates, says Mr. Ellis, that there 
is no growing approximadbn of^men to 
women or of women to men. 

Picture Magazines and Morons, by 
J. L. Brown — Our return to the Paleolithic 
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language of pictures, attested by the sweep- 
ing popularity of the picture magazines, 
indicates that we may not be so far as we 
think from the Stone Age of human intel- 
ligence, says Mr. Brown. 

U. S. A., THE Aggressor Nation, by Flet- . 
cher Pratt — We Americans regard with 
horror the use of violence in international 
disputes, but history sl^pws that the United 
States has been guilty of every immoral 
practice we charge against those nations 
we happen to dislike. 

I Have Diabetes, by James Albertson — 


^jspite the obvious disadvantages df ^ 
Vnctly regimented existence, this diajbeti/ 
feels that perhaps his life ha^l^pen better 
for the experiences he has h^, the knowl- 
edge he has accumulated and the friends 
he has made. 

Wanted: Honest Radicals, by Albert Jay 
Nock — Looking disdainfully at those w^ 
call ** radicals’* today, Mr. Nock pleads for 
some good old-fashioned radicals — the sort 
who had a sense of reality and judged a 
social program, like a piece of machinery, 
solely by the way it would work. 


Too Many Automobiles, by 
J. Geofge Frederick — To 
reduce the humaa and eco- 
nomic damage done yearly by 
automobiles, Mr. Frederick suggests that 
overliberal time-payment selling of cars be 
curbed, the making of high-speed cars 
stopped, the punishment of violators in- 
creased, and stricter driving tests set up. 

Financial Bureaucracy: The Road to 
Socialism, by Robert H. Jackson — The 
Solicitor General believes that the govern- 
mental program outlined by the President 
on April 29, 1938 — which would use the 
taxing power and the powers over interstate 
commerce, security issues, holding com- 
panies and patents to curb the growing con- 
centration of private c;ponomic power — is 
the best possible advance toward a national 
policy of private independent enterprise. 

Hearing Made to Order, by Louise M. 
Neuschutz — The experiences of a deaf 
woman who, through the use of a bone-con- 
duction aid, is now regaining her hearing. 


The Mentalist Racket, by 
George B. Anderson — A man 
who earned his way through 
college by driving a car through 
traffic blindfolded, admitting the perform- 
ance to be a trick, attacks the so-called 
mind-reading mediums for selling trickery 
to sincere but misguided people. 

How Bio A Navy? — A debate between 
Millard £. Tydings and Ernest Lundeen. 
Senator Tydings contends that a navy the 
equal of any is the best insurance for peace. 
Senator Lundeen replies that a super-navy 
would give the advocates of collective secur- 
ity something to play with and lead us into 
bmming involved in the quarrels of other 
nations. 

The Great Contusion, by William L. 
Prosser — Our widely varying divorce laws 
pay lip service to church demands, but in 
reality are powerless to prevent collusion. 
Undl we decide definitely whether we really 
want consent divorce, no solution of th« 
problem is. possible, says Mr. Prosser. 
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The Legal Profession, by 
Ferdinand Lundberg — In a 
capitalistic society the legal 
professiofi is chdff^^ with see- 
ing that justice prevails for all men, yet its 
constructive work is today available only to 
those who can pay. 


The Road from Munich, by 
Elmer Davis — Europe stands 
today about where it stood in 
1811, says Mr. Davis, except 
that in 1811 England was the impregnable 
enemy of the inan who dominated the conti- 
nent. "Try to buy peace from, IBtkti^** Iicl 
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ldsf.*'and you find you have only, rented 
on short-term leases, at an ever-increa^ 
ing price.” • • 

'niE Road to Munich, by Willson Wood- 
side — Chamberlain's policy of ” appease- 
ment” is based on the belief that the sooner 
Germany rectifies her grievances against 
• 4 iersailles, the sooner Hitler's cause will be 
taken from him, the Nazi ferment will stop, 
and Europe can settle down. 

^230,000,000 FOR Toys, by Weldon Melick 
' — The children's toy business is one of\he 
most unpredictable and cut-throat of Ameri- 
can industries; for the successful toy appeals 
to the parents' pocketbook and eye for 
"cuteness,” while the toy that fails often 
^best meets the needs of growing children. 

Just How Stupid Are Juries? by a Jury- 
inan — Juries aren't so dumb as lawyers 
think they are, says one who has served fre- 
quently on New York City panels. 


B|Kino of Kings, by John Gunther — An 
^unknown army officer at 40, occupant of a 
world-famous throne in his early 50*8, Reza 
Shah Pahlevi of Iran is a hard-working dic- 
tator and violent nationalist who has 
brought the breath of new life to decaying 
Persia. 

The Defense of America, by George 
Fielding Eliot — Only the United States, 
among the great nations of the world, can 
still feel safe from any form of direct attack 
save that which may be carried in ships. If 
we do not again send an army to fight on * 
distant continents, a strong navy, hacked 
by a sufficient army and air force to make 
that navy free to act, will keep us secure, 
says Major Eliot. 

These Public-Opinion Polls, by Jerome 
H. Spingarn — The operation and signifi- 
cance of the polls run by George Gallup of 
the American Institute of Public Opinion 
^"'and Elmo Roper of Fortune. 


Gambling in Governments, Texas, by Mabel 

by S.F. Porter — In the past OC»nJL/llvl 5 Duke — In Texas society, 
six years, speculators, known where debutantes are spon- 

as "free riders.” have made sored not by their parents 


approximately |8o, 000,000, at almost no 
risk, by subscribing for blocks of new gov- 
ernment bonds and selling them at a profit 
before payment for them is due. 

•The All-Americas, by Joe Williams — 
^ith 464 colleges playing football and some 
13,000 young men in action every Saturday, 
AlkAmerica teams become an absurdity. 
Edward R. Murrow, by Robert J. Landry 
— A sketch of the 33-ycar-old chief of the 
European bureau of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 


but by their beaux, the exclusive bachelors' 
clubs furnish spectacular coming-out parties. 

Hands Across the Equator, by William 
D. Patterson — As an answer to Fascist 
inroads in Latin America, inter-American 
travel facilities are being expanded, U. S. 
radio systems and picture producers are 
devoting more time to Latin-American 
programs, and newspapers more space to 
Latin affairs; exchange fellowships are being 
increased, and the State Department is 
working to strengthen our trade position. 
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JUsr Ctn^n^ Andrews (p. 95), world- 
famout zoobgist and explorer, opened 
the Gobi desert for the first time to the 
^practical use of motorcars when he re- 
cently conducted a series of important Asi- 
gtie expeditions for the American Museum 
« Natural History. He has also made scien- 
tific investigations in Alaska, the Dutch 
East Indies, Koreaf Borneo, Celebes, 
Burma, and Cuter Mongolia. Dr. Andrews* 
many books include Across Mongolian 
Plains i Ends of the Earth and This Business 
^of Exposing. 

R. EmesS Dstpuy (p. 92), a Major in 
the U. S. Army, was recently appointed pub- 
lic relations officer at the Military Academy 
at West Point. A native of New York City, 
Major Dupuy served with the Fifty-Seventh 
Artillery, C.A.C., through the St.-Mihicl 
and Meuse-Argonne campaigns. He is the 
author of many magazine stories and arti- 
cles, and co-author of the recent book If 
War Comes, 

Howard Msmdord Jones (p. 20) was 
born in Saginaw, Michigan, in 1^2, gradu- 
ated from the University of Wisconsin in 
10^, and took an M.A. from the University 
01 Chicago a year later. He has been Profes- 


sor of English at the Universities ^af NorA 
Carolina and Michigan, and since 1936 has 
occupied that post at Harvard. His writings 
include scholarly research works, poems, 
plays, and biography. 

NaHsemiel Pejfer (p. 64) is generally 
regard^^ as one of the foremost Far East 
authorities. He spent over six years m 
China as editor and correspondent, and 
two years more on a Guggenheim fellowship 
studying Chinese problems. From 1929 to 
1935 he wu lecturer on the Far East at Co- 
lunbia University; and besides three books, 
he has written numerous articles a|x>ut 
the Orient for Harper^ s and other magazines. 

Vincent Sheean (p. 7^} began his spec- 
tacular career as a foreign correspondent 
at the age of 22; and he had lived in nearly 
every part of Europe, as well as in Morocco,< 
Persia, China and Russia, and had come' 
in personal contact with most of the chief 
world fibres of the day before he was 30. 
Although he is chiefly known for his bril- 
liantly successful autobiography, Personal 
Historyy Sheean has written several other 
books including An American Among the 
Rij^f The New Persia^ and several works of 
fiction. 
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